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PREFACE 


I BEGAN work on the two texts printed in this volume in the early 
1970s. Since they are both preserved in a single manuscript, my first 
task was to make an accurate transcription and then to translate what I 
had transcribed. At some time in the late 1970s I sent my transcrip- 
tion and translation of the Vita S. Ecgwini to Michael Winterbottom 
for comment and, after a delay of some fifteen years or so, the Vita 
SS. Oswaldi (1994). On each occasion he returned the text to me within 
a few days, enriched with the kind of precise annotation and query 
that only those scholars who have had the privilege of collaborating 
with him will understand. He taught me by the example of his 
meticulous attention to detail what high standards of accuracy should 
be aimed at in the scholarly edition of Latin texts, and my first (and 
most pleasurable) task is to record my immense debt to all the help I 
have received from him over thirty and more years (and not only on 
the two occasions referred to here). Users of the present edition who 
are in the habit of reading apparatus critici will see at a glance how 
greatly it has been improved by his intervention. I learned much 
about the workings of Byrhtferth's mind from collaboration with 
Peter Baker during the fifteen years in which we were preparing our 
edition of Byrhtferth's Enchiridion; although the edition was pub- 
lished in 1995, our discussions of Byrhtferth have continued, always 
to my profit. I have also received much help, again over many years, 
from three Cambridge colleagues: from Neil Wright, who first drew 
my attention to the poetic aspects of Byrhtferth's prose; to Rosalind 
Love, who long ago initiated me into the mysteries of electronic 
databases and provided much help in the identification of biblical 
citations; and to Simon Keynes, who has always placed his 
unmatched expertise in Anglo-Saxon historical sources at my dis- 
posal. Many other scholars have provided indispensable help in fields 
distant from my own: Malcolm Godden and Rohini Jayatilaka on 
glosses to Boethius; Susan Kelly on formulas in Anglo-Saxon 
charters; David Cox on the topography of Evesham; and Stephen 
Macaulay on the trial excavation at Ramsey. Three close friends— 
Mechthild Gretsch, Helmut Gneuss, and Katherine O’Brien 
O’Keeffe—have provided helpful comment on matters of Old 
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English philology and much else. I also learned much about 
Byrhtferth from discussions over many years with the late Patrick 
Wormald, and it is a matter of regret that he cannot comment on the 
final form this edition has taken. 

After the book went into production, I received invaluable help 
from Bonnie Blackburn and Leofranc Holford-Strevens, especially on 
the text of the Abbonian acrostics quoted by Byrhtferth, but also on 
many liturgical and musical matters. The editors of OMT, especially 
Jim Binns and Rosalind Love, gave much help with the proofs. 
Finally, Anne Joshua worked her usual magic in typesetting a difficult 
typescript. 

M.L. 
April 2007 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. RAMSEY IN THE TIME OF BYRHTFERTH 


Ramsey Abbey,’ where Byrhtferth spent most of his life, lies some 
twenty miles north-west of Cambridge, between Peterborough and 
Ely, deep in the heart of the fens. As a result of the benefactions of its 
wealthy founders—Oswald, bishop of Worcester (961—92) and /Ethel- 
wine, ealdorman of East Anglia (962—92), and their families—Ramsey 
during the Anglo-Saxon period eclipsed its closest neighbour (Peter- 
borough) in wealth and prestige, and by the time of the Domesday 
surveys of ro86 was the tenth richest abbey in England, with a gross 
annual income of £358 ss.” The story of its foundation is known 
principally from Byrhtferth's Vita S. Oswaldi (see below); but the 
growth of the endowment is known from the Liber benefactorum of 
Ramsey;? a cartulary-chronicle dating (as it has been preserved) from 
shortly after 1160, which treats the period from Ramsey's foundation 
until 1066, and is based on materials some of which had been assembled 
at Ramsey in the late tenth century, and may have been available there 
to Byrhtferth.* Some of the early endowments are also recorded (but 
briefly) in the Ramsey Obituary. Oddly, although it quickly became one 
of the richest abbeys in England, there are pitifully few surviving pre- 
Conquest royal diplomas pertaining to Ramsey's estates: one of King 
Edgar (S 798), to be discussed below, and one of Edward the Confessor 
(S 1030), as well as two vernacular writs of Edward the Confessor 
(S 1109-10)? Otherwise nothing. 


! "There is no satisfactory history of Ramsey Abbey. See (briefly) VCH, Huntingdonshire, 

i. 377—9, ii. 187-98, esp. 191-3, and BEASE, pp. 385-6. ? Knowles, MO, p. 702. 
There is a useful modern treatment of the growth of the endowment in Raftis, The 
Estates of Ramsey Abbey, pp. 1-21. 

* Chron. Rames., pp. 1-180. The Liber benefactorum is preserved in its most authentic 
form in London, Public Record Office, E. 164/28 (s. xiv), fos. 132-64 (on this cartulary, see 
Davis, Medieval Cartularies, p. 90), where it is made up of three parts: pt. 1 (Chron. Rames., 
pp. 7-45), on the foundation and early history to 974; pt. 2 (pp. 46—108), on Ramsey's 
benefactors; and pt. 3 (pp. 109-80), on the period 992-1066. The material pertinent to St 
Oswald is found in pts. 1 and 2. On r2th-c. cartulary-chronicles of pre-Conquest monastic 
foundations (including Ramsey), see Gransden, Historical Writing, 1. 271—86, and, for the 
Liber benefactorum in particular, Gransden, ‘Traditionalism and continuity’, pp. 66—70. 

5 See the chapter on Ramsey in Keynes, Anglo-Saxon Charters: Archives and Single 
Sheets. Simon Keynes very kindly made this chapter available to me in advance of 
publication. 
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The abbey was built on land belonging to Ealdorman /Ethelwine, 
and in fact it lies about 25 miles north-east of Upwood (Cambridge- 
shire), where /Ethelwine had his principal residence. The value of 
the site—which Bishop Oswald realized as soon as he had first seen it 
(VSO iii. 16)—is that it lay only a mile’s distance from the shores of 
both Ramsey Mere and Ugg Mere, and less than five miles from 
Whittlesey Mere, which, until it was drained in the mid-nineteenth 
century, was the second largest freshwater lake in England (after 
Windermere). Furthermore, the river Nene (old course) passed 
through these lakes, providing access upstream to the quarries of 
Barnack, whence would come the stone needed to construct the 
church at Ramsey, and downstream to the Wash and the North Sea. 
The site on which the monastery was built had originally been a 
heavily wooded island (hence its name, which derives from Hræfns + 
ieg, *Raven's Island"),? but by the time construction had got under 
way, a causeway connecting the island to solid ground had been 
built,’ and the trees cut down to provide timber for the monastic out- 
buildings. As to the appearance of the monastery in Anglo-Saxon 
times, nothing whatsoever is known save what is reported by 
Byrhtferth, namely that the church was cruciform, having porticus 
in the east, south, and north, with an axial tower at the crossing; to 
this structure a second tower was added at the western end (VSO iv. 
2) which eventually housed the massive organ described by 
Byrhtferth (v. 11). By Anglo-Saxon standards, the church was an 
elaborate structure, but it was demolished in 1116 to make way for a 
new church built by Abbot Reginald (1113/14-31), to which were 
added various conventual buildings during the course of the thir- 
teenth century, including the Lady Chapel, built in the mid- 
thirteenth century, and a refectory (completed 1276). At the time 
of the Dissolution under Henry VIII (1539), Ramsey was reckoned as 
the eighth richest abbey in the country.'? Following the Dissolution, 
the abbey was sold to building contractors, and the buildings were 

5 Chron. Rames., p. 52: ‘ibi tamen aulam suam et curiam tanti viri nobilitati in vita sua 
habuit congruentem’, and see also VSO v. 11 (below, p. 178 with n. 128). 

7 The present-day site of Ramsey is vastly different from what it was in the roth c., due 
to the drainage of the fenland lakes. For a map of 1576 showing Ramsey and the lakes before 
drainage, see Hill, An Atlas of Anglo-Saxon England, p. 13; one may also usefully consult the 
Ordnance Survey map of 1824, sheet lxiv. 

* Mawer and Stenton, The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, pp. 212-13. 

? Chron. Rames., p. 7; this causeway is what is referred to as a pons in Abbo’s poem on the 


site of Ramsey quoted by Byrhtferth in VSO iii. 18. 
10 Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, iii. 474. 
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demolished, leaving nothing but the fifteenth-century gatehouse (still 
more or less intact); the brick and stone were transported to Cam- 
bridge, where they were used in the construction of Trinity and 
Gonville and Caius colleges. The site is now occupied by a 
comprehensive school (in the basement of which traces of the west 
wall of the thirteenth-century Lady Chapel may be seen in the boys' 
toilets). Beyond these traces, however, nothing is known of the 
medieval abbey, to say nothing of its Anglo-Saxon predecessor. 
Exploratory excavations in 1996, consisting of ten trial pits at various 
points of the school grounds, revealed nothing of the monastic 
buildings; the pre-Conquest period yielded nothing but some pottery 
fragments." 

We may now return to Byrhtferth's narrative of the foundation of 
Ramsey. As a young man Oswald, the future bishop of Worcester, 
had spent a considerable period of time during the 950s at Fleury, 
where he learned monastic discipline according to the Benedictine 
Rule (VSO ii. 6—9), and where he nursed the intention of teaching 
this discipline to monks in his native land (iii. 1-2). Accordingly, after 
he had returned to England and been appointed to the bishopric of 
Worcester (961), a number of secular clerics came to Oswald, wishing 
to be instructed in monastic discipline according to the Benedictine 
Rule (these clerics included the priest Eadnoth Senior, subsequently 
to become prior of Ramsey); within a few months, their number 
exceeded twelve, not counting oblates (iii. 8). For the time being, 
Oswald housed them in temporary accommodation at Westbury on 
Trym (within the conurbation that is modern Bristol), but realized 
that he would soon have to find permanent quarters for them. In the 
event, they remained at Westbury for four or more years (11. 8): that 
1s, presumably, until some time in 965. Now it happened that King 
Edgar summoned a meeting of the mitan at Easter in that year (iii. 9), 
and Oswald took the opportunity of raising with the king the 
possibility of acquiring land suitable for a permanent monastic 
establishment; the king agreed immediately to Oswald's proposal, 
and offered him the choice of three sites belonging to the royal fisc— 
St Albans, Ely, and Benfleet—none of which, on inspection, proved 
suitable for Oswald's purposes (iii. 12). However, it happened at the 
same meeting of the mitan that one of the king’s senior ealdormen had 
died, and the king commanded various members of the witan to 
accompany the ealdorman's body to its last resting-place (iii. 13)— 

! See Macaulay, Late Saxon and Medieval Archaeology at Ramsey Abbey. 
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which, as we know from the Liber benefactorum, but not from 
Byrhtferth, was in Glastonbury." Among those who took part in 
the cortége were Bishop Oswald and /Ethelwine, ealdorman of East 
Anglia. T'he two fell into conversation, and Oswald explained to the 
ealdorman his plan to found a Benedictine monastery. A‘thelwine 
immediately offered him the site of Ramsey, where, as it happened, 
there were already three of /Ethelwine's men who were eager to learn 
monastic discipline (iii. 15). Oswald went straightway to inspect the 
site, found it eminently suitable for his purposes, and, when he 
returned to Worcester, ordered Eadnoth Senior to go to Ramsey and 
erect (temporary) buildings to house the Westbury monks (iii. 16). By 
the autumn of that year—still 965—these temporary buildings were 
ready, and Oswald was able to travel with his monks to Ramsey, 
arriving on 29 August, the feast of the Decollation of John the Baptist 
(iii. 17). During the course of the following winter, masons imported 
stone (from nearby Barnack, presumably) and made mortar, so that 
by the following spring—g66—1t was possible to lay the foundations 
of a more permanent, stone-built, church (iv. 2). The foundation of 
Ramsey, therefore, dates in effect from 966. The community at this 
point consisted of the twelve or so monks from Westbury, plus the 
three men of /Ethelwine who were already living at Ramsey. Eadnoth 
Senior was placed in charge of the community of monks as praepositus 
or prior (iv. 4). Oswald himself remained titular abbot until his death 
in 992. 

Of course it will have taken longer than a few months to erect an 
elaborate stone-built church. In the event the church was not 
completed and consecrated until 8 November 974, as we learn from 
S 798 and the Liber benefactorum. Byrhtferth mentions the con- 
secration, but does not state either the day or year on which it took 
place, though he does mention that the rite of consecration was 
performed by Archbishop Oswald together with /Elfnoth, who at that 


12 Chron. Rames., p. 30. It is possible that the man in question was /Ethelmund, who had 
been ealdorman of NW Mercia for twenty-five years; see below, p. 81 with n. 135. 

13 The date 969, which is normally given for the foundation (e.g. in Heads, p. 61), has 
been computed from a statement in King Edgar's confirmation charter for Ramsey (S 798), 
which is dated 8 Nov. 974, namely that the church was consecrated ‘five years and eighteen 
days’ (revoluto quinquennio diebusque duodeviginti) after /Ethelwine had begun the construc- 
tion of the church, following a miraculous vision of St Benedict: hence on 21 Oct. 969. 
Since no modern commentator is willing to accept the authenticity of Edgar's charter of 
confirmation (see below), it seems odd that they should nevertheless be willing to accept the 
date of foundation which it supplies. 

!4 Chron. Rames., pp. 43-4. 
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time was bishop of Dorchester, in which diocese Ramsey lay (iv. 15). 
It is interesting to note that there is a surviving charter (preserved in 
later cartularies, none earlier than the thirteenth century) which 
claims to be a confirmation by King Edgar of the endowments of 
Ramsey (S 798 = BCS 1310, 1311). The charter refers to the 
dedication of the church, on 8 November 974, by Archbishops 
Dunstan and Oswald. The mention of Dunstan immediately raises 
suspicions, because neither Byrhtferth nor the Liber benefactorum 
mention the presence of Dunstan at the ceremony; for this and other 
reasons the confirmation charter is dismissed as ‘spurious’, and it 
has even been suggested that—in its present form—the charter was 
forged by Osbert of Clare in the early twelfth century. Nevertheless 
the charter has many features which require consideration in the 
context of Byrhtferth's Ramsey." The student of Byrhtferth will 
notice immediately that the draftsman of the charter used many 
words and phrases favoured by Byrhtferth: the word arcisterium for 
‘monastery’ (twice), the archaic enclitic -ce (huiuscemodi rather than 
huiusmodi), the phrase luce clarius, ostentatious polyptoton (‘gloriatur 
quippe in sanctis suis g/orificari, quatinus illorum meritis glorificantes 
opituletur’), etc. The draftsman's use of rare vocabulary, some of it 
derived from Greek, is also striking: aforismus used twice (from 
adopiopds, used in the plural to mean simply ‘words’), angaria 
(from dyyapeta, ‘duress’), algema (from ààynpa, ‘pain’), anquirens, 
antropus (from åvôpwros, ‘man’), arcisterium, biliosus, catascopus (from 
kaT&ckoros, used to mean ‘bishop’), codrus, compaginator (‘builder’), 
etc. Since similar unusual words beginning with later letters of the 
alphabet are not found in the charter, it would seem that the 
draftsman was using a glossary which was only extant for the letters 
A-, B-, and C-. Two of the words require particular comment. The 

5 See the list of opinions cited by Sawyer in S 798. 

16 Chaplais, ‘The original charters of Herbert and Gervase’, esp. p. 94. It must be said 
that the evidence of vocabulary adduced by Chaplais is anything but compelling, and rests 
solely on the fact that the phrase vir insignis used to describe /Ethelwine in ‘the Ramsey 
charters’ (unspecified) is also used in a letter by Osbert addressed to the monks of Ely. In 
other words, while there may be no reason to doubt the arguments of Chaplais concerning 
Osbert’s involvement in forging Westminster charters, the case for similar involvement in 
the Ramsey charters remains to be proved. 

17 In what follows I cite the text of S 798 from that printed as BCS 1311 (based on BL, 
Add. Ch. 33658 (s. xiv)), rather than BCS 1310 (from BL, Cotton Vespasian E. ii (s. xiii) ), 
the text of which represents a simplification of the more ambitious Latin prose style of BCS 
1311. 


'8 None of the words listed above is found in any of the Anglo-Saxon glossaries printed 
in WW, which suggests that the fragmentary glossary in question has not survived. 
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word algema is also used by Byrhtferth (VSE ii. 9), but, as far as I can 
determine, occurs nowhere else in a pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin text. 
The earliest occurrence of the word catascopus is found in a charter of 
96r (S 690 = BCS 1066), a grant by King Edgar in favour of 
Abingdon, the original of which survives,’ which carries the 
attestation of Oswald—in one of his first acts as bishop of Worce- 
ster—as follows: ‘ego Osuuold legis Dei catascopus hoc eulogium 
propria manu depinxi'. I have suggested elsewhere that the formula of 
attestation, with its ostentatious parade of the Graecisms catascopus 
and eulogium, was very possibly composed by Oswald himself 
(certainly the style is symptomatic of someone who, like Oswald, 
had studied with Fredegaud/Frithegod, the past master of this kind 
of Graecizing composition). In any event the verbal links with 
Byrhtferth and Oswald are consonant with composition at Ramsey. I 
do not wish to suggest that Byrhtferth was the draftsman of S 798 
(though he could conceivably have been), simply that the charter was 
confected at Ramsey, possibly in the late tenth or early eleventh 
century, in the attempt to provide an authentic-looking framework 
for an up-to-date record of the abbey's endowments, given enhanced 
respectability by being linked to the ceremony of the dedication of the 
church on 8 November 974. 

The following year King Edgar died, on 8 July 975. Edgar had 
been a vigorous supporter of Benedictine monasticism, on occasion 
using armed force to support the expulsion of secular clerics from 
churches where the monastic reformers—Dunstan, /Ethelwold, and 
Oswald—wished to introduce monks,” the implication being that the 
clerics’ benefices would be confiscated and reassigned to the com- 
munal treasury of the Benedictine house in question. Inevitably these 
strong-arm tactics created dissension, and it is hardly surprising that 
after Edgar’s death the Benedictine monks, who had been introduced 
by force, were expelled, probably by force as well. The expulsions— 
which in sum are referred to as the ‘anti-monastic reaction’—took 
place in Mercia, under the auspices of Ealdorman /Elfhere (who was 
no friend of the monks, as Byrhtferth makes clear: VSO iv. 12), and 
involved several monasteries which had been established or 
refounded by Bishop Oswald, including Evesham, Pershore, and 


I? [Illustrated in Bishop, English Caroline Minuscule, p. 9. 

20 ‘Æthelwold as scholar and teacher’, pp. 92-3 = ALL ii. 186-7. 

?! As at the Old Minster, Winchester, on 19 Feb. 964, as reported by Wulfstan of 
Winchester, Vita S. Ethelwoldi, cc. 17-18 (ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. 30-2). 
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Winchcombe (but not St Mary’s in Worcester itself, which was under 
the close protection of Oswald). Ramsey was not directly affected, 
inasmuch as it lay in the immediate sphere of influence of Ealdorman 
Æthelwine, an outspoken protector of the monks; but at Peterbor- 
ough, only ten miles north-west of Ramsey, a lay magnate attempted 
to confiscate lands (which had presumably been transferred to the 
ownership of the monks when Peterborough was refounded by 
Bishop Æthelwold c.g70), as Byrhtferth relates (VSO iv. 14). In 
any case, although Ramsey was itself in no danger of being 
suppressed, the expulsions of monks from monasteries in Mercia 
had a significant impact on life at Ramsey, inasmuch as the monks 
expelled from Winchcombe were rehoused at Ramsey, presumably on 
the orders of Oswald, as we learn from the Ramsey Liber benefac- 
torum.” With the two communities living under one roof, the number 
of monks at Ramsey exceeded forty.” Immediately after the expulsion 
Germanus, the abbot of Winchcombe, went to Fleury; but after three 
years (hence in 978) he was summoned by Oswald to rejoin his 
community at Ramsey, where he remained until the death of Ealdor- 
man Æthelwine in 992.” One can easily imagine the tensions which 
such a situation provoked: the original Ramsey monks had no abbot 
(their titular abbot, Oswald, lived far away at either Worcester or 
York), and they owed obedience to their prior, Eadnoth Senior; the 
transplanted Winchcombe monks, on the other hand, owed obedience 
after 978 to their abbot, Germanus. The situation was kept under 
control as long as Ealdorman /Ethelwine—who was a loyal supporter 
of Germanus, and whom Germanus served as a sort of personal 
chaplain—was alive and near at hand (at Upwood), but as soon as he 
died, a new home had to be found for Germanus, as Byrhtferth 
reports (VSO v. 14).? The tensions between the communities form 
the background to Byrhtferth's life as a monk at Ramsey. 

As we have seen, Oswald as a young man had spent some time 
during the 950s at Fleury, where he learned monastic discipline 
according to the Benedictine Rule. Germanus, too, at Oswald's 
insistence, had studied at Fleury (VSO i. 7) before he was 
summoned back to England to become abbot of Winchcombe in 

2 Chron, Rames., p. 73. 

3 Thid.: ‘sociatque duo greges quadragenarii numeri unum compleverunt’. 

* [bid.: ‘exacto deinceps triennio, misso Floriacum ocius nuncio, beatus Oswoldus 
praedictum Germanum inde Ramesiam advocavit, ubi usque ad decessum Aldermanni . . . 


demoratus est’. 
5 See Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 119-26 = ALL ii. 407-14. 
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966 (iv. 4); after the suppression of Winchcombe in 975, Germanus 
returned to Fleury for another three years, as we have seen. Fleury at 
this time was one of the pre-eminent centres of learning in Europe;”° 
certainly it housed what at the time was probably the largest library in 
Europe.” Insofar as Ramsey was modelled on Fleury—like Fleury it 
was dedicated to St Benedict, uniquely among Anglo-Saxon mon- 
asteries at that time—it is reasonable to assume that care will have 
been taken from the outset to establish Ramsey as a centre of learning 
as well. The creation of a library sufficiently large to sustain a 
programme of studies, however, takes both wealth and time. What 
gave a huge impetus to the creation of Ramsey's library and school 
was the arrival there, in 985, of Abbo of Fleury, one of the most 
learned men in the Europe of his time.” Abbo's learning embraced all 
subjects of the trivium and quadrivium. At an early stage of his career 
he had studied together with Gerbert of Aurillac (later Pope Sylvester 
II) under the direction of the learned scholar Gerannus at Rheims, 
which at the time was in the vanguard of European learning in its 
emphasis on the scientific disciplines of the quadrivium (geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, music). Abbo's writings—especially those on 
arithmetic and computus,” and on astronomy —Aattest to his expert- 
ise in the quadrivium, but he was also a pioneer in the study of logic,’ 
and, as we shall see, was fully conversant with subjects of the trivium 
(grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric). Given his extraordinary learning, 
Abbo was—like his colleague Gerbert—clearly destined for high 
office, but his hopes for election to the vacant abbacy of Fleury in 
985 were thwarted by royal intervention, which secured instead the 

?$ On Fleury, see H. Leclercq, ‘Fleury-sur-Loire’, DACL v/2 (1923), 1709-60; 
J. Laporte, ‘Fleury’, DHGE xvii (1969), 441-76; LMA iv (1987), 547-9; BEASE, 
pp. 187-8; as well as Bautier, ‘Le monastère et les églises de Fleury’, and the essays 
collected by Louis, Etudes ligériennes. 

27 See DACL v/2. 1743-60; Vidier, L'Historiographie à Saint- Benoft-sur-Loire, pp. 27— 
70; Grémont and Hourlier, ‘La plus ancienne bibliothèque de Fleury’; and esp. Mostert, 
The Library of Fleury, who lists over 1,500 surviving manuscripts which belonged to the 
medieval library of Fleury. 

?5 Most of what is known of Abbo's life derives from the Vita S. Abbonis [BHL 3] by 
Aimoin of Fleury, in PL cxxxix. 387-414. There is no entirely satisfactory modern 
monograph on Abbo, but see Riche, Abbon de Fleury. 

? Abbo’s technical expertise in arithmetic is illustrated in his Commentary on the Calculus 
of Victorius of Aquitaine, ed. Peden, esp. pp. xvii-xxxvi. For his knowledge of computus, see 
Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. xlii-xlv. 

3° See Thomson, ‘Two astronomical tractates of Abbo of Fleury’, and id., ‘Further 
astronomical material of Abbo of Fleury’. 


31 See Abbo von Fleury: De syllogismis hypotheticis, ed. Schupp (whose edition wholly 
replaces the earlier edition of Van de Vyver (1966) ). 
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election of one Oylbold.?? At this point, no doubt wishing to distance 
himself from these unhappy circumstances, Abbo gratefully accepted 
the invitation of Archbishops Dunstan and Oswald to teach at 
Ramsey.? Abbo had presumably known Oswald while he was at 
Fleury during the 950s, and, in more recent times (during the years 
975-8), Germanus as well. The fact that Germanus was then resident 
at Ramsey may have mitigated Abbo's anxieties about travelling to a 
strange land. In the event, Abbo spent two years at Ramsey, from 985 
to 987, before returning to Fleury, where—Oylbold having died in 
the meantime—in 988 he was duly elected abbot. 

Abbo made an enduring contribution to the intellectual life not only 
at Ramsey, but in England at large, by bringing with him a number of 
the books needed to sustain his teaching programme at Ramsey. 
Although only a very few of these books survive, their presence at 
Ramsey is reflected in the learning of Abbo's pupil Byrhtferth. In his 
various writings, Byrhtferth quotes from over roo classical and 
patristic writings, and if all these were available to him at Ramsey, 
the new foundation had apparently amassed one of the largest libraries 
in England within half a century of its foundation.?* It is unlikely that 
all these books were brought to Ramsey by Abbo, but some un- 
doubtedly were, as in cases where Byrhtferth shows first-hand 
knowledge of either computistical writings, such as the treatise De 
computo ecclesiastico of Helperic of Auxerre;? or of astronomical 
writings such as Hyginus, De astronomia, the anonymous Liber 


* See Mostert, ‘Le séjour d' Abbon de Fleury à Ramsey’. 

9 At one point in his Quaestiones grammaticales (on which see below), Abbo, wishing to 
illustrate the use of the future active participle, composed the following sentence: 
*uisitaturus fratres Anglicos, maxime Osualdum archiepiscopum, non horrui maris 
periculum’? (c. 42; ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, p. 263). This is the only point in the work 
where Abbo uses a personal example. Abbo's Passio S. Eadmundi (see below) is dedicated to 
Archbishop Dunstan, and in the preface he mentions that on one occasion he visited 
Dunstan—in Canterbury, presumably—before returning to Ramsey: ‘postquam a te. . . 
digressus sum cum multa alacritate cordis et ad monasterium [sci/. Ramsey] quod nosti 
festinus redii (Three Lives, ed. Winterbottom, p. 67). Abbo also composed two acrostic 
poems in honour of Dunstan, which are quoted in extenso by Byrhtferth, VSO v. 8. 

See Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 266-74. 

3 Byrhtferth refers explicitly to Helperic in the Epilogus to his Computus (Byrhtferth’s 
Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 379). The actual manuscript of Helperic brought to 
England by Abbo may survive as Paris, BNF, lat. 7299 (see below, n. 39). In any case a 
number of 12th-c. English copies of this work have in c. 23 calculations based on an annus 
praesens of AD 978, and it has been demonstrated that these copies derive from a redaction of 
the work made in that year by Abbo himself: McGurk, ‘Computus Helperic?. 

3$ Byrhtferth draws on Hyginus in VSO Prol. This treatise of Hyginus is preserved in 
London, BL, Harley 2506 [Gneuss 428.4], an astronomical compilation written probably at 
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Nemroth," and various unidentified astronomical works;** or of the 
Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis of Macrobius.? No doubt more 
such books remain to be detected. The essential point is that Ramsey’s 
library grew quickly, and that Abbo made an important contribution 
to its growth. 


Although Abbo referred to the two years which he spent at Ramsey 


as an ‘exile’, the misery of the exile was mitigated by the warm 


hospitality of the Ramsey monks." Abbo evidently devoted much of 
his energy to teaching, and his success is well reflected in the range of 
disciplines and books which Byrhtferth, his devoted pupil, was able to 
master. But Abbo also found time at Ramsey to compose several 
Latin works. These include the Quaestiones grammaticales,” a detailed 


Fleury in the late roth c. but containing drawings by an Anglo-Saxon illustrator and various 
annotations in Anglo-Caroline minuscule; it also contains two short astronomical treatises 
by Abbo (ed. Thomson, ‘Two astronomical tractates’), and the two acrostic poems which 
flank Hyginus’ treatise—one as prologue, one as epilogue—were probably composed by 
Abbo as well (Lapidge and Baker, ‘More acrostic verse by Abbo of Fleury’, pp. 24—7). This 
much suggests that Harley 2506 was a manuscript copied for Abbo's use at Fleury and 
subsequently taken by him to England: see below, p. 4 n. 15. 


37 Quoted in VSE Epil. (below, p. 207 with n. ro). 

38 See VSO iii. 13 (below, p. 80 with n. 132). 

?" Byrhtferth quotes from this work both in his Enchiridion i. x and in VSO Prol. (see 
below, p. 2), and includes extensive excerpts from it in his Glossae in Bedam (these are listed 
Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, p. 272). The very manuscript brought from Fleury to 
Ramsey by Abbo and used there by Byrhtferth appears to survive as Paris, BNF, lat. 7299, a 
composite manuscript consisting of three parts, of which parts II (fos. 12bis—27, containing 
computistica including Helperic, De computo ecclesiastico, with the annus praesens of AD 978 
given in c. 23: see above, n. 35) and III (fos. 28—71, containing Macrobius) are written in the 
distinctive Caroline minuscule of Fleury and date from the late roth c. To these two parts was 
prefixed a liturgical kalendar (fos. 1-12), which, to judge from its script, was written in 
England in the late roth c., and from its commemorations— notably of St Benedict and St 
Kenelm—was written at Ramsey (see Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 107-8 = ALL ii. 395- 
6). The implication is that parts II and III were brought to Ramsey by Abbo in 985 and, after 
the addition of part I, were taken back with him to Fleury in 987. It remains to be established 
whether a copy was made of the Macrobius while the manuscript was at Ramsey (only a 
handful of the 230 surviving manuscripts have ever been fully collated), but the extensive 
excerpts in Byrhtferth's Glossae in Bedam apparently derive from this manuscript. And note 
that Byrhtferth is the only pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin author to show knowledge of the 
Comm. in Somnium Scipionis (see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, p. 320). 

40 Quaestiones grammaticales, c. 3: ‘ad id deueni exilii? (ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, p. 211); cf. 
c. 2, "infortunium oblate peregrinationis! (ibid. p. 209). 

^! Tbid. c. 3: "leuior fit calamitatis miseria quam tolero, quando quidem beniuolentiam 
eorum cum quibus habito ad id me compellit ut non solum pro posse uelim fraternis 
necessitatibus succurrere, sed etiam ultra uires uelle’ (ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, p. 211). 

4 Abbon de Fleury: Questions grammaticales, ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, pp. 207—75. That the 
Quaestiones grammaticales were composed at Ramsey, hence 985 x 987, is clear from Abbo's 
use of present tenses: miseria quam tolero’, ‘eorum cum quibus habito’, ‘quibusdam 
studiorum occupationibus detineor (ibid. p. 211). 
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treatment of matters fundamental to metrical composition, such as 
syllable length (cc. 5—r3), the placing of the accent in Latin words (cc. 
I4-19), scansion of reduplicated participles (cc. 30-2), of perfect 
subjunctives (c. 33), and of Greek words (cc. 34—7), as well as various 
ancillary matters such as arithmology (c. 48) which have their reflex in 
Byrhtferth's writings; the Passio S. Eadmundi | BHL 2392], an account 
of the murder of Edmund, king of East Anglia, by the Vikings in 
869;? and three poems, one on the delights of Ramsey (inc. ‘O 
Ramesiga cohors’: ICL 11013), which is quoted by Byrhtferth in VSO 
iii. 18, and two acrostic poems dedicated to Archbishop Dunstan (inc. 
‘Summe sacer te summa salus’: /CL 15822, and ‘O presul Dunstane 
probus: ICL 11987), quoted in VSO v. 8. 

Abbo's presence at Ramsey for two years immediately put the new 
foundation on the intellectual map of Anglo-Saxon England. His visit 
was perhaps the most significant event in Ramsey’s early history. The 
scholarly tradition which he established was continued by Byrhtferth, 
who at some point was appointed magister scholae, and then by 
students taught by Byrhtferth, such as Oswald *the Younger'.? 

We may now return to our chronological survey of Ramsey's early 
years. One event which was deemed worthy of record was the fact 
that, at some time during the 980s, the western tower of the church 
developed a worrying crack that stretched from top to bottom and 
seemed to threaten the imminent collapse of the entire edifice.^ It 
was clear that major reconstruction was necessary, and that such an 
undertaking would be very costly. Accordingly Germanus and 
Eadnoth Senior were deputed to travel to Ealdorman /Ethelwine 
and to explain the seriousness of the situation to him. /Ethelwine 
travelled at once to Ramsey to inspect the crack for himself, consulted 
with some masons, and—although the Liber benefactorum does not say 
so explicitly—undertook to finance the rebuilding. The tower was 


$ Three Lives, ed. Winterbottom, pp. 67-87; for discussion, see Gransden, ‘Abbo of 
Fleury's Passio sancti Eadmund?. 

^ The title is that used in Benedictine customaries such as the Consuetudines Floriacenses 
antiquiores (see below, p. 66 n. 64), although Byrhtferth never uses it of himself. 
Byrhtferth's teaching role at Ramsey is clear from many passages of his Enchiridion: 1. 2. 
323-5, 1. 3. 3-11, 4. 3-15, ll. 1. 146—50, 392-4, 419-23 et passim (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
PP. 42, 46, 52, 64, 82, 86 et passim). 

5 See BEASE, pp. 348-0. 

^5 Chron, Rames., pp. 85—9: ‘una igitur dierum, quum mane surrexissent, ecce aspic- 
ientibus apparuit in pariete turris eminentioris fissura, dehiscens a summo usque deorsum, 
quae toti reliquae adhaerenti ei totius ecclesiae moli ruinae magnae casum minitari 
videbatur". 
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taken down stone by stone and rebuilt, using more adhesive cement 
(caemento tenaciori) this time. (The building works were supervised by 
Eadnoth Junior, the future abbot of Ramsey, who makes his first 
appearance in the historical record at this point.) When complete, the 
new tower was fitted with a massive organ. The rebuilt tower was 
consecrated in a special service held at Ramsey in 99r, which was 
attended not only by Archbishop Oswald, but also by /Escwig, now 
the bishop of Dorchester, by lay magnates from the surrounding 
shires (Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Kesteven, and even Hampshire), and also by four local abbots: 
Byrhtnoth of Ely, Ælfric of St Albans, Ealdwulf of Peterborough, and 
Godemann of Thorney. Clearly the ceremony was a memorable one 
for many reasons, and not least because, as Byrhtferth remarks, it was 
the last time that Oswald visited Ramsey (ISO v. 13). 

However, the external events which most affected the life of the 
monastery were the deaths of Oswald on 29 Feb. 992, and then, two 
months later, that of Ealdorman /Ethelwine on 24 April. Since the 
foundation of Ramsey Oswald had retained control of the abbey, 
acting as its titular abbot, and appointing Eadnoth Senior as prior to 
oversee the day-to-day administration. By 992 Eadnoth Senior had 
himself reached an advanced age, so that he was no longer eligible to 
become abbot; with Oswald's death the community elected another 
man named Eadnoth, and known in Ramsey sources as Eadnoth 
Iunior, to become in effect their first regular abbot (VSO v. 12). As 
abbot of Ramsey Eadnoth Junior established daughter cells at St Ives 
and Chatteris,” and on 24 April rooz—a decade to the day of 
/Ethelwine’s death—superintended the translation of the remains of 
St Ivo to Ramsey. Eadnoth held the post of abbot until he was 
elevated to the bishopric of Dorchester (in whose diocese Ramsey 
lay), possibly in roog." On his elevation to the bishopric, Eadnoth 
was succeeded as abbot by Wulfsige. The death of /Ethelwine 
deprived Ramsey of its most generous benefactor, but it 1s clear 
that his sons (Leofwine, Eadwine, and Æthelweard) had been 
groomed to take over the role which their father had played.?? 
Before his death /Ethelwine had made provision for Germanus to 


*” See Hart, ‘Eadnoth, first abbot of Ramsey’, and id., ECNENM, p. 316. 

55 Chron, Rames., p. 115. 

?? The date of Eadnoth's elevation is given as 1006 in Heads, p. 61, and as 1007 X 1009 in 
HBC, p. 215. 

59 See VSO v. 14, as well as Chron. Rames., pp. 77-8, 82, 103, 117—18, and 143. 
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leave Ramsey and to take charge of a monastery at Cholsey, thereby 
resolving an anomalous situation. which had obtained at Ramsey 
since 978. 

It remains to mention an event which had a disastrous effect on the 
community of Ramsey, and nearly led to its suppression. In the 
turmoil which followed the deaths of the Danish king Swein Fork- 
beard (who in ror3 had been declared king of England) in ror4, and 
of /Ethelred ‘the Unready’ (who had been dispossessed of his 
kingdom by Swein) in ror6, the claim to the English crown was 
advanced by Swein's son Cnut, but contested by /Ethelred's son 
Edmund, known as ‘Ironside’ for his military prowess.’ In the 
summer of rors Cnut invaded England and blockaded London, 
and gained thereby the submission of Wessex; but he was unable to 
conquer London or to gain control over the rest of England, because 
of the successful—but not ever decisive—campaign waged against 
him by Edmund Ironside. As he seemed slowly to be gaining the 
upper hand, Edmund and his army confronted Cnut's army at 
Ashingdon (Essex) on 18 October ror6, in what Sir Frank Stenton 
described as ‘one of the many battles which in the Dark Ages 
unexpectedly reversed the whole drift of the campaign'.?? Because 
of desertions from the English army, the battle ended in an over- 
whelming English defeat. Those killed among the English army 
included Eadnoth (Junior), then bishop of Dorchester and formerly 
abbot of Ramsey; Wulfsige, the current abbot of Ramsey; and 
Æthelweard, the son of Ealdorman /Ethelwine.?? (It was not unusual 
at this time—even though contrary to canon law—for ecclesiastics to 
arm themselves and take part in battle.?*) The participation of these 
men will have marked out Ramsey as a stronghold of opposition to 
Cnut, with the result that, once he had secured the entire kingdom, 
he determined to suppress the abbey and banish its monks.” 
Although Cnut was persuaded by /Elfsige, abbot of Peterborough, 


5! "There is a lucid account of these events in Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 386-93, 
based principally on the C-text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (trans. Whitelock, pp. 94—7). 

52 Tbid. p. 392. 

535 See ASC s.a. 1016 (trans. Whitelock, p. 96), and also Chron. Rames., pp. 117-18. 

** On the background of this practice in late antique Gaul, and its full implementation in 
Carolingian times, see Prinz, Klerus und Krieg im früheren Mittelalter, and (more briefly, in 
English) idem, ‘King, clergy and war’. 

55 See The Chronicle of Hugh Candidus, ed. Mellows, p. 50: ‘in diebus quoque illius, 
monachi Ramesienses pro quadam causa nimis accusati sunt apud regem ita ut coram eo 
monasterium destruendum, et monachos exterminandos adiudicatum sit. Rex autem iratus 
nimium, iussit impleri iudicium predictum’. 
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to relinquish this harsh plan, he attempted to establish control of 
Ramsey by installing a German abbot of his own choice, one 
Wythmann (Abbot Wulfsige having been killed at Ashingdon).^? 
But the Ramsey monks—no doubt mindful that Ealdorman /Ethel- 
wine had granted them freedom to appoint their own abbot, as 
Byrhtferth reports (VSO v. r2)—opposed the abbacy of Wythmann 
(ror6—20) so vigorously that within a few years he was obliged to 
resign, taking himself first on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and then, 
on returning to England, to an island retreat at Northeya [un- 
identified], said to lie within an arrow's shot of Ramsey.” Clearly 
the years ror6—20 were a stressful time for the monks of Ramsey. 
How is Byrhtferth!s career to be situated within the framework of 
Ramsey’s early history? Byrhtferth himself provides no personal 
details in his writings. If we were to assume—and it can only be an 
assumption—that, when Abbo came to Ramsey in the years 985—7, he 
was a relatively young man, aged (let us say) about 20, he will have 
been born in the 960s. Perhaps he was an oblate who was delivered to 
Ramsey (aged 7), perhaps in the 970s. (According to this scenario he 
is too young to have been one of the oblates mentioned in VSO iii. 8 
who were at Westbury soon after its foundation in 96r.) In any event 
the arrival of Abbo provided a focus for young Byrhtferth’s 
intellectual energies, and we may imagine that, under Abbo's guid- 
ance (and perhaps using materials supplied by Abbo), he began 
assembling and studying the vast compendium of texts of computis- 
tical and astronomical interest which are represented in his Glossae in 
Bedam. It was also during the early ggos that he put together the 
collection of formulas, tables, and diagrams which make up his 
Computus (the outer dates are 988 x 996). Byrhtferth's Epilogus or 
‘preface’ to his Computus contains explicit acknowledgement of the 
debt he owed to Abbo: ‘the scholar Abbo, an alumnus of St Benedict, 
through whose kindness I received my understanding of this subject 
[the computus] as well as my knowledge of other things’.** Following 
/Ethelwine’s translation of the remains of the martyred Kentish 
princes /Ethelberht and Æthelred from Wakering (Essex) to 
Ramsey c.991,? Byrhtferth composed the Passio SS. Athelberhti et 


56 See Heads, p. 61, and Chron. Rames. p. 121. 

57 Chron, Rames., pp. 125, 160. 

55 Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 379: ‘constant Abbonis sophiste 
dicta, alumpni Benedicti patris, per cuius beniuolentiam percepimus huius rei intelligen- 
tiam necnon aliarum rerum peritiam". ° Chron. Rames., p. 55. 
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Æthelredi | BHL. 2643], which forms the first part of his Historia 
regum.9 Later in the decade he composed the Vita S. Oswaldi (997 x 
1002). Possibly by this time he had been ordained a priest (at the 
canonical age of 30, hence in the ggos?),” and had been appointed 
magister scholae at Ramsey.” His duties in this post clearly involved 
instructing local clerics and priests as well as monks of Ramsey in the 
complexities of computus. But these materials are barely comprehen- 
sible without detailed explanation, and during the years roro x ror2 
he composed his Enchiridion, a handbook in Latin and English 
designed as an accessible guide to the contents of the Computus. 
And possibly Byrhtferth would have finished his life teaching 
computus and following the perpetual round of Offices and prayers 
which are the vocation of a Benedictine monk, had not the disastrous 
events of 1016 befallen Ramsey. As we shall see, Byrhtferth’s Vita S. 
Ecgwini was composed some years after the millennium at the request 
of the monks not of Ramsey but of Evesham. It is possible (but 
unprovable) that Byrhtferth had repaired to Evesham during the 
troubled years 1016-20 in order to avoid the disaster which seemed 
likely to strike Ramsey. During those years the abbot of Evesham was 
one /Elfweard (c.1014—44),9 who was a relative of King Cnut and had 
formerly been a monk of Ramsey. If any place in Cnut's kingdom was 
safe from reprisals, it was presumably Evesham, and Byrhtferth may 
have used his former association with /Elfweard to obtain hospitality 
there. On this hypothesis Byrhtferth, who by then enjoyed some 
reputation as a hagiographer and man of letters, undertook to 
compose a Life of Ecgwine, the founder of Evesham, in recompense 
for the hospitality he received there. But whether he remained at 
Evesham, and where and when he died, is simply unknown. 


© Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, ii. 1-8. 

9 See Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 150, where Byrhtferth 
describes himself as Byrhtferd maessepreost. 

9 One wonders whether Byrhtferth was the unnamed master mentioned in the Liber 
benefactorum. who, on discovering that four Ramsey schoolboys (including Oswald ‘the 
Younger’ and /Ethelric, future bishop of Dorchester) had cracked a bell, flew into a rage and 
threatened them with a terrible beating, though they were subsequently pardoned by Abbot 
Eadnoth (Chron. Rames., p. 113). 

9 Heads, p. 47, based on both Chron. Rames., p. 148, and Chron. Evesham (ed. Macray, 
p. 83; Thomas of Marlborough, History of the Abbey of Evesham, ed. Sayers and Watkiss, 
p. 150): ""Eluuardus abbas . . . Bradewellam pro sex marcis auri redemit a consanguineo suo 
rege Cnutone. It has been suggested that /Elfweard was a kinsman of Ælfgifu of 
Northampton: Williams, ‘“‘Cockles amongst the wheat", p. 8. 
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II. THE WRITINGS OF BYRHTFERTH 


Byrhtferth of Ramsey was one of the most prolific authors, in Latin 
and English, of the late Anglo-Saxon period. The corpus of writings 
which are either transmitted under his name, or can with confidence 
be ascribed to him, embraces computus, hagiography, and history 
(and, probably, poetry as well). It is appropriate to describe these 
writings, beginning with those which carry his name. 


1. Computus 


Byrhtferth's Enchiridion (see below, no. 2) was composed as an 
explanatory commentary on a computus—by which is meant a 
collection of formulae, tables, and diagrams, not for the most part 
in connected prose, which are used in calculating the date of Easter— 
which Byrhtferth had himself compiled. Although no manuscript of 
Byrhtferth's Computus survives that dates from his lifetime—indeed 
there is no contemporary manuscript of any of his writings—three 
twelfth-century English manuscripts preserve a computus which is 
closely similar, if not identical, to that which underlies the Enchir- 
idion. (It is the nature of computistical manuscripts that they invite 
interpolation and revision in accordance with each scribe's sense of 
what is essential; with the result that, like liturgical manuscripts, no 
two computistical manuscripts are ever wholly identical.) The three 
manuscripts in question are: Oxford, St John's College r7, written at 
Thorney by two scribes in the years 1110-11; London, BL, Cotton 
Tiberius C. i, fos. 2-17 + Harley 3667, written at Peterborough 
c.1120; and London, BL, Cotton Tiberius E. iv, written at Winch- 
combe in the latter part of the twelfth century.” (It will be noted that 
each of these monasteries either had direct contact with Ramsey, as in 
the case of Winchcombe, or lay in its immediate vicinity, as do 
Thorney and Peterborough.) From these three twelfth-century 
witnesses it is possible to reconstruct the contents of Byrhtferth’s 
Computus.® It is clear in the first instance that Byrhtferth's Computus 
was modelled on a similar work compiled by Abbo, and presumably 
left behind at Ramsey when Abbo returned to Fleury in 987. From 
various annotations and calculations involving the Golden Number 

64 The computistical contents of the three manuscripts are listed by Baker and Lapidge 
in Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, pp. lii-lv, lv-lvii, and lvii-lviii respectively. 

55 A reconstruction, with detailed listing of contents, is printed by Baker and Lapidge, 


ibid. pp. 373-427. Further diagrams which pertain to the work were identified by Baker, 
‘More diagrams by Byrhtferth of Ramsey’. 
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and concurrents, and occurrences of the Jissextus lunae (which occur 
in leap years), it can be determined that Byrhtferth's Computus was 
compiled during the years 988-96. 

The copy of Byrhtferth's Computus in Oxford, St John's 17 is 
prefaced by a complex ‘diagram of the physical and physiological 
fours’, which bears the rubric: ‘hanc figuram edidit Bryhtferó monachus 
Ramesiensis cenobii de concordia mensium atque elementorum? 
(fo. 7"). Byrhtferth's name is also encoded in some pictograms and 
ogams placed at the centre of this diagram." The diagram is then 
followed in this manuscript by a ‘preface’ or (what Byrhtferth calls) 
Epilogus,? in which Byrhtferth's authorship is explicitly stated once 
again: ‘Proemium Brihtferthi Ramesiensis cenobii monachi super 
Bedam de temporibus! (fo. r2")? The Epilogus is intended not 
simply as the preface to Byrhtferth’s own Computus, which follows on 
fos. 13'—4r', but also to the collection of scientific writings which follow 
it in both St John's 17 and in Cotton Tiberius E. iv: Bede, De temporibus 
[CPL 2318], De natura rerum [CPL 1343], and De temporum ratione 
[CPL 2320]; Helperic of Auxerre, De computo ecclesiastico; and two 
computistical letters of Dionysius Exiguus [CPL 2284, 2286]. Signific- 
antly, two of these works—Bede's De natura rerum and De temporum 
ratione—supplied the framework for the extensive collectaneum of 
quotations from cosmological, computistical, and exegetical writings 
which make up Byrhtferth's G/ossae in Bedam (see below, no. 3). 


2. Enchiridion 


As stated above, Byrhtferth's Enchiridion was devised as an explanat- 
ory commentary, partly in English (for the benefit of country priests 
who did not know Latin well), and partly in Latin (for monks who 
did), on Byrhtferth's own Computus (above, no. 1). Byrhtferth names 
himself six times in the Enchiridion, and refers explicitly to his 
schooling at Ramsey.” The Enchiridion was evidently composed later 
than the Computus (988 x 996), and later than the murder of Abbo at 


55 Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. lix. 

57 Printed ibid. p. 374; a less complex version of the same diagram was also copied into 
the Enchiridion i. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, ibid. pp. 14-15). 

$^ See Sims-Williams, ‘Byrhtferth’s ogam signature’, esp. pp. 284-5. 

9 Byrhtferth uses the same (misunderstood) Graecism to describe the preface of his Vita 
S. Ecgwint: VSE Epil. (below, p. 206 with n. 1). 

7 Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 375. 

7 Enchiridion, ii. 1. 438, 488; iii. 2. 2, 111, 198—9; and iii. 3. 95: ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
pp. 88, 92, 136, 142, 150, and 166 respectively. 

7 Enchiridion, i. 1. 157—8; ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 16. 
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La Réole (in Aquitaine) on r3 November roo4, since Abbo is 
described at one point as being digne memorie.” On the other hand, 
Bishop Eadnoth of Dorchester, who was formerly abbot of Ramsey 
(known there as Eadnoth Junior), and who was killed with Edmund 
Ironside’s army at Ashingdon (Essex) on 18 October ror6, is 
described at one point as living."' It is possible to narrow these 
outer dating limits (1004 x ror6) by attention to various computis- 
tical calculations which Byrhtferth includes in the course of the work: 
at one point he reports that he was writing on 5 Feb. and that r Feb. 
in that year was a Thursday (the concurrent was therefore 7: hence 
one of three years, 1005, rorr, or 1016),’° and elsewhere, that the year 
in which he was writing had an epact of r4." During the period 
1004-16, only rorr had an epact of r4. In other words, Byrhtferth 
was at work composing his Enchiridion in February tort. 

The Enchiridion is divided into four parts. Of these, parts i-ii, and 
the beginning of iii (to the end of iii. 2) are concerned with the 
principles of computus. Part iii. 3, however, turns to grammatical 
matters, and Byrhtferth describes the various kinds of poetry (basing 
himself on Bede, De arte metrica), then the various figures of speech 
(drawn from Bede, De schematibus et tropis), then accents and 
diacritical marks (from Isidore, Etymologiae), and finally, weights 
and measures (drawn principally from Bede, De temporum ratione). 
Part iv of the Enchiridion constitutes in effect a separate treatise 
concerned with arithmology, that is to say, the symbolic significance 
of numbers. In this part, Byrhtferth compiled a sort of dictionary of 
numbers, from 1 through to 20, then 30, 60, and roo, and finally 
1,000. It is not clear that he was following a single patristic model for 
the structure of part iv (there is, for example, a similar work by 
Isidore, Liber numerorum [CPL 1193], but Byrhtferth seems not to 
have known it); rather, he draws from a wide range of reading in 
patristic sources in providing explanations of the significance of 
individual numbers. These sources include: Augustine, De ciuitate 
Dei and De trinitate, Bede, De temporum ratione; Gregory, Homiliae 
vl, in Euangelia and Moralia in Iob; Haymo of Auxerre, Homiliae de 
tempore; and Jerome, Commentarius in Matthaeum. 'The concern with 

73 Enchiridion, iv. 1. 404; ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 228. 

74 Enchiridion, iii. 2. 198: "Byrhtferó mzssepreost stent on pam twelftan stede fter pam 
biscope Eadnoóe' (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 150). 

75 Enchiridion, i. 2. 234-6; ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 38. 


© Enchiridion, iii. 2. 111-12: ‘nu togeare, pa Brihtferd writere pis awrat, synd feowertyne 
epactas’ (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 142). 
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arithmology which inspired the compilation of part iv is found 
throughout his Latin writings. 


3. Glossae in Bedam 


When Johann Herwagen (the younger) published his edition of the 
complete works of Bede at Basle in 1563, he included alongside his 
editions of Bede's scientific treatises De natura rerum and De temporum 
ratione three sets of explanatory glosses, drawn from earlier author- 
ities. The most extensive set of such glosses, which Herwagen always 
positioned first, was the one which he attributed to Bridfertus 
Ramesiensis."" The name, and the subject matter of the glosses, 
point unambiguously to Byrhtferth of Ramsey as their author (or 
rather, compiler). Unfortunately, however, the manuscript which 
Herwagen used has not been preserved, and since no other manu- 
script of the Glossae Bridferti has ever come to light, various doubts 
have been raised about the attribution to Byrhtferth, notably by C. W. 
Jones, who in 1938 argued that, since some of the material in the 
Glossae Bridferti 1s also found in glossed manuscripts of Bede's two 
treatises written at Auxerre and Laon in the ninth century, the 
Glossae Bridferti must have been compiled there as well, and can have 
nothing to do with Byrhtferth of Ramsey.” In fact Jones’s doubts 
were founded on a series of misapprehensions, and cannot be 
sustained." 

The Glossae Bridferti are not a commentary in the usual sense of 
the word (that is, with single /emmata from the text of Bede 
accompanied by brief interpretamenta, most often consisting of a 
synonym or periphrastic explanation of the /emma). Rather, they 
are a compendious co/lectaneum of extracts, often very lengthy ones, 
which were thought to shed light in some way on the content of single 
chapters of Bede’s two treatises. The works which are most fre- 
quently laid under contribution are the following: Augustine, De 
ciuitate Dei and De trinitate; Gregory the Great, Homiliae .xl. in 

” The Glossae Bridferti Ramesiensis in Bedam are edited in Opera Bedae, ed. Herwagen, i. 
164-81 [on De temporum ratione, c. 1], i. 182-4 [on De temporum ratione, c. 4], ii. 1-49 [on De 
natura rerum, CC. 1—22, 25—7, 29-31, 36], ii. 49-173 [on De temporum ratione, cc. 2-3, 5—64]; 
the Glossae Bridferti printed by Herwagen are repr. PL xc. 186—254 [on De natura rerum, cc. 
1-22, 25-7, 29—31, 36], 297-518 [on De temporum ratione, cc. 2-3, 5—64], 685—95 [on De 
temporum ratione, c. 1], 700-2 [on De temporum ratione, c. 4]. 

78 Jones, ‘The Byrhtferth glosses’. 

? As was shown convincingly by Gorman, ‘The glosses of Bede's De temporum ratione 


attributed to Byrhtferth of Ramsey’; and see now Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth of Ramsey and the 
Glossae Bridferti in Bedam. 
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Euangelia and Moralia in lob, Haymo of Auxerre, Homiliae de 
tempore; Isidore, Etymologiae and De natura rerum; and Jerome, 
Commentarius in Matthaeum. In addition to these patristic writings, 
the compiler also quotes extensively from Macrobius, Comm. in 
Somnium Scipionis. 

It will be noted that these patristic writings are precisely those which 
were used by Byrhtferth in part iv of his Enchiridion (listed above). As 
we have also seen, Byrhtferth was the one Anglo-Saxon author to show 
knowledge of Macrobius, Comm. in Somnium Scipionis, from which he 
quotes in his Enchiridion (as also in his Vita S. Oswaldi, as we shall see). 
It is also striking that the G/ossae Bridferti, in their exposition of c. 1 of 
Bede's De temporum ratione, contain a sort of mini-dictionary of the 
arithmological significance of the numbers from r to roo, based 
principally on Augustine's De ciuitate Dei and Gregory's Moralia in 
Iob.? Very often the explanation of the significance of a number given 
in the Glossae Bridferti is repeated, sometimes verbatim, in part iv of 
Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, often with amplifications drawn from Bede's 
De temporum ratione and from Haymo's Homiliae de tempore. The 
similarities can most economically be explained by supposing that the 
mini-dictionary of arithmology contained in the G/ossae Bridferti is a 
preliminary draft of the more substantial work on the same subject 
which forms part iv of the Enchiridion. 

Clear links between the Glossae Bridferti and Byrhtferth (and 
Ramsey) are also established by textual evidence. For example, the 
Latin text of Bede's De temporum ratione as printed by Herwagen has 
its closest relative, among the many manuscripts collated by C. W. 
Jones, in BL, Cotton Tiberius E. iv:*’ that is to say, the aforemen- 
tioned twelfth-century manuscript from Winchcombe which contains 
Bede's scientific treatises alongside Byrhtferth's own Computus. By 
the same token, the Latin text of Bede's De temporibus as printed by 
Herwagen has its closest relative, among the manuscripts collated by 
Jones, in Oxford, St John's College r7,? the aforementioned early 
twelfth-century manuscript from Thorney containing Bede's scien- 
tific treatises alongside Byrhtferth’s Computus and Epilogus. Finally, 
the Latin text of Bede’s De natura rerum as printed by Herwagen has 
its closest relative in a manuscript now in London, BL, Royal 13. A. 
XI, a twelfth-century manuscript thought by Jones to be ‘a transcript 
of material brought to England with Abbo of Fleury’.** That is to say, 


8 PL xc. 693-5. 8! Jones, ‘The Byrhtferth glosses’, p. 82. 
© Bedae Opera de Temporibus, ed. Jones, p. 165. 55 Tbid. p. 153. 
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the Latin texts of Bede's scientific writings printed by Herwagen, to 
which were appended the Glossae Bridferti, are all closely related to 
manuscripts associated with Abbo, Byrhtferth, and Ramsey. 

In sum, the textual evidence suggests that Abbo of Fleury brought 
with him to Ramsey texts of various scientific writings—Bede’s De 
natura rerum, De temporibus, and De temporum ratione, along with 
Helperic's De computo ecclesiastico—and that these formed the core of 
a computistical collection to which Byrhtferth subsequently prefixed 
his own Computus, and which, as we have seen, is preserved in three 
twelfth-century manuscripts: Oxford, St John's College, r7 and 
London, BL, Cotton Tiberius C. i and E. iv. Alongside two of 
these texts—Bede's De natura rerum and De temporum ratione— 
Byrhtferth assembled the florilegium of excerpts from earlier writers 
which was to be printed, perhaps from a twelfth-century English 
manuscript from Ramsey or its environs, by Herwagen as the Glossae 
Bridferti in Bedam. Because the Glossae Bridferti also include lengthy 
excerpts from Carolingian commentators on Bede's treatises, such as 
Martin of Laon and Heiric of Auxerre, it is reasonable to assume that 
these, too, were brought to Ramsey by Abbo, perhaps already 
attached to the texts of Bede they were designed to explicate. 
During Abbo's sojourn at Ramsey Byrhtferth also availed himself 
of the opportunity of copying out long passages of Macrobius, 
Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis from the manuscript of Macro- 
bius which Abbo had brought with him to Ramsey (Paris, BNF, lat. 
7299) and which he took back with him to Fleury in 987. We may 
assume that Byrhtferth's reading in cosmological and patristic sources 
continued after Abbo's departure, and that he continued to add 
relevant passages to his Glossae Bridferti whenever he found them. 
How long the process continued is impossible to say, but it 1s perhaps 
significant that at one point in the materials assembled to illustrate c. 
45 of Bede's De temporum ratione (on embolisms and ‘common years’), 
the Glossae contain a reference to the annus praesens as being in the 
sixth or seventh year of the decennovenal (nineteen-year) cycle. The 


3% Trial collation of some of the passages of Macrobius included in the Glossae Bridferti 
indicates that the text quoted by Byrhtferth is indistinguishable from that in BNF, lat. 7299; 
but the matter is complicated by the fact that, out of some 230 surviving manuscripts of 
Macrobius' work, only five were thoroughly collated by the most recent editor of that text 
(J. Willis, in 1970). Without a fuller record of collation, it is impossible to evaluate the 
significance of individual variant readings. 

55 PL xc. 485: ‘Verbi gratia, praesenti anno, qui est septimus circuli decennovenalis, finis 
erit embolismi in accensione lunae Aprilis, quoniam anno praeterito, id est sexto 
decennovenalis ab accensione lunae Aprilis initium sumpsit. 
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sixth and seventh years of the decennovenal cycle relevant to 
Byrhtferth’s scholarly activity are 993 and 994, implying that he 
was still at work on his Glossae in Bedam in those years. 

Much work remains to be done on the Glossae in Bedam, particu- 
larly in identifying the sources on which Byrhtferth drew. The 
subsequent step would be to collate all the passages identified against 
surviving manuscripts (or against full apparatus critici, where these 
are available), in the attempt to determine either the affiliations of the 
manuscripts, or perhaps even the very manuscripts themselves, which 
were used by Byrhtferth. Only then would a clear picture emerge of 
Byrhtferth's working methods, and the resources of the Ramsey 
library in which he worked. 

These three works are transmitted in Byrhtferth’s name, and leave 
no doubt about his authorship. Two of these writings—the Fpilogus 
to his Computus, and the Latin sections of the Enchiridion—are 
composed in a highly distinctive, idiosyncratic even, Latin style. 
The remaining works to be discussed are attributed to Byrhtferth on 
the grounds that they share this distinctive style. 


4. Vita S. Oswaldi 


The Vita S. Oswaldi first appeared in print in 1879. Since the sole 
manuscript which preserves it (our N) carries no indication of 
authorship, the work was necessarily considered anonymous by its 
first editor, James Raine; but Raine rightly deduced that the author 
‘must have been a monk of Ramsey," and that the work was 
composed during the archbishopric of Ælfric (995 x 1005), who is 
mentioned as a living witness to the miracles performed at the shrine 
of Edward, king and martyr (VSO iv. 21). It fell to S. J. Crawford, 
then of the University of Southampton, who during the r920s was 
preparing an edition of the Enchiridion for the series EETS, to 
recognize the similarities between the Latin style of the anonymous 
‘monk of Ramsey’, who was active during the decade 995-1005, and 


86 A complete record of the sources which I have been able to identify thus far (using 
electronic databases) is found in The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 266—74; but the work of 
identification is impeded by the fact that a number of the sources in question—notably the 
glosses on Bede by Heiric of Auxerre (as preserved in Melk, Stiftsbibliothek, 412)—are as 
yet unprinted. For a full listing of the sources (including unprinted ones) used by 
Byrhtferth in one chapter of his G/ossae—those for c. 5 of Bede's De temporum ratione— 
see Gorman, “The glosses on Bede's De temporum ratione, pp. 226—31. 

87 HCY i, p. lxv; this much is clear from the narration of Oswald's final visit to Ramsey 


(VSO v. 13). 
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Byrhtferth, a monk of Ramsey who was at work on his Enchiridion 
only a few years later (1orr). In an important article published in 
1929 Crawford set out in impressive detail the verbal links between 
the Vita S. Oswaldi and the Enchiridion, beginning with the identical 
phrasing borrowed from Macrobius, Commentarius in Somnium 
Scipionis, continuing through a list of some sixty-five indisputable 
verbal parallels, and concluding with a lengthy list (nearly ninety 
words) of the vocabulary, often unusual, shared by both works.** The 
quantity of evidence presented by Crawford is overwhelming, and 
does not need to be rehearsed here; suffice it to say that his case for 
identifying the anonymous monk of Ramsey with Byrhtferth is a very 
powerful one. So it seemed to Crawford’s contemporaries, although 
one scholar—J. Armitage Robinson—injected a note of mild scepti- 
cism.? Later scholars pointed to inconsistencies in presentation 
(especially in the account of the so-called ‘anti-monastic reaction’) 
and to errors of fact (in the membership of Ealdorman A‘thelwine’s 
family, for example) in the Vita S. Oswaldi, and D. J. V. Fisher 
concluded in 1952 that the construction of the Life ‘seems too clumsy 
to be the work of Byrhtferth';? he suggested that the Vita S. Oswaldi 
‘in its present form is based upon a Life written by Byrhtferth of 
Ramsey which has been interpolated by a later writer probably 
resident in one of the Mercian monasteries’.”' But Fisher exaggerated 
the amount of inconsistency and error in the Life, as Eric John 
pointed out in 1966, and John went on to suggest—rightly, in my 
view—that the inconsistency and error is to be charged to the scribe 
of the unique manuscript." One important point which Fisher did 
make, however, is that ‘before this vexed problem of authorship is 
finally settled another work, the Vita Ecgwini, will have to be taken 
into account??? With these various discussions in mind, I attempted 

55 Crawford, ‘Byrhtferth of Ramsey and the anonymous Life of St Oswald’, pp. 103-8. 

3 SByrhtferth and the Life of St Oswald’. Robinson argued that ‘a judgement based on 
style must take account of other elements than vocabulary and phraseology’ (p. 41), and 
pointed to the loose use in VSO of the relative pronoun gui (for which he could find no 
parallel in the Enchiridion), and the confusion of passive and active infinitives in VSO 
(which, again, he could not parallel in the Enchiridion); but in fact both these features are 
found throughout Byrhtferth's Latin, the Enchiridion included (see below, pp. lxii, lxv). In 
any case Robinson concluded positively: ‘If the reader will look at Mr Crawford's table of 
parallels, he will see how much there is to be set in the balance against these tentative 
objections. It is quite possible, as indeed it is to be hoped, that the decision will go in his 
favour. Be that as it may, he has earned our gratitude by calling fresh attention to a 
biography which deserves to be re-edited’ (pp. 41-2). 


°° ‘The anti-monastic reaction’, p. 258. ?! Thid. p. 259. 
°? Orbis Britanniae, pp. 290-1. °3 "The anti-monastic reaction’, p. 259 n. 18. 
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in 1975 to reassess Crawford’s arguments in favour of Byrhtferth’s 
authorship of the Vita S. Oswaldi, while taking into account the 
evidence of the Vita S. Ecgmini.^* It seemed to me then, as it seems to 
me now, that the evidence in favour of Byrhtferth’s authorship of the 
two saints Lives is overwhelming. It can be corroborated (if 
corroboration is needed) by the discussion of Byrhtferth's Latinity 
in the following section of the Introduction, and by the many notes 
(too numerous to list) accompanying the editions printed below, 
which draw attention to verbal parallels between all of Byrhtferth’s 
writings. 

As we have seen, the outer dating termini for the composition of the 
Vita S. Oswaldi are the dates of the archbishopric of /Elfric of 
Canterbury (995-1005). However, it is possible to narrow these 
outer limits. On the one hand, Byrhtferth at one point (VSO iii. 
II) refers explicitly to the Vita S. A:thelwoldi by Wulfstan of 
Winchester; since this work was issued only after the translation of 
St Æthelwold on ro September 996,” it is unlikely that a copy would 
have been available at Ramsey before the beginning of 997. On the 
other hand, the Vita S. Osmaldi concludes abruptly with the deaths of 
Oswald (29 February 992) and Ealdorman /Ethelwine (24 April 992), 
and describes no event thereafter; accordingly, the fact that 
Byrhtferth makes no mention whatsoever of the translation of St 
Oswald's remains at Worcester on r5 April roo2 indicates fairly 
strongly that his Vita S. Oswaldi had been completed before the 
translation.” In other words, the outer dating limits for the com- 
position of the Vita S. Oswaldi are 997 X 1002. 


5. Vita S. Ecgmini 


Immediately following the Vita S. Osmaldi in the only manuscript 
which preserves it (London, BL, Cotton Nero E. 1, pt. 1) is the 
unique copy of a Vita S. Ecgwini, an account of an early eighth- 
century bishop of Worcester who was also the founder of the 
monastery of Evesham. Like its companion, the Vita S. Ecgwini 
carries no indication of authorship. From internal evidence it 1s clear 
that the Life of St Ecgwine was composed after the turn of the 
millennium, for the author describes himself at one point as ‘nos uero, 
qui in ultima millenarii sumus parte et ultra progressi (VSE iv. 6). 


?* «The hermeneutic style’, pp. 90-4 = ALL ii. 128-32. 
° See Wulfstan of Winchester, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. clxv-clxvi. 
%6 See JW ii. 452 (s.a. 1002), and discussion below, p. lxvii with n. 182. 
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Like Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, the Vita S. Ecgmini 1s divided into four 
parts (each representing one of the four stages in the life of man); also 
like the Enchiridion its discussion is underpinned with (seemingly 
irrelevant) arithmological interpretation of, for example, the six days 
which separate Christmas from the date of St Ecgwine's deposition 
(VSE iv. 5). These structural and thematic links are reinforced by a 
substantial number of verbal parallels between the two works; and an 
even larger number of such parallels links the Vita S. Ecgmini with the 
Vita S. Oswaldi.” When taken in combination, this evidence estab- 
lishes that Byrhtferth was also the author of the Vita S. Ecgmini.?? 
Unlike the Enchiridion and the Vita S. Oswaldi, which both envisage 
an audience at Ramsey, the Vita S. Ecgmini is addressed to the monks 
of Evesham (VSE iv. 12: ‘haec uobis, reuerendissimi fratres Eoues- 
hamenses, dicta sunt’). As we have seen (above, p. xxix), there is 
reason to think that Byrhtferth sought refuge at Evesham from the 
turmoil which followed the disastrous defeat of Edmund Ironside’s 
army (which included the abbot of Ramsey and the bishop of 
Dorchester, himself a former abbot of Ramsey) at Ashingdon 
(Essex) on 18 October 1016, when Ramsey was in danger of being 
suppressed by the victorious King Cnut. On this hypothesis, the Vita 
S. Ecgwini will have been composed in recompense for the hospitality 
which Byrhtferth received at Evesham, the implication then being 
that it was composed in the years following ror6. 


6. Historia regum 


A manuscript now in Cambridge, CCC 139, fos. 1-165, represents a 
historical compilation of very varied content, most of it pertaining to 
northern England, including such works as Richard of Hexham’s De 
gestis regis Stephani, a tract on the archbishops of York, and another 
on the siege of Durham. The manuscript was written at Durham 
c.1164, and was owned soon afterwards by the Cistercian abbey of 
Sawley (Lancashire). Among the varied contents is a work entitled 
Historia regum (fos. 51'—129"), which is a compilation by Symeon, 


?/ See Lapidge, ‘The hermeneutic style’, pp. 9024 = ALL ii. 128-32. 

95 The evidence is set out by Lapidge, "Byrhtferth and the Vita S. Ecgmin?, pp. 333-41 
= ALL ii. 295—303, and need not be repeated here. The notes accompanying the edition of 
the Vita S. Ecgmini (below) contain many references, too many to list, to parallels with other 
writings of Byrhtferth. 

? On the Durham origin of the manuscript, see Meehan, ‘Durham twelfth-century 
manuscripts in Cistercian houses’, esp. pp. 440-2, and Norris, ‘History, wisdom and 
illumination’, esp. pp. 72-3, 101-4. 
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precentor of Durham, who died c.1129.? Symeon’s compilation 
extends to AD r129, and is drawn inter alia from various recent 
sources, including the Chronica of John of Worcester and the Gesta 
regum of William of Malmesbury."' The earliest sections of 
Symeon’s compilation concern the history of England from the 
seventh century until 887.'° Some years ago it was shown by Peter 
Hunter Blair that these early sections of the Historia regum are written 
in a highly distinctive style which indicates composition by a single 
author, the implication being that Symeon simply incorporated this 
earlier work into his own Historia regum. Systematic analysis of the 
style indicates that the author of these early sections was Byrhtferth of 
Ramsey." Byrhtferth's authorship is revealed not only by the 
distinctive vocabulary and phraseology, but also by recurrent use of 
arithmological interpretation, and above all by the quotation of two 
lines of Arator’s Historia apostolica (i. 226—7: ‘Spiritus alme ueni, sine 
te non diceris umquam; / munera da linguae qui das in munere 
linguas") as a sort of personal prayer, to mark the transition from one 
section of a work to another. In the Enchiridion, for example, 
Byrhtferth quoted these lines to mark the transition from pt. ii to 
pt. iii, and again, to mark the beginning of his discussion of paschal 
reckoning, where he described them as ‘oratio patris Byrhtferói'. 
By the same token, he quotes them at the beginning of his Vita S. 
Ecgmini, and describes them there as the ‘exordium meae orationis? 
(VSE Epil). It is therefore highly significant when, in the early 
sections of the Historia regum, the transition from pt. ii to pt. iii (from 
the discussion of Bede's writings to the chronicle of eighth-century 
Northumbria) is marked by quotation of the same two lines of Arator. 

In dividing his Historia regum into four parts,” Byrhtferth 


10 On Symeon, see the important collection of essays ed. Rollason, Symeon of Durham; 
on Symeon's authorship of the Historia regum, see Symeon of Durham, Libellus de exordio, 
ed. Rollason, pp. xlviii-xlix. 

U! Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, ii. 3-283. 

' These early sections occupy fos. 51'—76' of Cambridge, CCC 139; they are ed. ibid. ii. 

—91. 
103 Hunter Blair, ‘Some observations on the Historia regum attributed to Symeon of 
Durham’, esp. pp. 78-104 (on the contents of the early sections) and 114—r5 (on the style of 
the early sections). 

104 See Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the early sections’, pp. 97—122 = ALL ii. 317-42. 

US Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 120. 1% Thid. p. 136. 

V7 In the circumstances, it is impossible to be certain that the title Historia regum— 
which was used by Symeon of Durham for his compilation—is that which was used by 
Byrhtferth; but inasmuch as Byrhtferth's work concerns (respectively) the kings of Kent, 
Northumbria, and Wessex, the title Historia regum is wholly appropriate. 
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followed a procedure similar to that which he had used in his 
Enchiridion, and which he was to use again in his Vita S. Ecgmini. 
The contents of the four parts are as follows (page references are to 
the edition by Arnold, Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia): 


pt. i. the early kings of Kent; the murder of the Kentish princes 
/Ethelberht and /Ethelred (ii. 3-13); 


pt. ii. the early kings of Northumbria; the foundation of the 
monastery of Monkwearmouth-Jarrow by King Ecgfrith; the 
early history of the abbey, drawn from Bede's Historia abbatum; 
and Bede's Versus de die iudicii, quoted in extenso (ii. 13-30); 


pt. iii. the kings of Northumbria continued, incorporating annals 
for the years 732—802 (ii. 30—3, 38—47, 50—66); "° 


pt. iv. the early kings of Wessex, up to 887, drawn mostly from 
Asser, Vita /Elfredi (ii. 66—91). 


'The account of the murder of the Kentish princes in pt. 1 is an 
independent piece of hagiography, a Passio SS. A:thelberhti et 
ZEthelredi [BHL 2643]. In 991 Ealdorman /Ethelwine had translated 
the remains of the two Kentish princes from Wakering (Essex), where 
they were buried, to Ramsey; and, given that the Latin style of the 
Passio SS. A:thelberhti et A:thelredi is very much Byrhtferth’s own, it 
would seem that Byrhtferth composed the work soon after the 
translation in 99r, and then subsequently incorporated it entire in 
pt. i of his Historia regum. The annals for the years 732—802 have their 
focus of interest in York, and are frequently referred to as the ‘York 
Annals. In some cases the discussion which they incorporate, 
concerning (say) the affairs of Charlemagne, is best understood in 
terms of contacts between York and Alcuin. In any event, they were 
not composed by Byrhtferth. However, since some of their material — 
that pertaining, for example, to the abbots of Ripon—was known to 
Byrhtferth at the time he was composing the Vita S. Oswaldi between 
997 and roo2 (VSO v. 9), there may be reason to think that a copy of 
the ‘York Annals had been brought from York to Ramsey by 


108 This part contains, against the years 740 and 781, lengthy interpolations which cannot 
have been part of Byrhtferth’s original work, insofar as they were demonstrably composed 
after 1113 (Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, ii. 33—8, 47—50); it was presumably 
Symeon of Durham who incorporated them into the framework of the earlier work (of 
Byrhtferth): see Hunter Blair, ‘Some observations on the Historia regum attributed to 
Symeon of Durham’, pp. 87—90. 

10 Chron, Rames., p. 55. 
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Archbishop Oswald himself." In sum, much work remains to be 
done on Byrhtferth's Historia regum. 

With regard to the Vita S. Oswaldi, Vita S. Ecgmini, and Historia 
regum it is possible to be entirely confident about Byrhtferth's 
authorship. Whether these three works, together with the three 
previously listed which bear his name, represent the full extent of 
his literary estate, remains to be determined. Two possible areas 
which merit further research may be mentioned: Byrhtferth's con- 
tribution to a (hypothetical) Latin chronicle pertaining to tenth- 
century English history; and his composition of Latin poetry. 


7. Other works 


Concerning the chronicle of tenth-century history: it will be noted, 
in the first instance, that, immediately following the end of the 
Byrhtferthian ‘early sections’ incorporated in Symeon of Durham's 
Historia regum, there is a set of brief annals for the years 888-957.'" 
These annals are written in a telegraphic style, and contain no trace 
of the distinctive (unmistakable, even) features which mark the style 
of Byrhtferth.''? Then there are many verbal similarities (including 
identical sentences) between the Vita S. Oswaldi and the Chronica of 
John of Worcester.'"? Since John was writing a century later than 
Byrhtferth, one might assume a priori that he was simply drawing 
on Byrhtferth’s earlier Life of Oswald; but since all John's debts to 
the Life are assigned to specific years, and since there is not a single 
date in the whole of the Life of St Oswald, it may be more 
economical to assume that both authors were drawing independently 
on a set of annals for the years 958-92, and that these annals 
provided the framework for the annals recorded by John."'* It is also 
striking that at various points in these annals, for example s.a. 987— 
a passage which has no correlate in the Vita S. Oswaldi—John uses 
vocabulary which is unmistakably ‘Byrhtferthian’, such as the adverb 


110 See my discussion in ALL i. 429—30. 

Ul Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, ii. 91-5; see Hunter Blair, ‘Some 
observations on the Historia regum attributed to Symeon of Durham’, pp. 104-6. 

!? Byrhtferth’s composition of at least the final entry of these annals is ruled out on 
chronological grounds, since it refers to Edward the Confessor (who became king in 1042): 
Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, ii. 95. But the reference to Edward the 
Confessor could be a later, post-Byrhtferthian, interpolation, perhaps by Symeon of 
Durham. 

13 See Hart, ‘The early section of the Worcester Chronicle’, esp. pp. 258-65 and 311-12 
(which presents a list of the parallel passages in question). 

! See Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 75-80. 
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inedicibiliter.^ To pile hypothesis on hypothesis, could such 


vocabulary indicate that Byrhtferth was the compiler of the annals 
which were then laid under contribution by him in his own Vita S. 
Osmaldi, and later by John of Worcester in his Chronica? (Note also 
that John's debts to this hypothetical chronicle begin in 958, the year 
following the termination—g57—of the set of tenth-century annals 
included in Symeon of Durham's Historia regum.) Finally, there is 
reason to suspect that the compiler of the Liber benefactorum drew on 
this same hypothetical chronicle, particularly in his account of the 
dedication of the rebuilt tower at Ramsey on 8 November 9gr: 
Byrhtferth’s incomplete and oblique account of this event (VSO v. 
II-I3) cannot have been the source of the prosaic, but readily 
comprehensible, account in the Liber benefactorum. Once again, 
the most plausible hypothesis is that both authors—Byrhtferth and 
the anonymous author of the Liber benefactorum—were drawing on a 
lost, common source, possibly one composed by Byrhtferth himself. 

Finally, the question of whether Byrhtferth composed Latin 
poetry. It is reasonable to suspect that he will have received some 
training in verse composition from Abbo, inasmuch as Abbo's 
Quaestiones. grammaticales—which are principally concerned with 
matters of scansion—are addressed to the monks of Ramsey, as we 
have seen. That he did on occasion compose Latin verse is clear from 
the end of the Vita S. Oswaldi where he quotes a twelve-line epitaph 
of St Oswald (inc. ‘Conspicuum retinet bustum memoranda per 
aeuum’: /CL 2655) which, according to the preceding rubric, he had 
composed himself: ‘de epitaphio a nobis edicto" (SO v. 19). It is also 
likely that various verses scattered throughout his Computus were 
composed by him. The poem ‘Me legat annales (/CL 9480) is 
prefaced in the Computus by the following distich: 


Hos claros uersus uenerabilis edidit auctor 
Beda sacer, multum nitido sermone coruscans. 


Interestingly, when the poem 'Me legat annales! is quoted in 
Byrhtferth’s Historia regum, it is prefaced by the very same distich." 
The diction of this distich is closely paralleled in other Latin verse 
incorporated in Byrhtferth's Computus: 


5 TW ii. 436. For Byrhtferth’s use of the word inedicibiliter, see below, p. xlviii. 
"6 Chron, Rames., pp. 9o-1or. 

17 See Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. xxxi, 384. 

18 HR ii. rs (ed. Arnold, ii. 23). 
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Edidit hos famulus gnaro meditamine uersus 
Perspicuos summi Beda sacer Domini, ? 


and 


Hanc sententiolam uenerabilis edidit auctor 
Beda sacer, multum nitido sermone coruscans, 
Zodiaci ratione super cicli manifesta 


quatinus hunc quisque scrutans cognoscere possit. ^? 


The shared diction in these verses (uenerabilis edidit auctor, Beda sacer, 
multum nitido sermone coruscans) indicate that they are the work of one 
author; given the context, the author in question would seem to be 
Byrhtferth. And if Byrhtferth composed these computistical verses, 
then there may be reason to suspect that he also composed the 
*Metrical Calendar of Ramsey’, which is interpolated into the 
liturgical kalendar in his Computus,?' and which is quoted by him 
both in his Vita S. Osmaldi and in the early sections of the Historia 
regum." Possibly more Byrhtferthian verse such as this awaits 
detection. 


III. BYRHTFERTH’S LATINITY 


As we have seen, the attribution of several Latin writings to 
Byrhtferth depends on the fact that the distinctive and idiosyncratic 
style found in two of the Latin works which are transmitted in his 
name (the Epilogus or ‘preface’ to his Computus and the Enchiridion) is 
also found in the two Latin saints Lives which are edited in the 
present volume. It is therefore appropriate to describe the features of 
Byrhtferth's Latinity in some detail. 

Byrhtferth was a very ambitious prose stylist, and was clearly 
attempting to achieve throughout his Latin prose an elevated register 
of expression. The attempt is seen most obviously in his choice of 
vocabulary, but 1s also present to a marked degree in his syntax. In 
aiming for an elevated style, however, he frequently overreached the 
resources of his Latin training, and any description of his Latin style 
must include discussion of his frequent solecism. In what follows I 
describe in turn Byrhtferth’s vocabulary, syntax, and solecism. 


UP Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 384. 

12 Thid. p. 417. 

121 Thid. pp. 391-415; also printed Lapidge, ‘A tenth-century metrical calendar’, pp. 363— 
6 = ALL ii. 380-3. 

7? VSO iii. 17, v. 11, and v. 17; HR iii. 24 (ed. Arnold, ii. 58). 
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Vocabulary 


The choice of (what Byrhtferth evidently regarded as) elevated 
vocabulary may be classified under four headings: archaism, poly- 
syllabicity, Graecism, and poeticism. 

I. Archaism. Although it is difficult to estimate what chronological 
understanding of classical (and medieval) Latin literature Byrhtferth 
possessed, he must have been aware to some degree that certain 
expressions which had passed out of common use by the time of 
Vergil and Horace were reintroduced by late antique (and patristic) 
authors. (He could have learned this much from study of late antique 
grammarians, even if he had never read archaic Latin authors such as 
Plautus and Terence for himself.) ? Among archaisms, Byrhtferth 
had a particular taste for adverbs: affatim, ‘amply’ (VSE iv. 11); hac 
illac, ‘here and there’ (VSO iv. 8; VSE ii. 9, ii. 11, iv. 9);* iosum and 
susum, ‘downwards’ and ‘upwards’ (VSO ii. 10); opipare, ‘splendidly’ 
(VSE iv. 15);? and oppido, ‘utterly’ (VSO ii. 1). Related to this taste 
for archaic adverbs is his use of the archaic enclitic -ce, "5 which he 
attaches promiscuously to demonstrative pronouns declined in the 
genitive case, such as huius (VSO iii. 5, iii. 13, iv. 18; VSE ii. 2), illius 
(VSO v. 9), and istius (VSO v. 12), apparently to impart greater 
emphasis. 

2. Polysyllabicity. Byrhtferth obviously took great pleasure in using 
long, polysyllabic vocabulary, particularly adjectives and adverbs. It is 
difficult to measure such usage accurately, '? and, as far as I am aware, 
it is not a stylistic phenomenon that has ever attracted systematic, 


123 The late antique grammarians do not treat ‘archaism’ as a distinct category of Latin 
expression. What we recognize as archaisms are described by Donatus, Ars maior, as 
examples of ‘barbarolexis’ (see discussion by Holtz, Donat et la tradition, pp. 151—3). 

124 Discussed below, under ‘poeticism’ (p. lvii). This is an instance where the archaic 
nature of the phrase could have been learned from Donatus, Ars maior (ed. Holtz, Donat et 
la tradition, p. 642). 

U5 The word opipare is also used in the Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 220); 
and cf. the gloss to perlucide in VSE i. 2: *1. opipare uel ualde splendide’ (below, p. 312). 

6 See LHS i. 468-0. 

77 Tn a gloss to huiusce in VSE ii. 2, Byrhtferth explains the enclitic simply as ‘an extra 
syllable’: ‘huiusce: istiusce, sillabica adiectio' (below, p. 317). 

128 One would be obliged to count individually all the words and all the syllables they 
contain in substantial extracts of text by various Latin authors, and then compare the 
resulting ratios. Preliminary trials suggest that the average length of Latin words—in texts 
of any period—was between two and three syllables; but it would be interesting to know, for 
example, whether words in prose were on average longer than those in poetry, or vice versa, 
which authors preferred longer words on average, and so on. 
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statistical study. ? Nevertheless, one’s impression is that Byrhtferth 
used polysyllabic words as a matter of choice, and did so significantly 
more often than did his contemporaries.'?? This impression can be 
confirmed by looking at several kinds of polysyllabic words used— 
excessively, it would seem—by Byrhtferth, namely adjectives con- 
strued in the superlative case; adjectives terminating in -bilis; adverbs 
terminating in -/fer, and compound adverbs. Byrhtferth uses the 
following adjectives in the superlative case: 


altissimus (VSO iii. 2, iii. 11; VSE ii. 4), amantissimus (VSO v. 
13), beatissimus (MSO i. 3, ii. 1, ii. 2, ii. 4, iv. 8, iv. 14, Iv. 21, v. 16, 
v. 22; VSE iii. 1), benignissimus (VSO iii. 12, v. 12; VSE i. 13, iii. 
5), castissimus (VSO i. 1; VSE ii. 1), celeberrimus (VSO i. 4, v. 9, 
v. II), celerrimus (VSO ii. 4 [bis]), certissimus (VSE iv. ro), 
clementissimus (ISO iv. 16; VSE iv. 8, iv. 10), densissimus (VSO 
ii. 3), dignissimus (VSO Prol.[bis], i. 8, ii. 2, ii. 4, ii. 5, iii. 5, iii. 11, 
iv. 6, iv. 8 [Pis], v. 7, v. 8, v. 11 [ter], v. 16, v. 18; VSE ii. 2; iii. 3, iii. 
4), dilectissimus (ISO ii. 5, iv. 9, v. 18, v. 21; VSE iii. 3, iv. 5), 
diutissimus (VSO iii. 7), dulcissimus (VSO i. 7, iii. 13, iv. 10, v. 7), 
durissimus (VSO i. 4, iv. 10, v. 4; VS E ii. 4), facundissimus (VSO 
iv. 3; VSE i. 2), famosissimus (VSE iii. 3, iv. r1), ferocissimus 
(VSE iv. 2), firmissimus (VSO iv. 4), fortissimus (ISO ii. 8, v. 5; 
VSE iv. 1), frigidissimus (VSO iv. 1), gratissimus (VSE iv. ro), 
honestissimus (VSO v. 11), honorificentissimus (VSO ii. 5), 
humillimus (ISO v. 12), iocundissimus (VSO v. 16; VSE iv. 8), 
iustissimus (VSO iv. 21), limpidissimus (VSO ii. 3), luculentissi- 
mus (VSO i. 6, ii. 4), mansuetissimus (VSO v. 12), misericordissi- 
mus (VSE iv. ro), mitissimus (VSO v. 12; VSE iv. 8), 
nefandissimus (VSE iv. 3), nequissimus (VSO v. 11; VSE iv. 1), 
omnipotentissimus (VSO in. 15), perfectissimus (VSO ii. 4), 
peritissimus (VSO n. 3), pessimus (VSO ii. 3, iii. 2), piissimus 
(VSO ii. 2, i1. 3, iii. 12), prepotentissimus (VSO iii. 5, iii. 14, 1v. 3; 
VSE iv. 8), prestantissimus (VSO ii. 3, iii. 2, iv. 7; V SE iv. 8), 
probatissimus (MSO iti. 5, iv. 6; VSE i. 6), pulcherrimus (VSO n. 
3), rectissimus (VSO ii. 8), reuerendissimus (VSE iv. 12), reuer- 
entissimus (SO Prol., ii. 5, iv. 6, v. 9; VSE ii. 3, iii. 4, iv. 5. iv. 
6), sanctissimus (SO 1. 3, iii. 11, iv. 2, iv. 12, iv. 16, v. 14; VSE mi. 
7? Marouzeau, as always, has a few interesting pages on the subject: Traité de stylistique 
latine, pp. 96—103. But in the absence of a full-scale statistical analysis, even Marouzeau's 


observations are necessarily impressionistic. 
130 See also Lapidge, * Byrhtferth of Ramsey and the early sections’, p. 102 = ALL ii. 322. 
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7, iv. I2), sapientissimus (VSO iv. 7), seuissimus (VSO ii. 8), 

teterrimus (VSO iv. 17, v. 7; VSE i. 2, i. 12, iii. 7) 
Some of these words, such as honorificentissimus or omnipotentissimus, 
were evidently chosen for their syllable count, but in other cases it is 
difficult to see that the use of the superlative adds an extra shade of 
meaning to what the positive form would have communicated: this is 
especially so in the case of, say, beatissimus as against beatus, or 
sanctissimus as against sanctus. The simple fact is that Byrhtferth liked 
the sound of long words. 

Another class of polysyllabic adjectives which were preferred by 
Byrhtferth is those terminating in -/ilis: 


acceptabilis (VSO v. r6), admirabilis (VSO iv. 6; VSE i. 5), 
affabilis (VSO ii. 1, ii. 2, iii. 15, iv. 13), amabilis (VSO ii. 1 [dis], 
iii. 5; VSE iv. 9), contemptibilis (ISO iii. 8), detestabilis (VSO iv. 
17), dulcibilis (VSO iv. 15, v. 7), exorabilis (VSO v. 16), ignobilis 
(VSE iv. ro), inconsolabilis (VSO iii. 4), inedicibilis (VSO Prol., i. 
3, iil. 7, iv. 8, iv. 20, v. 21; VS E i. 3, i. 14, ii. 12, iv. 11), ineffabilis 
(VSO i. 5; VSE ii. 1, iv. 2), inenarrabilis (VSE iv. 11), inextingui- 
bilis (VSE iv. 2), inextricabilis (VSE iv. r0), innumerabilis (VSO 
v. 18), intelligibilis (VSE ii. 4), irreprehensibilis (VSO i. 5, iii. 5), 
laudabilis (VSO ii. 4; VSE i. 3), mirabilis (VSO iii. 6, v. 1, v. 11, v. 
18; VSE i. 13), optabilis (VSO v. rr, v. 17), preamabilis (VSO v. 
3), probabilis (VSO v. 16), rationabilis (VSO iv. 6, v. 1, v. 12), 
spectabilis (VSO 1. 6, v. 17; VSE 1. 13), terribilis (VSO iii. 10; VSE 
iv. 3), uenerabilis (VSO i. 1, 1. 4, v. 12), uisibilis (VSO v. 7) 


Once again it is clear that Byrhtferth did not choose such words 
because of any nuance of meaning—in his usage dulcibilis means the 
same as dulcis—but because of their polysyllabicity. 

Alongside these polysyllabic adjectives Byrhtferth used a wide 
range of equally polysyllabic adverbs terminating in -iter.'*' It is clear 
in many cases that the adverb in question is related to an adjectival 
form in -bilis preferred by Byrhtferth: for example, his use of 
inedicibilis (see above) corresponds to that of the adverb imedicibiliter. 
The list of adverbs in question is as follows (note that I do not list 
banal words like pariter or conjunctions such as qualiter): 


affabiliter (VSO v. 15), agiliter (SO ii. 7; VSE iv. 9), amicabiliter 
(VSO iv. 9), atrociter (VSE iv. 9), benigniter (VSE i. ro, iii. 1), 


BI Ibid. pp. 102-3 = ALL ii. 322-3. 
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breuiter (VSO iii. 4, v. 1, v. 3; VS E Epil.), carnaliter (VSO v. 11), 
celebriter (VSO iii. 12, v. 9), comiter (VSE iii. 3), communiter (VSE 
iii. 7 [55]), concorditer (VSO ii. 5), crudeliter (VSO iv. 18), 
dapsiliter (VSO v. 11), digniter (VSO i. 6, ii. 7, iii. 2, iii. 14, iii. 
I9, iv. 5, iv. I9; VSE i. 13, iii. 2, iil. 3, iv. 9), dulciter (VSO v. 7), 
duriter (VSO iv. 18; VSE iv. 9), eneruiter (VSO ii. 6; VSE i. 9), 
enormiter (VSO iii. 6; VSE ii. 5), eternaliter (VSE iii. 7), exiliter 
(VSE iv. 12), ferociter (VSE iv. 10), fideliter (VSO i. 4 [bis]), 
fiducialiter (VSO iv. 16; VSE n. 4), firmiter (SO ii. 7, iii. 2, v. 3), 
fortiter (VSO v. 4), hilariter (VSO ii. 2), honorabiliter (VSO iv. 19), 
humiliter (VSE i. 11), ignobiliter (VSO v. 4), immisericorditer 
(VSO iv. 20; VSE iv. 10), indigniter (VSO i. 7), inedicibiliter (VSO 
ii. 5, iii. 6, v. 3, VSE Epil.), ineffabiliter (VSO v. 1; VSE iü. 5), 
inmarcessibiliter (VSO ii. 9), inuisibiliter (ISO i. 12), irreprehen- 
sibiliter (VSO iii. 10), iugiter (VSO ii. 6, iii. 15), largiter (VSO iii. 5, 
v. IO), leniter (VSE iv. 8), lugubriter (VSE iii. 7, iv. 6), magnani- 
miter (VSE iv. 10), memoriter (ISO iii. 2, iii. 7), mirabiliter (VSO 
iii. 3, iii. 4, iii. 16, v. 5; VSE i. 1, 1. r1), misericorditer (VSO ii. 1, iv. 
8; VSE i. 1, tv. 11), muliebriter (VSO ii. 8; VSE iv. 2), multipliciter 
(VSO v. 5), nequiter (VSE iv. ro), nobiliter (VSO iii. 14, v. 3, v. 11; 
VSE i. 1o, iv. 6), optabiliter (VSE iii. 8), paternaliter (VSO iv. 16), 
perpetualiter (VSO i. 6, iv. 13), pertinaciter (VSE iv. 10), pigriter 
(VSE iv. 2), pleniter (VSO iii. 2, iii. 3, v. 8; VSE iv. 8), presentialiter 
(VSO iv. 12), regaliter (VSO iii. 9, iii. 10, iv. 11; VSE i. 2, iv. 11), 
sagaciter (VSO ii. 7; VSE Epil.), similiter (VSO v. 7, v. 12; VSE ii. 
10), sollempniter (VSO v. 7, v. 11 [bis]; VSE iv. 8), specialiter (V. SE 
iv. IO), spiritaliter (VSO v. 3, v. 11), triumphaliter (VSE i. 2), 
uelociter (VSE iv. 8), uiriliter (VSO iii. 12, v. 5 [bis]; VSE i. 9), 
unanimiter (VSE iii. 2, iv. 10) 


Some of these adverbs are extremely rare, and are conceivably 
coinages by Byrhtferth;’*? it is clear in any case that he enjoyed 
playing with adverbs, as can be seen from his gloss on the four verbs 
given in asyndeton in VSE Epil. (adquisiuit, elegit, consecrauit, ditauit), 
which he playfully qualified with adverbs: ‘aduerbialiter iuste, apte, 


honeste, locuplete’.'** 


132 Several polysyllabic adverbs in this list are also used by Byrhtferth in his Historia 
regum (page references are to the edition by Arnold, Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia): 
atrociter (ii. 70), digniter (ii. 13), duriter (ii. 62, 71), eneruiter (ii. 86), immisericorditer (ii. 51, 
59), inedicibiliter (ii. 60), memoriter (ii. 74), miserabiliter (ii. 53), nequiter (ii. 41), pleniter (ii. 
gt), and regaliter (ii. 59, 64, 84). B3 See below, p. 310. 
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Finally brief mention should be made of a small class of compound 
adverbs formed from the element -tenus: 


cordetenus (VSO Prol., iii. 1; VSE i. 9), cotidietenus (VSO i. 4), 
finetenus (VSE iiv. ro), itatenus (VSE iv. 8) 


Once again, there is no difference in meaning between cotidie and 
cotidietenus in Byrhtferth’s usage; the compound forms were appar- 
ently created in order to supply extra weight of syllables. 

3. Graecism. Like a number of tenth-century Anglo-Latin authors, 
notably Fredegaud/Frithegod of Canterbury and Lantfred of 
Winchester, Byrhtferth evidently thought that the frequent use of 
words of Greek origin helped to lift his prose to a higher stylistic 
level.?* Unlike Fredegaud and Lantfred, however, both of whom had 
some genuine if elementary knowledge of Greek, there is no evidence 
that Byrhtferth had ever acquired such knowledge, in spite of his 
evident pride in the use of Graecisms. The Graecisms he used in his 
two saints’ Lives may be listed as follows (but note that I omit 
common Christian vocabulary which had long been naturalized in 
Latin, such as angelus, apostolus, baptismus, etc.):!*° 


agonista (VSO ii. 6), agonitheta (VSE ii. 4), algema (VSE ii. 9), 
anabibazon (VSO iii. 13), anastasis (VSE iv. 6), anathole (VSE iv. 
I), apostata (VSO iv. 13), archiatros (VSE iv. r1), archipresbytes 
(VSE iii. 4), arcton (VSE iv. 1), astismos (VSO Prol.), astrologus 
(VSO Prol.), caraxare (VSE i. 14), cataplasma (VSO iii. 6; VSE iv. 
6, iv. 8), chromaticus (VSO iv. 10), cosmus (V SE i. 7, iv. 7), 
diatonicus (SO iv. 10), disis (VSE iv. 1), enarmonicus (VSO iv. 
10), epichedion (VSO iv. 18, v. 18; VSE iv. 6, iv. 10), epilogus 
(VSE Epil.), flebotoma (VSE iv. 6), gazophylacium (V SO iv. 10), 
genealogia (VSO in. 14), genesis (VSO i. 14), geron (SO iv. 7), 
glaucomia (VSE i. 9), gymnosophista (VSE Epil.), hypocrita 
(VSO ii. 3), ierarchus (VSE iii. 6), machera (VSO i. 1; VSE iv. 
10), malagma (VSE iv. 6), martyrizo (VSO iti. 12), melos (VSO v. 
Ir), metropolis (VSO v. 3), monarches (VSO iv. 11), monarchia 
(VSO i. 2), monotalmus (VSE iv. 6), mysimbrion (VSE iv. 1), 
mysticon (gloss to VSE 1. 2: below, p. 312), neophitus (VSE ii. 2), 


U* See also Lapidge, ‘The hermeneutic style’, pp. 90, 93-4 = ALL ii. 128, 131—2. For 
Graecism in Lantfred, see also Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 225-6. 

135 [n practice, however, it is often impossible to distinguish between naturalized 
Graecisms and words used by Byrhtferth because of their perceived ‘learned’ or elevated 
resonance. 
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olimpias (VSE ii. 4, ii. 6), onoma (VSO 1. 8), oroma (VSO iv. 21, v. 
16; VSE Epil., ii. 5), pandectes (SO v. ro), paranimphus (VSO i. 
7), pentachordum (VSO iii. 1), protoplastes (VSO v. 1r; cf. 
protoplastus in VSO Prol. and VSE i. 1, iv. 5), psalmigraphus 
(VSO i. 2, iv. 12, v. 11 [psalmigrapha]), VSE ii. 2), (p)salmista 
(VSO ii. 7, v. 1), (p)saltes (VSO iii. 10; VSE Epil.), scema (VSE iv. 
12), soma (VSO i. 3), tetrarcha (VSE Epil., ii. 3), theca (VSO iv. 
19), theophilus (SO iii. 18), theoricus (VSO ii. 7), topographia 
(VSE Epil.), uranicus (VSO iv. 20), ymenaeos (VSE Epil.), ymnizo 
(VSE Epil.) 


Many of these words were derived by Byrhtferth from intermediary 
sources: works on astronomy, medicine, and music, and above all, 
perhaps, the writings of Aldhelm. 

Possibly related to Byrhtferth’s use of Graecisms is an ortho- 
graphical tic whereby he spells compound words derived from Latin 
fari with -ph- rather than -/-. The spelling with -/- is used only in 
medial positions within words, never at the beginning; and indeed the 
word fari is always spelled as such by Byrhtferth (VSO iii. 2; VSE 
iv. 11), never phari. It is possible that he associated Latin fari with 
Greek $a (‘to speak’), and therefore understood the spelling with 
-ph- as the (hyper)correct form of words normally spelled with -/-. In 
any event, he consistently spells prefatio as prephatio, ?* prefat(us) as 
prephat (us), profan(us) as prophan(us),? and multifari(us) as multi- 
phari(us).? I do not know whether this (Graecizing?) orthographical 
practice is related to Byrhtferth’s consistent spelling of Latin nempe as 
nemphe. 

4. Poeticism. Byrhtferth's pervasive use of recognizably poetic 
diction is perhaps the most striking feature of his prose style. By 
using poetic expressions he was consciously aiming to achieve an 
elevated stylistic register 1n his prose. Consider a typical sentence, 
where he 1s comparing England after Oswald's monastic foundations 
to fields in summertime adorned with many kinds of flowers: 


136 See his gloss prephatio (to prohemium) in VSE Epil.: below, p. 310. 

137 See VSO Prol. [bis], i. 5, i. 7, ii. 5, iii. 1, iii. 14, iv. 1 [Pis], iv. 7 [bis], iv. 12, v. 5, v. 16, 
v. 175; VSE ni. 6. 

138 VSO iv. 12, v. 19. The adj. profanus is derived from fanum (a ‘sacred place’), and has 
nothing immediately to do with fari and fas. 

1 VSO v. 6, v. 11; VSE iv. 8. 

© VSO i. 2, ii. 3, iv. 11, iv. 12, v. 17; VSE Epil., i. ro, iv. ro. It is also possible that he 
found the spelling nemphe in a glossed manuscript of Aldhelm: see below, p. 154 n. 42. 
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Sic inclita gens [sci/. the English] subito est exornata lucifluis luminaribus 
uelut estas, cum flauescunt campi liliis et rosis atque collocasiis necne multis 
aliarum generibus (VSO iv. 4) 


What marks the diction of this brief sentence as poetic is the 
tetrasyllabic compound /ucifluus, the inceptive verb /lauesco, and the 
conjunction necne (for each of these features, see below); but the germ 
of the sentence is a hexameter of Caelius Sedulius: ‘cerea gemmatis 
flavescunt mella canistris’ (CP praef. 13). It is not only that 
Byrhtferth's prose is laced throughout with expressions derived 
from earlier hexameter verse, often but not invariably from hexameter 
cadences—for example, mente benigna (VSO iii. 8), mente serena (VSO 
i. 1), mente sagaci (VSO ii. 7; VSE Epil., i. 9), penetralia cordis (VSO 
ii. r), each of which could constitute the final two feet of a 
hexameter—but also phrases which, judging from the databases, 
were used exclusively by poets, such as decus regni (VSO i. 2), 
cordis secreta (VSE i. 4), fulgentia regna (V.S E i. 4), placido moderamine 
(VSO ii. 2), rore superno (VSO iii. 1), pietatis munere (VSO iii. 1), or 
sermone polito (V.S E i. 7). Many of Byrhtferth’s favourite expressions 
were taken from Vergil: aureus sol (Georgics, i. 232, iv. 51), for 
example, or uibranti gladio (Aeneid, ix. 769). So pervasive is poetic 
diction in Byrhtferth’s prose that there can be no doubt of his having 
studied attentively a curriculum of Latin poets,'*' even though, as far 
as we know, he seems not to have undertaken large-scale poetic 
composition. '*? 

But Byrhtferth's poeticism goes far beyond the recycling of 
expressions lifted from earlier poets. He was apparently aware of 
the distinction between Latin vocabulary appropriate to prose and 
that appropriate to verse." There are various categories of vocabu- 
lary felt by Latin authors to be distinctively poetic, and Byrhtferth 
employed all of these to greater or lesser degree: namely ‘poetic’ 
compounds, adjectives terminating in -eus, nouns terminating in 
-amen, diminutives, inceptive verbs, distributive numerals, and 


7! For Byrhtferth's knowledge of Latin poets, see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, 
pp. 267-74, where evidence is given for his knowledge of the following: Arator, Bede 
(Versus de die iudicii), Caelius Sedulius, the Disticha Catonis, Eugenius of Toledo, Horace, 
Juvenal, Juvencus, Persius, Prosper of Aquitaine, Prudentius, and Vergil. 

142 See above, pp. xliii-xliv. But none of the poems in question could be considered a 
major undertaking by a scholar who was so obviously steeped in earlier Latin verse, and had 
been one of the students for whom Abbo provided the detailed guidance on matters of 
prosody found in his Quaestiones grammaticales (see above, p. xxv). 

143 See Lapidge, ‘Poeticism in pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin prose’, pp. 334-6. 
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third-person preterites terminating in -ére. Let us consider 
Byrhtferth's use of poeticisms in each of these categories. 

‘Poetic’? compounds. The Latin language had an innate inclination 
to form compounds, particularly nominal compounds. Many of these 
came to be associated with the register of Latin verse, and are 
normally described as ‘poetic compounds’; in the opinion of Hendrik 
Janssen, the use of these compounds was ‘the principal characteristic 
of the elevated language of Latin verse’.'** Latin usage seems to have 
its inspiration in the language of Greek poetry, where compounds in 
-dopos abound, whence come the abundant Latin compounds in 
-ferus and -gerus.'** The most common type of poetic compound in 
Latin verse is tetrasyllabic, and consists of two parts, the first 
bisyllabic element deriving from a substantive (noun or adjective), 
the second from a verb, the two elements being combined by the 
short vowel -;-. The metrical structure of such compounds is that 
they consist of a long syllable followed by two short and then a final 
long syllable (the technical term for this structure is a choriamb). 
This metrical structure allowed tetrasyllabic compounds to be fitted 
easily into the structure of a hexameter. There is a countable number 
of recurring elements in such compounds, with the first (bisyllabic) 
element usually consisting of one of the following: agri-, a/mi-, armi-, 
astri-, auri-, belli-, caeli-, cruci-, flammi-, flucti-, grandi-, largi-, leti-, 
luci-, magni-, etc., and the second element consisting of one of the 
following: -cola, -dicus, -ferus, -ficus, -fluus, -genus, -gerus, -loquus, 
-modus, -potens, -tenens, -sonus, -uagus, etc. Within reason, any of the 
first elements could be combined with any of the second, and Latin 
poetry of all periods is marked by such combinations, sometimes 
traditional, sometimes freshly coined. A prose writer such as 
Byrhtferth, wishing to impart poetic resonance to his prose, could 
do the same. He uses the following poetic compounds: ^ 


almificus (VSO v. 19), Angligenus (VSE iv. 11), armipotens (VSE 
iii. 4), astrigena (VSE iv. 5), aurifluus (VSO iv. 6), Christicola 
(VSO iv. 8), cornipes (VSE in. 6), crucicola (VSE i. 9), deicola 
(VSE 1. 9), deificus (VSO 1. 1), fluctiuagus (VSO v. 1; VSE n. 4), 
glorificus (VSO iv. 6; VSE iv. ro), largifluus (VSO iv. 4), letiferus 
(VSE iv. 8), lucifluus (VSO iv. 4; VSE iv. r0), magnificus (VSO 


14 Janssen, ‘Le caratteristiche della lingua poetica romana’, p. 121; cf. p. 126. 

145 See Arens, -fer and -ger: their extraordinary preponderance among compounds in 
Roman poetry’, pp. 242-3. 

146 Cf. Lapidge, ‘Poeticism in pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin prose’, p. 335 with n. 71. 
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Prol., 1. 3, v. 10), magniloquus (VSE ii. 2), mellifluus (VSO ii. 8, 
Iv. I2, v. 11; VSE iv. 10), mirificus (VSO iii. 2), mortiferus (VSO 
iii. 6), multimodus (VSO ii. 1, ii. 7, v. 11; VSE i. 1, i. 14, iv. 11), 
munificus (VSO iv. 4), omnigenus (SO iii. 12), omnitenens (VSO 
v. I), pacificus (VSE iv. 11), saluiferus (VSO v. 14), salutiferus 
(VSO ii. 7, ii. 8, iii. 8, v. 14), sanctificus (VSE iv. 9), sceptrigerus 
(VSO iv. 6; VSE iv. 11), stelligerus (VSO v. 1), ueridicus (VSO i. 
1), uexilliferus (VSO ii. 2), uiuificus (VSE iv. 5), undisonus (VSO 
ii. 4, iv. 5; VSE i. 13), ymnidicus (VSO v. 11) 


It will be clear, once again, that many of these words were used solely 
for their perceived poetic resonance, not for purposes of lexical 
precision: /argifluus means no more than /argus, uiuificus no more 
than uiuus. 

Adjectives terminating in -eus. The termination -eus was product- 
ive in Latin of so-called ‘adjectives of material’, such as argenteus, 
aureus, ferreus, etc." Such words were originally used indifferently in 
prose and verse. However, because some of these adjectives (e.g. 
aureus) were felt to correspond to Homeric adjectives in -eo- (e.g. 
xpóceos) many of them were felt to belong to the poetic register, 
especially those which had the metrical structure of a choriamb 
(described above), such as aethéréüs or néctarétis, because they could 
easily be fitted into a hexameter.'** (Some of these adjectives, 
however, were merely banal, such as ferreus.) Byrhtferth uses the 
following adjectives 1n -eus: 


aereus (VSO v. 7), aethereus (VSO 1. 4, iv. 21, v. 6; VSE i. 13), 

aureus (VSO 1. 4, iv. 6; VSE Epil. [bis], 1. 1, 1. 8, 1. 10), carbaseus 

(VSO iv. 7), cygneus (VSO v. 5, v. 17; VSE i. 6, iv. 5), ferreus 

(VSE i. 13, iv. 7, iv. 8 [bis]), ferrugineus (VSO ii. 2), igneus (VSO 

iii. 2), lacteus (VSO ii. 1), nectareus (VSO n. 7, n. 8; VSE i. 8), 

niueus (ISO iii. 6, iv. 6, iv. 22), purpureus (VSO v. 1), Romuleus 

(VSO i. 4, iv. 1; VSE i. 13 [bis], ii. 1, iii. 5), roseus (VSO i. 4, 1. 7, 

iii. 6, iv. 7, iv. 16; VSE ii. 12), triticeus (VSO iv. 1), uitreus (VSO 

v. 7) 

Nouns terminating in -amen. Abstract nouns formed from first- 
conjugation verbs having a stem-vowel in -d- were used by poets in 
the ablative singular and nominative and accusative plural (terminat- 
ing, that is, in -dmine or -dmina), because the terminations could 


7 LHS i. 286. 
148 Thid. ii. 205-6, and Leumann, ‘La lingua poetica latina’, pp. 163-4. 
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easily be fitted into the fifth foot of a hexameter. It was Ovid in his 
Metamorphoses who first exploited this feature on a large scale, as in 
the following hexameters: 


ii. 122 tum pater ora sui sacro medicamine nati 

ii. 130 sectus in obliquum est lato curuamine limes 
ii. 596 talia dicenti ‘tibi’ ait *reuocamina? coruus 

ii. 828 uitalesque uias et respiramina clausit 


The practice was adopted by nearly all poets who followed Ovid, 
including various Anglo-Latin poets, ? and nouns terminating in 
-amen were accordingly perceived to have poetic resonance. Like 
Lantfred before him,? Byrhtferth in his prose uses a number of such 
nouns, evidently for their poetic resonance:"! 


affamen (VSE i. 1), conamen (VSO i. 4, ii. 6), flamen (VSO i. 1; 
VSE ii. 5, iv. 5, iv. 8, iv. r1), foramen (MSO v. 2), iuuamen (VSO 
v. 11; VSE iv. 10), libamen (VSO ii. 5, v. 12), moderamen (VSO ii. 
2; VSE iv. 8), modulamen (VSO v. 7), peccamen (VSO i. 4; VSE 
iv. II, iv. 12), precamen (VSE iv. 8), spiramen (VSO i. 4, v. 1), 
uelamen (VSO iii. 1) 


Diminutives. The use of diminutives in Latin was associated with a 
tone of intimacy, hence they were much used by the Latin love poets, 
notably Catullus, but much more rarely by the epic poets. In 
Catullus, Carmina lxv, for example, an elegy on the death of his 
brother (modelled on Callimachus), Catullus describes the waters of 
Lethe lapping over the feet of his brother’s ghost: ‘pallidulum manans 
alluit unda pedem’ (lxv. 6), where the diminutive captures perfectly 
the sense of intimate loss which Catullus feels for his brother. Other 
poets employ this effect less frequently than does Catullus. Only once 
in the Aeneid does Vergil use a diminutive: in Book 4, where Dido 
with infinite love-longing imagines the joy of having a ‘little Aeneas’ 
to play at her feet: ‘si quis mihi paruulus aula / luderet Aeneas’ 
(iv. 328). This is the only occurrence of a diminutive in the entire 
Aeneid, and the tragic and overwhelming intimacy of its usage here is 
almost inexpressible. In company with his contemporaries, 
Byrhtferth had no knowledge whatsoever of the elegiac poets, and 
the single example in Vergil’s Aeneid is unlikely to have inspired his 


19 See ALL ii. 227-8. 

150 Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 227. 

15! Note also a hexameter composed by Byrhtferth: ‘edidit hos famulus gnaro medita- 
mine uersus’ (quoted above, p. xliv). 
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usage of diminutives; but it is clear nevertheless that he was aware 
that the use of diminutives could impart a sense of intimacy to a 
passage, as in the description of the appearance of Archbishop Oda in 
a nocturnal vision: ‘lacteolus uultu, nitidius splendens liliolo nitore, 
effigiem retinens rosei colore! (VSO i. 7). Not all of the diminutives 
used by Byrhtferth have the poetic resonance of /acteolus and liliolus 
in this sentence, however, and some are merely banal words for 
everyday items (e.g. sacculus or uasculum). The complete list of 
diminutives in Byrhtferth’s saints’ Lives is as follows: 


alumpnulus (VSO Prol; VSE iv. 9), ancillula (VSE iv. 1), 
corpusculum (VSO iv. 8), filiolus (V SE iv. 9), igniculus (SO 
ii. 1), lacrimula (VSO i. 5, v. 14), lacteolus (VSO i. 7), lapillus 
(VSO iv. 14), liliolus (VSO i. 4, i. 7), locellus (VSE iv. 11), 
modulus (VSO iv. 1), offula (VSO v. 3), paruulus (VSO Prol., iii. 
8, v. 3), paupercula (VSO iv. ro), pectusculum (VSO iv. 8), 
pisciculus (VSE i. 13), puerulus (VSO v. 7), sacculus (VSO iv. 
12), sententiola (VSO iii. 4), seruulus (VSO Prol.), uasculum (VSE 
iv. r1), uersiculus (VSO iv. 16, v. 8), urbecula (VSO iii. 5) 


Inceptive verbs terminating in -esco. Vergil had a marked prefer- 
ence for such verbs (e.g. albesco, claresco, ignesco, etc.), and later poets 
were much influenced by him in this respect. Byrhtferth's use of such 
verbs usually has a markedly poetic resonance: 


aresco (VSO ii. 6), auroresco (VSE iv. 11), conticesco (VSO v. 7), 
conualesco (VSO i. 3), crebresco (VSE iv. 11), euanesco (VSO iv. 
20; VSE n. 12, iv. 10), expauesco (VSO ii. 8, v. 15), flauesco (VSO 
iv. 4), illucesco (VSO v. 12; VSE n. 12), incandesco (VSO iii. 6), 
miseresco (VSO ii. 2; VSE n. 12, iv. 8), pallesco (VSE ii. 9), 
percrebesco (VSO iii. 6, v. 18), succresco (VSO ii. 7), uesperasco 
(VSO iv. 18) 


Distributive numerals. Many cardinal numbers would not scan in a 
hexameter (e.g. diodécim), and from the time of Vergil onwards 
distributive numerals were used in lieu of cardinals (e.g. Aeneid, v. 
560: ‘tres equitum numero turmae /erzique . . . ductores’). Because 
of the poetic resonance of distributive numerals, they began to be 
used by prose authors in circumstances where a simple cardinal 
number would have sufficed (there being no constraints of syllable 

5? LHS ii. 212: ‘gebrauchte man Distr. in der Dichtersprache seit Verg. und Ov. auch 


sonst statt der Kardinalia’; see discussion by Bell, The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction, 
pp. 137-60, and esp. Lófstedt, ‘Zum Gebrauch der lateinischen distributiven Zahlwérter’. 
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length in Latin prose). Byrhtferth's usage of distributive numerals is 
excessive by any standard, but it is often difficult to see why he 
sometimes uses a cardinal number, and immediately afterwards a 
distributive numeral, as in VSE iv. 1, where the expression bini duces 
is followed by complices duo. And given his pervasive use of 
distributive numerals, why in VSE i. ro does he write octo reminiscens 
beatitudines, and not bis quaternas? or in the following chapter, 
mirabiliter quattuor modis . . . cadere solet, and not bis binis modis? In 
this as in many respects Byrhtferth's usage is idiosyncratic. The 
following distributive numerals are found in his saints! Lives: 


socii quini (VSO Prol.), quindenos . . . gradus (VSO i. 1), binos 
atque ternos . . . sensus (VSO i. 4), centenos . . . sensus (SO ii. 3), 
bis seni lapides (SO ii. 5), singulos atque bis binos sensus (SO 
ii. 6), binis fulcitus columpnis (ISO ii. 7), bis quaternos duces 
(VSO ii. 8), bis binis . . . annorum spaciis (SO iii. 8), non. . . 
denis [sertis] sed etiam millenis (VSO iii. 19), quinis annis (VSO 
iv. 21), bis bini anni et bini augerentur (VSO iv. 21), binis acuata 
stimulis (VSO iv. 22), ter denis diebus (VSO v. 2), quinis uocibus 
(VSO v. 11), duodenorum pedes lauaret pauperum (VSO v. 16), 
quindenos solebat concinere psalmos (VSO v. 16), quindenos 
finirent Dauitici carminis gradus (VSO v. 17), bis binis partibus 
(VSE Epil.), currentibus . . . bis annis denis (V SE i. 1), bis 
quaternos uitiorum . . . duces (VSE i. 2), centenis linguis (VSE 
i. 2), quina et bina emergit doctrina (VSE i. 7), quaternos et ternos 
susceperat annos (VSE i. 8), bis binas uirtutes (VSE i. 9), 
columpnis quaternis ternisque (VSE 1. 9), bis senorum lapidum 
(VSE n. 1), bis binos subulcos (VSE ii. 8), quaternos et ternos . . . 
porcellos (VSE ii. 9), binas uxores (VSE iv. 1), bini duces (VSE 
iv. 1), uxoribus binis (VSE iv. 1), bini comites (VSE iv. 1), duces 
... bini (VSE iv. 3), exsuperatis bis ternis principibus (SE iv. 3), 
bis binas partes (VSE iv. 4), bis quaternos duces (VSE iv. 4), 
catene ferree bis quaterne (VSE iv. 8), bina... munera (VSE iv. 8), 
septenos penitentiae psalmos (VSE iv. 10) 


Third-person plural preterites in -ére. The termination in -ére 
(rather than in -érunt) is distinctively archaic,’ and although it was 
normally avoided by authors of classical Latin prose such as Caesar 
and Cicero, it was taken up by hexameter poets, for example in the 
first line of Book 2 of Vergil’s Aeneid: ‘conticuere omnes’ (a line 


53 LHS i. 607-8; and see Leumann, ‘La lingua poetica latina’, pp. 156-7. 
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quoted by Byrhtferth in VSO v. 12). The usage was then taken over 
from Latin poets by prose authors attempting to impart poetic 
resonance to their prose, such as Tacitus. Although Byrhtferth 
could not have known Tacitus, he did make occasional use of 
third-person plural preterites in -ére, possibly for their perceived 
poetic resonance: 


adfuere (VSE iii. 5, iv. 10), armauere (VSO v. 4), conticuere (VSO 
v. I2, in a quotation from Vergil, Aen. ii. 1), defuere (VSE iv. 9), 
existimauere (SE iv. 11), habuere (VSO iv. 9), patrauere (VSO 
iv. 3), pugnauere (VSO v. 4), statuere (VSE iv. 9) 


It remains to mention two expressions which are clearly poetic, but 
which fall outside the previously mentioned categories of poeticism. 
First, the archaic adverbial phrase Zac illac, used several times by 
Byrhtferth (VSO iv. 8; VSE ii. 9, ii. 11, iv. 9), in place of normal 
Latin huc illuc. The archaic phrase was used by Latin poets from Ovid 
onwards, but rarely in Latin prose; ^* its use by Byrhtferth is thus a 
clear example of his striving for poetic resonance. Second, the 
negative conjunction necne, used in positions where necnon would 
be expected. ^? Carolingian poets began to use necné as a synonym for 
necnon in positions where the short final syllable was required. '^* 
Tenth-century Anglo-Latin poets such as Fredegaud/Frithegod and 
Wulfstan of Winchester adopted this practice, ^" with the result that a 
poeticizing prose author such as Lantfred of Winchester almost 
invariably used necne where necnon would normally be expected. ^? 
Lantfred's aim can only have been that of achieving poetic resonance, 
as part and parcel of his pervasive poeticism.?? Byrhtferth similarly 
uses necne for necnon on several occasions (VSO iii. 8 [bis], iv. 4, 
iv. 13); since he was clearly familiar with Lantfred's earlier work, '? it 
is arguable that his own pervasive poeticism was modelled on that of 
Lantfred. 


55 See TLL vi/3, cols. 2746—9. 
See LHS ii. 779; and, for Anglo-Latin examples, DMLBS s.v. ‘necne’, 3. 
See Norberg, Beiträge zur spátlateinischen Syntax, p. 115. 
U7 See ALL ii. 228-9. 
Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, Praef. 33, and cc. 2.16, 3.9, 3.68, 3.94, 3.118, 3.146, 
etc. (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 256, 266, 274, 280 (bis), 282, 284, etc.). 

5? On Lantfred's poeticism, see Lapidge, ‘Poeticism in pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin 
prose’, pp. 332-3. 

19? See VSO i. 7 (below, p. 28 with n. 106), where Archbishop Oda’s appearance in a 
nocturnal vision is modelled on Lantfred’s description of a similar appearance by St 
Swithun. 
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Syntax 


Although Byrhtferth's vocabulary presents the most striking feature 
of his attempt to achieve an elevated register of expression, his use of 
various syntactic devices is also a noteworthy feature of his Latin 
prose. His use of five such devices may be mentioned: asyndeton, 
climax, polyptoton, paronomasia, and hyperbaton. 

I. Ásyndeton, or the stringing together of words of the same class 
without the use of connectives.'?' The most characteristic form of 
asyndeton in late and patristic Latin is what is called ‘three-member’ 
asyndeton, in which three words are combined without connectives, 
as in the following examples from Byrhtferth: *ut eum episcopi 
benedicerent, ungerent, consecrarent? (VSO iv. 6), or ‘dilexit, fouit, 
enutriuit? (VSE ii. 2), or ‘supera media inferna gubernat? (VSE iii. 5). 
The normal expectation in late Latin prose is that, if a fourth word is 
to be added to a three-member asyndeton, a connective is used, as in 
the following examples from Byrhtferth: *precepit omnes pauperes, 
peregrinos, orphanos et uiduas' (VSO i. 5); or, ‘omnes excellebat 
mansuetudine, pietate, bonitate eż iustitia! (VSO iii. 14); or, describ- 
ing the fate of the poor seal in the river Avon who was slaughtered in 
order to provide fish for Lent, *uulneratur, proicitur, capitur, et . . . 
exspoliatur (VSE iv. 9). However, Byrhtferth on occasion sets aside 
this ‘three-plus-one’ rule, usually for a detectable reason, as when he 
wished to emphasize rhetorically the brilliant virtue of St Benedict by 
means of a four-member asyndeton: ‘emicuit, floruit, percrebruit, 
incanduit pater Benedictus! (VSO iii. 6). The most striking example 
of asyndeton in Byrhtferth's prose occurs when his rage boils over in 
describing what happened to the Benedictine monks in Mercia at the 
time of the ‘anti-monastic reaction’: ‘sed expellantur, deiciantur, 
derideantur, suspendantur, colligentur, uerberentur’ (VSO iv. 12). 
Six-member asyndeta such as this are exceptionally rare in Latin 
prose of any period. 

2. Climax, is a verbal progression in which a noun or verb is 
repeated in a different case to qualify another word, which in its turn 
is used in a different case to qualify a further new word, and so on. 
Isidore illustrates the device by quoting a sentence of Scipio 
Africanus: ‘ex innocentia nascitur dignitas, ex dignitate honor, ex 
honore imperium, ex imperio libertas".'? In principle the repetition 


16l LHS ii. 828-31; and see also Hagendahl, La Prose métrique d'Arnobe, pp. 207—31. 
12 LHS ii. 812-13. 16 Etymologiae, ii. 21. 4. 
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(called epanalepsis) could be extended almost indefinitely; in practice 
the optimal number of elements seems to have been three. Byrhtferth 
very occasionally employs a three-member climax, as in the following 
example from the Vita S. Oswaldi, describing the excellent quality of 
the young Oswald's performance in liturgical chant: *quia pulchritudo 
uocis et suauitas pulchritudinis atque altitudo suauitatis in eo simul 
erant? (VSO ii. 9). It is possible that Byrhtferth learned the use of this 
device from Abbo, who employs the occasional three-member climax 
in his passio of Edmund, king and martyr: ‘populos suae dioceseos 
mandat, mandando conuocat, conuocando suppliciter persuadet".!^* 

3. Polyptoton, a form of wordplay based on distinct but etymolo- 
gically related forms of a word;'® Isidore defines it as the employ- 
ment of one word in different cases, and cites an example from 
Persius: *ex nihilo nihilum, ad nihilum nil posse reuerti? (Saturae, iii. 
84). ^5 As this example shows, polyptoton is a device much favoured 
by Latin poets," and its use by Byrhtferth is possibly to be regarded 
as another aspect of his pervasive poeticism. But it is also obvious that 
he took sheer delight in polyptota involving play on different forms of 
the same word, as—ostentatiously—in his Enchiridion iv. 1: ‘scrutanti 
scrutinio scrutemur’.'® Polyptota like this are found throughout his 
saints’ Lives, as the following examples illustrate: 


antequam onorem pontificalis honoris suscepit (VSO i. 3) 

iussit fideliter habere fidem in Domino (VSO i. 4) 

lacrimulis lacrimis (VSO 1. 5) 

naufragium posset aufugere et ad suum confugere portum (VSO 
ii. 2) 

munera que detulit coram omnibus fratribus protulit (VSO ii. 5) 
rex . . . iura regni regaliter protegens (VSO ii. 10) 

subdidit ergo (se) rex regi regum (VSO iv. 4) 

pactum firmissime pacis firmauerunt (VSO iv. 4) 


audiuit. dulcissimum ymnum dulcibilis vubilationis (VSO v. 7) 


164 Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 15 (ed. Winterbottom, Three Lives, pp. 84—5). 

155 LHS ii. 707-8. 

166 Etymologiae, i. 36. 17. Byrhtferth quotes this very example from Persius, derived 
indirectly from Isidore, in his discussion of homoeoptoton and polyptoton in his 
Enchiridion, iii. 3. 99 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 168). 

19 See Wills, Repetition in Latin Poetry, pp. 189-268. 

65 Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 202. 
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desiderio desideraui (VSO v. 12) 


propria uisitatione infernum uisitando (VSE i. 1) 
precibus placitis placatus (VSE iii. 3) 
adpropians propius (VSE iv. 10) 


qui exspoliari desiderat sanctum, ipse despoliatus sit a sancto (VSE 
iv. IO) 


These examples indicate that polyptoton is a distinctive feature of 
Byrhtferth’s prose; the problem for the student of Byrhtferth is that 
of deciding whether the verbal repetitions represent in each case a 
conscious striving after effect, or are simply an instance of lazy 
composition. 

4. Paronomasia is related in some sense to polyptoton, the 
difference being that the wordplay in this case is between similar 
sounding, but etymologically unrelated, words: what in English is 
described as a pun. Byrhtferth clearly enjoyed this sort of word- 
play. Near the beginning of his Vita S. Oswaldi, for example, he 
describes how Archbishop Oda was ‘comforted by the strength of a 
divine rampart’ (‘confortatus ualli robore"), unlike the ‘house placed 
on sand in the valley’ in the biblical parable—‘domus in walle super 
arenam posita (VSO i. 1): where the meaning of the improbable 
contrast derives from the pun on uallum (‘rampart’) and uallis 
(‘valley’, ‘vale’). Later in the same work, in referring to Abbo’s 
great eloquence, Byrhtferth emphasizes his point by punning on the 
similarity in sound between facundia (‘eloquence’) and fecunditas 
(‘abundance’): ‘doctoris phylosophie facundiam et facundie fecundita- 
tem gnarus lector potest intelligi’ (VSO v. 8). In the Vita S. Ecgmini, 
he describes one of the sinful leaders at the south gate of the 
allegorical city of Babylon as being ‘as full of vices as Pharaoh was 
of riches’: ‘tam plenus erat witiis sicut Pharao diuitiis? (VSE iv. 3). 
More examples could be cited; suffice it to say that the reader of 
Byrhtferth needs constantly to be alert to this sort of wordplay. 

5. Hyperbaton describes the syntax of a sentence where words have 
been removed from their natural position so as to achieve a startling 
effect. ? There are several examples in the Vita S. Oswaldi of what 
appears to be hyperbaton. First, describing the intensity of Oswald's 
prayers in the days before his death: ‘de profundis ad Deum istius 
uitae proclamare’ (VSO v. 16), ‘to call out to God from the depths of 


19 LHS ii. 709-14. 70 Thid. ii. 689-94. 
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this life’, where it is clear that the genitive phrase istius uitae belongs 
with profundis, not with Deum." Then, following Oswald's death, a 
miracle occurred while his body was being carried to its tomb: ‘dum 
igitur corpus uiri usque ad sepulchrum Dei portaretur’ (VSO v. 18), 
where it is clear that Dei is to be construed with uiri (the ‘man of 
God’), not with sepulchrum (the ‘tomb of God’ would be meaningless 
in this context). It is possible that these two awkward sentences 
represent attempts by Byrhtferth at hyperbaton; but it seems equally 
possible that they are the result either of careless drafting, or of 
careless copying by the scribe of Cotton Nero E. i, pt. r. 

Leaving aside the question of hyperbaton, the previous examples of 
syntactical embellishment—asyndeton, climax, polyptoton, and par- 
onomasia—reinforce the sense that Byrhtferth was a very ambitious 
prose stylist. We have seen that he had read Lantfred's earlier 
Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, and may have been influenced 
by Lantfred's pervasive poeticism. If so, it is perhaps worth noting 
that there is one feature of Lantfred's style which Byrhtferth did not 
imitate: the use of rhyming prose. On the very rare occasions in 
Byrhtferth's saints Lives where words at the ends of clauses 
participate in rhyme, the effect seems to be unintentional;'” certainly 
rhyme is never an insistent feature of his prose. 


Solecism 


Although Byrhtferth was an ambitious prose stylist, there are many 
ways in which his Latin training was far from sound, and this 1s 
revealed in recurrent grammatical errors, as well as in the frequent 
carelessness in the construction of his prose. These aspects are as 
characteristic of his writing as those of vocabulary and syntax which 
have been discussed above. I treat first the grammatical errors (in the 
sequence nouns followed by verbs), and conclude with some general 
remarks on his lack of concern with syntactical clarity. 

I. Nouns. There are several Latin nouns the correct grammatical 
gender of which Byrhtferth apparently did not know: 


decus (n.), wrongly construed as masculine: omnis decus (VSO 1v. 4), 
ille decus (VSE iii. 4); 


VI A similar case of hyperbaton involving the same biblical phrase occurs in VSO i. r: 
‘de profundis clara uoce huius seculi proclamare’, where once again the genitive phrase 
huius seculi belongs with profundis, not with uoce. 

172 eg. VSE iv. 8: 'orauit pro suis flagitiis adtentius; quem audire dignata est eximia pietas 
saluatoris clementius’. 
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diadema (n.), wrongly construed as feminine: diadema aurea (VSO 


iv. 6), deponendo . . . diademam (VSO iv. 7: where the correct 
accusative form is diadema); 
Olympias (f.), wrongly construed as masculine: Olimpiades . . . non 


pauci (VSE n. 4), non multi Olimpiades (VSO ii. 6); 

uirtus (f.), wrongly construed as masculine: eximii uirtutis (VSO iv. 7); 

uis (£.), wrongly construed as masculine: nullus uis .. . uentorum (VSO 
iii. 2); 

uulgus (n.), wrongly construed as masculine: ignobilis uulgus (VSO iv. 
12), indignus uulgus (VSO iv. 13), uulgus in iram conuersus (VSE 1. 
12), uulgus ad propria reuersus est (VSE iti. 8). 


These errors are transparent, and are of the sort made by beginners in 
Latin: the ending -a in diadema suggesting that it belongs to the first 
declension, the ending -us (decus, uirtus, uulgus) suggesting that these 
words belong to the second declension. Since in some cases the errors 
are found in both the Vita S. Oswaldi and the Vita S. Ecgmimi, they 
are to be charged to Byrhtferth, not to the scribe of Cotton Nero E. i, 
pt. I. 

2. Verbs. Byrhtferth also had difficulties with certain forms of the 
verb. In VSO i.3 and 4, he created the nonce form pergessit: he was 
apparently attempting to conjugate the verb perago (the correct third 
person singular preterite of which is peregit), but confusedly imported 
the preterite of gero (of which there is no attested compound 
*pergero). In the Epilogus of the Vita S. Ecgwini, he uses the nonce 
form proficuerunt, which he apparently thought was either the 
preterite plural of an otherwise unattested verb *proficuo, or was 
the preterite of proficio (correctly profecerunt). In VS E iii. 5 he uses 
the nonce form poposcebant, apparently thinking that the reduplica- 
tion attested in the preterite forms of posco (poposci, etc.) also applied 
to forms of the imperfect. 

However, the most striking feature of Byrhtferth's handling of 
Latin verbs is his pervasive confusion about when to use the passive 
infinitive form of the verb. He was not the only medieval author to 
experience such difficulty,’ and his troubles were no doubt 
compounded by the behaviour of deponent verbs (the active 
infinitives of which seem to be indistinguishable from the passive 
infinitives of regular verbs). Consider the following sentence: ‘at ille 
consolari eum uoluit, ne timeret mortem’ (VSO iv. 10): does it mean 


173 See Stotz, Handbuch, iv. 344-5. 
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‘but he wished to console him so that he would not fear death’, or 
‘but he wished him to be consoled so that he would not fear death’? 
The matter is complicated by the fact that both active and deponent 
forms of the verb (consolo and consolor) are attested. Nevertheless, 
even when allowances have been made, the confusion of passive and 
active forms of the infinitive is a pervasive feature of Byrhtferth’s 
Latin, and deserves to be described in full. The following passive 
infinitives are used by Byrhtferth where the syntax requires active 
forms: 


agitari (VSO iii. 2), apportari (VSO 1. 6), attrectari (VSO 1. 5), 
auerti (VSO i. 4), collocari (VSO iii. r2), comi (VSO i. 4), 
congregari (VSO iii. r1), conici (VSE i. 9), consolari (VSO i. 5), 
consummari (VSE iii. 3), cruentari (VSO v. 19), decorari (VSE iii. 
8), deferri (VSO ii. 7), demonstrari (ISO i. 1), dici (VSE ii. 11), 
dupplicari (VSO i. 5), edificari (V.S E ii. 12), enucliari (VSO iii. 10), 
excogitari (VSO ii. 8), expediri (VSE iii. 3), expiari (VSE iv. 5), 
expleri (VSO iii. 7), explicari (VSE iv. 1), exprimi (VSO iv. 3), 
exspoliari (VSE iv. ro), fatigari (VSO v. 16), finiri (VSO iv. 16), 
foueri (VSO iii. 4), initiari (VSO iv. 2), instrui (VSE ii. 2), intelligi 
(VSO v. 8), inuestigari (VSO Prol.), laudari (VSE ii. 3), noceri 
(VSO iii. ro), offerri (VSO ii. 9; VSE Epil.), palpitari (VSO iv. 8), 
probari (VSO i. 1; VSE i. 6, iv. 2), proferri (VSO iv. 15), prohiberi 
(VSO iv. 1), pronuntiari (VSO i. 5), renouari (VSO i. 6 [bis]), 
roborari (VSO iv. 1), sepeliri (VSO iv. 19, v. 7), seruiri (VSE iv. 
10), solui (VSE iv. 8), terreri (VSO v. 7), uideri (VSO ii. 1) 


The most striking feature of this list is the quantity of the mistakes: 
scarcely a chapter of either saint’s Life is lacking an erroneously used 
passive infinitive. Nor does there seem to be a pattern to the usage, 
though it 1s interesting to note that at least one of the verbs (probari) 1s 
used incorrectly in both the Vita S. Osmaldi and Vita S. Ecgmini. 
However, the fact which underlines Byrhtferth’s ignorance of correct 
usage is that he frequently, but not as often, makes the corresponding 
error with active infinitives, using them in places where the passive 
infinitive is clearly required: 


aperire (VSE i. 13), celebrare (VSO v. 14; VSE iv. 9), cernere 
(VSE ii. 13), deferre (VSO iv. 7), iacere (VSO v. 3), legere (VSE 
iii. 5), ostendere (VSE iii. 5), preterire (VSO iii. 9, v. 3), purgare 
(VSE n. 12), salire (VSE i. 13), sublimare (MSO iv. 11) 
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The only possible conclusion is that this is an aspect of the Latin verb 
which Byrhtferth simply failed to master. 

I conclude with a few comments on Byrhtferth's Latin prose in 
general. At the best of times his Latin is opaque, because he did not 
take enough trouble to identify grammatical antecedents, either by 
adding qualifying subordinate clauses, or by (what is called) pleonas- 
tic strengthening of pronouns (clarifying, for example, the referent of 
hic by adding ipse or idem). Consider the narrative of the murder of 
King Edward: 


Insidiantes et maligni querebant animam innocentis, quem Christus pre- 
destinauit et presciuit consortem fieri martirii dignitatis. Quadam uesper- 
ascente die uenit (sicut diximus) conspicuus atque electus rex ad domum quo 
suus predilectus frater mansit cum regina, desiderans consolationem fraterni 
amoris. Cui obuiam exierunt, ut decuit, optimates et primores; qui cum 
regina, ipsius matre, manebat. Acceperunt inter se iniquum consilium: qui 
ita dampnatam habebant mentem et nebulosam diabolicamque caliginem, ut 
non timerent manus inmittere in christum Domini. Circumstabant eum 
undique armati uiri, cum quibus et pincerna humili officio astabat minis- 
trando. Habebat enim satis paucos milites secum rex uenerandus . . . Milites 
ergo tenentes eum, unus ad dexteram ipsum trahebat ad se, quasi osculum illi 
dare uellet; alter uero sinistram eius duriter accepit, qui et uulnerauit. At ille 
prout potuit uoce perstrepuit: ‘Quid facitis, frangentes dexteram meam? Et 
subito prosiluit de equo; qui et mortuus est. (VSO iv. 18) 


Wicked counsellors sought the soul of the innocent king (innocentis). 
The king (electus rex) comes to visit his brother. (So far so good, 
although the fact that Byrhtferth does not bother to specify mhere the 
visit takes place only increases the reader's perplexity.) The wicked 
counsellors go out to meet the arriving king (obuiam exierunt). Then 
follows the clause: qui cum regina . . . manebat."^ The grammatical 
antecedent would seem to be the king himself; but this 1s logically 
impossible, since it is the king who is arriving to visit his brother. The 
qui in this clause, therefore, must be the brother. Armed men 
surround him (the king, not the brother). One pulls the king to 
him, another strikes him: qui et uulnerauit (‘who gave him the death 
blow’). He (ille) calls out, ‘what are you doing’ (this must the king 
speaking, although grammatically it could be the person who struck 


U* At least one reader—the scribe of N—was totally confused by this narrative: 
assuming that it was the wicked counsellors who remained behind, he wrote manebant. I 
have emended the plural to manebat, to make clear that it was the younger brother 


[/Ethelred] who remained behind. 
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the king). And suddenly he (still the king) falls from the horse, who 
was dead. (Once again, it was the king who was dead, not the horse, 
although equo is the apparent grammatical antecedent of qui.) It is 
possible with patience—just—to make out the sequence of the 
narrative. But Byrhtferth has not helped his readers in any way by 
taking care to distinguish the antecedents of the repeated pronouns 
qui and ille. This is unfortunately a fault which is found throughout 
his Latin prose. 

At the end of part iv of the Vita S. Oswaldi (containing the garbled 
account of King Edward's murder just described), Byrhtferth apol- 
ogizes for the fact that it is miuea carens claritate, lacking in snow- 
white clarity’ (VSO iv. 22). Here, for once, an author's modesty topos 
is to be taken literally. Byrhtferth wrote with great enthusiasm, and 
even passion, especially when he was describing the travails of 
Benedictine monks during the ‘anti-monastic reaction’, or was 
expressing his outrage at the murder of King Edward. But it could 
never be said that he took care always to write with clarity. 


IV. THE VITA S. OSWALDI 


St Oswald, bishop of Worcester from 961 and archbishop of York 
from 971 until his death on 29 February 992, is one of the best- 
documented figures in tenth-century English history, even though 
there are unfortunate lacunas in our knowledge of him.'” There are 
three principal sources for the life of Oswald: Byrhtferth's Vita S. 
Oswaldi, to be discussed below; the Liber benefactorum of Ramsey 
Abbey, a work which (as we have seen) dates from shortly after 1160, 
but 1s based on materials which had been assembled at Ramsey by the 
late tenth century, and may have been available to Byrhtferth; and a 
series of about roo leases issued by bishops of Worcester (particularly 
by Oswald himself), which, since many of them were issued in favour 
of kinsmen of Oswald, help to illuminate his extended family.'”° The 
dates of Oswald’s various appointments can be extrapolated from 
witness-lists to royal charters.” The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is oddly 

U5 On the life of Oswald, see Robinson, St Oswald and the Church of Worcester, esp. 


pp. 3-21; BEASE, p. 348; ODNB xlii. 79-84 [Brooks]; and the essays in St Oswald of 
Worcester, ed. Brooks and Cubitt, esp. those by Bullough (pp. 1-22) and Wareham 
(pp. 46—63). 

176 The leases in question are listed S 1280-3, 1289-90, 1297-1375, 1381, 1384-5, 1388, 
1392-9, and 1405-9. See discussion by Wareham, ‘St Oswald’s family’, pp. 57-62, and 
King, ‘St Oswald’s tenants’, esp. pp. 108-11. 

'7 Using the tables in Keynes, Atlas. 
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reticent about these dates, and supplies no more than the year of 
Oswald’s death (992). 5 

From these various sources, Oswald's career can be reconstructed 
as follows. He was born a member of the Anglo-Danish nobility, 
possibly somewhere in the Danelaw. The date of his birth is 
unknown," ? as are the names of his mother and father. He had 
family links both with Oda, sometime archbishop of Canterbury 
(941-58), who was his paternal uncle, and with Oscytel, bishop of 
Dorchester and archbishop of York (d. 971). It was these links, and 
the wealth of the family, which helped to secure Oswald's episcopal 
career. His early life was spent under the direct care of his uncle Oda, 
who arranged for Oswald to be tutored by the eminent Frankish 
scholar Fredegaud, who was a member of Oda's household (and who 
is perhaps better known from the anglicized form of his name, 
Frithegod). With funds supplied by Oda, Oswald was able to 
purchase (c.950) a minster church, now unidentifiable, in Winchester, 
where he could pursue the religious life. But since the church in 
question was staffed by secular clergy (canons, that is, not monks), 
Oswald desired to learn a stricter form of religious observance, and 
sought permission from his uncle Oda to travel overseas to Fleury and 
become a monk there. Oswald spent several years at Fleury (in the 
mid-950s) and only returned to England just after Oda had died (on 2 
June 958). In the absence of his uncle Oda, Oswald turned for 
patronage to another Anglo-Danish kinsman, Oscytel, who had 
recently become archbishop of York." According to the Liber 
benefactorum—but not Byrhtferth—Oswald then accompanied Oscy- 
tel on his journey to Rome to collect the pallium; on the return 
journey, according to the same source, Oswald diverted and went 
once agam to Fleury. While residing at Fleury on this occasion, 
Oswald summoned his English colleague Germanus. In due course 
Oswald was himself summoned back to England by Oscytel, through 


178 ASC, trans. Whitelock, p. 82. 

1? But must have occurred before 931, if Oswald was able to be consecrated as bishop of 
Worcester in 961 at no less than the canonical age of 30. 

18 The precise date of Oscytel's elevation to York is uncertain (see below, VSO iii. 4 and 
n. 22). According to the Liber benefactorum (Chron. Rames., p. 24), Oscytel was elevated to 
York only after Oswald's return to England, hence after 958; in Byrhtferth’s narrative (VSO 
iii. 4), he was already archbishop when he was approached by Oswald for patronage, hence 
after 958 once again. HBC (pp. 215, 224) give the date of Oscytel's elevation to York as 956, 
but there appear to be no independent grounds for this date. The earliest charter in which 
Oscytel appears as witness, and also as beneficiary (apparently as archbishop of York), is a 
grant by King Edgar in Oscytel’s favour dated 958: S 679 = BCS ro44. 
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whose patronage he was introduced to Dunstan, who had recently 
become archbishop of Canterbury (960), with the result that Oswald 
was appointed to the bishopric of Worcester (961), which had been 
vacated by Dunstan on his elevation to Canterbury. Once estab- 
lished at Worcester, Oswald sent to Fleury for Germanus, and then, 
desirous of establishing in his diocese the sort of monastic observ- 
ance which they had experienced at Fleury, Oswald established a 
small monastery at Westbury on Trym (in modern Bristol) in 96r. 
This establishment lasted for four years or so, but then (in 965) 
Oswald met /Ethelwine, ealdorman of East Anglia, who agreed to 
provide land at Ramsey for the construction of a new monastery. 
Building works were begun at Ramsey later that year, and the 
following year (966) the small community of monks from Westbury 
was transferred to Ramsey, which was accordingly founded in 966. 
In the same year Oswald founded the monastery of St Mary in 
Worcester to house Benedictine monks (the existing church of St 
Peter in Worcester, which was the bishop's see, was staffed by 
secular—that is, non-monastic—clergy), and refounded the mon- 
astery of Winchcombe. From the Worcester leases we know that 
Oswald was able to provide members of his extended family with 
smallholdings belonging to the church of Worcester. In 971 Oscytel 
died, and Oswald, his kinsman, was elevated to the archbishopric of 
York (like his predecessor, Oswald retained Worcester in plurality 
with York). The following year (972), Oswald travelled to Rome to 
receive the pallium. None of the sources for Oswald's life records 
much of moment during the twenty years of his archbishopric, save 
that he once visited Ripon and translated the remains of Bishop 
Wilfrid and some early abbots of that place, and that he made a 
memorable final visit to Ramsey. He died in great holiness (and 
considerable pain) at Worcester on 29 February 992. 

Byrhtferth's Vita S. Oswaldi [BHL 6374] was written within a 
decade of Oswald's death. The date of composition is fixed by the fact 
that, on the one hand, he refers explicitly (VSO iii. 11) to the Vita S. 
Asthelwoldi by Wulfstan of Winchester, which could not have been 
available at Ramsey much before early 997, given that the translation 
of St Æthelwold which it describes took place in September of 996,?! 
and, on the other hand, makes no mention of fact that Oswald was 
translated at Worcester on 15 April 1002, as we know from John of 


181 See Wulfstan of Winchester, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. clxv—clxvi. 
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Worcester. ?? That is to say, Byrhtferth’s Vita S. Oswaldi was 
composed between 997 and roo2. But although it was written very 
soon after the death of Oswald, and although it broadly follows the 
outline of Oswald's life as given above, great caution must be 
exercised by anyone who would wish to use it as a record of events 
in tenth-century England. Byrhtferth follows the conventions of 
hagiography, but not those of chronology: at no point of his work 
does he supply a date in incarnational (ap) dating. Sometimes it is 
possible to calculate the date of an event described by him by 
reference to external sources; but to do so is contrary to Byrhtferth’s 
authorial intentions. His principal concern was to describe St Oswald 
as an icon of Benedictine monasticism, and this concern always 
overrides considerations of mere chronology. $° 

Byrhtferth divided his narrative of Oswald's life into five parts, 
prefaced by a brief Prologus. The five parts increase substantially in 
length as the work progresses. Because the Vita S. Osmaldi is a 
sprawling work, some readers might find it helpful to have a summary 
of its contents, and an indication of how Byrhtferth apportioned his 
narrative. 

Part i (eight chapters). In order to illustrate the nobility of 
Oswald's kin, Byrhtferth recounts the life of his uncle Oda, sometime 
archbishop of Canterbury: Oda's character, including his vigorously 
zealous treatment of the mistress of King Eadwig and the king's 
repentance (SO i. 2); Oda's early upbringing with the (un- 
identifiable) nobleman /Ethelhelm, and a miracle performed by Oda 
in restoring /Ethelhelm to life (i. 4); Oda's election first to the 
bishopric of Wilton and then to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and a miracle performed during his tenure of the archbishopric (1. 5); 
the miraculous fact that no rain fell while Oda was having the roof of 
his cathedral raised (1. 6); and, following his death, the miraculous 
vengeance wrought on his successor /Elfsige for having treated Oda’s 
tomb with insufficient respect (1. 7). 

Part ii (ten chapters). The narrative now turns to Oswald: his 
upbringing under Oda's supervision and the purchase, with Oda’s 


182 JW ii. 452 (s.a. 1002): ‘Aldulfus . . . sancti Oswaldi archipresulis ossa, anno regis 
Anglorum /Egelredi .xxv., indictione .xv., .xvii. kalend. Maii, feria .iiii., e tumulo leuauit et 
in scrinio quod parauerat honorifice locauit.’ The indiction (.xv.) is correct for 1002, and 15 
Apr. did fall on a Wednesday in that year (Cheney, Handbook, p. 184). The point is worth 
stressing because Eadmer dates the translation to ‘the twelfth year’ after Oswald’s death, 
hence to 1003 or 1004 (Turner and Muir, Eadmer of Canterbury, p. 298). 

183 See Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 66-82. 
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money, of a church in Winchester in which to follow religious 
observance (ii. 1); Oswald's contempt for the practices of secular 
clerics and his plan to travel overseas to seek training in a more 
rigorous discipline (ii. 2); he explains the plan to Oda, who gives his 
approval (ii. 3); Oswald travels overseas to the monastery of St 
Benedict at Fleury, where he is received by Abbot Wulfald and the 
monks (ii. 4); he presents to Wulfald gifts sent by Archbishop Oda, 
whereupon he is much loved by the monks (ii. 5); he applies himself 
to learning monastic discipline (ii. 6); the exceptional nature of his 
application (ii. 7); in adhering to the Benedictine Rule Oswald was 
able to overcome the Devil in various guises (ii. 8); he was ordained a 
deacon and remained at Fleury for a number of years (ii. 9). 

Part iii (twenty chapters). After taking the monastic habit, Oswald 
was able to eradicate the tares and nettles [of sins] from his soul (iii. 
1); he then began to memorize and master the monastic offices so that 
he could eventually teach them to his own people in England (iii. 2); 
Oda sends to Fleury for Oswald, who tearfully takes leave of the 
Fleury monks (iii. 3); Oswald sets sail for England, but when he 
reaches Dover he learns from the sound of lamentation that Oda has 
died, whereupon Oswald promptly seeks out the patronage of another 
kinsman, Oscytel, archbishop of York, and Oscytel is able to 
introduce him to Dunstan (iii. 4); Dunstan petitions King Edgar 
that a bishopric be found for Oswald, who is duly elected to the 
vacant bishopric of Worcester (iii. 5); once appointed bishop, Oswald 
began to concern himself with establishing monastic discipline 
according to the Rule of St Benedict, whose relics were housed at 
Fleury (iii. 6); in particular, he sent his follower Germanus to Fleury 
to learn monastic discipline (iii. 7); meanwhile various secular clerics 
came to Oswald, wishing to be made subject to his monastic 
discipline, including the priest Eadnoth Senior, and within a year 
some twelve monks had gathered around Oswald, who housed them 
temporarily at Westbury, where they remained for four or more years 
(iti. 8); Oswald began to contemplate a more permanent location for 
these monks, and he raised the question at an Easter meeting of the 
king’s witan (iii. 9); the king, Edgar, was very much a promoter of 
Benedictine monasticism (iii. r0); not surprisingly, because he had 
been taught by Bishop /Ethelwold (iii. 11); Oswald revealed his plan 
of founding a monastery to the king, who offered him a choice of 
three sites, at St Albans, Ely, and Benfleet (iii. 12); however, at the 
time of the meeting of the mitan, Oswald had fallen into conversion 
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with /Ethelwine, ealdorman of East Anglia (iii. 13); /Ethelwine was 
one of four sons of Ealdorman /Ethelstan, the ‘Half-King’, the other 
sons being named Æthelwold, /Elfwold, and /Ethelsige (in. 14); 
/Ethelwine explained to Oswald that he owned a property where he 
had already assembled a few monks, and that he would be willing to 
make it over to Oswald for the purpose of constructing a monastery 
(ii. 15); the property in question was Ramsey, which was deemed 
highly suitable for Oswald's purposes, so that when he returned 
home, he instructed Eadnoth Senior to go to Ramsey and prepare 
temporary accommodation (iii. 16); by autumn the temporary build- 
ings were ready, and Oswald was able to travel there himself on 24 
Aug. (iii. r7); the delights of the site of Ramsey were perfectly 
captured in a poem by Abbo of Fleury, which Byrhtferth quotes (iii. 
18); the nature of the place is revealed by various etymologies of the 
name ‘Ramsey’ (iii. 19). 

Part iv (twenty-two chapters). As stated in the previous part, 
Oswald went to Ramsey in the autumn, when he took care to store up 
food for the winter (iv. r); during the winter stonemasons made 
mortar and brought stones, so that the following March permanent 
foundations could be laid for the church, which was to be constructed 
in the shape of a cross (iv. 2); at this same time there was in force an 
injunction of King Edgar that all available monastic sites should be 
established with monks and nuns (iv. 3); Bishop Oswald established 
two monasteries, one in Worcester, over which he placed a Ramsey 
monk named Wynsige, and one in Winchcombe, over which he 
placed Germanus as abbot, while at the same time putting Eadnoth 
Senior 1n charge of Ramsey; at that time Edgar sent an embassy, led 
by Abbot /Escwig, to the German emperor (iv. 4); Oswald was elected 
archbishop of York, and, at Edgar's insistence, travelled to Rome [to 
receive the pallium] (iv. 5); at the same time, Edgar summoned an 
assembly so that he could be consecrated (iv. 6); the service of 
consecration, described in great detail, is followed by feasting (iv. 
7); at Oswald’s command seven monasteries were built in the territory 
of the Hwicce, including Pershore, where Abbot Foldbriht had a 
deathbed vision of St Benedict (iv. 8); in another monastery 
(unspecified) two monks made a vow never to abandon each other, 
even if death should intervene, whereupon, after one of them had 
died, he visited the other in a vision and took him back with him to 
heaven (iv. 9); in a third vision a young oblate had a deathbed vision 
of St Benedict (iv. ro); the death of King Edgar and the ensuing 
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turmoil, in which abbots were expelled from their monasteries, 
including Germanus, who with his monks was expelled from 
Winchcombe (iv. 11); /Elfhere, ealdorman of Mercia, led this reaction 
against monks and monasteries, but the reaction was opposed by 
various supporters of the monks, including /Elfwold, the brother of 
Ealdorman Æthelwine (iv. 12); at a meeting, /Elfwold expressed his 
intention of resisting any attempt to expel monks and confiscate 
monastic property, and was seconded by Byrhtnoth, ealdorman of 
Essex (iv. 13); but a man, who had illegally sought to confiscate land 
belonging to Peterborough, was murdered [on orders from /Elfwold |, 
whereupon Ælfwold travelled barefoot to Winchester to seek absolu- 
tion from Bishop /Ethelwold, which was quickly granted (iv. r4); 
meanwhile the church at Ramsey was completed and consecrated, and 
richly endowed by Oswald and /Ethelwine (iv. 15); on one occasion 
Oswald visited Ramsey and took part in a Rogationtide procession, 
during the course of which he was able through his prayers to save the 
lives of some monks who were caught in a sinking boat (iv. 16); more 
reflection on the troubles which followed the death of King Edgar (iv. 
17); who was succeeded by his elder son Edward, who after two years 
was murdered by some wicked thegns (iv. 18); God did not abandon 
His elect, however, but permitted him to be buried and, after a year, 
to be exhumed and reburied by Ealdorman /Elfhere (iv. 19); divine 
vengeance followed those who had murdered the king (iv. 20); but 
miracles took place at the tomb of the martyred king, as Archbishop 
Ælfric can attest (iv. 21). 

Part v (twenty-two chapters). Oswald also achieved much through 
his prayer (v. 1); while visiting Ramsey, it was reported to him that a 
monk of Ely had been killed by falling from the walls of the church, so 
Oswald asked the Ramsey monks to pray for the monk’s soul, 
whereupon, after he had returned to York, Oswald saw the monk 
in a nocturnal vision, who reported that he had been released from 
eternal torment as a result of the monks’ prayers (v. 2); also at York, 
while Oswald was performing Mass, a mouse ate some consecrated 
bread and was miraculously struck dead (v. 3); King /Ethelred was 
consecrated by Dunstan and Oswald, but during his reign the Danes 
came to England, devastating and burning everything, although the 
men of Devon achieved a great victory over them (v. 4); some time 
later Ealdorman Byrhtnoth confronted the Danes but was killed in 
battle (v. 5); Dunstan died at about this time, and his Life records 
how he had waged war against the Devil (v. 6); once while at 
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Canterbury Dunstan went to the oratory of St Mary, where he heard 
heavenly voices singing a hymn of Caelius Sedulius (v. 7); Byrhtferth 
quotes two acrostic poems which Abbo of Fleury composed for 
Dunstan (v. 8); Oswald travelled to Ripon, where he discovered 
and translated the remains of Bishop Wilfrid and several abbots of 
Ripon (v. 9); Oswald donated to Ramsey a splendid pandect which he 
had commissioned (v. ro); Archbishop Oswald and Bishop A‘scwig 
travelled to Ramsey [in order to consecrate the rebuilt tower], and 
there was much celebration and feasting (v. 11); the following day 
/Ethelwine asked Oswald to hear him say his prayers in public, during 
the recitation of which /Ethelwine formally granted the liberty of the 
monastery (v. r2); the following morning, after Mass, Oswald left 
Ramsey for the last time (v. r3); on another occasion, at Lent, 
/Ethelwine visited Ramsey with his two sons and, after prayers, 
donated 200 hides to the monastery, made provision for Germanus to 
go elsewhere, and gave them freedom to elect an abbot from among 
their own congregation (v. 14); that night a great crash was heard, 
and, in a vision, a monk saw the two towers of the church collapse, 
signifying the imminent deaths of Oswald and /Ethelwine (v. 15); the 
last days of Oswald at Worcester (v. 16); his death on 29 February (v. 
17); the funeral of Oswald (v. 18); rejoicing at the fact that Oswald's 
soul had gone to heaven, and the epitaph which was composed for 
him (v. r9); a messenger is immediately sent from Worcester to 
Ramsey to announce Oswald's death, whereupon the entire commu- 
nity bursts into tears, but then performs a vigil Mass (v. 20); his death 
was then reported to /Ethelwine, who died soon afterwards and was 
buried at Ramsey (v. 21). 

It will be seen from this summary that Byrhtferth omitted various 
details of Oswald's life which are known from other sources: his 
tutelage at the hands of Fredegaud/Frithegod (as known from the 
Liber benefactorum); his trip to Rome in the company of Oscytel, who 
was going there to collect the pallium after his election as archbishop 
of York, and, on the return journey, Oswald's diversion to Fleury, 
whither he summoned Germanus from England (all known from the 
Liber benefactorum), and the members of Oswald's extended family 
who were beneficiaries to leases of Worcester lands (as known from 
the leases themselves), including his stepbrothers Oswulf and /Ethel- 
stan. On the other hand, Byrhtferth includes large tracts of (frankly) 
extraneous material, which often has no direct relevance to the 
narration of Oswald's life: the three miracles performed by his 
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uncle, Archbishop Oda (i. 5—7), King Edgar's embassy to the German 
emperor (iv. 4), the consecration of Edgar (iv. 6—7), the three miracles 
which apparently took place in the territory of the Hwicce (iv. 8—10), 
the anti-monastic reaction following the death of Edgar, in which— 
judging from Byrhtferth's account—Oswald played no distinctive 
role (iv. rr—14), the murder of King Edward, the vengeance visited 
on the murderers and the establishment of the cult of St Edward, king 
and martyr (iv. 17—21), the attacks of the Danes during the reign of 
King Æthelred (v. 4-5), miracles involving Dunstan at Canterbury 
(v. 6—7), the acrostic poems composed for Dunstan by Abbo (v. 8), 
etc. Although these materials are greatly valued by modern comment- 
ators (and many aspects of tenth-century English history would be 
barren without them), their relevance to the life of St Oswald is not 
obvious. The presence of some could be explained by the realization, 
stated earlier, that Byrhtferth's overriding concern was with Oswald 
as a promoter and icon of Benedictine monasticism, rather than with 
Oswald per se. Seen from this perspective, King Edgar's support of 
monasticism, and the anti-monastic reaction following his death, are 
arguably relevant to the history of Benedictinism in England, if not 
specifically relevant to Oswald: for the monasteries most seriously 
affected were all either refoundations by Oswald (e.g. Winchcombe) 
or lay within Oswald's larger archdiocese of York, although 
Byrhtferth never states this connection explicitly. By the same 
token, the inclusion of miracles performed by Oda and Dunstan 
could be excused on the pretext that both these saints were 
Benedictine monks (again, Byrhtferth does not state this explicitly). 
But what the attacks of the Danes during the reign of /Ethelred have 
to do with St Oswald, save that they took place during his lifetime, 1s 
less clear. 

Nor is it clear what audience Byrhtferth was addressing, or who (if 
anyone) commissioned the Vita S. Oswaldi. Because much of the Life 
concerns Ramsey and Oswald's role in its foundation, one might 
suspect that the wos who are addressed in the Prologus are the monks 
of Ramsey; but it 1s equally possible that the intended audience was 
the community of Benedictine monks at St Mary's, Worcester. 
(Perhaps Byrhtferth's ambiguity is intentional.) In any case, the 
publication of the Vita S. Oswaldi was an important first step in 
the establishment of the cult of St Oswald. 

It may be assumed that, in the first instance, the cult of Oswald was 
observed at Worcester (and probably Ramsey as well), and that it 
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subsequently spread throughout England. ^ By the late eleventh 
century, veneration of Oswald was focused on three feasts: that of his 
deposition (celebrated on 28 February), of his first translation at 
Worcester in 1002, commemorated on r5 April; ^? and that of his 
second translation, which took place c.1089 under Bishop Wulfstan II 
(1062-95), and is commemorated on 8 October." These three feasts 
are recorded in various Anglo-Saxon liturgical kalendars. The earliest 
such commemoration is possibly that in the ‘metrical calendar of 
Ramsey’, composed c.100o, arguably by Byrhtferth himself: 


Aula Dei patuit Oswaldo pridie Martis 
Pontifici summo alta petendo poli." 


There is no surviving pre-Conquest liturgical kalendar from Ramsey 
which is relevant to the cult of St Oswald. As one might expect, all 
three feasts of St Oswald are commemorated in kalendars from late 
eleventh-century Worcester: the ‘Portiforium of St Wulstan’ (Cam- 
bridge, CCC 391) [Gneuss ro4] and Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113 
[Gneuss 637]. Elsewhere commemoration was limited to the feast 
of the deposition. In the early eleventh century, this feast was 
commemorated at Peterborough by ror4 x 1023 (Rouen, BM, 274 
[Gneuss 921])? and at the New Minster, Winchester, by c.1025 
(Cambridge, Trinity College R. r5. 32 [Gneuss 186]);?! by the late 


' For a brief listing of the relevant materials, see Blair, ‘A handlist of Anglo-Saxon 
saints’, p. §50. 185 See above, n. 182. 

155 The precise year is unknown, but we know from William of Malmesbury's Vita S. 
Wulfstani, iii. ro that Robert, bishop of Hereford (1079—95) was present at the translation: 
William of Malmesbury, Saints’ Lives, ed. Winterbottom and Thomson, p. 122. It is odd 
that the second translation is not mentioned by John of Worcester. 

'87 MCR 31-2 (ed. Lapidge, ‘A metrical calendar’, p. 364 = ALL ii. 381): *God's hall lay 
open on the last day of February to Oswald, the great archbishop, seeking the upper reaches 
of heaven.’ 

5 An apparent exception would seem to be the Ramsey kalendar in Paris, BNF, lat. 
7299, fos. 3-12 (on which see Ebersperger, Die angelsächsischen Handschriften, pp. 71-6); 
but this kalendar was apparently copied, added to the manuscript (which contains 
computistical texts and Macrobius Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis), and the manuscript 
taken back to Fleury, when Abbo left Ramsey for Fleury in 987: that is to say, before 
Oswald's death in 992. 

'8 These two kalendars are printed in English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, 
pp. 211-23 (CCC 391), 197—209 (Hatton 113), nos. 17 and 16 respectively. Note that the 
feast of the second translation (8 Oct.) has been added by a r2th-c. hand in CCC 39r. 

19? Listed by Wormald in English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, but not printed there; it is 
edited by Wilson in The Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, pp. 9-20, and contains a 
commemoration for the feast of the deposition (28 Feb.) only. 

Ul English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, pp. 127-39 (no. 10), containing the 
feast for the deposition (28 Feb.) only. 
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eleventh century, Oswald was also commemorated in kalendars from 
Crowland, s. xi? (Oxford, BodL, Douce 296 [Gneuss 617]), and from 
Bury St Edmunds, s. xi?/* (Vatican City, BAV, Reg. lat. 12 [Gneuss 
912])."? And as the feasts of St Oswald were commemorated in 
Anglo-Saxon kalendars, so Oswald was petitioned—in company with 
other saints, of course—in various Anglo-Saxon litanies of the 
saints. ?? 

In the post-Conquest period, liturgical kalendars from many parts 
of the country attest to the geographical spread of Oswald's cult. 
Thus he is commemorated in kalendars from Chester (deposition 
only), Crowland (deposition only), Evesham (deposition and trans- 
lation on 8 October), Gloucester (deposition and translation on 8 
October), and Muchelney (deposition added in a later hand).?* An 
unprinted early thirteenth-century kalendar from Ramsey, now 
London, BL, Cotton Galba E. x, fos. 2-7, contains commemorations 
for the feasts of the deposition and the second translation (8 October). 
The sum of the evidence of these post-Conquest kalendars suggests 
that the first translation (15 April) was not commemorated outside 
Worcester itself. 

However, the petition of a saint in a litany, or the commemoration 
of his feast in a kalendar, need not imply the provision of a Mass or 
Office especially in his honour; it may simply imply, in the case of 
Mass, that the officiant utilized a Mass composed Jn natale unius 
confessoris (which would be applicable to any confessor-saint). As far 
as I am aware, there is no surviving Anglo-Saxon sacramentary which 
contains a Mass-set in St Oswald's name (but the lacunose nature of 

' Ibid. pp. 253-65 (no. 20) and 239-51 (no. r9) respectively, each containing 
commemoration of the feast of the deposition only. 

193 See Anglo-Saxon Litanies of the Saints, ed. Lapidge, pp. 116, 159, 168, 198, and 297. 
The litanies in question are preserved in the following manuscripts: the aforementioned 
‘Portiforium of St Wulstan’, now Cambridge, CCC 391, where special veneration of St 
Oswald is marked by the repetition of his name, as is only to be expected in a manuscript 
from Worcester; London, BL, Cotton Galba A. xiv (? Winchester, s. xi?) [Gneuss 333], 
which contains two litanies in which St Oswald is petitioned; London, BL, Harley 863 
(Exeter, 1046 x 1072) [Gneuss 425]; and the aforementioned psalter in the Vatican, BAV, 
Reg. lat. 12, from Bury St Edmunds. Note that in all these litanies Archbishop Oswald is 
listed among the confessors, which enables him to be distinguished from Oswald, king of 
Northumbria (634—42), who is always listed among the martyrs. 

U* English Benedictine Kalendars after A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, i. 95-111 (Chester, s. 
xii”), i. 113-28 (Crowland, s. xv), ii. 21-38 (Evesham, s. xiv?/5), ii. 39-55 (Gloucester St 
Peter, s. xii”), and ii. 91-103 (Muchelney, s. xiii/xiv). The first two volumes of Wormald's 
editions, containing post- Conquest kalendars arranged in alphabetical order, extend only as 


far as N (St Neots); the third volume, covering Benedictine abbeys from the reminder of the 
alphabet, unfortunately never appeared. 
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our evidence, in terms of surviving liturgical books, must always be 
borne in mind, in particular the fact that we have no Mass books of 
the Anglo-Saxon period from either Worcester or Ramsey).? And 
there is only one surviving Office book which provides liturgical 
forms—collects and hymns—for the celebration of Offices on the 
feast(s) of St Oswald, namely the aforementioned ‘Portiforium of St 
Wulstan', a manuscript written at Worcester in the third quarter of 
the eleventh century for the use of Bishop Wulfstan II (1062—95), 
now Cambridge, CCC 391 [Gneuss ro4].?* These materials include 
the following collect for the deposition of St Oswald (28 February): 


Deus qui magna dulcedinis tuae clementia beatissimum Osuualdum aposto- 
lico serto exornasti in aruis, eius quesumus obtentu concede familiae tuae 
uiam prospere incedere aeternae prosperitatis. Per." 


Later in the same manuscript (p. 536) a pre-existing collect has been 
erased and a collect for the (second) translation of St Oswald on 8 
October inserted: 


Deus qui nobis sanctum pontificem Oswaldum salutis eterne doctorem 
tribuisti concede propitius ut cuius annua translationis solennia colimus 
eius semper meritis adiuuemur et precibus. Per. "S 


The ‘Portiforium of St Wulstan’ also includes (p. 256) three hymns 
for the deposition of St Oswald, one each for the Offices of Vespers, 
Nocturns (also called Matins), and Lauds; the incipits of the hymns 
in question are (respectively) ‘Rex angelorum dominator orbis’, ‘Celi 
uernantem patriam’, and ‘Inclite pater super astra pollent’.!”” It is 
interesting that two of these hymns (‘Rex angelorum’ and ‘Inclite 


5 A fragment of a mid-rrth-c. missal from Worcester (London, BL, Royal 5. A. XII 
[Gneuss 456.2]) contains Mass-sets for the last days of December only: see Hartzell, ‘An 
eleventh-century missal fragment’, pp. 91-7, and id., Catalogue, pp. 317-18. 

1% The liturgical materials pertaining to St Oswald in this manuscript are helpfully 
discussed by Corréa, ‘The liturgical manuscripts of Oswald’s houses’, pp. 286-8. 

7 Cambridge, CCC 391, pp. 500-1, in The Portiforium of Saint Wulstan, ed. Hughes, i. 
120 (no. 1758). It seems likely that the phrase im aruis derives from the Vita S. Oswaldi of 
Byrhtferth, who uses the formulaic distinction in aruis/in astris throughout that work (see 
VSO ii. 5 with n. 43, and further references there cited). 

198 This page of CCC 391 is illustrated by Corrêa, ‘The liturgical manuscripts of 
Oswald’s houses’, p. 287 (pl. 11). The first few words of the collect are printed in The 
Portiforium of Saint Wulstan, ed. Hughes, i. 145 (no. 1920), who did not trouble (or was not 
able) to read beyond the word salutis. 

1? None of these hymns is listed in /CL; they have been edited together without 
commentary by Dewick and Frere in The Leofric Collectar, ii. 607, and individually, with 
translation and commentary, by Milfull, Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, pp. 463—4 (‘Rex 
angelorum"), 464-6 (‘Celi uernantem’), and 466-7 (‘Inclite pater’). 
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pater’) are composed in rhythmical sapphic stanzas (the third is in a 
rhythmical counterpart of iambic dimeter), which suggests that there 
was at least one ambitious scholar-poet resident at Worcester in the 
eleventh century. 

In the post-Conquest period (and arguably earlier), celebrations of 
the feasts of St Oswald, at both Mass and Office, were embellished 
with music, some of it composed at Worcester.2” The principal 
source for our knowledge of this music is a Worcester antiphoner of 
the first half of the thirteenth century, still in Worcester, Cathedral 
Library, F. r60.' This important manuscript preserves Mass 
Propers for the feast of the translation (8 October) on fo. 343", but 
these simply belong to the standard liturgy for a confessor-bishop, 
and do not attest to new musical composition at Worcester; however, 
the sequences sung following the Alleluia at mass apparently do 
represent new composition.”” Of the two Offices for St Oswald in 
this manuscript, one for the deposition (fo. 206" ") and one, 
incomplete, for the translation (fos. 260'—261'), the responsories of 
that for the translation have concordances with a cycle of polyphonic 
organa composed for St Swithun at Winchester c.1000.? On the 
other hand, the Office for the deposition appears to be 'the only 
mainly liturgical celebration composed for Oswald’.”* The text of 
this Office refers to a miracle of Oswald in which, in aid of 
construction work at Worcester, the saint was able to raise an 
otherwise unmovable stone on which he alone could see a devil 
sitting; since this miracle is related in Eadmer's Vita S. Oswaldi (on 
which see below), but not in Byrhtferth, the composition of the Office 
must date from later than c.1113, the date at which Eadmer issued his 
work. Finally, it is worth mentioning that, according to Orderic 
Vitalis, Folcard of Saint-Bertin, who spent the years c.1068—84 at 
Thorney, composed ‘delightful /istoriae to be sung [at Office] 
concerning St Oswald, bishop of Worcester';"? but these have not 
survived (or been identified as yet in manuscript). 


200 See the valuable survey by Rankin, ‘Some reflections on liturgical music’, esp. 
pp. 326-38. 

?! Ed. in facsimile by the monks of Solesmes, Antiphonaire monastique. 

?? Rankin, ‘Some reflections on liturgical music’, pp. 328-30. 

203 Thid. p. 330; and, for the Winchester responsories, see the discussion of Susan Rankin 
in Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 202—12, esp. p. 211 and table 9, as well as The 
Winchester Troper, ed. Rankin, p. 64. 

24 Rankin, ‘Some reflections on liturgical music’, pp. 331—8, with the Latin texts of the 
twelve antiphons printed and translated at pp. 332-5. 

95 Orderic, Historia ecclesiastica, xi. 33, in The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis VI 
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With these remarks on St Oswald in the liturgy, we may return to 
the hagiography of the saint. In the first instance, Byrhtferth’s Vita S. 
Osmaldi will have been pressed into service as a source of lections for 
the Night Office; and in fact the glosses Tu autem (the beginning of 
the versicle which marks the end of a lection: "Tu autem Domine 
miserere nobis’) in Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1, show how the work was 
utilized for this purpose." But it will soon have become obvious, 
after the Norman Conquest if not earlier, that Byrhtferth's Latin 
prose—with its ostentatious and usually obscure vocabulary and 
opaque sentences—was ill suited for the purpose of public recitation. 
What was needed was a straightforward account of St Oswald's life 
and miracles which could easily be comprehended on first hearing. In 
the early twelfth century the prolific Anglo-Norman hagiographer, 
protégé, and biographer of the great Anselm, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1093-1109), Eadmer of Canterbury," undertook to recast 
Byrhtferth's Vita S. Oswaldi in more accessible Latin prose; in 
doing so, he produced two new hagiographies: a Vita S. Odonis 
[BHL 6289], composed before c.1 100, and based inter alia on pt. i of 
Byrhtferth's Vita S. Oswaldi; and a Vita S. Oswaldi [BHL 6375], 
concerned with Oswald himself and based principally on Byrhtferth, 
which was issued shortly after 1113." Eadmer also composed a book 
of Miracula S. Oswaldi [BHL 6376], an account of various 


(Books xi, xii and xiii), ed. Chibnall, p. 150: ‘et sancti Oswaldi Guigornensis episcopi 
aliorumque sanctorum quorum propago de Albione processit, delectabiles ad canendum 
historias suauiter composuit'. A historia was a set of chants (mainly antiphons and 
responsories) for the Office, extending from First Vespers on the vigil of the saint's feast 
until Second Vespers on the feast day itself; see Jonsson, Historia, pp. 9-17. Turner and 
Muir, in Eadmer of Canterbury, p. cvii n. 10, mistakenly understand Orderic's text to mean 
that Folcard composed a ‘Life of Oswald’. 


20° See Appendix I, below, pp. 306-10. Nine lections are marked thus in N, delimiting 
passages selected from VSO ii. 1, ii. 2, ii. 3, ii. 4, ii. 5, iii. 3, v. 16, and v. 17 (two separate 
lections). That is to say, the lections read in the Night Office at Worcester concerned 
Oswald's early life, his devotion to St Benedict, and his training at Fleury (ii. 1—5), his recall 
from Fleury by Oda (iii. 3), and his last days and death at Worcester (v. 16—17). The fact 
that the last three lections (from VSO v. 16—17) are numbered -x., .xi., and .xii. by the scribe 
indicates not only that he omitted to mark three lections somewhere along the way but, 
more importantly, that the provision of twelve lections for Nocturns marks the liturgical use 
as monastic rather than secular (see Harper, Forms and Orders, pp. 93-5), in other words, 
that the readings were intended for use at St Mary's, Worcester, rather than at the cathedral 
of St Peter. 

?7 On Eadmer, see Southern, Saint Anselm and his Biographer, and the introduction to 
Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner and Muir, pp. xiii-xxxv; for a list of his writings, see 
Sharpe, Handlist, pp. 104-5 (no. 247), and, for his hagiography, Hagiographies, iii. 239-42. 

208 Both works are ed. and trans. by Turner and Muir in Eadmer of Canterbury, pp. 1-39 
(Vita S. Odonis), and 213-89 (Vita S. Osmaldi). 20 lbid. pp. 290-323. 
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posthumous miracles which took place for the most part at Worcester, 
an exception being the miraculous cure of a Ramsey monk named 
Eadwacer who was afflicted with a cancer on the jaw (Miracula, c. 6). 
Eadmer refers at the beginning of his Vita S. Oswaldi to the existence 
of numerous writings about Oswald which are ‘tedious to read’ (ad 
legendum onerosiora); he therefore undertakes to relate St Oswald's life 
‘in an abridged and new style of narration’ (compendioso ac nouo 
narrandi stilo)? It is obvious that the works ‘tedious to read’ include 
Byrhtferth's Vita S. Oswaldi; but they also include the (hypothetical) 
pre-Conquest forerunner of the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, since 
several episodes related by Eadmer—Oda’s miraculous restoration 
during battle of King /Ethelstan's fractured sword (c. 2), Oswald’s 
tutelage with Frithegod (c. 4), Oswald's trip to Rome in the company 
of Archbishop Oscytel and his subsequent diversion to Fleury (c. ro), 
Oswald's journey to the funeral of the ealdorman who had died 
during King Edgar’s witan (c. 17), etc.—are found in the Liber 
benefactorum but not in Byrhtferth.?" However, Eadmer was also 
capable of independent invention, as when he describes a decision 
taken at a synod convened by Dunstan, at the prompting of Pope 
John, to confiscate property from secular canons (c. 18), or a 
miraculous vision in which Oswald, during construction works at 
his new monastery in Worcester, saw a devil in the form of an 
Ethiopian sitting on a stone which prevented the construction work- 
ers from moving it (c. 21), or how a monk named /Ethelric, who 
decided to take a nap in a place normally frequented by Oswald, was 
assaulted by demons (c. 31). Eadmer was also capable of serious error, 
as when he identified the Eadnoth who was the first prior of Ramsey 
(that is, Eadnoth Senior) with the Eadnoth qui et Lincolniae aecclesiae 
postea pontifex fuit (c. 17), namely Eadnoth Junior, bishop of 


210 fbi, p. 216. 

?!! See ibid. p. cxiti: ‘Several passages of the Vita S. Oswaldi describing Oswald's early 
career prior to his appointment as archbishop of York use wording so similar to that of 
Chron. Ram. that a relationship between these works, either through direct borrowing or a 
shared source, cannot be doubted.’ Since the Liber benefactorum as transmitted dates from 
shortly after 1160 (see above), Eadmer must have been using an earlier version of it, that is, 
Turner and Muir's ‘shared source’, on which they comment further: ‘that there was indeed 
a separate lost source used independently by both [Eadmer] and the [post-1160] compiler of 
the Chron. Ram., and that some (if not all) of the narrative common to Eadmer and the 
Chron. Ram. derives from this source’ (ibid.). In my view it is arguable that this hypothetical 
common source was known to Byrhtferth as well (and used by him, for example, in his 
account of the dedication of the rebuilt tower at Ramsey in VSO v. 11), and was therefore 
already in existence by c.1000; see above, p. xv. 
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Dorchester from 1007 X roog to 1016. On the whole, however, 
Eadmer followed the chronological outline of Byrhtferth’s Life, 
omitting many of those episodes which I have described earlier as 
‘extraneous’ to the life of Oswald, and concluding his Vita S. Oswaldi, 
as Byrhtferth concluded his, with an account of the death of Ealdor- 
man /Ethelwine (c. 40). The merit of Eadmer's work is that he told 
Oswald's life in a straightforward, unostentatious Latin style palatable 
to Norman taste. Henceforth all hagiography of the saint was based 
on Eadmer rather than Byrhtferth, and Byrhtferth's Vita S. Osmaldi 
was allowed to lapse into obscurity. 

But although the style of Eadmer's Vita S. Oswaldi was suitable to 
contemporary taste, its length made it unsuitable for use as liturgical 
lections for reading at the Night Office (also called Nocturns). It is 
not surprising that an attempt was soon made to reduce Eadmer’s 
Life to the more manageable form of liturgical lections. On the final 
flyleaf of Cambridge CCC 9 are found, in script of the early twelfth 
century, the fragmentary remains of eight lections based on Eadmer’s 
Vita S. Oswaldi?” The hand of the flyleaf has been identified as that 
of John of Worcester, who was also possibly the compiler of the 
lections.^? 

At some later point the prior of Worcester, one Senatus (d. 
1207),?^ produced an abbreviated redaction of Eadmer’s Vita et 
miracula S. Oswaldi. The Vita S. Oswaldi of Senatus [BHL 6377]? 
is preserved in a single manuscript, now Durham, Cathedral Library, 
B. IV. 39 (s. xiii ^), which suggests that, in spite of its commendable 
brevity, 1t enjoyed even less circulation than Eadmer's Life, which is 
preserved in three manuscripts. 


?? On the manuscript, which formed part of the original ‘Worcester Legendary’ of 
which Cotton Nero E. i is also a part, see below, p. xciii. The lections (which are not listed 
in BHL and have not been printed) begin acephalous in the middle of Lectio .vi. and 
continue to the end of Lectio .viii.; they were possibly intended for the feast of the 
deposition (28 Feb.) Then follow lections for the feast of the translation (15 Apr., 
presumably: the date of the script also allows the possibility that the second translation 
(8 Oct.) is in question), but these break off incomplete, at the bottom of the verso of the 
flyleaf, in the middle of Lectio .iv. The fact that eight lections (to be supplemented by four 
more drawn from patristic homilies) were provided for the feast of the deposition, rather 
than nine, suggests that the use was monastic rather than secular, pertaining perhaps to St 
Mary's Worcester rather than to the cathedral of St Peter. 

?5 As suggested by Brett, ‘The use of universal chronicle at Worcester’, p. 284. 

?^ On Senatus, see Sharpe, Handlist, pp. 602—3 (no. 1608), and Cheney, Roger, Bishop of 
Worcester, pp. 58-66. 

?5 Ed. Raine, HCY ii. 60-97. The text of Senatus corresponding to Eadmer's Vita is on 
pp. 60-90, and that corresponding to the Miracula on pp. 90-7. 
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Another, and distinct, redaction of Eadmer's Vita et miracula 
S. Oswaldi, which is similarly preserved in a single manuscript, is 
that in London, BL, Lansdowne 436, a Latin legendary made at (or 
for) the nunnery of SS. Mary and Ethelfleda at Romsey (Hampshire), 
at some point in the mid-fourteenth century.?'^ It is a characteristic 
feature of this legendary that the Lives it contains are abbreviated and 
redacted in some striking way, often by means of additional historical 
information, but in the case of the Vita S. Oswaldi [BHL 6379] the 
redactor adheres closely to the text of Eadmer, only occasionally 
altering its wording or venturing a sentence of his own so as to 
provide information which in any case is deducible from Eadmer’s 
narrative. The Lansdowne redactor managed to reduce the overall 
length of Eadmer's Life to twenty brief chapters. 

At approximately the same time as the Lansdowne redaction was 
being copied, John, vicar of Tynemouth (a cell of St Albans), 
included an account of St Oswald in his massive Sanctilogium Angliae, 
Walliae, Scotiae et Hiberniae, a collection of some 156 prose saints? 
Lives pertaining to Great Britain and Ireland.?? The Sanctilogium in 
its original form—calendrical arrangement with each Life accompan- 
ied by antiphons, collects, and narrationes, implying liturgical use in 
the Night Office—is preserved uniquely in London, BL, Cotton 
Tiberius E. i (?St Albans, s. xiv"), and has never been printed as 
such. The work is usually cited from the version rearranged into 
alphabetical order by Carl Horstman.?'? John of Tynemouth’s Vita S. 
Oswaldi [BHL 6380] closely follows Eadmer’s Vita et miracula S. 
Oswaldi, with the difference that some of Eadmer’s lengthy chapters 
are reduced to telescopic brevity by John. 

Finally, it is worth noting that a Middle English verse ‘Life of St 
Oswald’ formed part of the South English Legendary, a vast compila- 
tion of about a hundred biblical narratives and saints’ Lives, normally 
varying in length between fifty and 400 lines (but in the case of 


216 On the manuscript, see Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 700-3. 

?7 Ed. Raine, HCY ii. 489—501. 

218 On John of Tynemouth, see Sharpe, Handlist, pp. 333-4 (no. 949), Hagiographies, iii. 
305-9, as well as Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 745-51. 

7? Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. Horstman. 

220 Ed. Raine, HCY ii. 502-12, and in Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. Horstman, ii. 252-60. 
The collect preserved in Cotton Tiberius E. i (ed. Horstman, ibid. p. 260) is modelled on 
that quoted above (p. Ixxvi) from Cambridge, CCC 391, p. 536 (‘Deus qui nobis sanctum 
pontificem Oswaldum’, etc.), with the exception that the words cuius annua translationis 
solennia colimus have been replaced with the less specific phrase cuius memoriam agimus, thus 
rendering the collect suitable for use on any of the three feasts of St Oswald. 
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St Thomas Becket to nearly 23,000), and composed in septenary 
rhyming couplets which often amount to little more than doggerel. 
The earliest form of the South English Legendary was probably 
produced at Worcester (or in the near vicinity of Worcester) in the 
years after 1270. The original intention was apparently that of 
providing a vernacular collection of (brief) saints’ Lives which 
would follow the liturgical sanctorale and correspond—for a verna- 
cular audience—to the lections for individual saints’ days as con- 
tained in Latin legendaries.”' But the (hypothetical) original form 
very quickly came to be amplified and redacted in various ways, not 
least by the inclusion of material from Iacopo da Varazze’s Legenda 
aurea. Given the probable Worcester origin of the original compila- 
tion, it is not surprising that its contents included a ‘Life of St Oswald 
the Bishop’, a poem consisting of 222 lines in its printed form.” The 
poem is based on Eadmer’s Vita S. Oswaldi/? but the Middle 
English poet carefully reshaped Eadmer’s narrative in the interests 
of a Worcester audience, with the result that Eadmer's account of the 
foundations of Westbury and then Ramsey, and the role of Ealdor- 
man /Ethelwine (cc. 14-18, 20, 34, 37, 40)—all inherited by Eadmer 
from Byrhtferth—are eliminated, and Ramsey disappears entirely 
from the narrative, with the exception of the story of how by his 
prayers Oswald saved the Ramsey monks on a boat (which in the 
Middle English poem has become a 'ship from sinking and 
drowning (Eadmer, c. 25 — lines 167—90). Otherwise, in dealing 
with Worcester material, the Middle English poet follows Eadmer 
faithfully, only occasionally altering the emphasis of his Latin source, 
and occasionally introducing careless errors, as when he locates the 
church purchased by Oda for Oswald in Wilton rather than 
Winchester (line 33, misreading Eadmer's Wintoniam as Wiltoniam), 
or sends Oswald overseas to become a monk in ‘Florence’ (line 50, 
misunderstanding Eadmer's Floriacum = Fleury). 


V. THE VITA S. ECGWINI 


Byrhtferth composed his Life of the founder of Evesham, the Vita S. 
Ecgwint [BHL 2432], at the request of the monks of Evesham, as he 
states in the final chapter of that work: ‘Haec uobis, reuerendissimi 

?! See Hagiographies, i. 450, Górlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 8-17, and Lapidge, The 
Cult of St Swithun, pp. 708-10. 


222 The South English Legendary, ed. D’Evelyn and Mill, i. 71-8. 
23 Gürlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 146-7. 
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fratres Eoueshamenses, dicta sunt’ (VSE iv. 12). The date of com- 
position cannot be known precisely, save that it fell after the turn of 
the millennium (VSE iv. 6: ‘nos uero, qui in ultima millenarii sumus 
parte et ultra progressi"), hence in the early eleventh century. As we 
have seen, there is some reason to think that Byrhtferth had repaired 
to Evesham after the disastrous defeat of Edmund Ironside’s army 
(which included the abbot of Ramsey and bishop of Dorchester) at 
Ashingdon (Essex) on 18 October ror6, when Ramsey was in danger 
of being suppressed by the victorious King Cnut.””* At that time the 
abbot of Evesham was /Elfweard (c.1014—44), who was a relative of 
Cnut and had formerly been a monk at Ramsey. Since by that time 
Byrhtferth enjoyed some reputation as a hagiographer, not least from 
the composition of his Vita S. Oswaldi, it is possible that he 
undertook to compose a Life of Ecgwine, the founder of Evesham, 
in recompense for the hospitality he received at Evesham. 

The undertaking was no light matter, for the simple reason that 
virtually nothing was known of Evesham’s founder.?? Ecgwine was 
known to have been the third bishop of Worcester, this information 
probably deriving from an episcopal list of bishops of the Hwicce.””° 
From charters (whether authentic or inauthentic) in the Evesham 
archive, it could be determined that Ecgwine lived in the days of two 
early eighth-century kings of Mercia, /Ethelred (675—704; d. 716) and 
Cenred (704—9)." Ecgwine is not mentioned in pre-Conquest histor- 
ical writings: not in Bede, not in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. A 
century later than Byrhtferth, John of Worcester was able to assign 
the dates 692—717 to Ecgwine’s bishopric,””* but the source of John's 
information is unknown. In order to compose a Life of St Ecgwine, 
therefore, Byrhtferth was obliged to rely on the meagre information 
which could be gleaned from charters in the Evesham archive, and 
from reports of miracles accomplished by St Ecgwine's relics, as 
related to him by monks of Evesham; as he says in the Epilogus to his 
VSE, *non hic mea insero, sed que in priscis inueni cartulis uel que a 
fidelibus audiu? (below, p. 208). 

The material derived from charters, concerning the foundation and 


74 See above, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

?5 On Ecgwine, see BEASE, p. 158, and ODNB, xvii. 640-1 [Lapidge]. 

?5 See Page, ‘Anglo-Saxon episcopal lists, part IIP, pp. 6, ro, rs, 20. 

227 HBC, p. 16. 

28 TW ii. 156, 174. John of Worcester dated the death of Ecgwine’s predecessor, Oftfor, 
to 692; but this date may be too early by several years, since there is evidence that Oftfor 
was still alive in 697-8: see Sims-Williams, ‘Cuthswith’, pp. 9 n. 1, r6. 
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endowment of Evesham, is told in VSE iii. 1-2, where the narrative is 
placed in the mouth of St Ecgwine himself (Byrhtferth adds an 
account, clearly fabricated, of how Ecgwine travelled to Rome and 
obtained papal confirmation. of the foundation, subsequently 
endorsed at a synod in England convened by Archbishop Berhtwald: 
VSE i. 3-8) accounts of posthumous miracles performed at 
Evesham through the agency of St Ecgwine's relics are given in 
VSE iv. 6-11 (as far as can be determined, these miracles all pertain 
to the later tenth century, after the refoundation of Evesham c.970— 
within the memory, that is, of monks living at Evesham in the early 
eleventh century).””? Byrhtferth then amplified this meagre core in 
imaginative, but idiosyncratic, ways. As in some of his earlier 
compositions (notably the Historia regum and the Enchiridion), the 
Vita S. Ecgwini was divided into four parts, which, in line with 
Byrhtferth’s numerological cast of mind, were taken to represent the 
four stages of the life of man in general (pueritia, adolescentia, iuuentus, 
and senectus), and of St Ecgwine in particular.” Byrhtferth then 
placed these four stages in an allegorical framework, whereby St 
Ecgwine is conceived as attacking each of the four gates of the Devil's 
fortified city of Babylon in the four successive stages of his life; the 
four gates in Byrhtferth's elaborate but confused allegory are each 
manned by two evil leaders, representing in sum the eight deadly sins 
(VSE iv. 1-3). After finally conquering the eight leaders, Ecgwine 
confronted and conquered the king of Babylon himself, namely Satan 
(iv. 4). The gist of the allegory is simply that, at each stage of his life, 
St Ecgwine overcame sin with Christ’s assistance. And, with the saint 
having overcome sin, Byrhtferth was able to bring St Ecgwine’s life to 
its conclusion by drawing on the widespread hagiographical topos 
whereby the saint, foreseeing his death, calls together his monks, 
addresses them in words of exhortation to keep God’s command- 
ments, receives the viaticum, and dies (iv. 5). Then follow the 
previously mentioned posthumous miracles (iv. 6-11). 

The endowment of Evesham and St Ecgwine’s posthumous 
miracles (as recounted in parts iii and iv) thus form the nucleus of 
Byrhtferth's Vita S. Ecgwini. Evesham was founded on land granted 
to Ecgwine by King /Ethelred, as Byrhtferth explains baldly in VSE 


22 The miracle related in VSE iv. 11 is dated specifically to the abbacy of Osweard 
(c.970-¢.975): Heads, p. 46. 

230 This schema is explained laboriously in V SE Epil., but, as usual in Byrhtferth, he fails 
to adhere to it consistently. 
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ii. 7, but he then goes on to explain that the precise site of the 
monastery was chosen as a result of a vision in which the Virgin Mary 
appeared to St Ecgwine (ii. 12); but he was also obliged to explain 
how the site came to be called Evesham. His explanation involves a 
complicated story according to which the Virgin had previously 
appeared to one of Ecgwine's swineherds named Eoves while he 
was out searching in a dense wood for a pregnant sow who had gone 
missing (ii. 8—11). Since Ecgwine subsequently built the monastery at 
the place where the Virgin had appeared first to Eoves and then to 
Ecgwine, it was fittingly called Evesham. 

Concerning Ecgwine's early life, before the foundation of Evesham, 
Byrhtferth had no information whatsoever to go on, and he was obliged 
to improvise. He padded out the introduction of Ecgwine by an 
extended application of the hagiographical topos that Christ's evan- 
gelical powers were first transmitted to the twelve apostles, then to the 
martyrs, then the confessors, and so to St Ecgwine (VSE i. 1-6); 
then—following the schema of the four ages of man—Byrhtferth 
relates that Ecgwine was born of noble, indeed royal, stock (i. 8: 
another widespread hagiographical topos), that he passed through 
pueritia into adolescentia, acquiring great erudition along the way, and 
then was elected and consecrated bishop in the days of King /Ethelred 
(i. 9—10). Save for the foundation of Evesham itself, Byrhtferth (and his 
contemporaries) knew nothing of Ecgwine's career as bishop. He filled 
this lacuna by describing Ecgwine as a firebrand preacher, always 
exhorting his flock to repentance (1. r1: the preaching is illustrated by 
substantial excerpts lifted from Bede's Versus de die iudicii and placed in 
the mouth of St Ecgwine); so vehement was his preaching that the 
people rose up against him and accused him before King /Ethelred (i. 
12), whence Ecgwine was obliged to travel to Rome and appeal to the 
pope for reinstatement. The trip to Rome is embellished by application 
of an international popular tale, whereby, before leaving England, 
Ecgwine had himself shackled, threw the key to the shackles into the 
river Avon, and then miraculously recovered the key from the stomach 
of a salmon caught at Rome in the river Tiber (i. 13). 

Even this brief outline will convey some impression of the 
idiosyncratic nature of Byrhtferth's Vita S. Ecgwini. Nevertheless, 
it was the first written account of St Ecgwine, and was instrumental in 
confirming the prestige of Evesham”! and in establishing the cult of 


231 Tt is interesting to note that in a charter of the reign of Edward the Confessor (S 1398 
= KCD 941), issued by Bishop Lyfing in favour of Abbot Mannig of Evesham, dated 1042 
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St Ecgwine in English liturgical observance, not only locally at 
Evesham and Worcester, but beyond the diocese of Worcester in 
East Anglia and south-west England.” Thus the feast of St 
Ecgwine's deposition (30 December) is commemorated in two litur- 
gical kalendars from mid-eleventh-century Worcester, now preserved 
in the first (additional?) quire of Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113 [Gneuss 
637] and among additions made to a volume of the ‘Worcester 
Legendary’, now Cambridge, CCC 9 [Gneuss 36].^? The commem- 
oration of St Ecgwine on 3o December is also found further afield, in 
two mid-eleventh-century kalendars, from Crowland (Lincoln- 
shire)?^ and Bury St Edmunds (Suffolk),”° and one of slightly 
later date (s. xi^") from Salisbury.**° 

One reflection of the growth of Ecgwine's cult is that, at some 
indeterminable date in the mid-eleventh century, his remains were 
translated at Evesham;?" the feast of the translation is ro September 
(unfortunately this 1s also the date of the translation of St /Ethelwold 
of Winchester). The ways that St Ecgwine was commemorated at 
post-Conquest Evesham are best seen in a kalendar written there in 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century, now Oxford, BodL, Barlow 
41, fos. 158—63,7* which contains commemorations for the feast of 
the deposition (30 December) and also for the translation (ro 
September), accompanied by celebration of the octave of the trans- 
lation (17 September), suggesting that at Evesham itself the feast of 
the translation had by then surpassed that of the deposition in 


X 1046, it is stated that King Edward ‘wishes that the abbey have its liberty, as fully as is 
specified in the Life of St Ecgwine’ (‘etiam rex uult ut sanctus locus habeat libertatem suam 
ita pleniter sicut scriptum est in uita sancti Ecguini’). Given the date of the charter the only 
Life of St Ecgwine which can be in question is Byrhtferth's. The charter provides an 
excellent illustration of the political uses to which hagiography could be put. 


?3? For a brief listing of the relevant materials, see Blair, ‘Handlist of Anglo-Saxon 
saints’, pp. 532-3. 

233 The kalendars are printed in English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, 
pp. 197-209 (no. 16) and 225-37 (no. 18) respectively. 

?* Oxford, BodL, Douce 296 [Gneuss 617]; printed Wormald, ibid. pp. 253-65 (no. 20). 

233 Vatican City, BAV, Reg. lat. r2 [Gneuss 912]; printed Wormald, ibid. pp. 239-51 
(no. 19). 

2336 London, BL, Cotton Vitellius A. xii [Gneuss 398]: printed Wormald, ibid. pp. 85-97 
(no. 7). 

237 See Thomas of Marlborough, Historia abbatiae de Evesham, in History of the Abbey of 
Evesham, ed. Sayers and Watkiss, p. 72. The feast of the translation is recorded in the 
previously mentioned liturgical kalendar now Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113; English Kalendars 
before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, p. 206. 

38 English Benedictine Kalendars after A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, ii. 21-38. 
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importance.?? Elsewhere in the country, St Ecgwine was comme- 
morated at Chester (deposition only), Crowland (translation only), 
Gloucester (deposition, with translation added in a fifteenth-century 
Gloucester kalendar), Malmesbury (deposition and translation), and 
Muchelney (deposition and translation). To these may be added an 
unprinted, early thirteenth-century kalendar from Ramsey, now 
London, BL, Cotton Galba E. x, fos. 2-7, which contains the feast 
for St Ecgwine's translation (ro September), but not that for the 
deposition. 

In addition to commemoration on the feasts of the deposition (30 
Dec.) and translation (10 Sept.), St Ecgwine was also addressed in 
prayers of various kinds. His name is included in four litanies of the 
Anglo-Saxon period: in Cambridge, CCC 391 (Worcester, s. xi?/*) 
[Gneuss 104]; London, BL, Cotton Galba A. xiv (? Winchester, s. xi^/*) 
[Gneuss 333]; London, BL, Harley 863 (Exeter, s. xi?/4) [Gneuss 425]; 
and Oxford, BodL, Douce 296 (Crowland, s. xi^/*) [Gneuss 617].2" In 
one of these manuscripts, that known as the ‘Portiforium of St Wulstan? 
(Cambridge, CCC 391), St Ecgwine is addressed together with St 
Oswald in a brief prayer (p. 598)? and in an unprinted pontifical 
which was apparently written at the Old Minster, Winchester, in the 
early eleventh century, but which had migrated to Worcester by the end 
of the century, now Cambridge, CCC 146 [Gneuss 46], a benediction 
for the translation of St /Ethelwold has been altered to accommodate St 
Ecgwine as well, so as to read ‘pastorum mirorum Ecgwini Athelwoldi 
episcoporum! (p. 264);^? later in the volume a Benedictio sanctorum 
confessorum Ecgwint ac Oswaldi was added with other Worcester 
material c.1100 (p. 323). As far as I am aware, there is no surviving 
Anglo-Saxon missal which contains a proper Mass for St Ecgwine, and 
no Anglo-Saxon manuscript contains prayers (collects, etc.) for an 


?3* The reasons are clear enough, in practical terms: as can be seen from any liturgical 
kalendar, September is relatively uncrowded in liturgical terms, but the week following 
Christmas has a major feast on every single day. 

40 English Benedictine Kalendars after A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, i. 95-111 (Chester, s. 
xii”), i. 113-28 (Crowland, s. xv), ii. 39-35 (Gloucester St Peter's, s. xii), ii. 78—90 
(Malmesbury, AD 1521), and ii. 9gr-103 (Muchelney, s. xiii/xiv). As noted above (n. 194), 
Wormald's edition contains no kalendar from a Benedictine monastery whose name begins 
with a letter later than N in the alphabet. 

?!! The litanies are printed in Anglo-Saxon Litanies of the Saints, ed. Lapidge, pp. 117, 
166, 198, 237 respectively. 

42 The Portiforium of St Wulstan, ed. Hughes, ii. 12. 

?55 The commemoration reflects the fact, mentioned earlier, that the remains of St 
Ecgwine were translated on the feast day of St /Ethelwold's translation (1o Sept.). 
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Office of the saint. Possibly the composition of Mass-sets and Office 
prayers for St Ecgwine belongs to the post-Conquest period, the 
assumption being that, until such prayers were available, the officiant 
used an appropriate Mass or Office for an unspecified confessor (unius 
confessoris). From the post-Conquest period, however, we have a Mass- 
set for the translation of St Ecgwine in a missal from Whitby (see 
below), and a proper Office for St Ecgwine in a thirteenth-century 
breviary from Evesham, now Oxford, BodL, Barlow 41.?* 

Throughout the course of the eleventh century, Evesham continued 
to grow in wealth and influence, largely through the efforts of certain 
powerful abbots, such as /Elfweard and, later in the century, Mannig 
(1044-58) and /Ethelwig (1058—77).?? By the end of the century, the 
abbey was in a position to extend its influence abroad, first, in the 
1070s, by reforming a number of Northumbrian monasteries which 
had long been in ruin (Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, Tynemouth, and 
Whitby), and then by establishing a cell at Odense in Denmark in 
1095—-6.""° All of these houses will have needed to be supplied with 
liturgical manuscripts, and it is reasonable to assume that such manu- 
scripts will have contained prominent commemoration of St Ecg- 
wine.” Certainly in the case of Whitby we have a late fourteenth- 
century missal (unfortunately unprinted), now Oxford, BodL, Raw- 
linson liturg. b. r. This manuscript contains large numbers of Mass- 
sets for Anglo-Saxon saints, particularly those from Whitby itself, such 
as Hild and Begu, and more widely from Northumbria at large, such as 
Cuthbert, John of Beverley, Oswald king and martyr, Oswine, and 
Wilfrid. Evesham is represented in the Whitby missal with a Mass-set 

24 Printed in Benedictines of Stanbrook, St Egwin and his Abbey of Evesham, pp. 160-4. 
The Office includes antiphons, responsories, hymns, and collects for First Vespers, 
Nocturns, and Lauds on the feast of the deposition (30 Dec.). It should be added that 
the same manuscript contains (overlooked by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, and apparently 
a later addition to the manuscript) a series of lections for Nocturns possibly intended for the 
feast of the translation, on fo. 245°“. 

75 Heads, p. 47; on Ethelwig, see also Darlington, ‘Aethelwig’. 

246 See Knowles, MO, pp. 163-71. It is interesting to note that the aforementioned 14th- 
c. kalendar from Evesham, now Oxford, BodL, Barlow 41, contains on ro July a 
commemoration for St Knut, king of Denmark (1080-6), who was murdered at Odense. 
As Wormald remarks (English Benedictine Kalendars after A.D. 1100, ii. 23), St Knut’s name 
‘is not found in any other Benedictine calendar’. 

247 The number of such manuscripts is, however, few: there survives a liturgical kalendar 
from Tynemouth, now Oxford, BodL, Lat. liturg. g. 8 (s. xv), which contains no 
commemoration of St Ecgwine, and the missal from Whitby, now Oxford, BodL, 
Rawlinson liturg. b. 1 (s. xiv), discussed below. From Odense there is a breviary printed 


at Lübeck ¢.1497, the so-called ‘Breviarium Othoniense’, in the litany of which St Ecgwine 
is commemorated among the confessors. 
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for St Egelwini (presumably /Ethelwig, abbot of Evesham), and by one 
for the translation of St Ecgwine. Since the missal is unprinted, it may 
be helpful to give the text of the relevant Mass-set here (it is found on 
fo. 236° of Rawlinson liturg. b. 1): 


Oracio. Deus qui sanctam nobis huius diei solempnitatem in honore beati 
Egwini confessoris tui atque pontificis consecrasti . adesto familie tue 
precibus et da ut cuius festa celebramus in terris eius meritis et auxiliis 
subleuemur in celis. Per. 

Secretum. Respice Domine quesumus populum tuum ad tua sacramenta 
currentem . et ad presentem sancti confessoris tui atque pontificis Egwini 
festiuitatem ut quod in honore nominis tui detulerunt cunctis proficiat ad 
ueniam. Per. 

Postcommunio. Gracias tibi agimus Domine Deus noster qui nos celesti 
medela reparare dignatus es . Da quesumus peccatorum uestrorum ueniam 
qui beatum Egwinum et pontificali gloria et gloriose confessionis sublimasti 
corona. Per. 


It is unfortunately not possible to determine when this Mass-set was 
composed; but it is worth asking whether the contrast stated in the 
oracio (in terris/in celis) was prompted by Byrhtferth's frequent 
contrast in aruis/in astris?" 

In some sense, then, Byrhtferth's Vita S. Ecgwini contributed 
importantly to the spread of the cult of St Ecgwine, and all later 
hagiography of the saint is derived, directly or indirectly, from 
Byrhtferth."? But it soon became apparent that Byrhtferth's first 
essay in the hagiography of Evesham's principal saint was too 
idiosyncratic a work to provide (say) lections for Nocturns on the 
feast days of the saint—his Latin was too convoluted and obscure to 
be easily understood from public recitation—or to sustain the cult in 
general. Subsequent hagiographers undertook to present the sub- 
stance of Byrhtferth’s Life in more readily comprehensible language, 
and to update the record of the saint's posthumous miracles. 

The first revision of Byrhtferth’s Vita S. Ecgmini was undertaken 
by Dominic, sometime prior of Evesham (he is first attested as such in 
1125, but had evidently long been a monk of the house); he disappears 
from the record by the 1130s, and had presumably died by then.^? 


8 See VSE i. 3 (below, p. 216 with n. 13). 

?? See Lapidge, ‘The medieval hagiography’, pp. 82-90. 

250 For what can be reconstructed of Dominic’s career, see Jennings, ‘The writings of 
Prior Dominic of Evesham’; and, for a list of his writings, Sharpe, Handlist, pp. 99-100 (no. 


234). 
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Dominic composed his Vita S. Ecgwini [BHL 2433] in two books, of 
which the first covers the same ground as Byrhtferth’s Life,” 
whereas the second is concerned with miracles which took place 
after the completion of Byrhtferth’s Vita S. Ecgwini in c.t020.”* The 
dating of book 1, at least, can be established from the fact that at one 
point Dominic amplifies Byrhtferth’s narrative by including an 
account of how, when Aldhelm died (at Doulting in Somerset, in 
709 or 710), Ecgwine happened to be in the vicinity, and was on hand 
to transport Aldhelm’s body back to Malmesbury.” Now when 
Faricius of Malmesbury (later abbot of Abingdon) composed the first 
Vita S. Aldhelmi, he retold the story of how Bishop Ecgwine had 
transported Aldhelm’s body back to Malmesbury.?* Furthermore, 
Faricius specifies that the story in eius uite uolumine legitur. Since 
Byrhtferth—who was a great admirer of Aldhelm, to judge from his 
many quotations of that author—makes no mention of Ecgwine's 
involvement in the funeral of Aldhelm, the only uita in question can 
be that of Dominic. Michael Winterbottom has established conclu- 
sively that Faricius? Vita S. Aldhelmi was composed between the years 
1093 and 1099. These dates therefore supply the terminus ante quem 
for the composition of Dominic's Vita S. Ecgmini.^" 

In rewriting Byrhtferth's earlier work, Dominic took particular 
care to eliminate the idiosyncrasies and errors of Byrhtferth's Latin, 
as well as his intrusive numerology and confused allegory. He made 
explicit many allusions which Byrhtferth—either by intention or 
inattention—had left obscure. Although he followed the general 
outline of Byrhtferth's Life, he felt free to make additions, such as 
the previously mentioned account of Ecgwine's involvement in the 


2351 Book i is ed. in Lapidge, ‘Dominic of Evesham’, from the two manuscripts which 
preserve it: Hereford, Cathedral Library, P. 7. VI (s. xii), and Dublin, Trinity College, 172 
(s. xiii). 

252 The original form of Dominic’s book ii is preserved solely in the Hereford Cathedral 
manuscript cited in the previous note; however, book ii was subsequently reproduced 
almost verbatim by Thomas of Marlborough (see below), and so is cited from editions of 
Marlborough’s Historia abbatiae de Evesham: Chron. Evesham, ed. Macray, pp. 39-67; 
History of the Abbey of Evesham, ed. Sayers and Watkiss, pp. 76—124. A list of places where 
the Hereford manuscript has readings different from Thomas of Marlborough is given in 
Lapidge, ‘Dominic of Evesham’, p. 104. 

?5 Dominic, Vita S. Ecgwini, i. 9; ed. Lapidge, ‘Dominic of Evesham’, p. 87. 

?5* Faricius, Vita S. Aldhelmi, c. 13. 4; ed. Winterbottom, ‘An edition of Faricius’, p. 111. 

?55 Thid. 

Winterbottom, ‘Faricius of Arezzo’s Life of St Aldhelm’, pp. 109- ro. 
Note that this is a somewhat earlier terminus than that which I proposed in 1977-8, 
namely rroo (“The medieval hagiography’, pp. 83-4; ‘Dominic of Evesham’, p. 73 n. 2). 
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funeral of Aldhelm (i. 9), or the epitaph inscribed on Ecgwine’s tomb 
(1. 17). He supplied a date for the foundation of Evesham, namely 714 
(1. 13), and named the pope who granted the privilege for Evesham as 
Constantine (i. 11). But he also made various excisions, such as the 
miracle involving the seal in the river Avon (VSE iv. 9). 

Because Dominic’s Vita S. Ecgmini was stylistically acceptable to 
Norman taste (Byrhtferth’s will have been felt rebarbative), it became 
the source of all subsequent hagiography of St Ecgwine, and 
Byrhtferth’s Life was allowed to slip into obscurity. An early 
recension of Dominic's Vita S. Ecgwini is what I call the ‘Digby— 
Gotha recension’, insofar as it is preserved in two manuscripts, 
Oxford, BodL, Digby 112 (?Winchester, ?Glastonbury, s. xii") and 
Gotha, Forschungs- und Landesbibliothek, I. 81 (English, s. xiv^).5* 
Given the date of the Digby manuscript, this recension must have 
been produced by c.1100, within a decade or so of the publication of 
Dominic’s Vita S. Ecgmini. The redactor’s principal concern was to 
abbreviate Dominic’s text; but he also altered various emphases in 
Dominic’s work, so that in the account of the synod of Alcester 
(convened by Archbishop Berhtwald on the occasion of Ecgwine's 
return from Rome, bearing the papal privilege for Evesham), it is the 
king (Cenred) rather than the archbishop who convenes the synod 
and who dominates the proceedings. This shift of emphasis is 
possibly to be explained in terms of the ‘investiture controversy’ of 
the early twelfth century, which reached its climax in the conflict 
between King Henry I and Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury (1093— 
1109), when some so-called 'curialist bishops sided with the king, 
and others with the archbishop. Seen from the perspective of this 
controversy, the 'Digby-Gotha recension’ is the product of a 
*curialis? centre such as Salisbury.^? 

About a century later Thomas of Marlborough, prior and some- 
time abbot of Evesham (1229-36), incorporated Dominic’s account of 
St Ecgwine into his Historia abbatiae de Evesham, a work which 
survives in his autograph manuscript (now Oxford, BodL, Rawlinson 
A. 287), written in various campaigns of scholarly activity, namely 
between 1206 x 1208, then after 1214, and finally after 1224, while 


*58 Ed. Lapidge, "The Digby-Gotha recension’; see also Lapidge, ‘The medieval 
hagiography’, pp. 85-9. There is a drastically abbreviated version of the ‘Digby—Gotha 
recension’ in Cambridge, Emmanuel College 27 (I. 2. 6) (Sompting, s. xiii); this breviate 
version has not been printed. 

?? Lapidge, ‘The medieval hagiography’, pp. 86-8. 
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Thomas was still prior (1218—29).? For book i of his Historia, 
concerning the life of St Ecgwine, Thomas preserved the general 
outline of book i of Dominic’s Vita S. Ecgmini, but made several 
additions; he also removed several episodes concerning the saint's 
posthumous miracles to book ii. These episodes apart, book ii of 
Thomas’s Historia repeats book ii of Dominic’s Vita S. Ecgwini nearly 
verbatim. 

As we have seen when considering the hagiography of St Oswald, 
John, vicar of Tynemouth (a cell of St Albans), compiled at some time 
in the mid-fourteenth century a massive collection of 156 prose saints? 
Lives pertaining to Great Britain and lreland, known as the 
Sanctilogium Angliae, Walliae, Scotiae et Hiberniae"?! By that time 
St Ecgwine was a sufficiently well-established saint for him to be 
included in John's Sanctilogium. John's Vita S. Ecgmini [BHL 
2439]? follows book i of Dominic's Life closely, omitting only 
occasional sentences (as well as Dominic's many biblical quotations, 
and the allegorical interpretation of Babylon, inherited by Dominic 
from Byrhtferth); on the other hand, book ii of Dominic's work, 
concerning St Ecgwine's posthumous miracles, is summarized by 
John in the most cursory fashion.” 

A final reflex of Dominic’s Vita S. Ecgmini is found in the Middle 
English ‘Life of St Ecgwine’, which forms part of the South English 
Legendary. As we have seen,” the earliest form of the South English 
Legendary was produced at Worcester (or in the near vicinity of 
Worcester) in the years shortly after 1270. Although it cannot be 
established beyond doubt that the ‘Life of St Ecgwine’ formed part of 
the original collection, the fact that St Ecgwine was culted at 
Worcester may suggest that it was. In any case, one early redaction 
of the South English Legendary (what Gorlach calls the E-recension, 
what I call the e-recension)”® is distinctive for the fact that it contains 


260 See Sayers and Watkiss in Thomas of Marlborough, History of the Abbey of Evesham, 
pp. Xxili-xxv. 

761 See above, p. lxxxi. 

?? Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. Horstman, i. 370-8. 

263 [apidge, ‘The medieval hagiography’, p. 9o, where it is noted that John includes the 
miracle of the Alcester smiths (Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. Horstman, i. 376—7) which he took 
not from Dominic (who does not have it) but from Thomas of Marlborough (History, ed. 
Sayers and Watkiss, pp. 48—50), implying that he had access to texts of both Dominic and 
Thomas, perhaps therefore at Evesham itself. 

?9 Above, pp. Ixxxi-Ixxxii. 

°65 Gérlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 55-6, and Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, 
pp. 709-15. 
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Lives of many Anglo-Saxon saints. Since there was a perceptible 
nostalgia for the past glories of the Anglo-Saxon church in thirteenth- 
century Worcester, reflected (say) in the poem known as the ‘First 
Worcester Fragment’, or in the scholarly activities (involving the 
glossing of texts in Old English) of the so-called ‘tremulous hand 
of Worcester," it seems clear that the inclusion of Anglo-Saxon 
saints in the «redaction of the South English Legendary—including 
Ecgwine, Kenelm, Oswald (as we have seen), and Wulfstan II—is an 
aspect of the same nostalgia. The ‘Life of St Ecgwine’, consisting of 
148 lines, is preserved in five manuscripts of the e-redaction," most 
importantly in the ‘Vernon Manuscript’ (Oxford, BodL, Eng. poet. a. 
1 (N. Worcestershire, c.1390), fos. 52'—53).? The Middle English 
‘Life of St Ecgwine’ closely follows book i of Dominic’s Vita S. 
Ecgwint; only two episodes are treated at length, namely the miracle of 
the key in the fish's stomach (i. 6) and the appearance of the Virgin 
Mary first to Eoves and then to Ecgwine (i. 8). It is interesting that 
these stories, originally created by Byrhtferth's fertile imagination, 
were being told long after Byrhtferth's Vita S. Ecgmini had been 
forgotten. 


VI. THE MANUSCRIPT 


Byrhtferth's Lives of St Oswald and St Ecgwine are preserved 
together in a single manuscript, now London, BL, Cotton Nero E. i, 
pt. 1; the Vita S. Oswaldi is on fos. 3'—23", the Vita S. Ecgmini on 
fos. 24'-34'. These two works by Byrhtferth are additions made to 
what was originally a massive two-volume legendary; the original 
legendary was subsequently broken up into three volumes, now 
preserved separately as Cotton Nero E. 1, pt. 1, fos. 55—208 + pt. 2, 
fos. 1-155, 166-80 [Gneuss 344] + Cambridge, CCC 9, pp. 61-458 
[Gneuss 36]. The three volumes were first recognized as parts of a 


%6 Brehe, *Reassembling the First Worcester Fragment’. 

?87 See Franzen, The Tremulous Hand of Worcester. 

?85 Gérlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 216-17. 

?9 The ‘Life of St Ecgwine’ is not included in the edition of The South English 
Legendary, ed. D’Evelyn and Mill, inasmuch as it is not contained in the two manuscripts 
on which their edition is based (Cambridge, CCC 145 and London, BL, Harley 2277). It has 
been printed once, by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, Saint Egmin, pp. 167-75, from 
London, BL, Stowe 949; but the text in this manuscript offers a somewhat abbreviated 
version of that found in the Vernon manuscript. Note also that the Vernon manuscript 
includes the ‘Life of St Ecgwine’ among saints of September (rather than December), 
implying that the commemoration in question was that of the translation on ro Sept., which 
seems, by the late 14th c., to have supplanted that of the deposition. 
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single legendary by Neil Ker in 1939.2” As Ker showed, the 
legendary originally consisted of two volumes, arranged as follows: 


I. January to September (Nero E. i, pt. 1, fos. 55-208 + Nero E. i, 
pt. 2, fos. 1—155) 

II. October to December (Cambridge, CCC 9, pp. 61-458 + Nero E. 
i, pt. 2, fos. 166—80) 


The Cotton Nero volumes were both burned in the Cotton fire of 
1731, with the result that the outer (vertical) edges of many folios 
were singed and usually rendered illegible; all folios of the manuscript 
have subsequently been mounted. The Corpus manuscript had 
already been separated from the two Cottonian manuscripts, and 
formed part of Archbishop Parker's library. From the Corpus manu- 
script, therefore, it is possible to form an accurate estimate of the 
original dimensions of the legendary: the Corpus manuscript mea- 
sures 400 X 295 mm., written in two columns of thirty-six or thirty- 
seven lines." The script is Style IV Anglo-Caroline minuscule (a 
mannered form of script pioneered at Canterbury in the ro20s by 
Eadwig Basan, but subsequently adoped by scriptoria all over 
England)? Because the main scribe of the legendary has been 
identified as the scribe of a Worcester charter issued by Bishop 
Faldred and dated 1058 (S 1405),7? the implication is that the two- 
volume legendary was written at St Mary's, Worcester, at some point 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century. 

The Worcester manuscript is, however, a copy of a legendary 
which was compiled on the Continent, probably in the archdiocese of 
Rheims, at some time in the second half of the ninth century." This 
Continental legendary is preserved in five manuscripts, all of them 
English; because the earliest manuscript in question is that 


2” Ker, ‘Membra disiecta, second series’, pp. 82—3. 

?' "The size of the Cotton Nero manuscripts is about 400 X 270 mm., indicating that the 
Cotton fire caused shrinkage of some 25 mm. along the outer vertical edges. 

22 Dumville, English Caroline Script, p. 68. 

?3 London, BL, Add. Ch. 19801. Facsimiles of the charter are given in Bond, Facsimiles 
of Ancient Charters, iv. 38, and Denholm-Young, Handwriting, pl. 8. Facsimiles of the 
legendary are found in Gameson, ‘Book production and decoration at Worcester’, p. 221 
(pl. 8) [Nero E. i, pt. 1, fo. 55"] and by Ker, English Manuscripts in the Century after the 
Conquest, pl. 26 [Nero E. i, pt. 2, fo. 115%]. 

2774 The latest datable content is the Vita et miracula S. Remigii [BHL 7152-5 (Vita), and 
7156 (Translatio)], composed in 877 or 878: see Berschin, Biographie und Epochenstil, ni. 
365-71; Love, Three Eleventh-Century Anglo-Latin Saints’ Lives, p. xix; and Jackson and 
Lapidge, ‘The contents’, p. 134. 

75 See MGH, SS rer. Meroving. vii. 545-6 [Levison]; Hagiographies iti. 279-80 [Lapidge 
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preserved in our Cottonian and Corpus manuscripts, the legendary 
has come to be known as the *Cotton-Corpus Legendary." How- 
ever, as Rosalind Love has pointed out, the copy of the legendary in 
the Cottonian and Corpus manuscripts would be more accurately 
designated the ‘Worcester Legendary’, reserving the title ‘Cotton— 
Corpus Legendary’ for the (hypothetical, but reconstructible) ninth- 
century Continental legendary compiled in the archdiocese of Rheims 
and transmitted to England no later than the late tenth century, 
inasmuch as it was laid under contribution by Ælfric of Winchester in 
the compilation of his (vernacular) Lives of Saints, as Patrick Zettel 
was the first to demonstrate.” The ‘Worcester Legendary’, then, 
consists of 165 saints’ Lives and passiones."? Some of these contents 
are apparently additions made at Worcester to the (hypothetical) 
Continental original.?” 

The original two-volume ‘Worcester Legendary’ was soon broken 
up into three parts, and—as is often the case with medieval 
legendaries—each of the parts attracted accretions at beginning and 
end. For example, at the beginning of Cambridge, CCC 9, four quires 
of material have been added (now making up pp. 1—60); of these, the 
first quire contains various computistica (pp. 1—2), a liturgical kalendar 
(pp. 3—14),"? and Faster tables for the years 1032 x 1062 and 1063 x 
1094 (pp. 15-16).”*' The remaining three quires (pp. 17—60) contain 
various saints’ Lives: Vita S. Saluii [BHL 7472] (pp. 17-26), Vita et 
miracula S. Nicholai [BHL 6104] (pp. 26-40, 46-53), Vita S. 
Rumwoldi [BHL 7385] (pp. 53-8),7? and part of a Passio SS. Ciryci 
et Iulittae [cf. BHL 1802] (pp. 59-60). These hagiographical materials 
were copied by various scribes; important for our purposes is the fact 


and Love]; and esp. Three Eleventh-Century Anglo-Latin Saints’ Lives, ed. Love, pp. xviii 
xxiii. 

776 First named as such by Zettel, ‘Saints’ Lives’, p. 18 n. r, and followed by Jackson and 
Lapidge, ‘The contents’. 

277 Zettel, ibid. 

75 The contents are fully listed by Jackson and Lapidge, ‘The contents’, pp. 135-44. 

?? Notably Felix’s Vita S. Guthlaci [BHL 3723]: see Jackson and Lapidge, ibid. p. 146 
n. 18. 

°80 English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, pp. 225-37 (no. 18). Oddly, given 
the Worcester provenance of the manuscript, the kalendar contains no commemoration of 
Archbishop Oswald on 28 Feb. It does, however, have the deposition of St Ecgwine on 30 
Dec. 

8! Dumville, Liturgy and the Ecclesiastical History, p. 52, notes that two red dots were 
placed against the year ro6r, indicating that as the date when the quire was written. 

282 See Three Eleventh-Century Anglo-Latin Saints’ Lives, ed. Love, pp. clxxiv-clxxv. 
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that, in the opinion of Neil Ker, the text of the Vita S. Saluii on 
pp. 17-26 was copied by the same scribe who copied Byrhtferth’s 
Vita S. Ecgmini in Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1; the same scribe also copied 
the Latin /iturgica and kalendar added to the beginning of Oxford, 
BodL, Hatton 113, fos. ii-xi.^? 

By the same token, Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 2, attracted a number of 
accretions, both after fo. 155 and again after fo. 180. Those added 
after fo. 155 are in the hand of John of Worcester, hence datable to 
the second quarter of the twelfth century, and include several saints? 
Lives: a Vita S. Frithuswithae [BHL 3164] (fos. 156—157 ),* 
Rhigyfarch, Vita S. Dauidis [BHL 2107] (fos. 158'—162"), and a 
Passio S. Margaretae [BHL 5303-5] (fos. 162'—165*); the remainder 
of fo. 165" is blank.” Those added after fo. 180 are miscellaneous 
in content and of diverse origin: a fragment of a (lost) Worcester 
cartulary containing bounds for estates at Westbury and Withington, 
datable to the end of the eleventh century (fos. 181-4); a copy of 
the Anglo-Saxon law code known as ‘IV Edgar’ (fos. 185-6), datable 
to c.1000;”*” two leaves containing a Vita S. Bedae [BHL 1069], in the 
hand of John of Worcester (fos. 187—8); and a substantial remnant— 
four quires—of a dismembered thirteenth-century passional (fos. 
189-222). 

We may now turn to the accretions which concern us most directly, 
namely those made to pt. 1 of Cotton Nero E. i. In all some fifty-four 
folios were added at the beginning of Nero E. i, pt. 1; the contents of 


these folios are as follows:??? 


Byrhtferth, Vita S. Oswaldi (fos. 3'—23") 
Byrhtferth, Vita S. Ecgmini (fos. 24-34") 


283 Ker, ‘Membra disiecta, second series’, p. 83 n. r. For facsimiles of this scribe's 
contribution to Hatton 113, see Atkins, ‘An investigation’, pl. 36—7; the kalendar is printed 
in English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, ed. Wormald, pp. 197—209 (no. 16). 

284 See Blair, ‘Saint Frideswide reconsidered’, pp. 93—101. 

285 Various probationes pennae suggest that it may once have been the final page of a 
manuscript (now dismembered). 

286 The bounds in question are listed by Sawyer (S, p. 52); see also Davis, Medieval 
Cartularies, p. 123 (no. 1069). Two leaves from this cartulary which were once placed 
between fos. 182 and 183 are now preserved separately as BL, Add. 46204 [Gneuss 344.5]. 

287 Ker, Catalogue, p. 217 (no. 166); and see extensive discussion by Wormald, The 
Making of English Law, pp. 182-5. 

288 The contents of this fragmentary passional are listed by Lapidge and Winterbottom 
in Wulfstan of Winchester, pp. clxxv—clxxvii. 

?9 The first two folios (fos. r-2) were added in the 16th c. in order to carry a list of 
contents for the volume. 
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Lantfred of Winchester, Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni (fos. 35'— 
52) 

[Wulfstan of Winchester], the hymn ‘Aurea lux patrie’ (fos. 52'— 
535?" the remainder of fo. 53" is blank 

Passio S. Andreae [BHL 428] (fos. 53'—54"); breaks off incomplete 
after only ten of the planned thirty-six chapters 


The first four items (fos. 3-53) are written in Style IV Anglo-Caroline 
minuscule, datable (on palaeographical grounds) to the second half of 
the eleventh century. The script is what has been described as the 
‘English liturgical script of the period’.””? Because of the standardized 
appearance of this liturgical script, it is not easy to isolate the 
contributions of individual scribes, with the result that there is a 
difference of opinion among palaeographers about whether fos. 3—53 
are the work of one or more scribes. In my opinion the minimal 
differences between (say) the script of the Vita S. Oswaldi (fos. 3-23) 
and that of the Vita S. Ecgwini (fos. 24-34) are explicable in terms of 
variation within the performance of a single scribe. The scribe who 
wrote the beginning of the Passio S. Andreae on fos. 53—4, however, 
was distinct, and later: the handwriting of this scribe has been 
identified as that of John of Worcester, and hence is datable to the 
second quarter of the twelfth century??? 

Because the leaves of Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1 are now mounted, it is 
impossible to determine the original quiring. Nevertheless one might 
conjecture that the first two items (Byrhtferth's two saints’ Lives) 
could have been accommodated in four regular quires of eight: I? (fos. 
3-10), IP (fos. rr—18), III? (fos. 19-26), and IV? (fos. 27-34). 
Following fo. 34 some leaves, possibly an entire quire (or more), 
have been lost: these leaves contained the ending of the Vita S. 
Ecgmini,* and, if Byrhtferth is to be believed, a copy of the letter sent 
by Archbishop Boniface and seven other bishops to /Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia (VSE i. 14). The remainder of the surviving contents 


?? Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 217—333; for discussion of Cotton Nero E. i, see 
P- 239. 

21 Tbid. pp. 783-7. 

?? Bishop, English Caroline Minuscule, p. 20 n. 1, drawing on Ker, ‘The provenance of 
the oldest manuscript’, p. 29; see also Hartzell, ‘An eleventh-century English missal 
fragment’, pp. 84-5. 

93 The script was first identified by Patrick McGurk (pers. comm.), reported in Jackson 
and Lapidge, ‘The contents’, pp. 144-5 n. 8. 

?^ These leaves were still extant in the r6th c. when an antiquary copied the ending of 
VSE into the lower margin of fo. 34”. 
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(Lantfred and the hymn ‘Aurea lux patrie) could have been 
accommodated in two further quires: V^ (fos. 35-42) and VI'? (fos. 
43—52). This hypothetical reconstruction has the implication that fos. 
53-4 are the remnant of a quire which contained on its first page 
(fo. 53") the remainder of the hymn ‘Aurea lux patrie’, the rest of the 
page being left blank, and that John of Worcester subsequently filled 
the largely empty quire by copying the Passio S. Andreae, beginning 
on fo. 53" and continuing to the end of fo. 54". The remainder of this 
quire and its text (that 1s, twenty-six of the thirty-six chapters listed 
in the capitula on fo. 53") have subsequently been lost. The 
‘Worcester Legendary’ proper begins on fo. 55°. 

So much for the physical structure of the accretions to Cotton 
Nero E. i, pt. 1, including the copies of Byrhtferth’s two saints’ Lives. 
Given the origin of the ‘Worcester Legendary’ itself, and the (later) 
contribution to the accretions by John of Worcester, it seems clear 
that fos. 3-53 were written at Worcester. What can be said of the 
accuracy of the late eleventh-century Worcester scribe (hereafter 
referred to as N) who copied Byrhtferth’s writings? Because the 
copies of VSO and VSE in Cotton Nero E. i are unique, there is no 
external control by which to measure the accuracy of N's perform- 
ance, save the abiding impression that the text he has copied 
deteriorates all too frequently into nonsense. In the case of his copy 
of Lantfred's Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni (fos. 35'—52"), 
however, we do have an external control, because it is easily 
demonstrable that N copied his text of Lantfred directly from 
London, BL, Royal r5. C. VII (Old Minster, Winchester, s. x/x1) 
[Gneuss 496]. The general carelessness of N will be clear from a 
few examples.” First, a sentence from Lantfred's Praefatio to his 
work: 


Royal: [homo] perpetualiter celestem possessurus est amoenitatem (fo. 5") 
N: [homo] perpetualiter celestem posses securus est amoenitatem (fo. 36° )””” 


The words posses securus look like Latin, but in context are gibberish; 
a perfectly clear sentence has been reduced to nonsense by scribal 
inadvertence. On another occasion, Lantfred was discussing the 


75 See discussion in Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 244. 

2% See further the discussion in Lapidge, ‘The edition, emendation and reconstruction’, 
pp. 140-4. A full record of N’s errors is found in the apparatus criticus to the text of 
Lantfred’s Translatio, ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 252-332. 

77 Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, Praefatio (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, 


p. 258). 
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approach of rs July, the day on which the soul of St Swithun 
departed this life: 


Royal: uenerabilis Dei animula antistitis Swithuni sanctissima, corporeae 
moles nexibus resoluta . . . ad celestem commigrauit felicitatem (fo. 14°) 


N: uenerabilis Dei animalia antistitis Swithuni sanctissima, corpore molis 
nexibus resoluta . . . ad celestem commigrauit felicitatem (fo. 40")? 


Bad enough that the scribe of N substituted corpore for corporeae 
(thus depriving molis of its qualifying adjective and leaving corpore 
hanging meaninglessly), but his mindless lapse of concentration has 
altered St Swithun's soul (animula) into animals (animalia). Errors of 
substitution like this are found throughout N's text of Lantfred, and 
are therefore to be suspected throughout the text of Byrhtferth's two 
saints’ Lives. One particular kind of error of substitution involves 
one element of a dithematic Old English name. There is one example 
of this sort of substitution in the text of Lantfred, where N 
reproduces the name Byrhferdus (not our Byrhtferth, but a monk 
of Abingdon) as Byrnferthus, where the OE theme Beorht- has been 
confused with the similar (but etymologically distinct) Beorn-.?” 
Even without the touchstone of the Royal manuscript, it is clear 
that the scribe of N committed many similar errors in the text of 
Byrhtferth.*°° Worse (because less easily detectable) than these 
mindless errors of substitution are N's frequent errors of omission, 
by which sometimes a word, sometimes an entire phrase has been 
dropped.??! This kind of omission, easily demonstrable in N's copy 
of Lantfred through comparison with the Royal manuscript, is to be 
suspected throughout the texts of VSO and VSE. In sum, the 
carelessness of N poses serious problems for the prospective editor 
of Byrhtferth. 


VII. PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


Byrhtferth's two saints! Lives have each been printed once; neither 
has been translated in full (though selected passages of VSO have 
appeared in translation: see below). 


95 Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, c. 3 (ed. Lapidge, ibid. p. 274). 

°° Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, c. 28 (ed. Lapidge, ibid. p. 316). 

3? For example, Ormeri for Ordgari (VSO iii. 14), /Epeluuinus for /Epelsinus (VSO iii. 14), 
pelnodum for EadnoOum (VSO iv. 4), Eelbyrhti for Adelredi (VSE iii. 1), and Apeluulf for 
pelric (VSE iii. 12). 

30! See the examples listed by Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 244. 
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The Vita S. Oswaldi was printed for the only time in 1879 by James 
Raine, canon of York, as part of the three-volume Rolls Series edition 
of Historians of the Church of York. Raine formed a high opinion of 
the quality of Cotton Nero E. 1, which he regarded as ‘one of the 
treasures of the national collection’: ‘His [the scribe of N’s] copy 
however is an exceedingly fair one, and there is a freshness in the 
materials and a vigour in the style which are exceedingly attractive.” 
This is to confuse the quality of the script with the quality of the text. 
Raine’s high opinion of the script apparently blinded him to the 
appalling condition of the text, with the result that he very rarely 
intervened, even when the text which he printed was palpable 
nonsense. Raine made a number of corrections, often silently (his 
corrections are recorded fully in the present apparatus criticus);** at 
the same time he misread the manuscript on several occasions, 
sometimes with serious consequences for later scholarship. 5 On 
the whole, however, Raine's edition is carefully done, and useful inter 
alia for his numerous, if not exhaustive, identifications of biblical 
quotations. In addition to Raine's edition, it should be mentioned that 
a few passages of VSO were edited by Dorothy Whitelock as part of 
the collection of texts assembled in Councils & Synods, vol. i, namely 
the following: VSO iii. 8 [ad fin. ]-12 [ad init.], and iv. 11-14. 

A number of passages of VSO were translated by Dorothy White- 
lock in vol. i of English Historical Documents." The passages in 
question are: VSO iv. 11-13 (on the so-called ‘anti-monastic’ 
reaction), iv. 17-20 (on the murder of King Edward), and v. 4-5 
(the battles against the Danes at Watchet and Maldon). From these 
selections one can deduce that it is precisely those passages of the Vita 
S. Oswaldi that I have described as ‘extraneous’ to the purposes of 
hagiography and the life of St Oswald that are most of interest to 
historians. 

The Vita S. Ecgwini was printed for the only time by J. A. Giles in 
1854 as one of the saints’ Lives collected in his Vita [sic] quorundum 
[sic] Anglo-Saxonum.** Giles followed unsuspectingly the rubric 
supplied by an antiquary (N, fo. 24^), stating that the VSE was 


9? HCY i. 399-475. 35 lbid, p. Ixvii. 

3 Raine records some thirty-five corrections in his own apparatus criticus; by my count 
he made a further eighty silent corrections, often of a trivial nature. 

95 As when he misread MS Æscuuium (VSO iv. 4) as /Etherium (HCY i. 435), thus 
providing Anglo-Saxon studies with a wholly unknown (and fictitious) Abbot /Etherius. 

3° Councils & Synods i. 116-18, 161-5. 

97 EHD i. 912-17. 95 Vita quorundum Anglo-Saxonum, ed. Giles, pp. 349-96. 
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composed by *Brihtwald, a monk of Glastonbury, in the year 731; ? 


he does not seem to have noticed that various passages of the text 
itself flatly contradict such a dating. Even by the wretched 
standards of Giles’s other editions, his edition of VSE is a slovenly 
performance: he did not trouble to read (or print) either the 
beginning of the work or its ending, though both are legible with 
patience in Cotton Nero E. i. In his haste he frequently foisted nonce- 
forms on the author (e.g. inmedicibiliter, for inedicibiliter). He did not 
supply an apparatus criticus; and although he made a number of silent 
corrections (I list about forty in my own apparatus criticus), usually of 
a trivial and obvious nature, he made no attempt to grapple with the 
deep-seated corruption and nonsense perpetrated by the scribe of N. 
In sum, his edition is worthless for scholarly purposes. 
The VSE has not previously been translated. 


VIII. EDITORIAL PROCEDURES 


Byrhtferth was ill served by medieval scribes. None of his writings is 
preserved in a manuscript contemporary with his lifetime. The 
Glossae in Bedam are not preserved in any manuscript at all. The 
Computus and the Historia regum are preserved in twelfth-century 
manuscripts which have been heavily interpolated, so that the 
prospective editor has at each turn the problem of determining 
whether any word of text is Byrhtferth’s or the interpolator’s. The 
Enchiridion and the two saints’ Lives edited here are each preserved in 
single manuscripts dating from no earlier than the mid-eleventh 
century, in other words, from at least two generations after 
Byrhtferth’s lifetime. The scribe of the unique manuscript of the 
Enchiridion (Oxford, BodL, Ashmole 328) was almost wholly ignorant 
of computus and was wildly careless into the bargain. Yet it is often 
possible to recover what Byrhtferth wrote beneath that scribe’s 
gibberish because of the scientific nature of the subject matter, 
much of which was common to medieval computists and was else- 
where copied correctly by scribes more proficient in computus than 
was the scribe of Ashmole 328. The scribe who copied Byrhtferth’s 
two saints’ Lives into Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1 easily matched the scribe 
of Ashmole 328 in carelessness and inattention, but in this case there 


309 
310 


Tbid. pp. v, 349. 
e.g. VSE iv. 6 (‘nos uero, qui in ultima millenarii sumus parte et ultra progressi"), or 
the mention of King Edgar (ob. 975) in VSE iv. 11. 


cii INTRODUCTION 


is no means of controlling what he copied, save the conviction that no 
author could have intentionally produced the gibberish often found in 
N. What should a prospective editor do when faced with scribal 
gibberish? A conservative editor would solve the problem simply by 
reproducing the text of N more or less as it stands (both Raine and 
Giles were conservative editors in this respect). But such a procedure 
does little to help us in understanding Byrhtferth. In editing the 
saints’ Lives printed in the present volume I have adopted a more 
robust approach to the text transmitted by N. I have, for example, 
restored words and phrases which—on my understanding of the 
text—have been omitted by N. To signal such restorations I use the 
following sigla: 


( ) words supplied to remedy deficiencies in sense, on the assump- 
tion of scribal omission (such words are marked suppl. ed. in the 
apparatus criticus); 

[ ] words supplied in places where the manuscript is irreparably 
damaged or wholly illegible; 

+ words that are manifestly corrupt, but for which no obvious 
emendation suggests itself (obelized words are always discussed 
in the accompanying notes). 


If grammatical errors recur throughout the texts (and are found in 
other writings of Byrhtferth as well), I have concluded that they are 
probably to be charged to Byrhtferth himself, rather than to the scribe 
of N, and I have not attempted to emend them (such recurrent errors 
are discussed at length in §III, above); errors which occur once, 
however, are assumed to be lapses by the scribe of N and have been 
corrected (and recorded as corrections with the indication corr. in the 
apparatus criticus). It will be seen that the distinction is a fine one, 
and another editor might well come to conclusions different from 
those on which the present text 1s based. 

Matters of orthography are equally complex, given the lack of a 
Ramsey manuscript of Byrhtferth's writings contemporary with his 
lifetime. It is very difficult to deduce an author's orthographical 
practice from later manuscripts of his works. It is clear on one hand 
that Byrhtferth had various personal tics regarding, for example, the 
spelling -p/- rather than -f- in compound forms of the word fari, such 
as prephatus and multipharius (see above, p. 1). We can have some 
confidence that these eccentric spellings are authorial rather than 
scribal since they are found in manuscripts of his other writings (such 
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as Ashmole 328, and the Corpus manuscript of the Historia regum). 
On the other hand, it is salutary to remember that, as magister scholae 
at Ramsey, he will have had the duty of teaching correct Latin 
spelling to his pupils. Accordingly, when eccentric and erroneous 
spellings occur in N, but not in manuscripts of his other writings, I 
have assumed that they are scribal, not authorial, and have corrected 
them silently. Such correction involves philologically incorrect 
spellings such as the following: aecclesia for ecclesia; aegregius for 
egregius, aepulae for epulae, aetiam for etiam; partybus for partibus; 
suppremus for supremus; ymmo for immo; etc. I have restored the 
correct forms silently, so as to avoid cluttering the apparatus criticus 
with what are manifestly scribal idiosyncrasies. The scribe of N was 
particularly prone to philologically incorrect forms of OE names—he 
regularly spells St Ecgwine's name as /Eguynus, for example—and 
these too have been normalized. 
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VITA S. OSWALDI 


N = London, BL, Cotton Nero E. i, pt i, fos. 1'-23" 
Ra= J. Raine, Vita Oswaldi archiepiscopi Eboracensis, HCY 1. 399—475 


(PROLOGVS)* 


fo. 3" "INCIPIT PROLOGVS DE VITA ET VIRTVTE GLORIOSIS- 
Rap.399 SIMI ARCHIPRESVLIS OSWALDI. Cum sollerter ‘Ylias et 
Odissia atque Eneidos Virgili! sint exarata et a plerisque uiris 
miro ingenio inuestigata, cur nos, fideles piissimi saluatoris seruuli, 
desidia opprimit, ut sui dignissimi sacerdotis taceamus insignia gesta, 
cum digno possimus fauore eum uenerari, egregiam atque placidam 
eius uitam actusque scientes?? Victoriam reuerentissimi patris agnos- 
centes et eximium quod deuicto hoste triumphum suscepit reminis- 
centes, magnopere conuenit suis alumpnulis gaudere, quia, uelut 
quondam columba ab arca emissa rursum ueniens? ramum oliue 
secum deferebat munus uiro,' sic predictus uir—uelut prosperus 
fulgor et salutaris gemma?—suo Domino detulit saluberrima gesta, 
sicut psalmus dicit, ‘Ethiopia preueniet manus eius, et illud, ‘Omnes 
enim peccauerunt, et egent gloria Domini’’—Ethiopissam cum 
Aquatico dignissimo diligens mulierem, hoc est animam suam.’ 
Prologus ^ suppl. ed. 


Preface ! Byrhtferth’s ostentatious display of classical learning is drawn from Bede, 
DAM i. 25 (CCSL cxxiiiA. 140): ‘Coenon est uel micton in quo poeta ipse loquitur et 
personae loquentes introducuntur, ut sunt scripta Ilias et Odyssia Homeri et Aeneidos 
Virgilii; cf. Byrhtferth, Enchiridion, iii. 3 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 162): 'swa pas ping 
synd gesette pe man nemó Yiias and Odissia Omeri and Eneidos Virgilii. 

? The rhetorical structure of this sentence is derived from Caelius Sedulius, CP i. 17—26: 


*Cum sua gentiles studeant figmenta poetae / grandisonis pompare modis . . . Cur ego, 
Dauiticis adsuetus cantibus odas / cordarum resonare decem . . . clara salutiferi taceam 
miracula Christi? ? Gen. 8: rr. 


* Cf. two lines of the anonymous poem (/CL, no. 11092) quoted by Bede, DAM i. 19 
(CCSL cxxiiA. 135): ‘iam nunc missa ferens ore columba / ramum, paciferae munus 
oliuae'. Byrhtferth apparently had these lines in mind from his reading of Bede. 

5 Cf. Cicero, Somnium Scipionis, iv. 2, quoted in Macrobius, Commentarius in Somnium 
Scipionis, i. 17. 3 (ed. Willis, p. 67; trans. Stahl, p. 155): ‘deinde est hominum generi 
prosperus et salutaris ille fulgor qui dicitur Iouis’. Byrhtferth is the only native Anglo-Latin 
author to show certain knowledge of this work of Macrobius (see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon 
Library, p. 320), and one must assume that he derived this knowledge from his teacher, 
Abbo, who shows extensive knowledge of the work in his Explanatio in Calculo Victorii 
(Lapidge, ibid. p. 245). In this connection it is worth noting that there is a copy of the 
Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis in a composite early 11th-c. manuscript from Fleury, 
now Paris, BNF, lat. 7299, fols. 28-71 (see Mostert, The Library of Fleury, nos. 1099-1101); 
prefixed to the copy of Macrobius in this manuscript is an unprinted liturgical calendar (fos. 
3-12 [Gneuss 888]) of evident Ramsey origin (see Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 107-8 
= ALL ii. 395-6, and Ebersperger, Die angelsächsischen Handschriften, pp. 71-6). The 
Fleury manuscript may well be the very copy of Macrobius read by Byrhtferth at Ramsey, 
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HERE BEGINS THE PROLOGUE CONCERNING THE LIFE 
AND EXCELLENCE OF THE RENOWNED ARCHBISHOP 
OSWALD. Given that ‘the ///ad and Odyssey and the Aeneid of 
Vergil" were skilfully written and studied by many men with 
marvellous intelligence, why does idleness overcome us, O faithful 
servants of the Holy Saviour, so that we are silent concerning the 
outstanding deeds of His esteemed bishop [Oswald], whom we could 
well venerate with due approbation, inasmuch as we are familiar with 
his excellent and peaceable life and his accomplishments?? Given that 
we know the victory of this most holy father, and remembering the 
outstanding triumph which he achieved by defeating the Enemy, it 
greatly behoves us his disciples to rejoice, since, just as once the dove 
sent out from the Ark in returning? brought with it the olive branch 
as a gift for the man [Noah], so did the aforementioned man 
[Oswald|—like a beneficent thunderbolt and a beneficial jewe— 


bring to His Lord health-bringing accomplishments, as the psalm 


says, ‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands? and that other 


quotation, ‘For all have sinned, and do need the Lord's glory’,’ thus 
loving with worthy Moses the Egyptian woman, that is, his soul.? For 


and subsequently taken back by Abbo to Fleury; certainly its connection with Ramsey is 
indisputable. 

5 Ps. 67 (68): 32. Byrhtferth’s attempted allegory is overwrought and confused: St 
Oswald presented his virtuous career to the Lord as the dove returning to the Ark presented 
Noah with an olive branch; through this act, Oswald is likened by Byrhtferth to a brilliant 
thunderbolt (the wording, taken from Macrobius, sits ill with the biblical references); like 
the ambassadors from the Temple in Jerusalem in Ps. 67 (68), who stretch out their hands 
to Egypt, since everyone is in need of the Lord's glory (Rom. 3: 23), Oswald sought 
salvation for his soul through his good works (the reference to Egypt being complemented 
by Byrhtferth’s reference to Moses and the Egyptian woman). 

? Rom. 3: 23. The reading gloria (implying the construction of egeo with ablative) in N is 
found in some manuscripts of the Vulgate, and was presumably in Byrhtferth's exemplar; 
modern editors of the Vulgate print gloriam. 

8 The wife of Moses is described as Aethiopissa in Num. 12: 1 (‘locutaque est Maria et 
Aaron contra Mosen propter uxorem eius aethiopissam’); Moses is aquaticus because he was 
found in bullrushes (Exod. 2: 3). Nevertheless the adjective aquaticus applied to Moses is 
exceptionally rare: PLD lists only two instances: a pseudo-Bede commentary on the psalms 
(PL xcii. 893) and the pseudo-Bedan Commentarius in Pentateuchum: ‘Moyses autem 
sumptus, vel tollens, sive aquaticus, interpretatur! (PLZ xci. 291). It has been demonstrated 
recently that this latter commentary is in fact a compilation of pre-Carolingian, perhaps 
7th-c., date and perhaps of Spanish (that is, Visigothic) origin: see Gorman, “The 
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Sicut enim ‘inuentor rutili luminis? et origo omnis boni constituit 
in exordio creationis rerum ut summus sol constaret et princeps 
atque dux et moderator reliquorum luminum "fieret, sic sua 
inedicibili maiestate constituit et magnitudine presciuit!! ut celestia 
beata agmina sibi placito suppeditare deberent officio, et ut proto- 
plasti”? (sicut constituit felices) filii, a Deo’ redempti et Iordanico 
flumine abluti, post—deposito carnis onere?-——ualerent mentis 
contemplatione contueri eum a quo creati erant. Quid summus 
Saturnus et socii quini?^ Nonne, ut prephati sumus, suo principi 
subiecti sunt? Orion atque Prochion et Helix, omnia celica uasa,” 
nonne eiusdem gubernatione et illustratione decurrunt? —uerum 
etiam illa uaga Lucina, per cuius cursum rationes omnium 


t do (with -e- erased) N * corr. Ra; decurr N 


commentary on the Pentateuch attributed to Bede', who demonstrates that, of the seven 
identifiable manuscripts of the work, the earliest dates from the late 8th c. (CLA ii. 250; see 
Gorman, ibid. pp. 73-83); more importantly, he points out that the Commentary is quoted 
in the so-called G/ossae Bridferti, that is, in the glosses on Bede's DNR and DTR compiled 
by Byrhtferth himself (ibid. p. 255; see also above, pp. xxxiii-xxxvi). There is thus no doubt 
that the work was known to Byrhtferth, and is therefore the most likely source of his 
description of Moses as aquaticus. 


? Cf. Prudentius, Cathemerinon, v. 1 ('inuentor rutili, dux bone, luminis"), also quoted 
in VSE iii. 3 (below, p. 258 with n. 20). 

10 Macrobius, Commentarius in Somnium. Scipionis, i. 20. 1: ‘dux et princeps ait et 
moderator luminum reliquorum' (ed. Willis, p. 78; trans. Stahl, p. 168). The same passage, 
with some of Macrobius! subsequent discussion, is also quoted by Byrhtferth in his 
Enchiridion, i. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 18); the passages immediately preceding and 
following in Macrobius (Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis, 1. 18. 2—15, 1. 20. 9—32, 1. 21. 
1—22) are each quoted im extenso in the Glossae Bridferti: PL xc. 363B—368A, 417D—420B. 

IL Cf. Rom. 8: 29 (‘nam quos praescivit et praedestinavit conformes fieri imaginis filii 
eius, ut sit ipse primogenitus in multis fratribus quos autem praedestinavit’), also quoted in 
VSO ii. 1 (below, p. 34). 

12 Cf. VSE i. 1: ‘nati protoplasti’ (below, p. 212). 

13 The phrase deposito carnis onere is taken from a funeral service from which Byrhtferth 
subsequently quotes in describing the funeral of Oswald: see VSO v. 19 (below, p. 196 with 
n. 199). 

'* Byrhtferth’s astronomy is confused here: excepting the sun and moon, Saturn has 
either four companions (Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury) or six (including the sun and 
moon). Byrhtferth may possibly have read inattentively a passage in Macrobius, Commen- 
tarius in Somnium Scipionis, i. 17. 16 (ed. Willis, p. 68; trans. Stahl, p. 158): ‘praeter duo 
lumina et stellas quinque quae appellantur vagae’ (my emphasis); cf. also Martianus Capella, 
De nuptiis, viii. 851 (trans. Stahl, p. 331). 

15 The sources of Byrhtferth’s ostentatious demonstration of astronomical terminology 
are problematical. Orion and Helice (the ‘Great Bear’) are constellations; Procyon is a first- 
magnitude star in the constellation Canis minor. The name Orion, the best known of the 
three, could have been taken from a poetic source (e.g. Vergil, Aeneid, i. 534, iv. 52, etc.), but 
the names Procyon and Helice are rare, and are seldom found outside the pages of technical 
manuals. Martianus Capella (De nuptiis, viii. 838; trans. Stahl, p. 326), for example, lists 
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just as the *Creator of shining light? and the source of all good 
established in the beginning of things that the sun would stand 
highest and would be the chief and leader and governor of all the 
other stars, so did He establish through His inexpressible majesty, 
and knew in advance!! through His might, that the blessed celestial 
throngs should minister to Him with pleasing service, and that His 
offspring" (inasmuch as He originally created them blessed), 
redeemed by God and purified in Jordan’s stream, should after- 
wards—after putting off the burden of the flesh?— be able to gaze 
with mental contemplation on Him by Whom they were created. 
What of great Saturn and his five colleagues?!* Were they not, as we 
mentioned previously, subject to their leader? Orion and Procyon and 
Helice, indeed all the heavenly bodies, do they not run their courses 
through His guidance and illumination?—and also that wandering 
Lucina [the moon]'* does so, through whose course skilful astrologers 


Orion and Procyon—a single star—as constellations (wrongly in fact), but does not mention 
Helice. By the same token, Isidore mentions both Orion and Helice (Etymologiae, iii. 71. 8, 
10), as does Hrabanus Maurus, De computo, c. 51 (CCCM xliv. 261); significantly, both these 
sources were known to Byrhtferth, since they are quoted extensively in the Enchiridion, and 
both have the spelling Helix, as does Byrhtferth, in lieu of the classical Helice; but neither text 
mentions Procyon. The only text which mentions all three in close proximity is the 
Astronomica of Hyginus; see ii. praef. (‘deinde Orion cum Cane et eo signo quod Procyon 
vocatur’, ed. Viré, pp. 14-15) and, a page later, ii. 2 ("Nonnulli etiam Helicen et Cynosuram 
nymphas esse Iovis nutrices dicunt’, ibid. pp. 17—18). It is interesting to note, therefore, that 
London, BL, Harley 2506 [Gneuss 428.4], an astronomical compilation written probably at 
Fleury in the late roth c. but containing drawings by an Anglo-Saxon illustrator and various 
annotations in Anglo-Caroline minuscule, preserves the text of Hyginus, Astronomica (fos. 
1'—30^), as well as two brief notes on astronomy by Abbo (De differentia circuli et sperae, fos. 
30-31; De cursu .vii. planetarum per zodiacum, fos. 31 —32"), Cicero's Aratea (fos. 36 —48"), 
and astronomical excerpts from Pliny, Macrobius, and Martianus Capella (fos. 49—55"). The 
text of Hyginus is accompanied by two acrostic poems, one a sort of prologue (fo. 1°), the 
other an epilogue (fo. 30"), which were arguably composed by Abbo himself (ed. Lapidge and 
Baker, ‘More acrostic verse by Abbo of Fleury’, pp. 24—7) . This much suggests that Harley 
2506 was a manuscript copied for Abbo's use at Fleury and subsequently taken by him to 
England. It may be surmised that Byrhtferth learned such astronomy as he knew from Abbo, 
and that he was taught by means of a compilation such as Harley 2506, if not indeed from 
Harley 2506 itself (and note that Byrhtferth included the Abbonian treatise De differentia 
circuli et sperae in his own Computus: Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 425). 
On Harley 2506, see Mostert, The Library of Fleury, no. BF 380; Saxl and Meier, Catalogue of 
Astronomical and Mythological Illuminated Manuscripts, pp. 157—60; and Lapidge and Baker, 
‘More acrostic verse by Abbo of Fleury’, pp. 8-9. 

15 The phrase uaga Lucina is used elsewhere several times by Byrhtferth: see below, VSE 
Epil., i. 9 (below, pp. 208, 220—2) and discussion by Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the VSE’, p. 335 
n.22 = ALL ii. 297 n. 22. The exact phrase is apparently Byrhtferth’s coinage, judging from 
the databases, but was perhaps prompted by Vergil, Eclogues, iv. 10 (‘Casta faue Lucina); cf. 
also Isidore, Etymologiae, iti. 72. 2: ‘Luna dicta quasi Lucina, ablata media syllaba, de qua 
Virgilius **Casta faue Lucina” ’, and Hrabanus Maurus, De computo, c. 37 (CCCM xliv. 248). 
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mensium et dierum satis liquido astrologi periti queunt inuestigari’’ 
ablato errore. 

*Fug[it]/ omne quod tenemus’,’* ut quidam ait rethor in suis. Ideo 
iustum autumo ut more paruulorum aliquid rithmicemur' de 
communi patre, quoniam etsi nota sunt uobis? que dicimus, erunt 
ignota sequacibus nisi stilo exarantur, sicut quidam exorsus est: 
‘Quod loquimur transit; quod uero scribimus manet."' Libuit 
modulata compositio, si adesset facundia; sed quoniam haud (adest) 
illa, sit uoluntas bona, quia illa est que hominem proximum facit Deo. 
Videre autem uideor in me esse completum illud scolastici dicentis,” 


Squalent arua soli puluere multo, 
pallet siccus ager, terra fatescit. 


Quoniam? denique pallet ingenium nostri cordis et (fatescit)/ indago 
mentis doctrina summe scientie (que tripertitis® diuiditur modis, ex 
quibus construuntur septem liberales artes), idcirco cum decore 
sereni pectoris flagito pollentis uestre scientie culmen (quod est 
magnificis decoratum atque suffultum actis et septem columpnis 
sustentatum),? ut ualidi adiutores meae salutis fiatis, quatinus hoc 
quod tremulo incipiam opere agere "Dominus [fulciret],” donec 
optato patris am[miniculo perficiam]’ opus—hoc est, ad uiri Dei 
uenerationem et ad retributionem michi uere remunerationis, oranti- 
bus uobis./ ?* 


d 


suppl. ed. (N damaged) * suppl. Winterbottom ^ suppl. ed. * tripartis N 
* suppl. ed. (N damaged) * suppl. ed. (N damaged) 7 nobis N 


U An example of the erroneous use of the passive infinitive (inuestigari) where what is 
required is the active form (inuestigare); see Introduction, above, pp. lxii-lxiv. 

33 The rhetor in question is Prosper of Aquitaine; the line is from his Poema coniugis ad 
uxorem, 14, and is quoted by Bede, DAM i. 22 (CCSL cxxiiiA. 137), whence Byrhtferth no 
doubt took it. 

19 [t is not clear here or elsewhere whether Byrhtferth intended rithmicemur or 
rithmicemus (i.e. whether he considered it a deponent verb or not): cf. VSE ii. 2 (below, 
p. 240), and Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 224). The verb rhythmico(r) does 
not appear to be attested outside the pages of Byrhtferth. 

20 Tt is striking that Byrhtferth does not specify the audience whom he is addressing here 
in the second person as uobis (and cf. below, uestre scientie, adiutores . . . fiatis); perhaps we 
should simply understand the monks of Ramsey, in the way that the VSE is addressed to 
the monks of Evesham (see below, VSE iv. 12), or perhaps the Benedictine congregation of 
St Mary at Worcester. 

?! Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xi. 45. 61 (CCSL cxliiiA. 620); cf. xxxiii. 3. 7 (ibid. cxliiiB. 
1675), where the very same maxim is quoted: *quod loquimur transit, quod scribimus 
permanet. 

?^ An anonymous rhythmical poem (/CL 15644) quoted by Bede, DAM i. 19 (CCSL 
cxxiiiÁ. 134), whence Byrhtferth no doubt took it. 
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can clearly and without error investigate!" the measures of all months 
and days. 

‘Everything which we possess is transient", ? as a certain rhetor said 
in his writings. Accordingly, I consider it appropriate that in the 
manner of infants we compose something poetic? concerning our 
common father since, even if the things we say are well known to you,” 
they will be unknown to our successors unless they are written down, 
as a certain author said: ‘What we speak, passes away; but what we 
write remains."?' A measured composition were pleasing, if eloquence 
were to hand [sci]. in me]; but because that eloquence is not at hand, let 
the intention at least be good, since it is that which makes man closest 
to God. I think I see being fulfilled in me that saying of the scholar,” 


The lands of the earth are parched with dust; 
The dry field is bleached, the earth cracks open. 


Since? indeed the wit of my intelligence is bleached and the 
investigative power of my mind is faint in respect of instruction in 
the higher wisdom (which is divided into three parts, from which the 
seven liberal arts are constituted),”* therefore, with the dignity of a 
serene mind I beseech the summit of your flourishing wisdom— which 
is adorned and supported by magnificent deeds and sustained by seven 
columns?— that you may be strong promoters of my salvation, so that 
the Lord may sustain this work which I shall begin with trembling 
labour, until at length I may finish the work through the hoped-for 
assistance of our father [Oswald], that 1s, through your prayers I may 
accomplish it for the veneration of the man of God [Oswald] and for 
the payment to me of true remuneration"? 


3 For this (Byrhtferthian) construction quoniam . . . idcirco, cf. also VSO i. 1: ‘sed 
quoniam hoc . . . idcirco puto . . .” (below, p. 12). 

** An example of Byrhtferth's penchant for arithmology (on which see Byrhtferth's 
Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. Ixi-Ixxiv); cf. V SE i. 7: ‘philosophi . . . freti affatim 
tripertita scientia, ex quibus quina et bina emergit doctrina’ (below, p. 218). For the three 
parts of scientia, from which derive the seven liberal arts as expounded, say, by Martianus 
Capella, De nuptiis (see Stahl, Martianus Capella, 1. 90—8 et passim), or, briefly, by Isidore, 
Etym. i. 2; cf. also VSE i. 9 (below, p. 222), and Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
p. 208). The association between the seven liberal arts and the seven columns of Sapientia 
(see below, n. 25) had earlier been made by Alcuin (PL ci. 853) and Hrabanus Maurus (PL 
cix. 1026-7); see also discussion by D’Alverny, ‘La sagesse et ses sept filles’. On the imagery 
of columns, stones, and pillars in the Bible and patristic literature, see Reudenbach, ‘Säule 
und Apostel", esp. pp. 321-37. 

?5 "The seven columns are from Prov. 9: 1 (‘Sapientia aedificavit sibi domum; excidit 
columnas septem"); Byrhtferth uses them once again to refer to the seven liberal arts. 

?$ This restoration of the damaged manuscript makes for difficult syntax, even by 
Byrhtferth’s standards, and Michael Winterbottom has suggested to me that the final clause 
might make better sense if one were to supply the words (donec perueniam) after hoc est. 
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Presertim hec agere studeo, quoniam uereor^ proborum uirorum 
causam inuidie; et pertimesco cordetenus, si conticesco acta patris, ut 
arguar a superis ciuibus qui circumstant solium iudicis omnia 
cernentis." Astismos/? abest; sit, peto, protectio pre[cellens nos|” 
penes, que nos paterno more fo[ueat|" quatinus unusquisque 
nostrum [audire]? mereatur? ‘Dilectus meus can[didus} et 
rubicundus, | electus ex milibus.?? EXPLICIT PREPHATIO. 


“(PARS PRIMA)‘ 


1. INCIPIT PARS IN QVA DEMONSTRATVR CVIVS GEN- 
ERIS SIT. Religiosus uir Domini Osuualdus gratia summi opificis! 
erat in pueritia preuentus, per quam sacro lauacro extitit ablutus et 
septemplici dono sancti flaminis ornatus,’ sicut ordo demonstrat 
ecclesiasticus.) Reuolutis perpaucis annis solaris cicli atque lunaris 
globi? traditus est castissime doctrine, per quam spinas huius 
titillantis uite didicit auferre, et illam (rosam)^ digniter carpere que 
ducit ad felicitatem perpetue glorie. 

Si genus agnoscere desideras, introducatur unus electus a grege 
Christi ex plurimis: Oda scilicet, archiepiscopus ciuitatis Cantie, qui 


* uerear N ! antismos N " suppl. ed. (N damaged), presens suppl. Ra 
” suppl. ed. (N damaged) ^ suppl. Winterbottom (N damaged) ? suppl. Ra (N 
damaged) 


b 


1 °° suppl. ed. suppl. ed. 

7 Cf. Rev. 4: 2-5. 

?5 From Greek doreiopos, ‘urbanity’, ‘a refined style of speaking’, a term which is 
discussed by various ancient grammarians, notably Donatus, Ars maior, iii. 6 (ed. Holtz, 
Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement grammatical, p. 673); cf. also Isidore, Etymologiae, i. 37. 
30. However, Byrhtferth probably took the term from Bede, DST ii. 12 (CCSL cxxiiiA. 
164): 'astismos putatur dictum omne quod simplicitate rustica caret et faceta satis urbanitate 
expolitum est.’ 

? For the construction with audire, cf. VSO iii. 5: ‘per quas sciebat se in futuro examine 
audire piam sententiam: “Venite, benedicti patris mei" (below, p. 60). 


39 S. of S. s: ro. 


1 ! The phrase summi opificis possibly derives from Byrhtferth’s reading of Gregory: cf. 
Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia, ii. 40. 11: ‘in oculis summi opificis’ (CCSL cxli. 408); but he 
may also have known it from Hrabanus Maurus, Jn laudem sanctae crucis, i. 19: "hic summi 
opificis virtus ostenditur’ (PL cvii. 283). 

? 'The sevenfold gift of the Holy Ghost, derived ultimately from Isa. rr: 2—3, is 
expounded at length in Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 208). 
Whereas various patristic authorities had associated the sevenfold gift with various Old 
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I seek to do these things principally because I fear giving cause for 
the hostility of good men; and I am heartily afraid, if I am silent 
concerning the deeds of our father, that I will be accused by the 
heavenly citizens who encircle the throne of the all-seeing Judge.” 
All verbal artifice? is absent; may there be for me, I pray, out- 
standing protection, which may cherish us like a father, so that each 
one of us may deserve to hear said of us that verse: ‘My beloved is 
white and red, chosen from among many thousands." HERE 
ENDS THE PREFACE. 


PARTI 


1. HERE BEGINS THE PART IN WHICH OSWALD'S KIN- 
SHIP IS EXPLAINED. The religious man of God, Oswald, was 
marked out in his youth by the grace of the high Creator,' through 
which he was purified in the holy font and adorned with the sevenfold 
gift of the Holy Spirit,” as ecclesiastical ritual demonstrates.’ When a 
very few years of the solar cycle* and the lunar sphere? had passed, he 
was handed over to chaste instruction, through which he learned to 
remove the thorns of this titillating life, and worthily to pluck that 
rose which leads to the bliss of eternal glory. 

If you wish to know Oswald's kin, let someone chosen from among 
many in Christ's flock be introduced:? namely Oda, archbishop of 


Testament patriarchs, Byrhtferth is apparently unique in associating one of the gifts with a 
contemporary churchman, in this case the spiritus timoris Dei with Archbishop Oswald 
himself: 'spiritus timoris Domini in Osuualdo, dignissimo archiepiscopo, refulsit nostris 
temporibus’ (ibid.); see discussion by Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 64-5. 

? The ordo ecclesiasticus refers here to the liturgy of baptism; cf., for example, the prayer 
in the ordo baptismi said over the newly baptized Christian in Anglo-Saxon rituals, such as 
The Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 238; ed. Orchard, ii. 444 (no. 2506)): ‘Deus omnipotens, 
pater domini nostri Iesu Christi, qui te regenerauit ex aqua et spiritu sancto . . .'. 

* The term (annus) solaris cicli is computistical; cf. Byrhtferth’s discussion in Enchiridion, 
i. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 2, 16, etc.), as well as VSO ii. 1 (below, p. 32): ‘lactei, solaris 
ac lunaris cicli". 

5 The phrase /unaris globi may derive from a technical treatise known to Byrhtferth, such 
as Macrobius, Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis, i. 11. 6 (ed. Willis, p. 46; trans. Stahl, 
p. 131): ‘exordium globi lunaris’; but it is also found in literary sources certainly known to 
him, such as the Passio S. Sebastiani [BHL 7543], c. 16: "lunaris globi plenitudo vel 
diminutio! (PL xvii. 1045); Aldhelm, prDV c. 9: ‘teres lunaris globi circulus! (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 237); and the pseudo-Bedan Commentarius in. Pentateuchum: 'sed providentiam illius 
supra lunaris globi spatium cohiberi’ (PLZ xci. 249). 

é Byrhtferth subsequently used this same rhetorical construction to introduce Ecgwine 


in the VSE Epil. (below, p. 210). 
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eius dinoscitur esse patruus.” Sic uenerabilis uir grandeuus extitit 
apostolica dignitate et eadem? refulsit gloriosa auctoritate, ut honest- 
atem suorum prenominum" eius decoraret uita prelucide, ut non 
solum a bonis ‘ex intimo cordis affectu"? diligebatur, uerum etiam a 
prepotentibus uerebatur. Regimen uero sancte apostolice sedis tenuit 
in diebus Eaduui regis;!! qui minas non timuit ducum " nec potentiam 
tyrannorum, habens seueritatem [erga]’ iniustos et ueritatem erga 
pios.” Ignorauit ‘sterni flatibus Euri? diri; nesciuit mergi fluctibus 
ponti.'* Hic solebat mente serena? ‘cacumina alti montis! scandere 


et ad Dominum piis precibus clamare, ‘confidens in Domino sicut 


mons Sion," et de profundis clara uoce huius seculi proclamare,'® 


quoadusque benediceret illum pius Christus, ‘qui fecit celum et 
terram"? Sic quindenos [scan]dens^ gradus Dauiticos,”’ firmus 
[extitit fidei machera uibranti fidens et [deiflici’ confortatus 


^ suppl. Ra (N damaged) ^ suppl. Ra (N damaged) * suppl. ed. (N damaged) 
^ suppl. ed. (N damaged); triplici suppl. Winterbottom 


7 Oda, bishop of Ramsbury, 926—41, and archbishop of Canterbury, 941—58; he died on 2 
June 958 (see HBC, p. 214). The principal source for our knowledge of Oda is the present 
discussion in VSO, but cf. also the Ramsey Liber benefactorum (Chron. Rames., pp. 14-16), 
and WMalm, GP i. 13-17 (ed. Winterbottom, pp. 24—32). Oda was of Danish extraction, as 
Byrhtferth notes: his name was Danish (ON Oddr or Oddi), and there is later evidence for 
his connections with the eastern Danelaw (see Whitelock, "The conversion of the eastern 
Danelaw’, pp. 169-71). Various Latin works by Oda have come down to us, including his 
Constitutiones (Councils & Synods, i. 67—74); a letter to his suffragan bishops (ibid. 65—7); 
and a prefatory letter to Fredegaud/Frithegod's metrical Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi, a 
poem which was commissioned by Oda (Frithegodi monachi Breuiloquium, ed. Campbell, 
pp. 1-3). A post-Conquest Life of Oda by Osbern of Canterbury has been lost, but we have 
a Vita S. Odonis [BHL 6289] by Eadmer of Canterbury (Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner 
and Muir, pp. 4-38); see Southern, Saint Anselm and his Biographer, pp. 279-81, and esp. 
Turner and Muir, ibid. pp. xxxv—Ixvii. For historical comment on Oda, see Robinson, St 
Oswald, pp. 38-51: Hart, ECNENM, pp. 347-50; Brooks, Canterbury, pp. 222-37; and 
BEASE, pp. 339-40. 

8 Tt is not clear how Byrhtferth understood eadem here: does he mean that Oda had the 
same glorious authority as Oswald, or does eadem merely mean ea? 

? A reference to the fact that Oda was referred to as ‘Oda se goda’, ‘Oda the Good’. The 
earliest attestation of this epithet is found in an episcopal list in an rith-c. English 
manuscript, now London, BL, Cotton Tiberius B. v [Gneuss 373], fo. 21", where the bishop 
is named as ‘Oda se goda’ (ed. Page, ‘Anglo-Saxon episcopal lists, part iii, p. r3, and 
Robinson, St Oswald, p. 45). Cf. also the Vita S. Odonis by Eadmer of Canterbury: 
*cognomine quoque boni in materna lingua illum deinceps uocare solebat, uidelicet Odo se 
gode, quod interpretatur Odo bonus’ (ed. Turner and Muir, p. 36). 

10 Cf. RSB c. 7 (‘sed etiam intimo cordis credat affectu’); Bede, De Tabernaculo, ii 
(CCSL cxixA. 82); In Ezram et Neemiam, iii (CCSL cxixA. 361): ‘sed intimo cordis affectu 
eius dicta susceperunt’; and Jn Epistulas septem catholicas [1 Petr.] (CCSL cxxi. 245): intimo 
cordis affectu’. Byrhtferth uses the phrase repeatedly; cf. below, VSO i. 6, iii. 11, v. 13; 
VSE iv. 8, 10. 
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Canterbury, who is known to have been Oswald’s uncle.’ This old 
man was so venerable through his apostolic calling, and shone with 
the same? glorious authority [as Oswald?], that his life brilliantly 
reflected the accuracy of his nickname,’ so that he was not only loved 
by virtuous men ‘from the depths of their hearts','? but was also 
feared by the mighty. He controlled the government of the holy 
apostolic see [of Canterbury] in the days of King Eadwig;"' he did not 
fear the threats of ealdormen nor the authority of tyrants, always 
showing harshness towards the unjust and truthfulness towards the 
just.^ He knew not how to be ‘prostrated by the blasts of savage 
Eurus';? he did not know how to be drowned in the waves of the 
sea.'^ This man was accustomed with his serene mind” to ascend ‘the 
summits of the lofty mountain? and to cry out to the Lord in holy 
prayers, ‘trusting in the Lord as Mount Sion; he was accustomed to 
call out from the depths of this world with a clear voice," until 
Christ, ‘Who made heaven and earth?,? gave him His blessing. Thus, 
ascending through the fifteen Davidic grades, he stood firm, 
trusting in the gleaming sword of his faith; and, comforted by the 


IL Oda was archbishop of Canterbury from 941 until his death on 2 June 958 (for the 
dates, and the evidence on which they are based, see O’Donovan, ‘Episcopal dates’, i. 33-4, 
with HBC, p. 214). Eadwig was king 955-9 (but from 957 until his death on 1 Oct. 959 his 
authority was confined to England south of the Thames: see HBC, p. 27). 

12 An example of Oda’s severity towards kings and tyrants is found in the anonymous 
cleric B.'s Vita S. Dunstani, c. 21 (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 32—3), where the story is told 
that Eadwig, on the day of his coronation, left the feast in order to engage in a dalliance with 
two loose women, whereupon Oda ordered Bishop Cynesige and Abbot Dunstan to seize 
the king and transport him bodily back to the feast, as propriety required. Later in the VSO 
(v. 6-7; see below, pp. 158-64), Byrhtferth draws directly on the Vita S. Dunstani, cc. 16— 
17, 36, and it is evidently the source of his comment here. 

B Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, met. 4, line 4. 

14 [bid. lines 5—6: ‘et fluctibus minantem / curat spernere pontum’. 

55 The phrase mente serena is a hexameter cadence (see HexLexikon, iii. 340); Byrhtferth 
may have known it from one of the following sources: Cyprianus Gallus, Heptateuchos: 
Genesis 357 (CSEL xvi. 14); Venantius Fortunatus, Carm. iv. 8. 13; or various poems of 
Sedulius Scottus. He recycles the phrase at VSO v. 11 (below, p. 176). 

15 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, met. 4, line 7: ‘montis cacumen alti". 

Ps. 124 (125): 1. 

Ps. 123 (124): 1 (‘de profundis clamavi ad te Domine’). 

Ps. 123 (124): 8; cf. 133 (134): 3. 

The fifteen ‘gradual’ psalms (Ps. 120 (121)—134 (135)) are so-called because Jerome, in 
the ‘Gallican’ version of his translation, referred to each one as a canticum graduum. 
Byrhtferth derives much of the language of the present passage from these ‘gradual’ psalms. 
C£. also VSO v. 16, 17 (below, pp. 188, 192). 

?! A Byrhtferthian variant on a Vergilian phrase (Aeneid, ix. 769: ‘uibranti gladio"); cf. 
also below, VSE i. 10, iv. 3, 10 (pp. 224, 272, 294). 
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‘ualli robore? ueluti domus in ualle super arenam posita erat 


suffultus.? Prepotentes huius regni eximius presul exsuperauit, 
deridens atque tempnens ‘etheris iras’,”* id est malignorum spirituum 
et hominum diras malignationes,? dicens cum reuerendo propheta, 
‘Dominus defensor uite mee, a quo trepidabo?,” et illud centesimi 
(decimi) septimi psalmi, ‘Dominus mihi adiutor est, non timebo 
quid faciat michi homo." Sed’ quoniam hoc cum ueridica ratione 
quod dicimus probari et demonstrari ualemus,? idcirco puto uali- 
dioribus utendum esse uerbis.” 


2. Rex uero eadem tempestate monarchiam regnumque retinens et 
inique (ut insolens iuuentus solet) uitam ducens, sub uxore propria 
alteram adamauit;?^ quam et rapuit, sacra decreta Christiane legis 
neglegens, oblitus mente tribulationes Dauitici regis quas pertulit 
patrato scelere. Antistes autem, Fineatico zelo? stimulatus et ira 
Dei irritatus, repente cum sociis equum^ ascendit et ad uillam qua 
mulier mansitabat peruenit, eamque rapuit et de regno perduxit,? 
regemque dulcibus ammonuit uerbis pariterque factis, ut ab impiis 


* suppl. ed. * secundum corr. to sed N 


2 ^" corr. Ra; aequum N 


?* Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, i, pr. 6: ‘ueluti hiante ualli robore". 

?5 The allusion is presumably to the fool in the parable who built his house on sand 
(Matt. 7: 26: ‘qui aedificavit domum suam supra harenam); but the allusion is problematic, 
because, unlike that of the fool in the parable, Oda stood firm. It nevertheless seems an 
extraordinary thing to say about Oda; perhaps we should read (non) ueluti, as Michael 
Winterbottom suggests to me. For Byrhtferth’s use of negative examples, see also VSO iv. 
1: ‘non solum (non) incelebris sectator cepit esse’ (below, p. 96), and possibly iv. 11 (p. 122 
with n. 105). 

*4 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, met. 4, line 22: ‘duces serenus aeuum / 
ridens aetheris iras’. 

25 The word malignatio is exceptionally rare: there is no relevant citation in the electronic 
databases, and DM LBS has no citation earlier than the present passage. TLL cites a single 
passage from Irenaeus, a text which Byrhtferth is unlikely to have known. 

26 Ps. 26 (27): 1, where the Gallican version reads ‘Dominus protector uitae meae a quo 
trepidabo’. The reading defensor is Roman; note that it occurs in the so-called ‘Cambridge 
Psalter’, now Cambridge, UL, Ff. 1. 23 [Gneuss 4], an early rrth-c. psalter from the circle 
of Abbot Germanus, perhaps written at Ramsey (ed. Wildhagen, p. 56; on the psalter, see 
Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. too—3 = ALL ii. 388-91). But Bede also quotes the verse 
in his DST ii. 1 (CCSL cxxiiiA. 146), and has the reading defensor; since Byrhtferth earlier 
in the VSO was drawing on the DST (see above, p. 8), it is possible that Bede rather than 
the ‘Cambridge Psalter'—or indeed any copy of the Roman psalter—is his source for the 
‘Roman’ reading defensor. 

27 Ps. 117 (118): 6; note again that the word est, included here by Byrhtferth, is found in 
the ‘Cambridge Psalter’ (Cambridge, UL, Ff. 1. 23, p. 396; ed. Wildhagen, p. 297), but not 
in the Vulgate/Gallican. 
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‘strength of a divine rampart’,” he was protected ‘like the house 
placed in the valley’ on sand.? The excellent bishop defeated the 


powerful men of this realm, ridiculing and scorning the ‘ethereal 


anger", that is, the awful malignities? of evil spirits and men, saying 


with the revered prophet, "The Lord 1s the defender of my life: of 
whom I shall be afraid??? And that verse in Psalm 117: ‘The Lord is 
my support; I shall not fear what any man does to me. But since I 
can affirm and prove what I am saying with true reason, I 
accordingly think that I should use more telling arguments.? 


2. King Eadwig, at that time controlling the monarchy and the 
kingdom and leading a wicked life—as immoderate youth is accus- 
tomed to do—loved another woman as if she were his own wife;?? he 
eloped with her, ignoring the sacred decrees of Christian law, 
forgetful in his mind of the tribulations which King David suffered 
when he had committed his sin.?' Bishop Oda, aroused with the zeal 
of Phineas?” and prompted by God's anger, swiftly took to horseback 
with his companions and arrived at the estate on which the woman 
was staying, and seized her and took her out of the kingdom, and 
warned the king with gentle words and actions that he should 


5 Note the double use of the passive infinitive (probari, demonstrari) where active forms 
are required (probare, demonstrare). 

? Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, pr. 5: ‘sed quoniam rationum iam in te 
mearum fomenta descendunt, paulo ualidioribus utendum puto.’ Cf. also VSO iii. 13 
(below, p. 80). For Byrhtferth’s use of constructions framed by quoniam . . . idcirco, see VSO 
Prol. (above, p. 6 with n. 23). 

%3 This passage has a very close parallel in the Chronicon of John of Worcester (JW ii. 
408): 'Sanctus Odo Dorubernie arciepiscopus regem Wessaxonum Eduuium et /Elfgiuam, 
uel quia, ut fertur, propinqua illius extitit, uel quia ilam sub propria uxore adamauit, ab 
inuicem separauit. Because of the precise similarities in wording, earlier commentators 
have suspected that John of Worcester (fl. 1120—35) was indebted here and elsewhere to the 
earlier VSO; but for the suggestion that both Byrhtferth and John were drawing 
independently on a (lost) roth-c. Latin chronicle, perhaps composed by Byrhtferth himself, 
see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 76-8. In any event, the formulation sub uxore 
propria is Byrhtferth's, though its precise meaning is unclear (McGurk, JW ii. 409, 
translates the phrase ‘as if she were his own wife’). The woman in question was Ælfgifu, 
daughter of the noblewoman /Ethelgifu; Eadwig subsequently married her, but the 
marriage was suppressed by Oda. 

3! King David's marital misdemeanours are chronicled in 2 Kgs. (2 Sam.) 2: 2, 3: 3-5, 
14; 5: I3; and 11: 2-5. 

? Num. 25: 7-15 (Phineas kills Zambri, an Israelite, who was sleeping with a Madianite 
harlot, by stabbing them both through the genitals); cf. also 1 Macc. 2: 26 (‘zelatus est legem 
sicut fecit Finees Zambri filio Salom"). 

33 Eadmer (Vita S. Odonis, c. 13) adds the lurid story that Oda branded the woman's face 
with a white-hot iron, and banished her to Ireland; when she returned to England, she was 
seized at Gloucester and hamstrung (Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner and Muir, p. 28). 
Neither Byrhtferth nor the Liber benefactorum know anything of this story, however. 
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actibus custodiret se, ne periret ‘de uia iusta’.** Pertimuit nemphe, si 
suum caput ineptis uel fedis se subderet uitiis, ut membra cetera 
facilius (instigante inimico) caderent, reminiscens illud, ‘Quanto 
gradus altior, tanto ruina durior. Fortuna arridente?? dehinc 
rex— omnis" sors atque decus regni"— ad eum humili uultu? 
inclinauit, quia erat uerus Dei seruus: non se flectens timore uel 
amore extra uiam ueritatis, sicut prophete egregii ammonet eloquium, 


dicens, *Hec est uia; nolite declinare ab ea neque a dextris neque a 


sinistris," et illud^ reminiscens psalmigraphi, ‘Iter facite ei qui 


ascendit super occasum’.*” Explicita apostolica epistola,“ ad ordinem 
(Christo iuuante) redeamus proprie relationis." 


3. Quoniam superius | beatissimi uiri Odonis ueneranda memoria 
facta est, consultum fore existimo ut altiora uel maiora de eius 
sanctitatis preconio loquamur, ut lectoris solliciti perspicax 
animus? ipsius audiens magnalia conualescat et dignius post hinc 
eum cum ceteris pretiosis uiris concelebret. Tria enim pergessit 
insignia miracula, sicuti a fidelibus uiris narrare** audiuimus, que 
placuit hic’ inserere? ob honorem sanctissime trinitatis indiuidueque 


omnisque N * corr. Ra; illut N 


3 ° corr. Ra; huic N 


? Ds. 2: 12. 

55 A common medieval Latin proverb; see Walther, Proverbia 23583 (Quanto altior est 
ascensus, tanto durior descensus"); 23589 (‘Quanto gradus altior, tanto casus gravior"). No 
recorded form of the proverb preserves Byrhtferth's precise wording (in particular his ruina 
durior), but a relevant parallel is found in Bede, Commentarius in Lucam ii (CCSL cxx. 159): 
*quo gradus altior, eo casus grauior. Byrhtferth was certainly familiar with Bede's 
Commentarius in Lucam: see Baker and Lapidge, Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, pp. xcii, 376, 
and V SE Epil. (below, p. 208 with n. rr). Interestingly, however, an even closer parallel 
occurs in a letter of Gerbert of Aurillac (Epistulae ii) addressed in 993 to the archbishop of 
Sens: ‘quanto enim gradus altior, tanto ruina gravior est? (PL cxxxix. 267). It will be 
recalled that Abbo, subsequently to become Byrhtferth's master at Ramsey, had earlier 
studied with Gerbert at Rheims; perhaps the proverb had an oral circulation among 
students of the school of Rheims. 

36 "The phrase fortuna arridente is from Juvenal, Saturae, vi. 605—6 (‘stat Fortuna improba 
noctu / arridens’); Byrhtferth uses it again at VSO v. r1 (below, p. 172), VSE iii. 3 (below, 
p. 258), and HR iv. 4 (ed. Arnold, p. 73), where it is interpolated into an extensive quotation 
of Asser. Whether the use of this single phrase is sufficient to establish that Byrhtferth had 
read Juvenal, is unclear (cf. Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, p. 124 n. 137); possibly, as I 
suggest there, the phrase was a façon de parler devised by Abbo (whose knowledge of Juvenal 
was thorough), and picked up by Byrhtferth without having read Juvenal for himself. 

37 The word sors used in apposition to describe the king is distinctly odd, and apparently 
unparalleled. The phrase decus regni is poetic; cf. Alcuin, Carmina, xlv. 4 (MGH, PLAC 1. 
257): 'atque decus regni spesque corona suis’. 
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constrain himself from wicked deeds, lest he should part from the 
‘way of justice’.** For he feared greatly that, if his head of state gave 
himself over to foolish and foul vices, other members of the state 
would more easily fall prey to vice at the Enemy's instigation, being 
mindful of the proverb, ‘the higher the ascent, the harder the fall’.*° 
Fortune smiled?? and henceforth the king—the fortune and glory of 
the entire realm*’—knelt before Oda with contrite visage,’ for he was 
a true servant of God, not swaying through fear or love beyond the 


way of truth, just as the saying of the excellent prophet admonishes: 


‘This is the way; do not turn from it, neither to the right or the left,? 


and similarly remembering that word of the Psalmist: ‘Make way for 
him who climbs to the West.’*° With the completion of the apostolic 
letter," let us return with Christ's assistance to the sequence of our 
own narrative.” 


3. Since mention has been made above of the blessed man Oda, I 
consider it advisable to say loftier and greater things concerning the 
renown of his holiness, so that the perceptive mind? of the attentive 
reader, hearing of Oda’s great miracles, may gain in strength and may 
hereafter more worthily celebrate him with other saintly men. He 
performed three outstanding miracles, as I have heard told** by 
reliable men, which I have decided to insert here? in honour of the 


38 A Byrhtferthian phrase with no obvious source; cf. also VSO i. 7, iv. 15 (below, pp. 30, 
132). 

? Byrhtferth is paraphrasing rather than quoting; cf. Prov. 4: 27 (‘ne declines ad 
dexteram neque ad sinistram’), and Isa. 30: 21 (‘non declinetis neque ad dexteram neque ad 
sinistram’). For another use of the biblical topos of the right side/left side (cf. Num. 20: 17, 
22: 26; Deut. 2: 27, 5: 32, 17: 11, 17: 20, 28: 14; Josh. 1: 7, 23: 6, etc.), cf. VSO v. s (below, 
p. 157 and n. 55). The topos is also used by Bede, D7R c. 59 (citing Josh. 1: 7) and Abbo, 
Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 4 (ed. Winterbottom, Three Lives, p. 71). 

4 Ps. 67 (68): 5. 

*' Tt would appear that, following the quotations from Isaiah and the Psalms, Byrhtferth 
added a quotation from one of the Pauline Epistles; if so, the quotation has been omitted by 
the scribe of N. 

* For Byrhtferth’s formulation ad ordinem redeamus (and variants), cf. VSE i. 11, i. 14 
(below, pp. 228, 236), HR iii. 22 (ed. Arnold, p. 55), and discussion in Lapidge, “The early 
sections’, pp. 106-7 = ALL ii. 326—7. 

$ The phrase perspicax animus would appear (to judge from LLT and PLD) to be 
peculiar to John Scottus Eriugena, who uses it twice in his Expositio in Hierarchiam 
caelestem, c. 15 (CCCM xxxi. 203, 204). There is no independent evidence that Byrhtferth 
knew this or any other writing of John Scottus. 

** The active infinitive (narrare) is used mistakenly where the passive form (narrari) is 
required. For pergessit, see below, n. 66. 

55 For Byrhtferth's formulation Jibet/ libuit or placet/placuit hic inserere (and variants), see 
discussion in Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, pp. 105-6 = ALL ii. 325-6. 
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unitatis, per cuius munificentiam inedicibilem promeruit ut ‘cornu 
eius exaltaretur in gloria. Satago unum propalare quod mire 
patrauit per diuine maiestatis magnificam potentiam, antequam 
honorem pontificalis honoris suscepit; secundum quoque quod 
post percepto culmine tante dignitatis exercuit; tertium uero quod 
post humationem sui somatis gessit. 


4. Postquam uenerabilis Oda ut uernum’ floruit rosis et enormes 
peccaminum spinas post baptismi sacramentum depulit, coepit post 
hec albentes uultus liliolo conspargere radio, serenus constans fido 
corde, tranquillus rutilans pura mente, et—prout ipsa indocta aetas 
sue pubertatis permisit—iustis actibus semper studuit se subdi,“ 
preuentus gratia Dei que eum seruauit, cotidietenus angelo Domini 
sibi ab ethereo culmine destinato, sicut legitur in diuinis apicibus: 
*quia angeli "eorum semper uident faciem patris mei qui in celis 
est. Ad ecclesias quoque Christi frequenter cum ceteris fidelibus 
conuenire satagebat, quia pro hac bonitatis causa correptus a patre, 
nequaquam ab hoc opere cessabat, quoniam nec flatus durissimi 
Borei? potuit eum exsuperare, nec paterne mine poterant a bono 
proposito auerti."' Dicunt quidam quod ex ipsis Danis pater eius 
esset qui cum classica cohorte cum Huba et Hinuuar ueniebant:” ideo 
pater non penitus Christo seruire studuit! 

Porro puer Dei, postquam specimen sue iuuentutis ad seruitium 
Christi subdidisset, reliquit^ patrem et matrem et omnia que eius iuris 


b 


c 


4 ^" uernus N: uernis Ra auerti corr. to auertere N corr. Ra; reliquid N 

46 Ps, rrr (112): 9. 

4 The words honorem pontificalis honoris are apparently an attempt by Byrhtferth at 
polyptoton, if they are not simply an example of careless composition. On polyptoton in 
Byrhtferth, see above, pp. lix-lx. 

48 The passive infinitive (subdi) is used mistakenly where the active form (subdere) is 
required. 

?? Matt. r8: ro. 

50 Cf. Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, i met. 3, lines 7—8 (‘hanc si Threicio Boreas 
emissus ab antro / uerberet et clausam reseret diem’); cf. also VSO iv. 1, ‘licet suos 
emitteret diros flatus ab Threicio antro’ (below, p. 96 with n. ro), and VSE ii. 4, ‘quos 
agitauit Boreas durissimus uentus' (below, p. 242). 

3! The passive infinitive (auerti) is used mistakenly where the active form (auertere) is 
required. i 

3? The Ubbe (Huba) and Ivarr (Hinuuar) mentioned here were Danes associated with the 
‘great heathen army’ which wintered in East Anglia in 865—6 and attacked York in 866: see 
ASC s.a. 866 (trans. Whitelock, p. 45); however, ASC does not name the leaders. Asser 
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holy Trinity and the undivided Unity, through Whose inexpressible 
munificence he deserved that ‘his horn be raised up in glory. ^^ I shall 
content myself to record one which he miraculously performed 
through the mighty power of the divine majesty before he took on 
the distinction of pontifical distinction;" and also a second, which he 
accomplished after he had attained to the summit of so great an 
honour; and a third which he performed after the burial of his corpse. 


4. After the venerable Oda had flourished like springtime with its 
roses, and had dislodged the huge thorns of sins following the 
sacrament of baptism, he began thereafter to sprinkle his snow- 
white face with a lily-like beam, remaining serene with constancy of 
mind, glowing peacefully with his pure spirit, and—as far as the 
untutored age of his puberty permitted—he always sought to furnish 
himself with just deeds, being marked out by the grace of God 
which protected him, an angel of the Lord being sent daily to him 
from the ethereal summit, as one reads in Holy Scripture: ‘For their 
angels always see the face of my Father Who is in heaven.” Oda took 
care to attend frequently the church of Christ with other faithful 
Christians; although he was reproached by his father for this goodly 
activity, he never ceased from this work, since the ‘blast of harsh 
Boreas? could not overcome him, nor could his father's threats 
deflect him from his good undertaking.?' Certain people say that his 
father was one of those Danes who came with the ship-army of Ubbe 
and Ívarr:? for that reason his father did not wholly seek to serve 
Christ! 

Now the boy of God, after he had subjugated the beauty of his 
youth to the service of Christ, left his father and mother and all those 


(Vita /Elfredi regis, c. 54), basing himself on ASC, states that ‘in the same year the brother of 
Ivarr and Halfdan came with twenty-three ships’ (‘eodem anno frater Inwari et Healfdene 
cum viginti et tribus navibus . . .”), and thus Byrhtferth himself, quoting Asser im extenso in 
his HR iv. 12 (ed. Arnold, p. 83): 'eodem denique anno Inguar et Healfdene cum bis denis 
ac ternis nauibus’. (It will be seen that, in repeating the information from Asser, Byrhtferth 
has altered ‘the brother of Ívarr to become Ivarr (/nguar) himself.) The Ívarr in question is 
the Dane known to later tradition as ‘Ivar the Boneless’ (see Smyth, Scandinavian Kings in 
the British Isles, pp. 169—77, and Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Great, pp. 238—9). 
However, since none of these sources names Ubbe, Byrhtferth's immediate source—if he 
was not simply drawing on local Ramsey tradition (and note that Ugg Mere near Ramsey 
was named after someone named Ubbe: see Mawer and Stenton, Place-Names of . . . 
Huntingdonshire, p. 216)—was probably Abbo's Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 5, who describes the 
agents of King Edmund's death as follows: *Fuit autem idem aduersarius Hinguar uocabulo 
dictus, qui cum altero, Ubba nomine, eiusdem peruersitatis homine! (Three Lives, ed. 
Winterbottom, p. 71). 
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erant,? et adhesit cuidam uenerando militi?* Deo fideliter credenti, 
onomate /Epelhelmo,? cum quo gratiam paterni affectus adeptus 
est. Mansitabat penes eundem uirum perplurimis mensibus, quo a 
quodam religioso uiro didicit nonnullos codices—uerum etiam 
ueram catholice fidei regulam et sacramenta sancte matris ecclesie. 
Sic per singulos soles pollens honoribus, leuitici ordinis gratiam est 
indeptus. Precepta quoque noue legis que per Iesum Christum data 
sunt magnopere seruauit; cui ipse gubernator et redemptor pius 
plebis fidelis maiora dona ob statu’ mentis perfectionem concessit. 
Coepit exinde sollicite egregius leuita summorum uirorum acta 
sequi, nobili intelligens indagine scriptum: ‘Si quis uult uenire 
post me, abneget semetipsum, tollatque crucem suam et sequatur 
me. Studuit ‘toto mentis conamine” practice uite desideria 
relinquere et superne gloriam felicitatis medullitus querere, sicut 


53 Cf. Matt. 19: 29 (‘et omnis qui reliquit domum vel fratres aut sorores aut patrem aut 
matrem’). 

54 The possibility of identifying this Æthelhelm depends on whether Byrhtferth is here 
using the word miles to mean ‘ealdorman’ or simply ‘thegn’ (because they were far more 
numerous, thegns are more difficult to identify in Anglo-Saxon records). The question needs 
to bereviewed within the wider context of Byrhtferth's terminology for the upper nobility. To 
describe persons who were indisputably ealdormen, he uses three terms: comes, for /Ethelwine 
of East Anglia (VSO v. 12) and Byrhtnoth of Essex (iv. 13); dux, for /Elfhere of Mercia (iv. 19), 
/Ethelstan *Half-King' (iii. 14), /Ethelwine of East Anglia (iii. 15, iv. 8, iv. 15, v. 12 [bis], v. 15 
[bis], v. 20), Byrhtnoth of Essex (v. 5), and Ordgar of the western shires (iii. 14); and princeps, 
for /Elfhere of Mercia (iv. 12 [bis]), /Ethelwine of East Anglia (iii. 16, iv. 14, v. 12, v. 21 [dis]), 
Æthelwold of East Anglia (iii. 14), and Byrhtnoth of Essex (v. 5). (In his inconsistent use of 
these three terms, Byrhtferth is roughly in line with earlier Anglo-Saxon practice: see 
Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 295—6 (dux), 318—27 (comes), and T hacker, 
‘Some terms for noblemen’, pp. 203-10; but note that Byrhtferth avoids the terms patricius 
and praefectus which were in use elsewhere.) With respect to miles, however, there is much less 
consistency in Byrhtferth's usage. Thus he twice describes the brother of Ealdorman 
/Ethelwine, /Elfwold—who never in fact became an ealdorman and was simply a thegn—as 
miles /Elfuuoldus (iv. 12, iv. 13), implying that miles in Byrhtferth means ‘thegn’. However, in 
the following chapter (iv. 14), when /Elfwold makes a penitential trip to Bishop Æthelwold, he 
is described as dux (obuiam procedere duct); similarly, the first time that /Ethelwine, ealdorman 
of East Anglia, is introduced, he is described as miles egregius nomine A:peluuinus (ii. 13) (note 
that the events which Byrhtferth is here describing took place in 965, and that /Ethelwine had 
been ealdorman since 962). In other words, Byrhtferth found no difficulty in using the term 
miles to describe an ealdorman, in addition to the more usual terms comes, dux, and princeps. In 
the attempt to identify persons described by Byrhtferth as miles, it is necessary to open the 
enquiry to include both ealdormen and thegns. 

55 The identity of this /Ethelhelm is doubly problematic, because it is not clear from 
Byrhtferth's narrative when precisely Oda went to become a member of his household. 
Since Oda died in 958, he is unlikely to have been born before c.880; his childhood may 
therefore have fallen in the reign of King Alfred (871-99). From Asser (c. 86) we know of 
an /Ethelhelm who was the ealdorman of Wiltshire, and who in 887 took to Rome the alms 
of King Alfred and the West Saxons (Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Great, p. 99); the ASC 
records that this same ealdorman died in 897 (ibid. p. 120). It is possible, therefore, that it 
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things which were his legal inheritance,” and attached himself to a 
certain venerable thegn,?* one who believed faithfully in God, by the 
name of /Ethelhelm,? with whom he enjoyed the blessing of fatherly 
love. He remained with this man for many months, where he studied 
a number of books with a certain man of religion—but he also learned 
the true pattern of the catholic faith and the sacraments of Holy 
Mother Church. Thus gaining in distinction with each day, he 
achieved the dignity of deacon's orders. He resolutely kept the 
precepts of the New Law which were taught by Jesus Christ; the 
Ruler and Holy Redeemer of His faithful people granted still greater 
gifts to Oda because of the perfection of his state of mind.” Then the 
excellent deacon began carefully to follow the deeds of great men, 
knowing with his superior perspicacity what was written in the 
scriptures: ‘If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. Oda sought ‘with every effort 
of his mind"? to abandon the desires of worldly life and to pursue 
with every fibre of his body the glory of heavenly bliss, just as the 


was in the household of /Ethelhelm, ealdorman of Wiltshire, that the young Oda was raised; 
and it is worth noting in this connection that Oda's first episcopal appointment was to the 
see of Ramsbury in Wiltshire (see below, n. 76). However, the identification is problematic 
in other ways. According to Byrhtferth, Oda was a uenerandus sacerdos (VSO i. 4), that is, he 
had already been consecrated a priest (at, one must assume, the canonical age of 3o: hence 
after c.910, on the assumption that he was born no earlier than ¢.880), when he accompanied 
this same /Ethelhelm on the journey to Rome. If, as Byrhtferth's narrative seems to imply, 
this journey to Rome took place after c.910, it would rule out the ealdorman of Wiltshire, 
who had died in 897 (or else Oda was a young boy when he went to Rome with /Ethelhelm 
in 887: in any case he can hardly have been a wenerandus sacerdos). In any event the name 
/Ethelhelm is not unique at this time: an /Ethelhelm who was the son of King Alfred's 
brother (i.e. /Ethelred) is mentioned in Alfred's will (see Keynes and Lapidge, ibid. pp. 177, 
321). See further below, nn. 75, 79. 

55 The ancient grammarians are unanimous in construing o% with the accusative (TLL ix/ 
2. 13), but in Late Latin texts the construction with the ablative comes into use, particularly in 
the Vetus Latina translations of the Bible, in inscriptions, and in Gregory of Tours (ibid. cols. 
33-4; cf. LHS ii. 238-9). If N is to be believed, Byrhtferth occasionally construed o? with the 
ablative, as here; cf. also VSO iii. 4: ob sanctitatis preconio (below, p. 58). 

57 Matt. 16: 24. 

8 Aldhelm, CdV’ 89 (‘toto conamine mentis); later (Carolingian) occurrences of the 
phrase are listed in HexLexikon, 1. 404. The phrase achieved a certain currency in roth-c. 
Anglo-Latin writings, being used by draftsmen of /Ethelstan's charters S 413 = BCS 675; S 
416 = BCS 677; S 418 = BCS 692; S 421 = BCS 694; S 422 = BCS 695), and, nearer in 
time to Byrhtferth, by draftsmen of Edgar’s charters (S 700 = BCS 1095; S 701 = BCS 
1094; S 714 = BCS 1125), as well as by /Ethelwold, Reg. conc., c. 5 (ed. Symons, p. 3; ed. 
Symons and Spath, p. 71; ed. Kornexl, p. 5), twice by Lantfred of Winchester, Translatio et 
miracula S. Swithunt, cc. 2, 25 (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 268, 310 with 
nn. 79, 237), and by the Winchester author (perhaps Lantfred himself) of the Carmen de 
libero arbitrio 171 (printed in Lapidge, ALL ii. 276). It is used again by Byrhtferth at SO 
ii. 6 (below, p. 44). 
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celeberrimus agonista Paulus ait: ‘Que sunt filii? querite, non que 
super terram.” Cumque pueritie et adolescentie tempus transcen- 
disset [et tertium]’ (spatium)/ iam aetatis "sue adpropinquaret,” 
ardere cepit per inhabitantem spiritum sanctum qui in eo diffusus 
erat ita, uerbi gratia, sicut solet aureus sol’ lucidius fulgere postquam 
Arietis et Tauri necnon et Gemini ascenderit signa. Deinde, 
excursis perpaucis anni mensibus, ad sacerdotale perductus atque 
consecratus est officium; qui tali dono ornatus, 'sacrificium Deo 
optulit, spiritu contribulatus'.Ü At ille, ysopico rore perfusus et 
oleo spiritali delibutus,” roseis studuit | se operibus comi, lucem 
et diuinam doctrinam spargendo in auribus populi. Quomodo binos 
atque ternos sui corporis sensus seruauit ab illicitis actionibus, non 
meo torpenti sensui conceditur edicere, quoniam ipse non eneruiter 
sed uiriliter cuncta pergessit,°° ardens et lucens in domo Domini: 
ardens, inquam, in sanctis actibus, lucens egregiis digniter moribus. 

Miles denique (cum quo egregius sacerdos mansitabat) ad limina 
pretiosorum apostolorum peruenire desiderabat—si humano desi- 
derio faueret diuine maiestatis fortunium.® Perrexerunt constanter 
utrique cum benigna mentis intentione ad ripam maris; qui nauim 
ingredientes cum tripudio cordis? ueloci cursu” prosperoque 
Zephiri flatu” aequora diuiserunt pelagi fluctuantis. Igitur hylariter 
uiam carpebant suam/— dominus scilicet et uenerandus sacerdos 
cum sociis suis. Qui festine ad diuersorium properabant. Repente 


^ fili: sic N; read sursum? * suppl. Winterbottom (N damaged) ^ suppl. 


Winterbottom 


5 Col. 3: 1-2. Byrhtferth (or the scribe of N) has substituted /i/ii for the word sursum in 
this quotation, thus radically altering the sense: ‘quae sursum sunt quaerite’. 

9? For the construction, cf. VSO ii. 1: ‘transacto pueritie sue temporis spacio’ (below, 
p. 32). 

6! The phrase is Vergilian; cf. Georgics, i. 232 (‘sol aureus’), iv. 51 (‘sol aureus’); cf. also 
Enchiridion i. 1: ‘serenus iubar aurei solis’ (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 16), and VSE Epil., i. 
8 (below, pp. 208, 220). 

62 Tt was customary in Anglo-Saxon liturgical calendars to mark the times when the sun 
entered the various zodiacal signs (see e.g. English Kalendars, ed. Wormald, nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20). According to these calendars, the sun entered 
Aries on 18 Mar., Taurus on 17 Apr., and Gemini on 18 May. 

53 Ps. 50 (51): 19 (‘sacrificium Deo spiritus contribulatus’). 

** Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: ‘delibutus lubrici liquoris nardo’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 230); cf. also 
VSE ii. 4 (below, p. 240). 

55 The passive infinitive (comi) is used mistakenly where the active form (comere) is 
required. 

5*5 Byrhtferth uses again the nonce form pergessit (cf. above, n. 44): the verb he has in 
mind is perago (‘to accomplish’), the third person singular preterite of which is peregit; the 
preterite form gessit derives from the verb gero (of which there is no attested compound 
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renowned contender, St Paul, said: ‘Seek those things which are 
(above), not those on the face of the earth.” When he had passed the 
time of childhood and adolescence, and the third stage of his maturity 
was approaching,” he began, through the indwelling Holy Spirit 
which was infused in him, to burn just as—to coin a phrase—the 
golden sun! is accustomed to shine more brightly after it has 
ascended to the signs of Aries and Taurus as well as the Gemini.” 
Thus, when a few months of that year had passed, he was brought to 
the office of the priesthood and ordained; adorned with this blessing, 
Oda ‘made sacrifice to God, crushed in his spirit. Perfused with 
dew of hyssop and anointed with spiritual oil, Oda sought to adorn 
himself with roseate actions,” sprinkling radiance and divine teaching 
into the ears of his people. As to how he protected the five senses of 
his body from evil deeds, it is not granted to my dull wit to say, since 
he accomplished® all things not feebly but vigorously, burning and 
shining in the house of God: ‘burning’, I say, in his holy deeds, 
‘shining’ worthily in his excellent morals.* 

At length the thegn [/Ethelhelm], with whom the excellent priest 
was residing, wished to travel to the threshold of the blessed apostles 
[i.e. Rome], if the decree? of divine majesty were to countenance 
human desire. They set out for the seashore, each one of them firmly 
possessed of kindly mental intention; embarking with heart-felt joy,” 
they cut through the waters of the swelling sea with swift passage? 
and with the favourable breezes of Zephyrus.” Thus they joyously 
undertook their journey’’—the lord, that is, and the venerable priest 
with his companions. They quickly made for an inn. But immediately 
*pergero). That is to say, Byrhtferth has mistakenly conflated the preterite of gero with that 
of perago. 

9 Cf. VSO iii. 7 (below, p. 68 and nn.): ‘ipse enim, ut ardens lucerna’ (John 5: 35). 

95 The word fortunium is not apparently attested in Latin before Byrhtferth (cf. TLL; the 
several instances listed in DMLBS, s.v., including the present occurrence in Byrhtferth, all 
date from later periods). It is not impossible that Byrhtferth coined the word as a simplex of 
infortunium, ‘misfortune’, used e.g. by Byrhtferth at VSO i. 7 (below, p. 30). 

9 The phrase tripudio cordis is not found in classical or patristic Latin (to judge from 
electronic databases), but is, perhaps significantly, found in the New Minster Foundation 
Charter of 966 (S 745 = BCS r190): ‘ingenti cordis suscipiantur tripudio’. Cf. also VSO iv. 
17 (below, p. 136). 

” For the phrase ueloci cursu, cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob vii. 30. 45 (CCSL cxliii. 368): 
*ueloci cursu fugere uitam peccatoris’. 

7! Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii met. 3, line 5 (‘cum nemus flatu zephyri 
tepentis?). 

72 A classical Latin phrase; cf. Vergil, Georgics, iii. 347 (‘iniusto sub fasce uiam quam 
carpit); Ovid, Metamorphoses, viii. 208 (‘me duce carpe uiam"); Horace, Satires, ii. 6. 93; 
Lucan, Bellum ciuile, ix. 408; etc. 
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enim (ut)* descenderant equis," infirmatus est inclitus miles subita 
cordis infirmitate, ut uix spiramina uiuacis flati”? in eo esse putarent. 
Minister Christi hec cernens, cordis secreta^* ad Domini clementiam 
erexit, genuaque ad orationem suam protinus deflexit, et pro eo 
benignas preces fudit. Surgens reuerendus Dei famulus a solo, 
precepit sibi deferri fialam repletam uino; quod, sancto reuerende 
crucis benedicens signaculo, porrexit humiliter uiro, quem iussit 
fideliter habere fidem in Domino. Bibit itaque et parumper quietem 
cepit; ac postmodum ' pristina sanitate percepta surrexit, et iter suum 
prospere perrexit, uenitque gaudens ad locum concupitum’ Romulee 
urbis. Explicitis orationibus et tributis piis elemosinis, reuersi sunt 
gratias reddentes Domino, qui eis concessit propria uidere. 


5. Venientes ad presentiam regis, gloriose ab eo suscepti sunt, 
quoniam ille prouidus miles eum pro fratre habebat;? qui^ pro^ 
miraculo facto intellexit eum fore seruum Dei. Audiens autem rex 
que in uia gesta sunt, iniit post hec consilium cum suis et elegit eum 
ad gubernandum episcopatum quod est in prouincia “(West Saxo- 
num, in)’ Wiltuniensi ciuitate.” Consecratus uero et cathedra sub- 
limatus, quam gloriosum habitaculum et dignum templum Deo 
prebuit, quis poterit digne perscrutari? Sic sua dupplicari” satagebat 
beata talenta Deo, ut non solum tricesimum aut sexagesimum sed 
etiam centesimum deferret gratanter opimum fructum." Excurso 
perparui spatii tempore, defunctus est archiepiscopus Dorouernensis 


ciuitatis;”” ad quam rex prephatus cum consensu suorum principum 
h 


i 


* suppl. ed. corr. Ra; aequis N corr. Ra; cumcupitum N 


5 " quem N t corr. Ra; per N ^* suppl. ed. 


75 Cf. Tatwine, Enigmata, v. 2: ‘Vitalis pariter flatus spiramina dempsit (CCSL cxxxiii. 
172). 

74 A poetic expression apparently deriving from Juvencus: Euangelia, i. 304 (‘ordine 
cuncta tamen cordis secreta reseruant’), ii. 488 (‘illum sed potius cordis secreta pauescunt’), 
iii. 146 (‘sed diuersa procul cordis secreta pererrant’). No other occurrences of the phrase 
are listed in Hex Lexikon, i. 463. 

75 The identity of this king is problematic. Oda became bishop of Ramsbury v.926 (see 
below, n. 76), and thus the event in question, according to the chronology of Byrhtferth's 
narrative, must have taken place during the reign of /Ethelstan (924-39). But /Ethelstan is 
not known to have had any brother named /Ethelhelm (HBC, p. 24). See discussion by 
Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 67-8. 

76 For the date of Oda's appointment to Ramsbury (c.926), see O'Donovan, ‘Episcopal 
dates’, ii. 98-9; HBC, p. 220; Brooks, Canterbury, p. 222; and Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and 
Oswald’, p. 67. 

” The passive infinitive (dupplicari) is used mistakenly where the active form (dupplicare) 
is required. 

75 The thirty-, sixty- and hundredfold fruit, drawn from the parable of the sower (Matt. 
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as they had dismounted from their horses, the distinguished thegn fell 
ill with a sudden heart attack, so that they thought that there was 
scarcely any vital breath in him.? On seeing this, Oda, Christ's 
minister, lifted up the recesses of his own heart’* to the Lord's 
mercy, and straightway bent his knees in prayer, and poured out 
kindly prayers on /Ethelhelm's behalf. Getting up from the ground, 
the reverend servant of God asked that a flask full of wine be brought to 
him; blessing it with the sign of the cross, he humbly handed it to the 
man, asking him faithfully to have faith in the Lord. He drank it and 
little by little he gained some respite; and afterwards he got up, having 
regained his original health, and set out happily on his way, and arrived 
rejoicing at his desired destination in the Romulean city. When they had 
finished their prayers and holy almsgivings, they returned giving thanks 
to the Lord, Who had granted that they should see their homes again. 


5. Entering the presence of the king [A‘thelstan], they were honour- 
ably received by him, since that caring thegn had the king as his 
brother; because of the miracle which had been performed, the king 
recognized Oda to be a true servant of God. The king listened to the 
events of the journey; thereafter he entered into consultation with his 
advisers, and elected Oda to govern the bishopric which is in the 
province of Wessex, in the town of Wilton. Who could worthily 
investigate what a glorious dwelling-place and fit temple Oda 
provided for God, once he had been consecrated and raised to the 
see? Thus he was concerned to increase" his blessed talents for God, 
so that he might offer not only the thirtieth and sixtieth, but even the 
hundredth excellent fruit." After the passage of a short space of time, 
the archbishop of Canterbury died;” whither the aforementioned 


13: 8), is treated extensively in Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 222). There was 
a long tradition of exegesis on this parable, beginning with Jerome and Augustine, for whom 
the three harvest-yields correspond in De ciuitate Dei (xv. 26) to virginity, widowhood, and 
marriage: see Quacquarelli, 7/ triplice frutto della vita cristiana, esp. pp. 43-7 [Jerome], 48- 
52 [Augustine], 62-5 [Gregory], 69—79 [medieval authors anterior to Byrhtferth]. 
Byrhtferth was undoubtedly familiar with this patristic tradition; however, his more 
immediate sources were probably Bede, DTR c. 1 (CCSL cxxiiiB. 268-9) and Haymo of 
Auxerre, Homilia xxii for Sexagesima (PL cxviii. 163—72), as in the Enchiridion. Byrhtferth 
refers to the parable and its meanings again at VSO i. 6 (p. 26 and n.), VSE i. ro (p. 224), in 
the Epilogus to his Computus (Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 375), and 
HR ii. 2 (ed. Arnold, p. 5); cf. discussion by Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the VSE’, p. 340 (= 
ALL ii. 302), and ‘The early sections’, p. 110 with n. 34 (= ALL ii. 330 n. 34). 

? The unnamed archbishop of Canterbury here is Wulfhelm (926—41), on whom see 
O’Donovan, ‘Episcopal dates’, i. 32-3; HBC, p. 214; Hart, ECNENM, p. 367; and Brooks, 
Canterbury, pp. 216-22. It was not King /Ethelstan, but his successor Edmund, who 
appointed Oda to Canterbury. 
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Odonem remisit; quem constituit supra familiam Domini sui ut eam 
protegeret imperiosa auctoritate et regeret apostolica gubernatione. 
Postquam autem eximius pastor gregem et regimen stemamque 
suscepit, quam bonum, quam mitem quamque inreprehensibilem se 
exhibuit! Nemo est tam urbana facundia?" facetus (ut spero) qui 
cuncta ipsius dicta uel facta posset mortalibus pronuntiari."! 
Quadam die, dum pontificali more diuini sacramenti digna minis- 
teria magno regi persolueret et secrete cum suis gloriosi agni pascales 
epulas celebraret, tali eum supernus agnus miraculo est consolari? 
dignatus. Post sancti euangelii recitationem et diuini muneris obla- 
tionem et interioris hominis conpunctionem atque lacrimulis? lacri- 
mis effusionem (quam plerique fideles atque "cultores felices Dei 
agere solent), inter sacra misteria cepit fidus redemptoris amicus 
eiusdem castis manibus attrectari^"* effigiem corporis; quod dum 
patrasset, cernit antiquum | miraculum nostris temporibus renoua- 
tum.® Fluxit enimuero gutta sanguinis ex uera carne Christi corporis; 
quem cernens perspicacibus oculis mirabatur mente. Percellitur 
timore, turbatur spiritu. Vocat protinus fidelem seruum (qui commi- 
nus erat) et miraculum secrete demonstrat. Cui sacerdos ait: ‘Gau- 
dendum tibi est, summe pater, quoniam sic hodie te Christus filius 
Dei honorauit, ut eum “qui est super omnia benedictus Deus"? 
carnalibus perspicere dignus fuisti optutibus. Exora,’ queso, Dei 
ineffabilis potentiam, ut hoc suum corpus in pristinam redire faciat 
formam." Cumque oratum esset, surrexit et inuenit sicut erat prius, 
quod cum mentis tripudio sumpsit. Qui eo die precepit omnes 


7 attractari N * corr. Winterbottom; exoro N 


8° Cf. Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarius in Genesim, prol.: ‘quam urbana facundia libros 
condere! (PL cvii. 441). 

5! The passive infinitive (pronuntiari) is used used mistakenly where the active form 
(pronuntiare) is required. 

82 The passive infinitive (consolari) is used mistakenly where the active form (consolare) is 
required. 

53 Cf. VSO v. 14: "intuentes ipsius faciem lacrimulis stillicidiis perfundi’ (below, p. 184). 
On Byrhtferth's use of diminutive adjectives as a stylistic embellishment, see Lapidge, 
‘Poeticism in pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin prose’, pp. 335 with n. 74, and above, pp. liv-lv. 

84 The passive infinitive (attrectari) is used mistakenly where the active form (attrectare) 
is required. 

55 Tt is not certain what ancient miracle Byrhtferth is referring to. The anonymous 
Whitby Vita S. Gregorii [BHL 3637], c. 21 (ed. Colgrave, pp. 108-10), describes a miracle 
in which some reliquaries brought to Gregory were found to contain rags, but when the rags 
were cut with a knife, blood ran from them (the source of the Whitby author’s narrative was 
a letter of Gregory himself preserved in the Registrum epistularum, iv. 30 (CCSL cxl. 248— 
50)). Something very similar is recorded by Gregory of Tours in his Gloria martyrum, c. 14, 
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king, with the consent of the witan, despatched Oda. He appointed 
Oda over the Lord's household, so that he would protect it with 
commanding authority and would rule it with apostolic government. 
Now after the excellent pastor had taken control of his flock and its 
government and authority, how virtuous, how gentle, and how 
blameless did he show himself to be! There is no one, I expect, so 
adept in polished eloquence? who could record all his words and 
deeds for mortal men.*! 

One day, while according to episcopal custom he was performing 
the appropriate mysteries of the divine sacrament for the Great King, 
and was silently celebrating the Paschal feast of the glorious Lamb 
with his own flock, the heavenly Lamb deigned to comfort?? him with 
the following miracle. After the reading of the gospel lection and the 
offertory of the divine host, and the remorse of the inner man, and the 
outpouring through lacrimose tears? (which faithful and blessed 
worshippers of God are generally accustomed to shed), then during 
the holy mysteries [of the eucharist] the loyal friend of the Redeemer 
began to handle?* with his pure hands the likeness of His Body. While 
he was doing this, he observed an ancient miracle renewed for our 
times.” For a drop of blood flowed out of the true flesh of Christ's 
Body; seeing this with attentive eyes he marvelled in his mind. He is 
struck with fear, troubled in his heart. He straightway calls to the 
faithful altar-minister who was nearby, and secretly reveals to him the 
miracle. The priest said to him: ‘It is for you to rejoice, great father, 
since Christ the Son of God has thus honoured you today, in that you 
were found worthy to observe with carnal vision Him “Who as God is 
blessed above all things". Beseech, I pray you, the power of 
ineffable God, that He may make this His Body return to its previous 
form.’ When this prayer had been said, Oda arose and found it as it 
had previously been; and he took it up with mental joy. On that same 


where the thumb of John the Baptist miraculously appears on the altar: ‘tunc una vigilantes 
nocte, deprecati sunt ut aliquid mererentur a pollice; positoque sub eo linteo, dum partem 
auferre conantur, una ex eo gutta sanguinis cecidit super linteum’ (PL lxxi. 719). In any case 
Byrhtferth's exposition of Oda's miracle—affirming the literal meaning of Christ's body— 
may have been part of contemporary debate on transubstantiation: /Elfric, in his homily for 
Easter Sunday in the Second Series of his Catholic Homilies, insisted that the transub- 
stantiation took place in a spiritual, not in a literal sense; and Eadmer, recounting the 
miracle in his Vita S. Odonis, c. 11, situated it in the context of debate concerning the 
symbolic nature of transubstantiation, perhaps reflecting contemporary controversy 
between Lanfranc and Berengar of Tours. See Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner and 
Muir, pp. xl-xli. 

355 Rom. 9: 5. 
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pauperes, peregrinos, orphanos et uiduas congregari, quibus pro 
gloria tanti miraculi iussit sollempniter refectionem dari. Factumque 
(est) ut, dum caput Cantie ciuitatis celesti edulio pastinatur, membra 
festiue terrestri esu replentur.*’ 


6. Tantis gloriosis miraculis redimitus gloriosus antistes, hoc ei ad 
cumulum perpetui honoris adscribitur, quod quamdiu ecclesiam 
(quam diuinus Augustinus consecrauit) renouari? studuit?" ——et 
sublimius, ut iam constare dinoscitur—nequaquam super ciuitatis 
menia densa prouenit pluuia. Erat sane ecclesia Christi (quam rexit 
potenti uirtute) discooperta tecto—quam maxima sollicitudine stu- 
duit renouari," si ei arbiter orbis” rectorque inclitus celi tempora 
prosperitatis concedere dignaretur. Potitus dehinc sue mentis uolun- 
tatem, cepit totis nisibus uetustatis contagia proicere—tigna scilicet, 
trabes, (et) murum ex parte. Quam postmodum altius iussit bis 
quinis et denis passibus pedum erigere.” 

"Sic spectabilis uir, compos effectus sue uoluntatis, per dies uite 
sue creuit in bonis actibus; et, more segetum fertilium in autumno 
cibaria dominis suis deferentium, sic iste—de quo noster infructuosus 
et incultus sermo—digniter gessit, qui non tricenum et sexagenum 
sed etiam millenum?* summo regi et domino suo cepit apportari,"? 
concupiscens ex intimo cordis affectu? sumere ab eo iubelei anni 
remissionem.” Raptum est ex hoc seculo luculentissimum lumen 
ciuitatis Cantie; mox, ut perfectis concessum est uiris, sedem petiuit 


^ suppl. ed. 
6 ° suppl. Winterbottom 


57 For Byrhtferth’s use of the construction factum (que) est plus subjunctive, see VSO iv. 
9 (below, p. r16 with n. 88). 

88 St Augustine's reconstruction and dedication of Christ Church is described by Bede, 
HE 1. 33 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 114). 

3 The passive infinitive (renouari) is used mistakenly where the active form (renouare) is 
required. 

°° The church repaired by Oda lies beneath the nave of the present cathedral at 
Canterbury, and the nature of Oda’s renovation, particularly of the upper storeys and 
roof, is irrecoverable. However, recent excavations beneath the nave threw important 
new light on the footprint of the pre-Conquest cathedral: see Blockley, Sparks, and 
Tatton-Brown, Canterbury Cathedral Nave, pp. 100—11, esp. 109, rrr (the phase 4B 
rebuilding). 

*! Byrhtferth repeats the erroneous passive infinitive form (renouari) from the previous 
sentence; see above, n. 89. 

°2 A poetic expression; cf. Caelius Sedulius, CP iv. 165; Arator, HA i. 450; Aldhelm, 
Enigmata, lxxvi. 6; Bede, VCM 489; and see HexLexikon, i. 112-13. 

°3 On the extent of Oda's elevation of the nave, cf. Gem, ‘Tenth-century architecture in 
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day Oda ordered all poor people, pilgrims, orphans, and widows to 
assemble, and he solemnly ordered food to be given to them to mark 
the glory of so great a miracle. And so it happened that, while the 
head of the church of Canterbury was fed with a celestial feast, the 
members of his church were agreeably filled with earthly food.*” 


6. The glorious bishop, being distinguished by such great miracles, 
has this to be added to the catalogue of his eternal distinction, that all 
the time he sought to renovate?? the church®—and loftily so, as is 
now evident—which St Augustine had consecrated,** no heavy rain 
fell on the city's ramparts. Christ Church (which Oda ruled through 
his potent strength) was of course stripped of its roof, which Oda 
wished with the greatest concern to renew;! if only the Judge of the 
world” and the renowned Ruler of Heaven should deign to grant him 
a spell of fine weather. Having henceforth enacted his will, he began 
with every effort to strip away the rot of the buildings decrepitude: 
the joists, that is, the beams, and part of the wall. He ordered the 
church thereafter to be raised twenty feet in height.?? 

'Thus the distinguished man, having obtained the result of his 
wishes, grew through the days of his life in good deeds; and, in the 
manner of fertile crops bringing provisions to their lords at harvest 
time, so did this man—who is the subject of our sterile and 
uncultivated narrative—perform worthily, he who brought” not the 
thirtyfold or sixtyfold but even the thousandfold?* harvest to his Lord 
the highest King, desiring from the depths of his heart” to receive 
from Him the remission of the Jubilee.” The most brilliant light of the 
city of Canterbury was snatched from this world; straightway, as is 


England’, pp. 814-15; concerning Byrhtferth's statement that Oda raised the walls bis quinis 
et denis passibus, Gem comments, ‘If Byrhtferth . . . meant paces in the Roman sense of five 
feet, this would indicate a dimension of roo feet, which could only apply to a major tower 
over the nave and not the nave itself; but the eleventh-century description of the cathedral 
refers to no such central tower. Perhaps, therefore, he refers only to a heightening of the 
existing nave walls by twenty feet.’ The figure of twenty feet is accepted by Blockley, 
Sparks, and Tatton-Brown, Canterbury Cathedral Nave, p. 109; cf. Brooks, Canterbury, 
P. 53. 
°% Byrhtferth again refers to the parable of the sower (Matt. 13: 8; cf. above, n. 78), but 

substitutes, rather oddly, millenum for centesimum (the substitution is possibly an error by 
the scribe of N); on the significance of the number 1,000, see Enchiridion, iv. 2 (ed. Baker 
and Lapidge, p. 232). 

?5 The passive infinitive (apportari) is used mistakenly where the active form (apportare) 
is required. 

% For the phrase ‘ex intimo cordis affectu’, see above, VSO i. 1 (with n. ro), and below, 


VSO iii. 11, v. 13, and V SE iv. 8, ro. 
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superne ciuitatis, quo perpetualiter gaudet cum sanctis glomeratus in 
astris. 


7. Post obitum uiri Dei, successit ei in regno sacri principatus (uir) 
nomine /Elfsinus,? qui propter prosperitatem fallentis seculi” infla- 
tus, contra famulum Dei surrexit post obitum, quem autumabat esse 
defunctum. Sed ille, ‘qui est uita, ueritas et uia sanctorum"?! 
demonstrauit celitus quod suus cum eo uiueret episcopus; detraxit 
mortuum uiuus contra preceptum Dauitici regis dicentis, ‘detrahen- 
tem secreto proximo suo persequitur Deus'."? Quadam die, dum 
staret supra sepulchrum uiri Dei, sic ad eum exorsus est, dicens: ‘O 
episcope, ecce prostratus iaces et ego fruor’ iure^ triumphi! Te 
uiuente non merui; te obeunte percepi? Sic erupit? et de episcopatu 
semetipsum exaltauit; uirgaque quam manu gestabat tumbam 
indigniter tetigit et recessit, oblitus penitus quod scriptura ait: 


Magna cadunt, inflata crepant, tumefacta premuntur; 
disce supercilium deponere, disce cauere 
ante pedes foueam, quisquis sublime minaris. 


Et infra, 


Peruulgata uiget nostri sententia Christi: 
. . . 103 
scandere celsa humiles et ad ima redire feroces. 


In eadem nocte, intempestiuo tempore dum mortalibus quies esset 
104 : ol r +g lO5 

concessa, ^ aduenit peruigil Oda podere "uestitus " ad quendam 

presbiterum. Cui sic allocutus est: ‘Dormis an uigilas?" "5 Cui 


7 ° suppl. ed. ? fruar N ^ jura N ^ eripuit N * corr. Ra; recescit N 


” Cf. HR ii. 12: ‘ut dignus existeret sancta sanctorum intrare, iubeleique anni 
remissionem percipere’ (ed. Arnold, p. 21). 

°8 /Elfsige had been bishop of Winchester (951—8) before his translation to Canterbury in 
958; he died in 959 while crossing the Alps on the way to Rome to collect the pallium (see 
HBC, pp. 214, 223, and Brooks, Canterbury, pp. 237-8). The sole source of our knowledge 
of /Elfsige's election and death is B.'s Vita S. Dunstant, c. 26 (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 37— 
8), a work which was well known to Byrhtferth (see below, pp. 158-64). 

?? For the phrase fallentis seculi, cf. Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarius in Matthaeum, ii. 7. 
2: ‘quia per labores necesse est ac ieiunia ut fallentis saeculi illecebra vincatur’ (PL cvii. 
845); Hrabanus recycles the phrase in his Homilies on the Gospels, Homilia clxii (PL cx. 
456). Byrhtferth certainly knew some writings of Hrabanus (see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon 
Library, pp. 270—1), and may have known one or other of these as well. It is also striking 
that the phrase occurs in charters of King /Ethelstan drafted by */Ethelstan A’, the proem of 
which begins ‘Fortuna fallentis saeculi procax’ (S 407, 425-6, 434—7). 

10 The same story is told by William of Malmesbury, GP i. 17 (ed. Winterbottom, 
pp. 30-2). 
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granted to men of perfection, he sought the abode of the heavenly city, 
where surrounded by the saints he rejoices in perpetuity. 


7. After the death of the man of God, a man named Ælfsige 
succeeded him in the dominion of the holy see. A‘lfsige,’® arrogant 
through wealth in this transient world,” rose up against God’s 
servant after his death, since he regarded him as dead." But 
Christ, ‘Who is life, truth, and the way of saints", showed from 
on high that His bishop was living with Him; the living man 
disparaged the dead man against the precept of the Davidic king, 
which says: ‘God follows the man removing something from his 
neighbour in stealth.” One day, when /Elfsige was standing over the 
tomb of the man of God, he spoke to him as follows, saying: ‘O 
bishop, you lie prostrate and I enjoy the rewards of victory. With you 
alive I did not deserve it; with you dead I have obtained it. Thus he 
burst out and vaunted himself concerning the bishopric; and he 
struck the tomb insultingly with the staff which he was carrying in his 
hand, and departed, completely forgetful of what the writings say: 


The mighty fall; the puffed-up burst; those swollen with pride are 
suppressed; 

Learn to lower your haughty eyebrow, learn to 

Beware the pit before your feet, you who utter threats from on high. 


And further on, 


A well-known saying of Christ is vitally important: 


The humble ascend the heights and the cruel return to the depths." 


In that same night, at the dead of night when sleep had been granted to 
mortals,'°* Oda came, fully awake and dressed in his episcopal robes, ^ 
to a certain priest. He said to him: ‘Do you sleep or are you awake?’!° 


9! Cf. John r4: 6. 

102 Ps. roo (ror): s. 

103 Prudentius, Psychomachia 286—8, 289-90. On Byrhtferth's use of the Psychomachia, 
see Hermann, ‘Some varieties of Psychomachia in Old English’, pp. 189-90. 

104 Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, ii. 268-9 (‘tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris / 
incipit’). 

US Cf. Rev. 1: r3 (‘similem filio hominis vestitum podere’); cf. also VSO v. 19 (below, 
p. 196), and VSE iv. 11 (below, p. 300): ‘podere pontificali uestitus’. 

106 The description of Oda's appearance in the dream-vision very closely parallels a 
similar description of the appearance of St Swithun in Lantfred of Winchester's Translatio 
et miracula S. Swithuni, c. 1: ‘apparuit idem [sci. Suuithunus] in quiete somnii cuipiam 
ueridico opifici . . . bissino amictus peplo pedesque aurato comptus sandalio. Aurea rude ter 
paululum eius tangens capitulum, conspicua uoce postmodum sic fatur ad eum: ‘‘Dor- 
misne, frater, an uigilas?" Qui respondit, *Nuper, domine mi, dormiebam; uerum 


v 


fo. 5 
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sacerdos ait, ‘Dormiui, pater uenerande, | sed te ueniente uigilo.’ At 
ille, ‘Vade’, inquit,’ ‘ad episcopum et diligenter interroga cur me 
despexit uerbo hesterno die et percussit baculo? Expergefactus ille, 
oblitus est uerba presulis. Iterum uenit; cui superiora intulit uerba. 
Somniator uero, paruipendendo uisionem,* conticuit. Tertia denique 
nocte, rursus adueniens uir Domini Oda redimitus pontificali digni- 
tate, increpauit prephati presbiteri segnitiem; cui supradicta precepit 
dicere uerba, inquiens: *Si dulcissime uite tue quam retines prosper- 
itatem desideras, hec que tuis auribus hausisti tuo episcopo edicito.’ 
Haec dicens recessit," lacteolus uultu, nitidius splendens liliolo nitore, 
effigiem retinens rosei' coloris. Tum presbiter assurgens e somno et 
quasi cornicinii audiens sonitum, surgit concite, pergit ad episcopum 
repente timoratus ipse, in cuius corde timor, in cuius mente pugna, 
uerens dispendium in utraque parte—obeuntis scilicet et uiuentis. 
Tamen animatus uerbis sancti, curuatur humili uultu ad solium uel 
pedes episcopi, qui percontatur causam sui aduentus. ‘Venit’, inquit, 
*ad me, non Gabriel ille summus paranimphus sed ille gloriosus Oda, 
precessor tuus; qui talia tue uenerationi cum indignatione precepit 
presentari uerba: “Quia hesterna die despexisti me in uerbo et in 
opere, predico tibi quia mare transfretabis, montes ascendere ualebis, 
sed nequaquam in apostolica sede sedebis." " His minime credens ille, 
dimisit a se relatorem somni, facili relaxatione’ contempnens loquen- 
tem, despiciens lubrica et periculosa naufragia, que ei a sancto erant 
promissa existimans esse deliramenta; sed post paucos solarium 
mensium dies sibi infortunium aduenit, quod ei sanctus^ prius 
comminando predixit.'°” 

8. "Hec, inquam, prima pars nostri exigui operis! sumat fortia 
robora in onomate Christi, ‘quod est supra omne nomen’;™ hec sit 
ornata sancti archiepiscopi Odonis actibus, per cuius excellentie 


h 


i 


^ corr. Ra; inquid N £ uisione N corr. Ra; recescit N 


1 corr. Ra; relaxationi N * spiritus N 


corr. Ra; roseo N 


postquam nostram introgressus es domiculam, sopor grauis confestim a priuis recessit 
ocellis? (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Smithun, p. 260). The verbal parallels suggest that 
Byrhtferth knew Lantfred's work, which was composed at Winchester ¢.975, and which is 
transmitted alongside the VSO and VSE in N. 


10 Æl]fsige did indeed die while crossing the Alps on the way to Rome to receive the 
pallium: see above, n. 98. A similar ‘miracle’ occurs in the Whitby Vita S. Gregorii, c. 28, 
where Gregory's (unnamed) successor, out of jealousy for his predecessor, refused to 
provide alms for the populace, whereupon Gregory appeared to the man in dream-visions, 
warning him to mend his ways. The man remained obstinate, and on the third appearance, 
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The priest replied to him: ‘I was sleeping, venerable father, but at 
your arrival I am awake.’ ‘Go’, said Oda, ‘to the bishop and ask him 
earnestly why he scorned me with his words yesterday, and struck me 
with his staff.’ When the priest woke up, he forgot the archbishop’s 
words. Again Oda came; he repeated the same words to him. But the 
sleeper, not heeding the vision, remained silent. Finally, on the third 
night, Oda the man of God came again adorned in his pontifical 
splendour, and rebuked the sloth of the aforementioned priest; he 
ordered him to say the above-quoted words, adding: ‘If you wish to 
retain the prosperity of your sweet life, repeat to the bishop those 
words which you heard with your ears.’ Saying this Oda departed, 
milky-white of face, shining more brilliantly than a lily’s sheen, 
retaining a visage of rosy hue. Then the priest, waking from his vision 
and hearing as it were the sound of a trumpet-blast, got up quickly 
and, suddenly awestruck, went to the bishop with fear in his heart, 
with turmoil in his mind, fearing a disaster on either account—that 
is, from the dead bishop or from the living one. Nevertheless, driven 
on by the words of the saint, he prostrated himself with humble mien 
at the throne and feet of the bishop, who asked him the reason for his 
coming. ‘There came to me’, he said, ‘not Gabriel the great arch- 
angel, but that glorious Oda, your predecessor; he ordered me to 
report the following words to your venerable self: “Because yesterday 
you scorned me in word and deed, I foretell that you will cross the 
sea, that you will be able to climb the mountains, but that you will in 
no way reside in the apostolic see.” " Not believing these words at all, 
he dismissed the reporter of the dream, scorning the speaker with 
facile ease, despising treacherous and dangerous shipwrecks, thinking 
that those things foretold to him by the saint were nonsense. Yet after 
a few days of the calendar month the disaster befell him, which the 
saint in his warning had previously foretold.'°” 


8. Now, I say, let the first part of my slender work? acquire mighty 
strength in the name of Christ, ‘which is above every name". ? Let 
this first part be adorned with the deeds of Archbishop Oda, through 


Gregory kicked him in the head; the man died a few days later from the pain of the blow 
(ed. Colgrave, p. 126). 

108 Byrhtferth frequently speaks of his work as an exiguum opus: cf. Enchiridion, i. 1: “in 
hoc exiguo opere’; iv. r: ‘in exordio uenerabili huius exigui operis’ (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
pp. 16, 196). 

109 Phil. 2: 9. 
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meritum sumpsit principium Osuualdus, de quo sequens pars 
gloriatur se fulciri dignissimis uerbis—etsi sit leprosus uel exiguus 
qui scripsit! EXPLICIT PRIMA PARS. 


“(PARS SECVNDA)* 


1. INCIPIT. SECVNDA (PARS)^ Postquam multimoda pietas! 
diuine maiestatis beatissimum Odonem amabilemque presulem ab 
insidiis uiolentis mundi clementi respectu? misericorditer eripere 
dignatus est,’ et supra lactei, solaris ac lunaris cicli? potenter fecit 
conscendere modum, omniaque dindima celsi poli? concessit cer- 
nere, et aeterne felicitatis gaudia uideri,’° agminibusque pretiosis 
interesse: tum adolescens Osuualdus cepit summo saluatori propen- 
sius seruire—sicuti eo largiente 'qui linguas infantium facit dis- 
sertas" uolumus propalare. Huius sane imperioso suffultus presidio 
((scilicet)! deicola Christi Oda),? sacris litteris eo precipiente est 
traditus." Qui, transacto pueritie sue temporis spacio, miro pollebat 
ingenio, quia erat preuentus egregie spiritus sancti dono. Sitiebant 
ipsius penetralia cordis" largiter haurire semper doctrinam sacre 


l ^* suppl. ed. t suppl. ed. ^ uideri corr. to uidere N "^ suppl. ed. 


] ! The words multimoda pietas are a characteristically Byrhtferthian formulation which 
does not appear to occur in an earlier author; cf. VSO v. 5, 11 (below, pp. 156, 172), and 
VSE i. 14 (below, p. 236). 

* The words clementi respectu are probably of liturgical origin; cf., for example, the 
preface (praefatio) in Gregorian sacramentaries for feria .vi. ad Apostolos in the week of 
Pentecost: printed in PL lxxviii. 115 = Corpus praefationum, ed. Moeller, CCSL clxiA. go 
(no. 312): ‘quod cum unigenito filio tuo clementi respectu semper digneris inuisere'. Among 
Anglo-Saxon sacramentaries and missals, this preface is found in the Leofric Missal (ed. 
Warren, p. 114; ed. Orchard, ii. 204 (no. 1055)); the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. 
Wilson, p. 120; the Missal of the Nem Munster, Winchester, ed. Turner, p. 20; and the 
Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 113 (no. 628). 

? The grammatical antecedent of dignatus is pietas, so that the text should properly read 
dignata; but Byrhtferth presumably had in mind a masculine noun such as Deus or Christus. 

* Byrhtferth is here using computistical terminology; cf. Hrabanus Maurus, De computo, 
c. 78: ‘argumentum lunaris cycli’ (CCCM xliv. 295); and Abbo of Fleury, Computus vulgaris: 
‘pro terminis secundum ordinem lunaris cycli’ (PE xc. 740). Cf. also VSO i. 1 (above, p. 8 
with n. 4), and Enchiridion, i. 1, i. 2 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 16—18, 40). 

5. A rare phrase; cf. perhaps a poem by a roth-c. Monte Cassino author (?Bertarius; see 
ICL 10817): ‘Appetis alta poli, tempsisti dulcia secli, / dindima perpetui appetis alta poli’ 
(MGH, PLAC v. 598). The word dindima (dindyma), ultimately of Vergilian origin (Aeneid, 
X. 252), was taken into numerous early medieval glossaries, and is found in various Anglo- 
Latin writings approximately contemporary with Byrhtferth (cf. DMLBS s.v.): Fredegaud/ 
Frithegod, Breuiloquium 1137; Ælfric Bata, Colloquia difficiliora, c. 5, where it is glossed .;. 
clandestina (ed. Gwara and Porter, p. 184); and Abbo of Fleury, in the poem ‘O Ramesiga 
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the merit of whose excellence Oswald took his beginning, concerning 
whom the following part boasts to be sustained by worthy words— 
even though he who wrote them is leprous and insignificant! HERE 
ENDS THE FIRST PART. 


PART TWO 


1. HERE BEGINS THE SECOND PART. After the manifold 
clemency! of the divine Majesty had mercifully deigned? with 
compassionate consideration? to snatch the blessed Oda, the beloved 
bishop, from the violent snares of this world, and in His power made 
him ascend above the orbit of the Milky Way and the solar and lunar 
spheres! and had enabled him to behold all the mysteries of the 
heavenly region? and to see? the joys of eternal bliss as well as to join 
in with the blessed throngs: at that time Oswald, still a boy, began 
willingly to serve the High Saviour—as I now wish to record, at the 
bequest of Him ‘Who makes the tongues of infants eloquent". 
Supported of course by the commanding assistance of this man— 
that is, Christ's worshipper Oda’—Oswald was handed over to the 
study of sacred letters at Oda's request.? After he had passed through 
the age of childhood, Oswald blossomed with astonishing intelligence, 
because he was marked out excellently by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The recesses of his mind? were continually thirsting to drink in 


cohors’ quoted by Byrhtferth in VSO iii. 18 (below, p. 92). It is used three times by Odo of 
Cluny in his Occupatio, a poem which was certainly known in roth-c. England; see Smolak, 
‘Zu einigen Graeca in der Occupatio’, pp. 451-2. 

5 The passive infinitive (uideri) is used mistakenly for the active form (uidere). 

^ Wisd. ro: 21. 

8 The explanatory gloss deicola Oda is given in the nominative, whereas, since it is in 
apposition to Auius, it should properly be in the genitive; which may suggest that the words 
scilicet deicola Christi Oda were originally an interlinear gloss, incorporated ungrammatically 
into the text by the scribe of N. 

? According to the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, Oda arranged for Oswald to be tutored 
by the Frankish monk Fredegaud/Frithegod (Chron. Rames., p. 21), who was a member of 
Oda's household, and composed his Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi under commission from 
Oda. On this Fredegaud/Frithegod, see Lapidge, ‘A Frankish scholar in tenth-century 
England'. No writings by Oswald survive; but his hand may be discerned in at least one 
Anglo-Saxon charter (S 690 = Abingdon 87), where the palpable penchant for Graecism is 
probably to be seen as a reflection of his tutelage under Fredegaud (see Lapidge, 
‘Æthelwold as scholar and teacher’, pp. 92-3 = ALL ii. 186—7). 

10 The words penetralia cordis are a poetic phrase apparently first used by Juvencus, 
Euangelia iv. 7; but cf. also Damasus, Epigrammata, i. 4, xi. 5; Aldhelm, CdV 1620; and 
HexLexikon, iv. 207. 
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eruditionis, quam conditor clementius contulit in pectore beati 
tyronis—quem ‘presciuit et predestinauit^ ante sue natiuitatis 
tempora preesse ecclesie filiis. Cernens uero reuerendus patruus 
suus ipsum inclitos’ assumere mores et intelligens igniculum in eo 
supernum flagrantem, oppido eum dilexit et priuilegio honoris’ 
constituit, adiuuandoque munera perplurima concessit. Cum 
quibus sibi monasterium quod ‘est in Wintonia positum adqui- 
siuit,'? donato* digno pretio. Erat enim ualde | inclitus in omnibus 
operibus suis, amabilis et affabilis omnibus amicis suis. Fulgebat 
cotidie in sericis uestibus’* et epulabatur per singulos soles splen- 
dide;? cui suppeditabant gaze terrestres necnon honores—quos 
seruauit Christo, non sibi, sicut postea rei probauit euentus. 


2. In diebus illis non monastici uiri nec ipsius sancte institutionis 
regule erant in regione Anglorum; sed erant religiosi et dignissimi 
clerici qui tamen thesauros suos quos auidis adquirebant cordibus, 
non ad ecclesie honorem, sed suis dare solebant uxoribus. Cum his 
mansitabat pius adolescens uelut Loth in Sodomis;'® quorum 
superfluas nenias'’ cernens uir prouidus,? cepit frequenter sollicitis 
cogitationibus pulsari et beata mentis indagine premeditari, quia 
carnis delicta magis augent quam delent qui de alienis rebus uiuunt 
et iniuste agere non desistunt. Sic resplenduit sub pio parente uelut 
Iosue sub eximio Aquatico,? qui^ secundus enituit in Iordanis 
culmine. Sagax erat mente, pollens opere, affabilis sermone, 
locuples diuitiis ualde, cuius sobrietas uexillifera munitione uener- 
ande extitit crucis munita. Ita quoque ipsius uirtus placido" 


* inditos N ^ honore N * donando N 


2 ^" corr. Winterbottom; quia N ? placida N 


1L A phrase perhaps from Gregory, Moralia in Iob, viii. 42. 68: ‘plerumque studio sacrae 
eruditionis insistunt (CCSL cxliii. 434). 

7 Rom. 8: 29. 

5 Unfortunately it is not possible to identify the minster in Winchester which was 
purchased for Oswald; see discussion by Biddle, Winchester in the Early Middle Ages, pp. 330 
n. 8, 464 n. 8. 

14 Cf. Jerome, Aduersus Iouinianum, ii. 21: ‘tunc pexa tunica et nigra subucula vestiebaris; 
nunc lineis et sericis vestibus! (PL xxiii. 315); and pseudo-Augustine, Sermones ad fratres in 
eremo, Serm. lviii: ‘sericis vestibus indutus, pompas et luxurias sibi adhibens’ (PL xl. 1341). 
Whereas these patristic authors use the phrase contemptuously, Byrhtferth oddly uses it as 
a term of approbation. 

15 Cf. Luke 16: r9 (‘et epulabatur cotidie splendide"). 16 Gen. 19: 1-29. 

U The word nenia, which originally seems to have meant ‘a funeral dirge’ (OLD, s.v.), 
came to mean ‘trifles’ or ‘silly arguments’, as for example in Jerome, Epistulae, cix. 4, cxliii. 
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abundance the instruction of divine learning, which the Creator 
mercifully implanted in the heart of His blessed recruit —whom ‘He 
had foreseen and predestined’? to be foremost among the sons of the 
Church even before the time of his birth. As his reverend uncle Oda 
saw him acquire excellent morals and realized that a divine spark was 
burning within him, he loved him exceedingly and established him 
with a grant of some substance; and, in supporting him, he made 
numerous gifts. With these Oswald acquired for himself a minster 
which is located in Winchester,” an appropriate price having been 
paid. For he was truly excellent in all his actions, lovable and affable 
to all his friends. He glistened each day in his silken garments! and 
he dined lavishly every day;? he was abundantly supplied with 
earthly treasures and distinctions: all of which he reserved for 
Christ, not himself, as the outcome of things subsequently proved. 


2. In those days in England there were no proper monks nor even 
customaries of this monastic observance; but there were various 
religious and worthy secular clerics, who nevertheless were accustomed 
to give those treasures which they avidly acquired not to the glory of the 
Church but to their own wives. The holy youth Oswald dwelled with 
these clerics like Lot in Sodom;/* noticing their superfluous excesses!” 
like a circumspect man,! he began frequently to be exercised with 
earnest reflections and to contemplate with the blessed introspection of 
his mind the fact that those who live off other people’s things and do 
not cease from behaving unjustly increase the sins of the flesh rather 
than destroy them. Thus Oswald shone under the protection of his holy 
kinsman, just as Joshua under the excellent Moses,” who [Joshua] 
gleamed as the second-in-command on the summit of Jordan. Oswald 
was shrewd of mind, strong in his work, kindly in speech, extremely 
wealthy, a man whose sobriety was fortified by the standard-bearing 
protection of the Holy Cross. So too his virtue was adorned with 


2 (CSEL lv. 356, lvi. 293), whence it is explained as deleramenta in glossaries. It has been 
shown, however, that the original meaning of the word was something like ‘plaything’, 
‘childish song’, and was applied to the ‘song-and-dance performances of amateur actors at 
funeral processions’, hence the meaning ‘funeral dirge’ given in classical dictionaries: see 
Heller, ‘Nenia zaéyviov’, esp. pp. 240-1, 262, and VSO iii. ro (below, p. 74 with n. rro). 

15 Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, xxxviii. 16: ‘uir prouidus et ueritatis ipsius 
illuminatione completus! (CCSL xcvii. 361); and Gregory, Regula pastoralis, iii. 17: ‘uir 
prouidus elato auditori colloquens’ (SChr ccclxxxii. 368); and cf. also Byrhtferth’s phrases 
prouidus miles (VSO 1. 5), prouidus agonista (VSO ii. 7), prouidus pater (VSO iii. 8). 

P Exod. 17: 9-14 (Joshua defeats the Amalekites under the protection of Moses); on 
Moses described as aquaticus, see VSO prol. (above, p. 2 with n. 8). 
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moderamine?" perstabat exornata, ut florentem sui pectoris animum 
in supernum posset tendere regnum. Ferrugineo? micans ostro, 
cogitabat beatus quomodo Deo supremo placere potuisset, habens 
fiduciam perfectam ad Deum ut sui inter Caribdin huius seculi 
miserescere’ dignaretur. Largiente deinde piissimo Christo (pro 
cuius passione consecuti sumus libertatis perpetue " palmam), 
contulit suo electo famulo congruam consilii gratiam, per quod 
naufragium posset aufugere et ad suum confugere portum. Intimare 
humili elogio studuit beatissimo patruo^ sui desiderii uoluntatem. 
Quam collaudans, senior poposcit Christum fidei firmitatem,” spei 
roborationem, ‘dilecto nepoti^ exorat perseuerantie donum. Dixit 
enim satis hylariter: ‘Vltramarinas uellem uisitare partes, si tue 
potentie ratum esset, et in loco quo tuus affectus decreuerit Deo 
seruire et sanctis eius, quatinus recipi merear in dextera parte, 
coronandus post generale iudicium? iusti arbitris? 


3. His auditis, pastor Christi ouilis deuotus annuit eius desideriis 
multum in Domino gauisus, intelligens in eius corde esse sancti 
spiritus donum, per cuius illustrationem desiderium habuit diuinum. 
Non magnopere tamen de ipsius mirabatur uoluntate, quia ‘omnis 
subita mutatio rerum’ non fit sine persuasione creatoris piissimi 
omnium creaturarum. Nemphe non ignorauit quoniam, si nubes 
densissime polum pulcherrimum cooperiunt* ut minime possunt 
stelle uideri, sed astris expulsis non solum Pliades sed etiam uias 
suas homines cernere non ualent—immo et limpidissimi solis egre- 
gium lumen: ^sic et^ iste (quod cum reuerentia pacis placet dicere) 
dimisit terrena ut posset adquirere meliora. Reliquit. demonem 
pessimum, qui est hypocritarum dominus et magister, et adhesit 
pedibus Domini, qui est pater et auctor redemptorque prestantissi- 
mus totius uasti orbis. Ad profectionem quoque uenerandi Osuualdi, 
^ corr. Ra; miseressere N 7 patri N ** dilectioni N 


^^ corr. Winterbottom; sicut N 


3 * coeperunt N 

?? The words placido moderamine are a poetic expression; cf. Paulinus of Nola, Carmina, 
xiv. 94; Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina, iv. 1. 1, vi. 4, and Vita S. Martini iv. 292; and 
HexLexikon, iv. 265. 

?! Byrhtferth possibly took the expression from Prudentius, Psychomachia, 355 (‘et 
ferrugineo uernantes flore coronas’), a poem from which he quotes extensively in VSO. 

?* A liturgical phrase taken from an alternative collect for Mass on Christmas Day in 
Gregorian sacramentaries: PL lxxviii. 32 = Le Sacramentaire grégorien, ed. Deshusses, i. 106 
(no. 61): ‘Da, quaesumus, Domine, populo tuo inuiolabilem fidei firmitatem. Among 
Anglo-Saxon Mass-books, the prayer is found in the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 65; ed. 
Orchard, ii. 11o (no. 380)), the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, p. sr, and the 
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peaceful moderation,” so that he might extend the spirit flowering in 
his breast to the heavenly kingdom. Shining in his russet”! garments, 
the blessed Oswald reflected on how he might be able to please God, 
having perfect faith in God that He would deign to have mercy on His 
creature amid the Charybdis [i.e. whirlpool] of this world. Then at 
merciful Christ's munificence—through Whose Passion we have all 
obtained the palm of perpetual liberty—He bestowed on His chosen 
servant a suitable blessing of advice, through which he could avoid 
shipwreck and take refuge in His haven. Oswald undertook to explain 
to his blessed uncle in humble speech the purport of his desire. Praising 
this intention, the older man asked Christ for steadfastness of faith and 
strength of hope,” and begged the gift of perseverance for his beloved 
nephew. Oswald said to him cheerfully: ‘I should like to visit lands 
across the sea, if it seemed advisable to your Lordship, and to serve God 
and His saints in that place which your kind self may determine, so that 
I may deserve to be taken up on the right hand, so to be crowned after 
the universal Judgement? of the just Judge.’ 


3. Having heard these words, the devout shepherd of Christ's 
sheepfold [Oda] assented to his desires, rejoicing greatly in the 
Lord, realizing that the gift of the Holy Spirit was in his heart, 
through whose radiance Oswald had conceived this divine desire. Yet 
Oda did not wonder overmuch about Oswald's intention, since ‘every 
sudden change in the nature of things" only takes place through the 
urging of the Holy Creator of all creatures. Indeed Oda was not 
unaware that, if dense clouds cover the brilliant sky so that the stars 
cannot be seen, but rather, with the stars banished, men are unable to 
see not only the Pleiades but even their own paths—indeed they 
cannot even see the brilliant light of the clear sun—so too did Oswald 
(something I say with reverence for peace) reject earthly things in 
order that he might acquire something better. He relinquished the 
foul demon, who is the lord and master of hypocrites, and he clung to 
the feet of the Lord, Who is the Father and Creator and excellent 
Redeemer of all this vast universe. Who could describe all the things 
which the great father [Oda] contributed to the advancement of 
Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 40 (no. 53), but not in the Missal of the Nem 
Minster, Winchester, ed. Turner (which has suffered physical loss of leaves at this point). 


3 For the phrase generale iudicium, cf. Bede, Expositio in canticum Abacuc: ‘sed et ante 
nouissimum illud ac generale iudicium sancti requiescunt in die tribulationis’ (CCS cxixB. 


404). 
* Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, pr. 1. 
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deuoti Christi famuli, quanta summus pater contulit, quis cuncta 
expediat? Licet etsi mihi facundia daretur Homeri peritissimi uiri,” 
aut centenos possem humano pectore reddere sensus," non ualuissem 
cuncta perstringere bona que " placida | mente? cum eo et ante et 
post eum remisit. Sed ingredi cum pauore pauide’ mentis placet in 
patentem siluam, et paucos contingere ramos et carpere flores. 


4. Precepit pater uenerandus ut ad beatissimi et luculentissimi 
confessoris atque abbatis Benedicti properaret arcisterium,”* ex quo 
idem pontifex suscepit monastice religionis habitum,” sciens profecto 
inibi esse perfectissimos Dei seruos, quos pre ceteris exornat 
religionis diadema et institutio? gloriosa predicti patris. Benedic- 
tione prelucentis ducis insignitus et muneribus dignissimis approba- 
tus, concito’ pergit cursu?! undisonos fluctus maris? cernere; intrans 
liburnam cum sociis suis celerrime, hortante deinde proreta et 


4 ° corr. (wrongly) to institutione N * corr. Ra; concitu N 


?5 There is an interesting analogue to this phrase in the Res gestae Saxonicae of Widukind 
of Corvey (c.925—c.973)—4 text which is not known to have been transmitted to Anglo- 
Saxon England—in describing the miraculous qualities of St Mahthild: ‘ergo si omnes 
virtutes eius [sci]. Mahthild] velim narrare, hora deficeret, facundia Homeri vel Maronis 
michi si adesset, non sufficeret" (iii. 74; ed. Lohmann, p. 151); and see discussion of the 
topos used here by Widukind and Byrhtferth, in Manitius, ‘Beiträge zur Geschichte 
römische Dichter im Mittelalter’, pp. 368—72, who traces the topos back to Jerome, Vita 
S. Hilarionis, c. 1 (Cut Homerus quoque, si adesset, uel inuideret materiae uel succum- 
beret’), and Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini, c. 26 (CSEL i. 136: ‘non si ipse ut aiunt ab 
inferis Homerus emergeret, posset exponere’). 

26 Vergil, Aeneid, vi. 625 (‘non, mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum"); Caelius 
Sedulius, CP i. 99-100 (‘nam centum licet ora mouens uox ferrea clamet / centenosque 
sonos humanum pectus anhelet’). On the topos, see Courcelle, ‘Histoire du cliché virgilien 
des cent bouches’. Byrhtferth uses it again at VSE i. 2 (below, p. 214). 

*7 For the phrase placida mente, cf. Bede, Homiliae, ii. 21: ‘contumelias placida mente 
suscipere satagimus’ (CCSL cxxii. 341); and cf. also Bede, HE iii. 22. 3, iv. 29. 2. 

?5 The word arcisterium (‘monastery’) derives, by a mistaken metathesis, from 
asceterium (Greek doxyryjpiov), a place where askesis or monastic discipline was practised, 
hence a monastery. The word was used by various 5th-c. Greek patristic authors (such as 
Palladius and Theodoretus), but according to TLL (ii. 463, s.v. ‘archisterium’) is first 
recorded in Latin in the law codes of Justinian (mid-6th c.), where it is correctly spelled 
asceterium. The distinctive metathesis is first found in the Vita S. Antonii of Athanasius 
in the Latin translation of Evagrius, c. 52 (PL lxxiii. 164), a work which was widely 
studied during the Middle Ages, and which could be the source of the form arcisterium in 
later hagiography. However, the text which probably lay behind the widespread use of 
the form arcisterium in roth-c. Anglo-Latin writing is the Third Book of the Bella 
Parisiacae urbis of Abbo of Saint-Germain-des-Prés (iii. 81), on which see Lendinara, 
"The third book of the Bella Parisiacae urbis. Because Abbo’s Third Book was widely 
studied in roth-c. England, the form arcisterium is found in various authors and works, 
notably Fredegaud/Frithegod, Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi 1149, as well as in various 
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Oswald, the devout servant of Christ? Even though the eloquence of 
that learned man Homer were to be granted me,? or I could produce 
a hundred expressions from my human breast," I would not be able 
to record all the bounties which Oda through kind disposition” left to 
Oswald, both with him beforehand and after his own death. But it is 
appropriate to enter—with a fearful and trembling heart—into the 
open woods, and to reach up to a few branches and pluck some 
flowers. 


4. The venerable father [Oda] ordered Oswald to hasten to the 
monastery” of the glorious confessor and abbot St Benedict, where 
Oda himself had received the habit of monastic observance,” for he 
knew without question that the most perfect servants of God were 
dwelling there, whom the diadem of religion and the glorious 
teaching of St Benedict adorn more than others. Marked out by 
the approval of the shining leader [Oda] and favoured with worthy 
gifts, Oswald set off on a speedy course?! to see the rolling waves of 
the sea;? getting swiftly into a ship with his companions, they set sail 


Anglo-Saxon charters, including S 567 (= BCS 906), S 745 (= BCS 1190, the New 
Minster Foundation Charter), S 798 (= BCS 1310, the foundation charter of Ramsey, 
allegedly issued by King Edgar in 974), and S 828 (= KCD 629); and cf. my discussion 
in ‘How “English” is pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin?’, pp. 11-12. It is not surprising, in 
light of this roth-c. English evidence, that the word should have been used frequently by 
Byrhtferth: note, in addition to the present occurrence, VSO ii. 9, iii. 14, iii. 18 (below, 
pp. 50, 86, 90), and VSE ii. 12 (below, p. 250). 

According to the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, Oda had marked out Fleury as a place 
suitable for moral instruction long before he actually went there; according to this same 
source, he received the monastic habit shortly before his election to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury (ie. in 941): 'transito ocius mari Floriacense coenobium . . . adiit, ubi eo, 
quem longo ante tempore moribus et vita praetulerat, habitu religionis accepto, celeriter 
repatrians, sumpta archipraesulatus insignia omni vitae suae tempore sacris operibus et 
virtutum meritis uberius insignivit (Chron. Rames., p. 15). The Ramsey chronicler does 
not specify the date, but from the Continental historian Richer of Rheims, we know that 
in 936—five years before his election to the archbishopric—Oda was in France 
conducting negotiations with Duke Hugh for the safe return to France of the future 
king Louis IV, called d'Outremer because he spent a period of exile living in England 
(ed. Latouche, Richer: Histoire de France 888-995, i. 130). It was conceivably on this trip 
that Oda found time to travel to Fleury and be professed as monk there, before returning 
to England. 

30 The institutio gloriosa is the Regula S. Benedicti; it is possible that the previous phrase 
alludes to the title of the Diadema monachorum of Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel (PL cii. 593- 
690), which, alongside his Commentarius in Regulam S. Benedicti (ed. Spannagel, CCM viii), 
was one of the principal sources of interpretation of the RSB. 

3! For the wording, cf. perhaps Jerome, Commentarius in Epistulam ad Galatas ii. 4 (PL 
xxvi. 383): ‘sed concito cursu ad maiora gradientem retrahere festinat". 

* Caelius Sedulius, CP i. 62 (‘qui maris undisonas fluctu surgente procellas’). 
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sonante nauclero,? nauigant cum mentis gaudio.* Arridebat Zeph- 
yrus? ipsis, quibus et Boreas non dabat crepitum, sed, fauente 
omnium rerum gubernatore, famulus Dei prospero suscepto nauigio 
litus ascendit cum tripudio, atque post paucorum dierum cursum 
Francigenum adeunt eximium regnum, et cum letitia deuoti cordis 
perueniunt ad cenobium Floriacum.*® Regimen uero ipsius celeber- 
rimi loci ea tempestate preclarus famulus Christi Wulfald?" gloriosis 
tenuit actibus.** Qui eius aduentum audiens dignis auribus, letus est 
corde effectus; quem cum laudabili excepit honore, ac postmodum 
infra monasterii claustra introduxit cum ueneratione. 


5. Osuualdus autem, egregius Israhelita, munera que detulit coram 
omnibus fratribus protulit; que inedicibiliter sunt a cunctis suscepta 
et ab uniuersis miro elogio laudata, quia inmensa erant piisque 
honoribus digna. Deinde astans perspicax tyro coram cunctis sancti 
castri? fratribus, et uelut inclitus dux ‘ante pharaonem Niliaci?? regni’ 
sic pio exorsus est ore:*? *Celestium minister donorum, Oda antistes, 
mandat uobis, dilectissimi patres atque honorificentissimi fratres, 
inenarrabiles Christi benedictiones, “qui uos coronat in misericordia 


5 ^ castris N ^^ Niliaci regni ante pharaonem N 


33 Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: "instanter hortante proreta et crepitante naucleru' (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 230); cf. also VSE ii. 4 (below, p. 242). 

?^ Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, xcix. 1: ‘iubilatio est enim (sicut saepe diximus) 
magno mentis gaudio commoueri’ (CCSL xcviii. 888); cf. also VSO iii. 16 (below, p. 88). 

55 Cf. perhaps Bede's prose Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 11: ‘quia undarum simul et aurarum 
arridebat temperies! (ed. Colgrave, p. 192). Byrhtferth quotes from this work of Bede 
elsewhere in VSO (cf. below, ii. 8). 

%3 Fleury was founded c.660 by one Leodebodus of nearby Saint-Aignan; it acquired 
prominence through the acquisition of the relics of St Benedict sometime in the second half 
of the 7th c.. Although the authenticity of the relics was always contested, Fleury quickly 
became a centre of pilgrimage, and correspondingly wealthy. Although plundered by 
Vikings in the late 9th c., it was restored and reformed during the 930s by Odo of Cluny, 
sometime abbot of Fleury (from ¢.937 to c.940), whereupon Fleury itself became an 
important centre of the Benedictine reform movement, and it was this reputation which 
attracted English monks such as Oda, Oswald, Germanus, and others, some of whom are 
known to us merely as names, such as /Ethelgar (see Vidier, L'Historiographie, p. 228) and 
Leofnoth (see Vezin, ‘Leofnoth’). During the course of the roth c. Fleury amassed what 
was then one of the largest libraries in Europe (see Mostert, The Library of Fleury), and it 
was in this library that scholars such as Abbo and Gauzlin acquired their deep learning. On 
Fleury, see DHGE xvii. 441-76; DACL v. 1709-60; LMA iv. 547-9; BEASE, pp. 187-8, as 
well as Bautier, ‘Le monastere et les églises de Fleury’, and the essays collected by Louis, 
Etudes ligériennes. 

37 The name Wulfald is evidently Germanic in origin, but has apparently undergone 
some linguistic alteration. The first element is certainly J/u/f-; the second may originally 
have been either -bald, -hard or -had (see Fórstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, cols. 1646, 
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joyfully?* with the pilot barking commands and the skipper beating 
time? [for the rowers]. Zephyrus smiled on them,” and Boreas did 
not direct his usual blasts against them; but rather, with the Ruler of 
all things protecting them, the servant of God [Oswald], having 
enjoyed a comfortable passage, disembarked on the shore with 
rejoicing, and after a few days’ journey they reached the glorious 
Frankish kingdom, and with joy in their devout hearts they arrive at 
the monastery of Fleury.?? At that time, the distinguished servant of 
Christ, Wulfald," exercised control of this renowned monastery 
through his excellent activities. Hearing of Oswald's arrival with 
dutiful attention, he was gladdened at heart; he received Oswald with 
praiseworthy dignity, and afterwards led him respectfully into the 
monastic precincts. 


5. Oswald, the excellent Israelite, presented the gifts which he had 
brought with him in the presence of all the monks; the gifts were 
received inexpressibly by everyone and were praised by all with 
marvellous eloquence, since they were immense and well worthy of 
devout esteem. Then the intelligent recruit [Oswald], standing before 
all the monks of that holy monastery, and like the renowned leader 
[Moses], standing before the Pharaoh of the Nilotic kingdom, spoke 
as follows from his holy mouth:*° "That agent of heavenly gifts, 
Archbishop Oda, sends to you, beloved fathers and honourable 
brothers, the inexpressible blessings of Christ, “Who crowns you in 


1651—3). Contemporary Fleury charters give the name invariably as Vulfaldus, which is how 
Byrhtferth spells it. 

38 The precise date at which Wulfald was appointed abbot of Fleury is uncertain, but 
probably took place ¢.g51; he remained abbot from this date until he was elevated to the 
bishopric of Chartres in 962, where he remained until his death on 2 Oct. 967 (see DHGE 
xvii. 468). Wulfald had been a member of the community of Fleury before the unpopular 
reforms enacted there by Odo of Cluny (during the 930s; Odo died in 942), and it was 
possibly in reaction to Odo's reforms that Wulfald was chosen abbot by the older members 
of the community. He attests several Fleury charters (Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Lotre, ed. Prou and Vidier, i. 120—32 (nos. 46, 49, 52); as abbot of Fleury, he was 
involved in the restoration of priories at Saint-Florent at Saumur and Saint-Père at 
Chartres (see Berland, ‘Les prieurés normands de l'abbaye de Fleury’, p. 110), and was also 
responsible for rehousing the relics of St Benedict (see Berland, ‘Les fouilles de la basilique 
de Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire’). Finally, an epitaph of Wulfald was copied v.1000 into Bern, 
Burgerbibliothek, 36 (s. ix//*), fo. 140°; it is in Carmina Medii Aevi Inedita, ed. Hagen, 
pp. 136-7. 

?? The adjective Niliacus is rare and apparently poetic; cf. Prudentius, Cathemerinon, v. 
45 (‘sed rex Niliaci littoris), and Caelius Sedulius, CP i. 22 (‘plurima Niliacis tradant 
mendacia biblis’). 

4 On Byrhtferth’s reference to Moses and the Pharaoh, see Smalley, ‘L’exégése biblique 
dans la littérature latine’, p. 647. 
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et miseratione", effundens super uos ipsum nomen, cuius religioni 


eximie subiecti estis in aruis, quatinus cum tanto patrono^ fulgere 
ualeatis ceu bis seni lapides? in astris," super quibus residet alto solio 
Sapientia pollens. Desiderat magnopere decus uestre fraternitatis uos 
optime ualere et esse beatos; et mente flagitat benigna ut me 
suscipiatis in consortio uestre societatis Audientes hec non disseca- 
bantur (ut perfidi Iudei contra leuitam omni laude dignissimum)? 
cordibus suis, sed omnes concorditer eum dilexerunt mentibus 
sacris. Adsociatus dominicis castris prephatus saluatoris seruus et 
bene—sicuti norma monastice legis et decreta promulgant— probatus 
in pulsatorio,'* uelut Isaac ab immolatione proprie’ necis liberatus est, 


‘patri se spirituum" cotidie cogitans offerre, quod est pingue ‘liba- 


men Deo nostro'.*? 


6. Cepit eum dehinc pastor bonus omnisque candidus grex totis 
nisibus diligere, et diligendo regularia ei sollicite instituta diligenter 
ostendere. Ille autem non eneruiter gessit ut plerique solent con- 
uersi? in diebus nostris—qui non tantum tepidi solent fieri, sed etiam 


c d 


corr. Winterbottom; religionis N corr. Ra; patrone N * proprii N 

*! Ps. ro2 (103): 4. 

* The twelve stones of the heavenly Jerusalem: Rev. 21: 19-20; the reference to Wisdom 
(Sapientia) sitting on the lofty throne is presumably to Rev. 20: 11. 

* The contrast here between events in aruis (on earth) and in astris (in heaven), based 
ultimately on Matt. 16: r9 (‘quodcumque ligaveris super terram erit ligatum in caelis’, etc.), 
is very frequent in Byrhtferth: see VSO iii. 4, iv. 9, 16, v. 7, 16 (below, pp. 58, 118, 134, 160, 
190), and VSE i. 3, iv. 5, 11 (Pis) (it does not occur in HR). The formulation using the terms 
in aruis / in astris is extremely rare in texts earlier than Byrhtferth (to judge from LLT and 
PLD): it occurs in a pseudo-Bedan poem De celebritate quattuor temporum (inc. "Temporibus 
certis excurrit quattuor annus’; not listed in ZCL), in the following line: ‘cui dedit haec arvis 
aeterna daturus in astris! (PL xciv. 608). The authorship of this poem is unknown. The 
formulation also occurs in the gth-c. Vita metrica S. Amandi, iii. 75, by Milo of Saint- 
Amand: 'sternitur hinc arvis magis inde propinquior astris! (PL cxxi. 949 = MGH, PLAC 
iii. 590). To judge from these two examples, the formulation is a poetic one; but whether 
Byrhtferth knew either of these earlier poetic sources is unclear. 

^* Cf. Acts 7: 55-60 (the stoning of Stephen). Byrhtferth’s anti-Semitism derives not 
from personal contact with Jews (there is no evidence for the presence of Jews in England 
before the Norman Conquest), but from his awareness that Christ was murdered by Jews; 
cf. also VSO iv. 6, 13, 18 (below, pp. 106, 126, 138 with nn. 53, 124, 174). In this respect his 
anti-Semitism is similar to that of his contemporary Ælfric. 

55 Acts 7: 54 (‘audientes autem haec dissecebantur cordibus suis’). 

^5 Because of the extreme rarity of the word pulsatorium in combination with the verb 
probare, itis clear that Byrhtferth is here citing Carolingian legislation. The words in question 
are quoted from c. 73 of a famous capitulary of Charlemagne, the so-called ‘Admonitio 
generalis', issued on 23 Mar. 789: ‘et ut ad monasteria venientes secundum regularem 
ordinem primo in pulsatorio probentur et sic accipiantur (MGH, Legum II. Capitularia 
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mercy and compassion", pouring over you the very name [scil. 


Benedict], to whose excellent observance you are subject on earth, so 
that with such a patron saint you may be able to gleam like twelve 
jewels” in the stars, above which Wisdom resides on her lofty 
throne. Oda, the glory of your fraternity, greatly desires that you all 
be blessed with excellent health; and he asks with kindly intent that 
you receive me into the fellowship of your society.’ Hearing these 
things, ‘they were not cut up in the heart?— like the perfidious Jews 
against the Levite [Stephen] who was worthy of all praise**—but 
rather they all unanimously loved him in their sacred hearts. The 
aforementioned servant of the Redeemer, associated with the Lord's 
throngs and well tested in the penitentiary'é——as the customary of 
monastic rule and its decrees require—was freed like Isaac from 


making the sacrifice of his own death, reflecting daily on offering 


himself to his ‘spiritual father," which is the fatty ‘sacrifice for our 


God’.** 


6. The good shepherd Wulfald and all his gleaming flock henceforth 
began to love Oswald with all their heart, and through their love 
began carefully to reveal to him the monastic customs. Oswald did 
not behave spinelessly, as many conversi are accustomed to do in these 
present times?— they are not only accustomed to be tepid, but frigid 


regum Francorum i. 60). There are no known English manuscripts of this text, however. It is 
interesting, therefore, that the same phrase is repeated in the Collectio capitularium of Ansegis 
of Fontenelle (d. 833), which is wholly compiled from earlier Carolingian capitularies: ‘et ut 
ad monasteria venientes secundum regularem ordinem primo in pulsatorio probentur ac sic 
accipiantur’ (Die Kapitulariensammlung des Ansegis, ed. Schmitz, p. 468). All manuscripts of 
Ansegis are of Continental origin and provenance, with one important exception: Oxford, 
BodL, Hatton 42, fols. 188-204 [Gneuss 629] (N. France, s. ix’; prov. England, s. x), which 
contains book i of Ansegis’s Collectio capitularium (the quotation is from c. 69 of book i). This 
manuscript was later owned at Worcester, where it received annotations from Archbishop 
Wulfstan (d. 1023): see Die Kapitulariensammlung, ibid. pp. 110—13, 229-30; Ker, “The 
handwriting of Archbishop Wulfstan’, pp. 315—16, 328-30; and, most recently, Mordek, 
Bibliotheca Capitularium regum Francorum manuscripta, pp. 404—6. Could Byrhtferth have 
seen this copy of Ansegis's Collectio? And if so, where? In any event he uses the phrase 
probatus in pulsatorio again at VSO iii. 7 (below, p. 64). 

*' Hebr. 12: 9. 48 Joel 2: 14. 

* A conuersus or ‘converse’ was simply a lay brother who did not qualify for orders (cf. 
DMLBS s.v. ‘convertere’, 8). There has been considerable debate about the meaning of 
conuersus within the context of reformed Cluniac Benedictinism, from the roth c. onwards; 
see esp. Teske, ‘Laien, Laienmónche und Laienbrüder der Abtei Cluny’, and Davies, “The 
Conversus at Cluny: Was he a lay brother?’. But it is not clear that Byrhtferth was aware of 
the role of conuersi within Continental Benedictine houses such as Cluny; with these present 
remarks on the conuersi, cf. Byrhtferth’s contemptuous comments on the clerici in 
Enchiridion, i. 1, 2, 3, 4, ii. 1, 3 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 20, 42, 46, 52, 86, 120). 
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frigidi*—non reminiscentes illud propheticum: ‘Maledictus homo qui 
opus Dei facit neglegenter.?? Frigidus est? (ut nostre exigue 
prudentie uidetur) qui nec bonum exercet opus nec inchoat, sed 
uelut infructuosa arbor arescit que proicitur in ignem et comburitur,”” 
sic et frigidi si non ardore spiritus sancti illustrentur | et uirili opere 
non ornentur, sicut scriptum est: ‘Non coronatur nisi legitime 
certauerit?? e.q.s.^ "Tepidus esse dinoscitur qui uias nouit^ rectas, 
et in eis nec se^ nec alios permittit ambulare. Qui tamen rore perfusi 
diuino,” tandem animati exemplis pretiosorum uirorum exsurgunt et 
ceruino desiderant more ‘ad fontes aquarum"? peruenire et de eodem 
dulci corde haurire, quo sint ‘spiritu feruentes, Domino seruientes'? 
in timore et letitia. (Prius ‘in timore? dixit, sicut secundus ait 
psalmus; deinde in nonagesimo (nono) ait psalmo: ‘Iubilate 
Domino omnis terra, seruite Domino in letitia")? Calidus extat 
redimitus qui ‘toto conamine mentis"? Deo seruire studet, refrenans 
"linguam suam a malo’, custodiens “singulos atque)/ bis binos 
sensus sui corporis,” sicut iste gessit de quo nobis est sermo. 
Suscepto sacro negotio diuine actionis, beatus monachus forti 
animo proficere contendebat, mestam iugiter faciem humectare 
roscidis lacrimis non desinens, sciens scriptum: ‘Beati qui lugent 
nunc, quoniam consolabuntur.'? ‘Qui lugent nunc’, inquit redemptor 
noster: non quod perdiderunt transitorias diuitias, aut que terrena 
sunt, sed quia^ lugent commissa sua—id est male persuasionis opera 
que gesserunt, instigante humani generis inimico. 


7. Constitutus in uiridi prato gloriosi certaminis? agonista prouidus, 
concupiuit medullitus fieri athleta castus: ademptis spinis sui cor- 
poris, properans agiliter ad nouam uitam, lacrimas serendo diatim,^ 


6 ° corr. Ra; fragili N t quis N ^ corr. Winterbottom; norit N 7 solus N 
* suppl. Ra ^^ suppl. ed. * perdidit N * qui N ' gessit N 


7 ° corr. Ra; diatem N 


59 Jer. 8: ro. 

5! The following comparison of the frigidus, tepidus, and calidus, is based on Rev. 3: 15-16 
(addressing the church of Laodicea): 'scio opera tua, quia neque frigidus es, neque calidus; 
utinam frigidus esses, aut calidus. Sed quia tepidus es, et nec frigidus, nec calidus, incipiam 
te evomere ex ore meo." 

52 Cf. Matt. 3: ro (‘omnis ergo arbor, quae non facit fructum bonum, excidetur et in 
ignem mittetur’). For the phrase infructuosa arbor, cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, ix. 21. 32 
(CCSL cxli. 480). 55 2 Tim. 2: 5. 

54 Cf. Jerome, Epistulae, lviii. 3: ‘caelesti rore perfusus’ (CSEL liv. 530). 

55 Ps. 41 (42): 2. 56 Rom. 12: rr. 
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even!—not recalling the prophet’s words: ‘Cursed be the man who 
does God's work carelessly.'?? That man is *frigid?!——or so it seems 
to my modest wit—who neither sees through a good work nor begins 
one, but just as a fruitless tree withers which is cast into the fire and 
burned,” so too the frigid, who are not warmed by the heat of the 
Holy Spirit, and are not adorned by manly works, as is written: ‘He 
shall not be crowned unless he struggle’, and so on. That man is 
known to be ‘tepid’ who knows the ways of righteousness and does 
not permit either himself or others to walk in them. Yet those who are 
perfused with divine dew,” animated at length by the examples of 
holy men, they arise in the manner of the stag, to arrive ‘at the 
fountains of water? and to drink from it with sweet affection, 
whereby they may be ‘burning in spirit, serving God" in fear and 
joy. (He first said ‘in fear’, just as in the second psalm; then in the 
ninety-ninth psalm he says: ‘Rejoice in the Lord, all the earth, serve 
the Lord in joy’.*’) He is marked out as ‘warm’ who seeks to serve 
God ‘with every effort of his mind, restraining ‘his tongue from 
evil’, guarding the five senses of his body,?' as did the man who is 
the subject of our narrative. Having undertaken the holy profession of 
divine commitment, the blessed monk [Oswald] strove to advance 
through his resolute spirit, not ever desisting from moistening his sad 
face with dewy tears, knowing it to be written: ‘Blessed are those who 
lament now, since they shall be consoled.” ‘Who lament now’, said 
our Redeemer: not because they have lost their transitory wealth, or 
other things which are of this world, but because they lament the sins 
they have committed, that is, the deeds of evil persuasion which they 
accomplished at the instigation of the Enemy of the human race. 


7. Once the prudent contestant was established in the green meadow 
of the glorious struggle,” he desired to become a chaste competitor: 
with the thorns of the flesh removed, he hastens swiftly to a new life, 
S7 
59 


60 
6l 


Ps. 2: r1. 58 Ps. gg (100): 2. 
For Byrhtferth's use of this phrase, see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 19 n. 58). 

cf. Ps. 33 (34): 14 and Jas. r: 26. 

For the five corporeal senses, cf. Byrhtferth's discussion in Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker 
and Lapidge, pp. 202-4). 

€ Matt. s: 5 (the word nunc is not in the Vulgate). 

9 For the phrase gloriosi certaminis, cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xxxi. 33. 69 (CCSL 
cxliiiB. 1599): "intelligimus quomodo gloriosi certaminis periculum uolens nolit’; Isidore, 
Sententiae, ii. 39. 11 (PL lxxxii. 641) ‘de infirmitate libidinosae titillationis uirtutem 
suscipit gloriosi certaminis’; the phrase also occurs in the historical martyrologies of Bede, 


Ado, and Usuard. 


Ra p. 416 
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quatinus posset (Christo ueniente benigno) inclitos operum suorum 
manipulos deferri.™ ‘In lege sancti saluatoris fuit uoluntas eius diebus 
ac noctibus’;® qui erat more sanctorum ^ in orationibus peruigil, in 
constitutis moribus hylaris, in sacris ieiuniis communis regule 
contentus, appetens semper meliora atque in bona conuersatione 
succrescens.^ Humilitatis officium et cetera sancte regule?" obedientia 
pro armis habuit inuictricibus, pollens miris uirtutibus; pro quibus 
diligebatur ab omnibus. Sic uigiliam exercuit nocturne laudis, ut 
numquam post terminationem ipsius sinaxei ad quietem " dormitionis 
exiret, nisi maxime infirmitatis causa compulisset aut consuetudinalis 
mos precepisset. Cum uero nimia lassitudo fortem uirum debilem 
redderet ut nature sue quietem concederet, magis sedendo quam 
iacendo dormire solebat, patrum uiam? antiquorum non solum in his 
sed etiam in aliis digniter actionibus secutus. Orationibus rite 
explicitis, recreabatur lectionibus diuinis; qui sic cotidie refertus 
nitidis cenis et poculo salutifero potatus Salomonis, nectareo et 
ambrosio est odore perfusus, dicens cum salmista: ‘In me sunt, 
Deus, uota tua, que reddam, laudationes tibi." ^? Et illud: *Holocausta 
medullata offeram tibi."? Erat enim—ut sanctis et ueris amicis Dei 
usuale est—binis fulcitus columpnis, id est, dilectione Dei et 
proximi; cui erant quinque sagaciter adiuncte, que firmiter 
domum suam sustentabant ne a uento quassaretur uelut (illa) 
nutabunda^ que in paludibus stare cognoscitur. Habebat enim 
pacem cum proximo; cuius in corde non erat malum, recordans 
spirituali intelligentia illud scolastici dicentis: 


Pax plenum uirtutis opus, pax summa laborum, 
pax belli exacti pretium est pretiumque pericli. 
Sidera pace uigent, consistunt terrea pace.” 


Et infra ait ipse 1dem: 


b d 


corr. Ra; succressens N ^ suppl. ed. corr. Winterbottom; mutabunda N 

64 Cf. Gen. 41: 47 and Ps. 125 (126): 5-6 (‘qui seminant in lacrimis in exultatione metent 
qui ambulans ibat et flebat portans ad seminandum sementem veniens veniet in exultatione 
portans manipulos suos"), and also VSE iv. 5 (below, p. 276). And note that the passive 
infinitive (deferri) is used mistakenly where the active form (deferre) is required. 

55 Cf. Ps. r: 2 (‘sed in lege Domini voluntas eius et in lege eius meditabatur die ac 
nocte"). 

556 Byrhtferth here employs a conventional hagiographical topos; for a parallel, using 
wording similar to Byrhtferth’s, cf. Paschasius Radbertus, Vita S. Adalhardi, c. 25: ‘erat 
enim peruigil in orationibus . . > (PL cxx. 1521). 

57 RSB, esp. cc. 3, 5 (‘primus humilitatis gradus est oboedientia sine mora’), 7, etc. 
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sowing tears each day, so that with Christ’s propitious arrival he 
could bring in the excellent sheaves of his good works. ‘His will by 
day and night was in the law of the Holy Saviour’;® in the manner of 
the saints® he was vigilant in prayers, cheerful in his adopted habits, 
content with the holy fasts of the communal rule, always seeking after 
better things and growing apace in his monastic discipline. He 
possessed the exercise of humility and the other obligations of the 
holy Rule®’ as his unconquerable weapons, prevailing with wondrous 
strength; for these things he was loved by all. He performed the office 
of Nocturns in such a way that, after completion of this service, he 
would never return to the quiet of slumber unless the instance of 
great illness compelled him or monastic custom commanded him. But 
when excessive fatigue reduced the strong man to weakness, so that 
he had to give some rest to his constitution, he was accustomed to 
sleep more by sitting than by lying down—thus worthily following 
the way of the ancient fathers® not only in this but also in other 
respects. When his prayers were duly completed, he was revived with 
divine reading; thus was he daily stuffed with splendid feasts, watered 
by the health-bearing cup of Solomon, and perfused with nectar-like 
and ambrosian fragrance, saying with the psalmist: ‘In me, God, are 
your prayers, the praises which I shall return to you.” And this as 
well: ‘I shall offer the whole sacrifice to you.'"? For Oswald was—as is 
usual with saints and true companions of God—supported by twin 
columns, that is, love of God and of his neighbour; five more 
columns were cleverly adjoined, which firmly supported his house so 
that it would not be shaken by the wind, like that tottering house 
which 1s known to stand in the swamps. He was at peace with his 
neighbour; in his heart there was no evil, as he recalled with spiritual 
perception the words of the scholar [Prudentius] saying, 


Peace is a work full of virtue, peace the crown of our labours, 
Peace is the price of going to war and the price of danger. 
The stars live through peace, earthly things exist in peace.” 


And further on the same scholar said: 


9 For the phrase patrum uiam, cf. Baruch 2: 33, and VSO v. 21 (below, p. 200). It is not 
clear what ancient fathers Byrhtferth has in mind here. 

9 Ps. ss (56): 12. 

® Ps. 65 (66): 15. 

7! The wording is closely paralleled in Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and 
Lapidge, p. 202); cf. Matt. 22: 37-40, Luke ro: 27. 

? Prudentius, Psychomachia, 769-71. 


fo. 7 


Ra p. 417 
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Offerat in primis pacem: nulla hostia Christo 
dulcior.” 


Sic actiue | uite dulcedinem inmiscuit doloribus, ut dignus fieret 
sumere theoricam contemplationem pro gemitibus, illud^ cogitando 
quod quidam dixit: *Non possumus simul cum solo et cum Deo 
gaudere."* 


8. ‘Erat enimuero robustus corpore’,” fortis uiribus a iuuentute, 
promptus in Dei seruitute, uitia carnalis petulantie *uelut quisqui- 
liarum peripsima’”® aporians,” sedens ad pedes sancte discipline Dei, 
cum Maria desiderans ‘optimam partem eligere." De summa 
rectissime regule obseruatione—quam pius dux et ueneranda mon- 
achorum gloria Benedictus "excellenter edidit et suis benignis 
constituit alumpnis seruare—quam libenter, quam deuote, quam 
honorifice seruauit, dicat reuerendus uir Wulfaldus, ‘dicat turba 
fratrum"? qui omnes fideles existunt:* quod uerus Dei famulus 
erat. Quomodo illius mellifluos sucos et nectareos fructus edicere 
queam, non inueniam. Totus namque ardebat in bono desiderio 
superne uocationis; qui, cotidie renouatus ‘more aquilino',? excogi- 
tari?! cepit uirili intentione qualiter posset fortissimum Beemoth 
exsuperare et bis quaternos duces uitiorum detrudere.? Hec aperte 
intelligens, [superbus] gigas?— qui est seuissimus demon—remisit 
contra eum agmen copiosum satis astute; quem uoluit muliebriter 
expauescere, putans eum esse inermem—qui erat apostolicis munitus 
preualide armis! Venit ad eum in balatione ouium, in latratione 
canum, in grunnitione porcorum, in ruditione asinorum, in fremitu 
leonum, in strepitu tpopulorumt:** que omnia signo salutifere 


* corr. Ra; illut N 


8 ° corr. Winterbottom; existant N t suppl. ed. (N damaged) 


? Prudentius, Psychomachia, 785-6. 

74 Tt has not been possible to identify this quotation, even with the use of electronic 
databases. 

55 A phrase taken verbatim from Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 6 (ed. Colgrave, p. 174). 

76 Aldhelm, prDV c. ro (ed. Ehwald, p. 238); also quoted by Byrhtferth in Enchiridion, i. 
3 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 46). 

"^ An Aldhelmian word; cf. prDV c. 23 (ed. Ehwald, p. 254), and DMLBS, s.v. 

78 Luke ro: 42. 

7? The first line of a hymn by Hilary; quoted by Byrhtferth probably from Bede, DAM i. 
23 (CCSL cxxiiiA. 137). 

8° The phrase more aquilino derives from an acrostic poem by Abbo of Fleury, quoted in 
extenso by Byrhtferth in VSO v. 8 (below, p. 168); cf. also Ps. 102 (103): 5 (‘renouabitur 
sicut aquilae iuuentus tua’). 
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Let him offer peace first of all: there is no sacrifice 
More dear to Christ.” 


And so he combined the sweetness of the active life with its pains, so 
that he might become worthy to undertake spiritual contemplation 
instead of lamentation, reflecting on that which someone said: *We 
cannot at one time rejoice with the earth and with God."* 


8. Now ‘he was robust in bodily strength, physically strong from 
the time of his youth, eager in the service of God, paring away” the 
sins of fleshly indulgence ‘like off-scourings of rubbish', sitting at 
the feet of God's holy discipline, desiring with Mary ‘to choose the 
better part’. Concerning his complete adherence to the monastic 
rule which Benedict, the saintly leader and revered glory of monks 
everywhere, produced superbly and established for his well-inten- 
tioned disciples to observe—as to how willingly, how devoutly and 
how honourably Oswald observed it, let the reverend Wulfald say it, 
let ‘the throng of monks say it," who are all faithful witnesses: that 
he was a true servant of God. I cannot discover how I can describe 
Oswald’s mellifluous sap and his nectar-like fruits. For he was utterly 
aflame in the laudable desire of his heavenly calling. Being renewed 
daily ‘like an eagle’, he began to reflect?! with manly devotion how 
he could overcome the mighty Behemoth and expel the eight leaders 
of the vices. Perceiving this clearly, the mighty giant Behemoth*— 
who is a most savage demon—cleverly unleashed against Oswald a 
numerous throng; he wished Oswald to be terrified womanishly, 
thinking him to be defenceless—he who was powerfully equipped 
with apostolic weaponry! Behemoth attacked him with the bleating of 
sheep, the barking of dogs, the grunting of pigs, the braying of asses, 
the roaring of lions, the screaming of [peacocks?]:** all of which 


5! The passive infinitive (excogitari) is used mistakenly where the active form (excogitare) 
is required. 

8&2 Aldhelm, prDV c. 11 (ed. Ehwald, pp. 239-40). 

3 Cf. Wisd. r4: 6 (‘superbi gigantes"), and esp. Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos, ps. 
xxxil, narr. 2: ‘gigas superbus aliquis est, extollens se aduersus Deum’ (CCSL xxxviii. 270). 

** Byrhtferth is here drawing on a version of a text which circulated widely in the early 
Middle Ages, versions of which are known collectively as Voces animantium; see Manitius, 
‘Zu Aldhelm und Baeda’, pp. 606-10 (‘Uber die Quelle der Voces animantium"); 
Marcovich, ‘Voces animantium und Suetonius’; and Díaz y Diaz, ‘Sobre las series de 
voces de animales’. A version was known at an earlier period to Aldhelm, who quotes from 
it in his De pedum regulis, c. 131: ‘asini oncant vel rudunt . . . canes baubantur vel latrant . . . 
haedi balant . . . leones fremunt . . . porcelli grunniunt’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 180). Another 
version is preserved in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript contemporary with Byrhtferth’s 
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crucis? extinxit; quique super dorsum gigantis potenter ascendit, 
cuius gladium arripuit et caput forti manu percussit, habens post- 
modum bellum cum Philisteis. Quis talem Domini eximii eximium 
non diligeret famulum? Quis talem non honoraret? Quis illius 
sedulitate non gauderet? 


9. Adeptus culmen honoris leuitici, quod coram Deo et omni 
populo? inclite officium expleuit, quia pulchritudo uocis et suauitas 
pulchritudinis atque altitudo suauitatis in eo simul erant, tria in uno 
dono Dei habebat dona, ut autumo: uocis pulchritudinem et pulchri- 
tudinis suauitatem et altitudinem cum uocis modulatione." Iustitie 
quoque amator?? perplurimos in Floriaco cenobio permansit annos," 
quo florent filii Floriacensis monasterii nitidius sole, pulchrius liliis, 
rubicundius rosis; qui norunt Deo offerri?! flores et fructus qui 
permanent, et absque termino inmarcessibiliter cum Deo florere 
ualeant? in perpetuas aeternitates: ex "quibus est pretiosus Christi 
famulus de quo locuti sumus. Victo inuisibili hoste pro parte a beato 
postquam adiit claustra arcisterii," multis satagebat prodesse bono 
exemplo sancti propositi." 


10. lam finita pro nostro modulo secunda parte, ratum uidetur ut 
penna conquiescat^ scriptoris—que de se loquitur his uerbis: 


9 * ualent N t corr. Ra; prepositi N 


10 ^ corr. Ra; conquiesscat N 


lifetime, now Cambridge, Trinity College O. r. 18 [Gneuss 188] (St Augustine's, Canter- 
bury, s. x/xi), fo. 1°, but this list does not include an animal or bird whose noise is described 
as strepitus. 'The final word of Byrhtferth's quotation is possibly corrupt: the noise of people 
sits ill with the noises of animals and birds, and it is possible that the word populorum has 
replaced an animal or bird name, perhaps pauorum (from pauus, ‘peacock’: peacocks make a 
frightful noise). 


55 A liturgical phrase found in Gregorian sacramentaries in a collect for the feast of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross (PL Ixxviii. ror): ‘Deus qui in praeclara salutiferae crucis 
inventione passionis tuae miracula suscitasti. Among Anglo-Saxon Mass-books, the collect 
is found in the Zeofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 141; ed. Orchard, ii. 257-8 (no. 1439)), the 
Missal of Robert of Jumieges, ed. Wilson, p. 173, the Missal of the New Minster, Winchester, 
ed. Turner, p. 9r, and the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 156 (no. 989). 

35 The reference is to the story of David and Goliath: r Kgs. (1 Sam.) 17: 51, §2—4; the 
phrase forti manu is imported by Byrhtferth from elsewhere in the Old Testament (Exod. 
I3: 3, I3: 9, 13: 14, Num. 20: 20; Deut. 5: 15, 7: 8, 9: 26, etc.). 

57 Cf. Luke 6: 24 (‘potens in opere et sermone coram Deo et omni populo’). 

88 For the phrase uocis modulatione, cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, lxvi. Praef.: 
*psalmus uero cantici est qui sola humanae uocis modulatione canebatur’ (CCSL xcvii. 581); 
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Oswald destroyed with the sign of the life-giving cross;? and he 
climbed mightily onto the giant's back, seized his sword, and struck 
off his head with his mighty hand, leaving himself thereafter a battle 
with the Philistines [i.e. the eight deadly sins]. Who would not love 
this excellent servant of our excellent Lord? Who would not honour 
such a man? Who would not rejoice in his zeal? 


9. Having attained to the grade of a deacon, Oswald fulfilled this 
duty honourably in the presence of God and all the people," since 
beauty of voice, sweetness of beauty, and depth of sweetness were 
combined in him at one and the same time; he had these three gifts 
in the one bequest, as I suppose: namely, beauty of voice and 
sweetness of beauty and depth of the voice with appropriate 
modulation.* This lover of justice? remained a number of years 
in the monastery at Fleury, where the sons of the monastery of 
Fleury flourish more brightly than the sun, more beautifully than 
lilies, redder than roses; these monks know how to offer’! to God 
flowers and fruits which endure, and which are able to flourish 
unwitheringly in God without end for perpetual eternities: and 
numbered among these monks is the precious servant of Christ who 
is the subject of our narrative. When the invisible Enemy had been 
defeated temporarily by the saint after he had entered the monastic 
precincts,” he undertook to be of benefit to many people through 
the good example of his holy undertaking. 


10. Now that the second part 1s finished to the best of my moderate 
abilities, it seems agreed that the quill of the scribe may rest—the 
quill which speaks of itself as follows: 


cf. also Smaragdus, Commentarius in RSB, c. 21 (CCM viii. 214): 'alius de voce 
modulationis' (but note that the text printed in PL cii. 843 reads ‘de vocis modulatione). 
In light of the three-member climax repeated from the previous sentence, it is worth asking 
whether the word suauitatis has fallen out here after altitudinem. 

9 For the phrase amator iustitiae, cf. Augustine, Tractatus in Euangelium Ioannis, xliii. 7: 
‘ergo inuenitur aliquis amator iustitiae’ (CCS xxxvi. 375). Byrhtferth uses the phrase again 
at VSO iii. 17 (below, p. 88). 

°° Tt is not possible to determine precisely how many years Oswald spent at Fleury. On 
the evidence of Byrhtferth's narrative, he arrived when Wulfald was already abbot (hence 
after c.951) and departed in 958, shortly before Archbishop Oda’s death on 2 June of that 
year. 

?! The passive infinitive (offerri) is used mistakenly where the active form (offerre) is 
required. 

” For the word arcisterium, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 38 with n. 28). 
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Me dudum genuit candens onocratulus albam, 
gutture qui patulo sorbet de gurgite limphas.?? 


“EXPLICIT SECVNDA PARS). 


“(PARS TERTIA) 


1. Pretiosus famulus saluatoris Iesu Christi, postquam uepres et 
spinas et zizania et omnia frutecta dumosi ruris! sui cordis a se 
expulit et alternum sancti baptismatis uelamen suscepit (quod 
‘monasticum’ pii uiri ‘habitum’ dicunt), cepit cordetenus, ut prephati 
sumus, lolium et urticas extirpare—que de se talia fantur: 


fo. 8° Torqueo torquentes | sed nullum torqueo sponte, 
ledere nec quemquam (uolo) ni prius ipse reatum 
contrahat et uiridem (studeat)! decerpere caulem. 
Feruida mox hominis turgescunt membra nocentis: 
uindico sic noxam stimulisque ulciscor acutis.? 


Hec de philosophi uerbis sufficiant; iam ad propria redeamus. 


2. Perfusus pleniter rore superno? et Paracliti repletus dono, 
mirifico pietatis munere* est exornatus, sicut finis sue gloriose uite 
demonstrauit euentus. Cumque probatus? esset discipulus, desider- 
auit magna indagine? fructum opimum deferre suo creatori pres- 
tantissimo, si mereretur peruenire sospes ad Angligenum regnum. 
Vir autem Domini, sicut diximus, in sancto proposito/ gloriosi 


^ ^ suppl. ed. 
1 °° suppl. ed. t suppl. ed. * suppl. ed. 4^ suficiunt N 
° Aldhelm, Enigmata, lix. 1-2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 124). 
3 | Cf. Caelius Sedulius, Epistula ad Macedonium: ‘per sentes dumosi ruris errantia in 


herbam florei cespitis reuolui uestigia! (CSEL x. 2); Aldhelm, Epistulae, iii [ad Wihtfridum]: 
‘per lubrica dumosi ruris diuerticula' (ed. Ehwald, p. 479); B., Vita S. Dunstani, c. 2: ‘ut 
ulterius dumosi ruris rudera in ea pullulare prohiberet (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, p. 6). 

? Aldhelm, Enigmata, xlvi. 1-5. 

? A poetic phrase; cf. Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina, App. i. 49 (quemque pluunt 
nubes iustum de rore superno’); Alcuin, Vita S. Willibrordi, i. 1. 13: ‘per loca mandavit iam 
singula rore superno’ (MGH, PLAC i. 209); id., Carmina, i. 610: ‘pectora perfundens 
arentia rore superno’ (MGH, PLAC i. 183); and c£. HexLexikon, iv. 539. 

* A poetic phrase; cf. Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina, vi. 2. 111 (‘protegat omnipotens 
pietatis munere regem"); Hrabanus Maurus, Carmina, xvi. 5; Fredegaud/Frithegod, 
Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi, 871 (‘ergo pater solito pietatis munere fisus’); and HexLexikon, 
iv. 256; but cf. also Bede, De templo Salomonis, i: ‘crebro imo continuo supernae pietatis 
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The bright pelican, which swallows the waters 
Of the sea in its gaping throat, once begot me [so that I was] white.” 


HERE ENDS THE SECOND PART. 


PART THREE 


1. After the peerless servant of our Saviour Jesus Christ had expelled 
the briers and thorns and cockles and all the undergrowth of the 
overgrown field! from his heart, and had taken on that other veil of 
holy baptism (which virtuous men call the ‘monastic habit’), he began 
inwardly—as I mentioned earlier—to eradicate the tares and nettles, 
who have this to say about themselves: 


I torment my tormentors, but I willingly would 
torment no one, nor do I wish to harm anyone, 
unless he were first to incur the guilt 

and seek to pluck my green stalk. 

The limbs of the man who harms me immediately 
become hot, and swell up; thus I avenge the injury 
and inflict punishment with my sharp stings.’ 


Let these words of the philosopher [Aldhelm] suffice; now let us 
return to our topic. 


2. Perfused completely with heavenly dew? and filled with the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, Oswald was adorned with the astonishing gift of 
holiness,* as the outcome of his glorious life demonstrates. When he 
had been approved? as a disciple, he desired with great application to 
bring an abundant harvest to his excellent Creator, if he should be 
found worthy to arrive back safely in the English realm. For, as we 
have said, the man of God, once established in the undertaking" of his 


munere’ (CCSL cxixA. 168), and Homiliae, i. 22 [in Quadragesima]: ‘uel a sperando pietatis 
munere mentem reuocat' (CCS cxxii. 157). 

5 Byrhtferth's wording here alludes to the terminology of Carolingian legislation; cf. 
VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 46) and iii. 7 (below, p. 64): ‘probatus in pulsatorio’. 

5 The words magna indagine are a surprisingly rare phrase (see PLD); it may be worth 
noting that they occur in a poem from Monte Cassino roughly contemporary with 
Byrhtferth (/CL 2348): ‘uoluere hunc studeat cum magna indagine librum" (MGH, 
PLAC v. 671). 

? For the phrase sancto proposito, cf. pseudo-Augustine, Sermones ad fratres in eremo, 
Serm. lxi (PL xl. 1345); Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum [Ps. lix. 1, xci. 4]: CCSL xcvii. 
530, xcviii. 838; and Aldhelm S EDT «. to: ‘velut quisquiliarum peripsema respuens . . . in 
sancto proposito successor exstiterat' (ed. Ehwald, p. 238). 
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certaminis? constitutus, cotidie concupiuit ad meliora ascendere; 
qui^ pentachordum^ magni regis Dauidis assumens, ‘membratim 
atque particulatim"? (cantica) summe trinitati et indiuidue unitati 
offerre solitus erat. 


Psalmicen? assiduus numquam dabat otia plectro," 


" sed, flexis poplitibus'! ut plerique religiosi monachi solent centies in 
die, centies in nocte pro peccatis orare,” sic et iste, curuando genua 
sua, ueniam et gratiam aeterne benedictionis Iesu altissimi promeruit, 
quam nec in presenti uita neque in futuro seculo amittere potuit. 
Fuerunt in angulis sancte domus sue lapides pretiosi positi, qui eam 
ne cadere ualuisset sustentabant firmiter, ut nullus uis? pessimorum 
uentorum agitari^ posset. Erat, ut libet fari, ‘in dextera eius ignea 
lex’, ‘in sinistra illius diuitie et gloria". Coepit more sancte 
monastice legis memoriter agnoscere et ecclesiastica digniter officia 
retinere, desiderans (Domino clementi annuente) in patria docere suis 
que extra proprium solum didicit ab extraneis. 


3. Direxit pater uenerandus post eum ueredarios cum inmensis 
muneribus (sicut solitus erat), qui humili prece flagitabant presulem 
illius loci omnisque caterue congregationem, ut filium ad patrem 
dirigerent antequam ex hac uita transiret. Inito consilio" pater 


2 * corr. Ra; que N ^ pentateucum N ^ suppl. ed. ^ corr. Ra; psalmicens N 


8 For the phrase gloriosi certaminis, cf. VSO ii. 7 (above, p. 44 with n. 63). 

? Aldhelm, prDV c. 3 (ed. Ehwald, p. 231). 

10 Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, i. 26 (MGH, SS rer. Langobard., i. 67 [line 
15]); the line is also quoted by Aimoin, Sermo de S. Benedicto, c. 5 (PL cxxxix. 863), and by 
Helgaud of Fleury, Vita Roberti (PL cxh. 933 = Helgaud de Fleury: Vie de Robert le Pieux, 
ed. Bautier and Labory, p. 134); and cf. VSO v. 19 (below, p. 196). Note that the extensive 
chapter of the Historia Langobardorum from which the line was extracted is wholly devoted 
to St Benedict, and will therefore have had an especial interest for Byrhtferth. Byrhtferth 
also quotes a lengthy excerpt from the Historia Langobardorum (i. 5) in his Glossae in Bedam 
on c. 31 of De temporum ratione (PL xc. 431C-D); other than these quotations by 
Byrhtferth, there is no secure evidence that the Historia Langobardorum was ever known 
in Anglo-Saxon England (cf. Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 239, 272). 

IL For the phrase flexis poplitibus, cf. Jerome, Epistulae, i. 7: ‘flexis in terram poplitibus’ 
(CSEL liv. 5); Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xxxi. 36. 75 (CCSL cxliuB. 1602); Aldhelm, 
Epistulae, iv [ad Geruntium]: ‘subnixis precibus et flexis poplitibus vestram fraternitatem 
adiurantes suppliciter efflagitamus’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 485); id., prDV cc. 21, 60 (ed. Ehwald, 
PP. 252, 322). 

12 The phrase centies in die, etc. is surprisingly rare, and occurs, perhaps significantly, in 
Walahfrid Strabo, Libellus de exordiis, c. 25: ‘de Bartholomeo etiam legitur apostolo, quod 
centies in die, centies in nocte flexerit genu’ (Walahfrid Strabo's Libellus de exordiis et 
incrementis quarundum in observationibus ecclesiasticis rerum, ed. and trans. Harting-Corréa, 
p. 154). Walahfrid's reference is to the Passio S. Bartholomaei [BHL 1002]: ed. Acta S S., 
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glorious struggle, sought daily to rise to higher things. Taking up the 
five-stringed harp of the great king David, he was accustomed to offer 
songs—‘in detail and in particular?—to the highest Trinity and 
undivided Unity. 


The tireless psalmist never allowed his plectrum to rest;'? 


rather, on bended knees," just as the many devout monks who 
usually pray for their sins one hundred times each day and one 
hundred times each night," so too Oswald, bending his knees, was 
found deserving of the forgiveness and favour of eternal blessing from 
Jesus on high, which he could not lose in this present life nor in the 
future world. Precious stones were placed at the corners of his holy 
house, which firmly supported it so that it would not collapse, so that 
no blast? of the direst wind could shake it.'* It is pleasing to record 
that there was ‘in his right hand a fiery law", ‘in his left hand riches 
and glory. According to the custom of monastic law, he began to 
memorize and duly to master the monastic offices, desiring—with the 
Lord's merciful support—to teach those things which he had learned 
from strangers abroad to his own people at home. 


3. The holy father Oda sent messengers for him, together with 
immense gifts (as was his custom); in humble petition they asked 
the abbot of Fleury and all its congregation of monks, that they might 
return the son to his father before he [Oda] departed from this life. 
When the glorious abbot, together with his charges and all his 
Christian flock, had taken counsel"" concerning Oswald’s departure, 


Aug. v. 34-8, at 34: ‘centies flexis genibus per diem, centies per noctem orat Deum’. 
Byrhtferth may have known either source. But whereas Walahfrid's Libellus is not preserved 
in any Anglo-Saxon manuscript, the Passio S. Bartholomaei formed part of the *Cotton- 
Corpus Legendary’ (see Jackson and Lapidge, "The contents of the Cotton—Corpus 
Legendary’, p. 139). Although this legendary is principally preserved in a manuscript of 
the third quarter of the rrth c., an earlier form was known to Ælfric (see Zettel, ‘Saints’ 
Lives in Old English’), and may thus have been known to /Elfric's contemporary Byrhtferth. 

P The text transmitted in N implies that Byrhtferth thought the word uis was masc. 
(nullus uis). Elsewhere in VSO (iv. 16) uis is correctly construed as fem. (uentorum uis motata), 
as it is in Abbo's acrostic poem quoted in VSO v. 8, inc. ‘O presul Dunstane probus’ (effera 
uis); but on both these occasions Byrhtferth is quoting from other works. Perhaps when left to 
his own devices he may have been uncertain about the grammatical gender of uis. 

^ The passive infinitive (agitari) is used mistakenly where the active form (agitare) is 
required. 

5 Deut. 33: 2. '6 Prov. 3: 16. 

U A biblical phrase: 1 Chr. 12: 19; 2 Chr. 25: 17, 30: 2, 32: 3; and cf. Matt. 27: 7. Note 
that the phrase is used by Abbo, Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 12 (Three Lives, ed. Winterbottom, 
p. 8o). 
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4 ° cum sociis N 
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gloriosus cum commisso sibi agmine et sancta plebe Christi de illius 
profectione, alii flebant, alii gemebant; non mirabiliter contristati 
sunt. Sed felix frater eorum gemitibus condoluit, quibus optauit 
Domini consolationis auxilium: ‘Si enim’, inquit ille, ‘absens ero 
uobis corporea uisione, presens ero mentis dilectione, quia pleniter 
uestram habeo gratiam benedictionis." 

4. Veniente eo ad ripam ‘fluctiuagi ponti,? consocii^ gaudentes 
prosperis calcaneis ingrediuntur nauim; quibus e superis celis angelus 
uenit qui eos mira protegit munitione, sicut legitur in diuinis 
codicibus: angeli enim ministratores eorum ‘qui hereditatem capiunt 
aeterne salutis’.'? Cumque salsi maris? enormem pontum pertran- 
sirent et ad portum Dorouernensis urbecule adpropinquarent, audi- 
unt inconsolabilem dolorem quod summus patruus ex hoc " seculo sit 
ablatus." Qui tantum sicuti erant subleuati in cacumine letitie, sic 
postmodum fuerant depressi dolore mestitie. Sed adfuit eis extimplo 
diuine pietatis inolita benignitas: que eis pulchram consolationis 
gratiam contulit, que ipsis pro supplicio quod sustinuerunt attribuit 
beneficium quod inuenire non autumauerunt. Accepta protectione" 
deuota, beatus Osuualdus monachus uenit ad Oscytelum Euorace 
ciuitatis archiepiscopum," qui eius erat propinquus terrena consan- 
guinitate. Cernens ergo presul mitem | monachum stantem uelut 
Ioseph uterinum Beniamin,” cepit eum amplexibus foueri; quem 
secum retinuit plurimis diebus, commendans ipsum omnibus amicis 
suis—presertim Dunstano uenerando episcopo, qui illis diebus ob 


* corr. Winterbottom; profectione N 


355. Aldhelm, Enigmata, lxxiii. 6; CdV 5, 423; cf. VSE ii. 4 (below, p. 242). 

1 Hebr. r: r4. 

?? The phrase sa/si maris is surprisingly rare; but cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, 
Ixxvii. 29: 'arena uero innumerabilem prudentiae copiam salsi maris sapore conditam" 
(CCSL xcviii. 719). 

?! Oda died 2 June 958; see VSO i. 1 (above, p. ro with n. 7). 

2 The date of Oscytel’s election to the archbishopric of York is uncertain (see below); he 
died on 31 Oct. 971 (the day of his death given in HBC, p. 224, is erroneous: see ASC s.a. 971, 
trans. Whitelock, p. 76, where it is unambiguously stated that he died on the eve of All Saints, 
not on All Saints itself); he had previously been bishop of Dorchester (from 949 X 950 
onwards). After election to York he held both sees in plurality, a practice which was 
continued by his successor Oswald. Oscytel’s name is Scandinavian (ON Asketill); that 
Oswald was related to him terrena consanguinitate indicates that both men were members of 
the Anglo-Scandinavian nobility which was ascendant in Yorkshire and the Danelaw from 
the roth c. onwards. The Ramsey Liber benefactorum notes that, soon after his election to 
York, Oscytel went to Rome to collect the pallium, a practice which was subsequently 
followed by his kinsman Oswald (see VSO iv. 5); significantly, the same source notes that 
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some wept, others wailed: not surprisingly, they were much sad- 
dened. But the blessed monk Oswald had sympathy with their 
laments: he wished on their behalf for comfort from the Lord of 
consolation: ‘If’, he said, ‘I shall be absent from you in bodily 
appearance, I shall be present among you in my mind's affection, 
because I am in full possession of the favour of your blessing.’ 


4. Arriving at the shore of the ‘wave-surging sea',? he and his 
rejoicing companions board the ship with happy steps; an angel 
came to them from on high and shielded them with wondrous 
protection, just as one reads in divine scriptures: for the angels are 
the attendants of those *who receive the heredity of eternal salva- 
tion'.? When they have crossed the mighty expanse of the salt sea”? 
and drawn near to port at the town of Dover, they hear the 
inconsolable anguish signifying that Oswald's uncle Oda has been 
taken from this world.” Having been raised up so high as they were to 
the summit of joy, they were now cast down with the pain of 
bereavement. But immediately the innate love of divine mercy 
attended them: it granted them an exquisite boon of consolation, 
and, for the distress which they had suffered, vouchsafed them a 
benefit which they had not expected to find. Having received this 
kindly protection, Oswald the holy monk went to Oscytel, archbishop 
of York,” who was his relative through earthly kinship. The bishop, 
surveying the gentle monk standing before him—just as Joseph 
looking upon his brother Benjamin?— began to welcome” him with 
embraces; he kept Oswald with him for several days, introducing him 
to all his friends, and particularly to the venerable bishop Dunstan,? 


Oscytel was accompanied to Rome by Oswald (Chron. Rames., pp. 24—5), an important fact 
omitted by Byrhtferth. (Byrhtferth's silence has caused modern scholars to doubt that 
Oswald did accompany Oscytel: see e.g. Bullough, ‘St Oswald’, p. 8.) On the return journey 
from Rome, Oswald diverted to Fleury ‘in order to greet his colleagues there’ (coalummos suos 
salutaturus: ibid.), and then ‘remained there for some time’ (ubi . . . aliquamdiu moraretur), 
presumably that is, until early 958, when he was summoned back to England by the dying 
Oda. Oscytel presumably carried straight on back to England. AS C s.a. 971 (trans. Whitelock, 
p. 76) records that Oscytel died at Thame but that his body was taken for burial to Bedford by 
his kinsman Thurcytel (ON Pérketill), then abbot of Bedford and later abbot of Crowland 
(Heads, p. 41); Thurcytel will also, therefore, have been a kinsman of Oswald. 

5 Gen. 43: 29. 

** The passive infinitive (ueri) is used mistakenly where the active form (fouere) is 
required. 

2 Byrhtferth’s principal source of information on St Dunstan is the Vita S. Dunstani by 
the cleric B. (BHL 2342; Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 1-57); for Byrhtferth’s use of this text, 
see VSO v. 6-7, which is based on Vita S. Dunstani, cc. 16-17, 36. 
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sanctitatis preconio” mirabiliter resplenduit piis meritis in conspectu 
iusti arbitri,^ qui eum mire mirificauit in aruis quem presciuit secum 
regnaturum in astris.” Quanta isdem gloriosus pater egregium dilexit 
monachum diuina karitate, sequens demonstrabit breuiter senten- 
tiola. ^ 


5. Recurrentibus non plurimis ex diebus solaris anni mensibus,” 
reuerendus Christi famulus Dunstanus suos conspicuos iniecit 
optutus' in Osuualdi uultibus—non ut illa petulans domina in 
Ioseph, ? qui fortior pugnatore urbium dicitur," sed (ut libet 
humilibus dicere uerbis) sicut Christus negantem discipulum 
benigno respectu intuitus est? sic supremus episcopus humilem 
Osuualdum. Impetrauit a prepotentissimo Eadgaro rege sibi sedem 
apostolici culminis? dari, que’ erat in Wigornensi^ ciuitate uacua; 
quod leni a rege petitione adquisiuit. Commendatus est regi 
terreno a primatibus huiusce? regionis, qui semetipsum Christo 
regi superno prius commendauit. Electus est postmodum et honor- 
ifice consecratus ab episcopis; ? qui regiminis curam adeptus, rite 
rector populorum” est effectus. Sic sublimatus fastigio dignissime 
uenerationis, per singulos dies crescebat augmentum sanctitatis. 
Circuibat more "summi saluatoris apostolorumque ipsius omnes 


^ arbitris N 


5 ° corr. Ra; optutibus N £ quod N * corr. Ra; Wigornensis N 


?$ For Byrhtferth’s (occasional) construction of ob with the ablative, see above, VSO i. 4 
(above, p. 18 with n. 56). 

7 For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with 
n. 43). 

?5 The unusual diminutive sententiola was possibly taken by Byrhtferth from one of 
several sources: Jerome, Epistulae, cviii. 21: ‘quod nos una [et breui add. cett.] sententiola 
exprimere possumus’ (CSEL lv. 337); id., Commentarius in Euangelium Matthaei, ii (CCSL 
lxxvii. 131); or Bede, Commentarius in Marcum, ii (CCSL cxx. 522, a sentence taken over 
verbatim from the previously cited sentence of Jerome's Commentarius in. Euangelium 
Matthaei). Byrhtferth used the word himself in a poem which he composed about Bede: 
‘Hanc sententiolam uenerabilis edidit auctor / Beda sacer’ (Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. 
Baker and Lapidge, p. xxxi). 

?? For this (computistical) formulation, cf. VSO i. 7: ‘post paucos solarium mensium 
dies’ (above, p. 30), iv. 19: ‘peractis bis senis mensibus ex diebus solaris anni et lunaris? 
(below, p. 140). 

3° Gen. 39: 7 (‘post multos itaque dies iecit domina oculos suos in loseph") On 
Byrhtferth's reference to Joseph and the woman of Potiphar, cf. Smalley, *L'exégese 
biblique dans la littérature latine", p. 648. 

?! Cf. Prov. 16: 32. 

?* Cf. Luke 22: 61. 


53 A liturgical phrase, taken from a preface in a Gregorian sacramentary for the feast of 
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who, by the repute of his holiness,”° at that time shone brilliantly 
through his holy merits in the sight of the just Judge, Who glorified 
marvellously on earth him whom He knew would rule with Him in 
heaven.” The following little disquisition?? will briefly demonstrate 
with what great love the distinguished father [Dunstan] loved the 
outstanding monk [Oswald]. 


5. When no great number of months from the days of a solar year? 
had passed by, Dunstan, the reverend servant of Christ, directed his 
clear gaze on to Oswald's face—not like that petulant woman who 
gazed at Joseph,?? who is said to have been stronger than the besieger 
of cities,*! but rather (as it is pleasing to record in humble words) like 
Christ, who gazed with kindly vision upon the disciple [Peter] who 
was denying Him:? thus did the great bishop gaze upon the humble 
Oswald. Dunstan sought from the mighty King Edgar that a 
bishopric of apostolic dignity? be given to Oswald, because one 
was vacant in Worcester; Dunstan obtained this from the king by 
means of a gentle petition.** And he who had previously commended 
himself to Christ the heavenly King was commended to the earthly 
king by the magnates of this? land. He was subsequently elected and 
ceremoniously consecrated by the bishops.” Having obtained control 
of his Lord's government, Oswald duly became the ruler of His 
people.’ Once elevated to the summit of worthy veneration, the 
measure of his holiness grew day by day. In the manner of the high 
Saviour and of His apostles, Oswald went around to all the estates 


the nativity of St John the Evangelist (PL lxxviii. 34 = Corpus Praefationum, ed. Moeller, 
no. 40): ‘adeptus in regno caelorum sedem apostolici culminis! (CCS clxiA. 14). Among 
Anglo-Saxon Mass-books, the preface is found in the Leofric Missal (which, however, omits 
the relevant phrase: ed. Warren, p. 132; ed. Orchard, ii. 241), the Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, pp. 147-8, and the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 138 (no. 
839); the Missal of the New Minster, Winchester, ed. Turner, is defective at this point 
through loss of leaves. 

4 Cf. VSE ii. 7 (below, p. 244): ‘quem ego leui petitione a rege Æðelredo Dei amico 
adquisiui’. The verbal parallel raises the possibility that we should read Zeui (‘easy’) rather 
than /eni (‘gentle’) in the present passage. 

3 For Byrhtferth's repeated use (abuse, rather) of the archaic enclitic -ce, see above, 
p. xlv. 

3$ Oswald was consecrated as bishop of Worcester in 961 (HCY, p. 224), and probably 
early in that year; the interview with Dunstan (who had been consecrated archbishop of 
Canterbury on 21 Oct. 960) may have taken place as early as Christmas 960 (thus Barrow, 
"The community at Worcester’, p. 93). 

7 Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, l. praef.: ‘tam ingentium populorum rector’ 


(CCSL xcvii. 453). 
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uillas sibi commissas,” et erogabat largiter pauperibus elemosinas*”— 
per quas^ sciebat se in futuro examine audire piam sententiam: 
‘Venite, benedicti patris mei. Erat enim, ut egregius ait agonista 
Paulus, *inreprehensibilis," et Domino et omni populo amabilis. 
Duces eximii et reuerentissimi milites uenerandi regis eum diligebant, 
quia sciebant eum esse probatissimum famulum Christi. Vulgus enim 
preamauit, quia etsi humano more peccassent, non spernendo eum 
respuit, sed paterno more corrigere errantes studuit, ‘infundens oleum 
et uinum’:* oleum predicationis ad salutem, uinum ad purgationem 
anime et corporis. Pauperes eum priuilegio affectus” dilexerunt, quia 
eis benigniter contulit solatia fragilitatis humane: raro aut uix ab eo 
exiuit sine elemosine dono, quia in eius permansit corde qui dixit: 
‘Quod uni ex minimis meis fecistis, michi fecistis.” Cum enim subiit 
uisibile dominium terreni regni, tunc magis studuit semetipsum 
inclinare ad pauperum pedes Iesu Christi. Erat iustitia non indigens, 
benignitate cluens, hospitalitatem sequens, egenos et pauperes dili- 
gens; cui allecta sunt honoris augmenta ad felicium meritorum 
incrementum. 


6. DE EO QVALITER PRESVL CHRISTI, AD REGIMEN 
ELECTVS, POSTEA MONACHOS COADVNARE SOLLICITE 
STVDVIT. Claritas uero ‘apostolice iubilationis’,* diffusa in cordi- 
bus pretiosorum apostolorum, mirabili eos infusione illustrauit et 
illustrando erudiuit, quatinus leto possent corde dicere: ‘Beatus (uir) 
quem tu erudieris, Domine, et de lege tua docueris eum."? Ista uero 
dignitas claritatis non ab hominibus sed ex Deo uenit, sicut idem dicit 


^ quam N * affectu N 


6 ° suppl. ed. 


38 Evidence for Oswald’s administration of the Worcester estates entrusted to him (as 
bishop) is contained in a remarkable series of about roo leases pertaining to smallholdings 
(usually between one and three hides), which were normally leased for a period of three 
lives, after which they would revert to the church of Worcester (the leases are listed S 1280- 
3, 1289-90, 1297-1375, 1381, 1384-5, 1388, 1392-9, 1405-9). The leases pertain to 
approximately one-third of the 600 or so hides of Worcester’s endowment; for the most 
part the smallholdings were on peripheral or inferior land, or in underdeveloped woodland 
(Oswald apparently reserved the most productive arable land for the demesnes of his great 
estates). What is striking is how many of the leases—perhaps a quarter of the total—were 
granted to members of his own family, including his stepbrothers Oswulf and /Ethelstan, 
and a series of nephews and nieces. For discussion, see the lucid overview of Nicholas 
Brooks in ODNB xlii. 81-2, and the detailed discussions of Wareham, ‘St Oswald's family 
and kin', and King, 'St Oswald's tenants". 

?? A phrase used frequently by Caesarius of Arles: Sermones, xxxi. 1: ‘si elemosinam 
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entrusted to him,” and he generously provided alms for the poor:*” 
he knew that through these alms he would hear the holy words at the 
coming Judgement: ‘Come, blessed servants of my Father’. For he 
was, as the excellent contender St Paul said, *blameless'," and was 
beloved of the Lord and all the people. The most important ealdor- 
men and the estimable thegns of the venerable king all loved him, 
because they knew him to be an experienced servant of Christ. The 
people loved him particularly, because even if they sinned (as is only 
human), he did not reject them with contempt, but sought to correct 
these sinners in a fatherly way, ‘pouring out oil and wine*:? the ‘oil’ 
of preaching with a view to salvation, and ‘wine’ for the purification of 
soul and body. The poor loved him with the prerogative of especial 
affection, because he kindly granted to them comfort for their human 
frailty: rarely or hardly ever did a poor man depart from him without 
receiving the gift of alms, because there always remained in his heart 
Christ, Who said: ‘What you have done to the least of my creatures 
you have done to me.'? Although he was subject to the visible 
dominion of the earthly king, he sought rather to prostrate himself at 
the feet of Christ's poor. He was not deficient in justice and was 
esteemed for his kindness, was attentive to guests, considerate of the 
needy and poor; increases in distinction accrued to him to the 
measure of the growth of his blessed merits. 


6. CONCERNING HOW THE BISHOP OF CHRIST, ONCE 
ELECTED TO ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT, 
SOUGHT ATTENTIVELY TO ASSEMBLE HIS MONKS. 
The clarity ‘of the apostolic calling’ spread through the hearts of 
the excellent apostles, illumined them with its wondrous infusion, 
and instructed them through its illumination, so that they could say 
with joyous heart: ‘Blessed is the man whom You instruct, O Lord, 
and whom You teach through Your law.” But the distinction of this 
clarity does not come from men but from God, as Christ said to His 
pauperibus non erogamus’ (CCSL ciii. 134); xlviii. 4: ‘elemosinas erogare’ (ibid. p. 218); 
Ixxxvi. 5: ‘secundum uires uestras elemosinas erogate’ (ibid. p. 356); and clxviii. 6: 
*elemosinas largiores erogare non possunt? (CCSL civ. 691). 


© Matt. 25: 34. 

4 rp Tim. 3: 2. The phrase egregius agonista is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 230). 

* Luke ro: 34. 5 Matt. 25: 40. 

?^ A phrase from Aldhelm, prDV c. 18: ‘dulcem melodiam hymnista modulaturus 
proclamet et apostolicae iubilationis tripudio carmen triumphale gratulabundus decantet’ 


(ed. Ehwald, p. 248). ^5 Ps. 93 (94): 12. 
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ad patrem: ‘Clarifica me, pater, apud temetipsum, claritate^ quam 
habui priusquam mundus fieret. Hac claritatis gratia sunt incliti 
perfusi martires; hac " quoque claritate sunt | ornati inedicibiliter 
admirabiles (confessores) Christi. Inter quos—luce clarius," supero 
celo celsius—emicuit, floruit, percrebuit, incanduit pater Benedic- 
tus;? cuius sacra ossa post multum temporis spacium a Monte 
Cassino per religiosum uirum Agiulfum delata sunt ad Francigenum 
regnum, et in eximio recondita monasterio quod dicitur Floriacus.^ 
Quam gloriose ille, prelucens gemma, gloriatur in astris cum Christo, 


mortua demonstrant ossa in terris: quo non solum debilia corpora 


recipiunt cataplasma et emplastra cum antidoto sanitatis," uerum 


etiam anime nigriores coruis effecte et rugosa putredine fedate, 
percipiunt ipso suffragante albedinem atque pulchritudinem quam 
prius habebant, tincte^ Iordanico flumine. 

Rite ‘Floriacus’ dictus est ille sacer locus, quia in eo (ut libet 
loqui) florent roseo colore et niueo splendore? gemme floresque 
Paradysi; et non tantum illius ameni loci flores, sed etiam patrie 
celestis glorie, qui rutilantia celi exsuperant sidera? et precellunt 
meritis piis ipsius regni fastigium.” Floruit cum ceteris floribus 


* corr. Ra; claritatem N ^ suppl. ed. ^ tincti N 


46 John 17: 5. 

*' The phrase /uce clarius, which Byrhtferth uses frequently, is not biblical, but was 
presumably drawn from a patristic source, such as Augustine, De ciuitate Dei, v. 13, xix. 23 
(CCSL xlvii. 147, xlviii. 694), or Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xi. 11. 17 (CCSL cxliiiA. 596); it 
is also used several times by Aldhelm, prDV cc. 13, 25, 27 (ed. Ehwald, pp. 242, 257, 263 
respectively). On Byrhtferth’s use of the phrase, see Lapidge, “The early sections’, p. 104 (= 
ALL ii. 324); and see below, VSE Epil., i. 3. 

^5 On the central importance of St Benedict in the structure of the VSO, see Lapidge, 
'Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 81-3; and note Byrhtferth's use of asyndeton here to 
emphasize Benedict's importance (see above, p. lviii). 

4 Byrhtferth's source here is the Historia translationis S. Benedicti [BHL 1117] by 
Adrevald of Fleury, composed at some time in the mid-gth c.: printed PZ cxxiv. 9o1—1o, 
and Certain, Les Miracles de S. Benoit, pp. 1-14. Adrevald’s narrative explains how Monte 
Cassino fell into ruin as a result of Langobard invasions of Italy (c. 1), how at the same time 
one Leodebodus, with the support of King Clovis, founded a monastery at Fleury (c. 2), 
and how subsequently under Abbot Mummolus a certain monk named Aigulfus (abbot of 
Lerins) was dispatched to Monte Cassino to translate St Benedict’s remains to safety (c. 3): 
*misit ad praedictam provinciam unum ex commilitonibus nomine Aigulfum monachum. 
Sic namque sibi fuisse revelatum divinitus dicebat, ut praedictus vir illuc pergens, corpus 
iam dicti transferret Benedicti. Fuit namque idem Aigulfus venerabilis vir et Deo 
omnimodo placere gestiens’ (PL cxxiv. 902). After various miraculous visions and cures, 
the remains were duly taken to Fleury (c. 15). It may be relevant to note the existence of a 
toth-c. English copy of Adrevald’s Historia translationis S. Benedicti, now Cambridge, St 
John's College 164 (F. 27) [Gneuss 153]; the manuscript was later owned by St Augustine's, 
Canterbury, but its origin is unknown. On Fleury, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 40 with n. 36). 
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Father: *Illumine me father, with Your clarity, which I had before the 
world began.” The glorious martyrs were suffused with the bounty 
of this clarity; so too the admirable confessors of Christ are 
inexpressibly endowed with it. Among these St Benedict—brighter 
than light,” higher than heaven itself —sprang up, flourished, became 
renowned, and shone brilliantly.* After a lengthy space of time his 
holy bones were taken by a holy man called Agilulf from Monte 
Cassino to the Frankish kingdom, and were housed in that excellent 
monastery called Fleury." How gloriously that shining jewel [Ben- 
edict] rejoices in heaven with Christ, his dead bones reveal on earth: 
not only do diseased bodies receive poultices and bandages together 
with the remedy of health from him,” but even souls, made blacker 
than crows and soiled with wrinkled rot, receive at his instigation the 
whiteness and purity which they previously possessed when baptized 
in the river Jordan. 

Rightly is that sacred place called ‘Fleury’, because (as may 
fittingly be said) the jewels and flowers of Paradise flourish there 
with rosy hue and snow-white brilliance;?! and not only are they the 
flowers of that exquisite place, but are also the flowers of the land of 
heavenly bliss which surpass the shining stars of the sky” and excel 
the summit of the heavenly realm through their holy merits.? The 

50 Byrhtferth’s medical terminology derives ultimately from Isidore, Etym. iv. 9. 11 
(‘Cataplasma, eo quod inductio sola sit. Inplastrum, eo quod inducatus. Malagma, quod 
sine igne maceretur et conprehendatur’); but he seems also to have had in mind Aldhelm, 
prDV cc. 7 (ed. Ehwald, p. 235: ‘verax medicus . . . saluberrimum componeret malagma 
caelestis medicinae antidotum vitaliter propinaret), 24 (‘medicinale cataplasma’: ibid. 
p. 256), 25 ('per caeleste cataplasma duplici medicamine sanaretur': ibid. p. 258), and 
Epistulae, iv [ad Geruntium]: ‘divinae pietatis medicamina et caelestis clementiae cataplasma 
componeret’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 485). 

5! A liturgical phrase taken from a preface in a Gregorian sacramentary for the feast of 
SS. Abdon and Sennes: PL lxxviii. 128 = Corpus Praefationum, ed. Moeller, no. 373: ‘qui in 
ecclesiae tuae prato sicut rosae et lilia floruerunt; quos unigeniti tui sanguis in praelio 
confessionis roseo colore perfudit, et ob praemium passionis niueo liliorum splendore 
uestiuit’ (CCSL clxiA. 102). Among Anglo-Saxon Mass-books, the preface is in the Missal 
of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, p. 192, the Missal of the Nem Minster, Winchester, ed. 
Turner, p. 130, and the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 172 (no. 1118); but not in 
the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren or Orchard). 

5? The phrase rutilantia celi sidera is surprisingly rare (see LLT and PLD); it occurs in 
only one text which Byrhtferth could conceivably have known, namely in line 9 of the 
prefatory poem (/CL no. 968) to Benedict of Aniane’s Concordia regularum: 'Expauere 
quidem rutilantia sidera cael?’ (PL ciii. 715 = MGH, PLAC vi. 168). 

55 The phrase regni fastigium may have a liturgical origin. It is found, for example, in the 
prayer for the consecration in the so-called ‘Second Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ordo’ which 
Byrhtferth laid heavily under contribution in his account of the coronation of King Edgar in 


VSO iv. 7 (see below, pp. 106-8 with n. 59), and which is preserved in several Anglo-Saxon 
pontificals, including that in London, BL, Cotton Claudius, A. iii, fos. 9718 + 87-105 
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enormiter Osuualdus impiger monachus, qui magnopere satagebat 
hoc quod summus uates proclamat, dicens: ‘Montes Israel, ramos 
uestros expandite et florete et fructus facite.?* Tunc mons Israel (ut 
mee exigue sollertie uidetur) ramos extendit cum deuotus monachus 
bonis actibus intentus fuerit, desidiam otiositatis? uelut mortiferi 
ueneni poculum fugiendo.” Tunc mons Israel floret et fructus facit 
cum parsimoniam sancte abstinentie seruat ceterorumque’ exhibi- 
tione bonorum operum se exornat/—sicut is gessit quem pro 
modulo” probamus. 


7. Sequebatur eum quidam adolescens ex Wintonia ciuitate nomine 
Germanus'"— sicut ille in euangelio Dominum, quem precipuo 
dilexit amore.” Huic quoque antidotum fratres exhibuerunt mon- 
asticum; quem in pulsatorio probauerunt™ diutissime, ostendentes ei 
dura et aspera. Ipse uero, martirium et fornacem trium puerorum 


e 


corr. Ra; ceterarumque N ^ exornet N 


(Christ Church, Canterbury, s. xi *9) [Gneuss 313]: ‘humilem quoque Dauid puerum 
tuum regni fastigio sublimasti! (The Claudius Pontificals, ed. Turner, p. 91); and in a 
benediction for the king in two Anglo-Saxon benedictionals now preserved in Paris, BNF, 
lat. 943 (Christ Church, Canterbury, s. x?/*) [Gneuss 879] and lat. 987 (Winchester, s. x?) 
[Gneuss 880], Corpus Pontificalium Benedictionum, ed. Moeller, no. 1666: ‘et regni fastigium 
sagaciter ualeas educere’ (CCSL clxiiA. 682). But the phrase is also used by Abbo of Fleury 
in his Liber apologeticus: ‘divina pietas perduxit ad regni fastigium’ (PL cxxxix. 470); and cf. 
VSO v. 4 (below, p. 154). 


55 Ezek. 36: 8. 

55 A phrase meant to recall RSB, both prol. (‘per inobedientiae desidiam recesseras’), 
and c. 48 (‘otiositas inimica est animae’). 

56 The phrase ueneni poculum is Gregorian: see Moralia in Iob, v. v1. 28 (CCSL cxlii. 
237), xv. 13. 16 (ibid. cxliiiA. 757), Dialogi, iii. 5 (SChr cclx. 274), and Regula pastoralis, iii. 
35: ‘mentibus pestiferum ueneni poculum fundan? (SCAr ccclxxxii. 514). Cf. also Alcuin, 
Contra Felicem, vii. 17: ‘quasi mortiferi ueneni pestem fuge’ (PL ci. 230). 

57 A common phrase, particularly in the form pro modulo nostro: Augustine, De ciuitate 
Dei, x. 25 (CCSL xlvii. 300), De trinitate, i. 6 (CCSL 1. 39), iii. 11 (ibid. 1. 150), xv. 26 (ibid. 
1A. 527); Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, ii. 14 (CCSL xcvii. 49); Bede, De Tabernaculo, i. 
2, ii. 12, ili. 12 (CCSL cxixA. ro, 84, 130); De templo, i (CCSL cxixA. 191). The phrase is 
also used by Abbo of Fleury, Epistulae, vii [ad Odilonem] (PL cxxxix. 425). The numerous 
occurrences of the phrase pro modulo nostro raise the possibility that the word nostro should 
be supplied in the present instance; but cf. VSO iv. 1 (below, p. 96). 

55 The career of Germanus is well documented by the Ramsey Liber benefactorum and 
by Byrhtferth, VSO. According to the Liber benefactorum, when Oswald returned to 
Fleury after accompanying his kinsman Oscytel to Rome to collect the pallium (in 957?— 
see above, n. 22), he summoned Germanus to join him at Fleury in order to learn 
monastic discipline there (Chron. Rames., p. 24). (Oswald and Germanus can only have 
spent a short time together at Fleury, because Oswald was summoned back to England by 
Archbishop Oda in early 958.) The same source reports that Germanus was Wyntoniae 
oriundus, apparently meaning that he originated in Winchester, where Oswald had a 
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indefatigable monk Oswald flourished mightily alongside these other 
flowers; he greatly concerned himself with that which the great 
prophet proclaims: *Mountains of Israel, extend your branches and 
flower and bear fruit.?* The ‘mountain of Israel’—as it seems to my 
modest wit—extended its branches at precisely the point when this 
devout monk became intent on good works, putting aside the 
inactivity of idleness” like a cup of deadly poison.°® The ‘mountain 
of Israel’ flowers and bears fruit at precisely the point when it 
preserves the parsimony of holy abstinence and adorns itself with 
the demonstration of other good works—just as that monk did whom 
I am appraising to the best of my modest abilities.” 


7. A young man from Winchester named Germanus? was his 
follower—just as that man [John] in the gospel followed his Lord, 
Whom he loved with exceptional affection.” To this man as well the 
monks of Fleury revealed the monastic remedy; they tested him at 
length in the penitentiary, showing him things which were severe 
and arduous. He, however, undergoing martyrdom [as it were] and 


minster purchased for him by Archbishop Oda (VSO ii. 1). Possibly Germanus had been a 
member of Oswald's minster in Winchester; but it is also possible that his name drives 
from British (Welsh or Cornish) Garmon, and that he was originally from Caerwent 
(Guentoniae), mispelled as Wyntoniae by the scribe of the Liber benefactorum. In any event, 
Germanus remained at Fleury until he was recalled to become ‘spiritual adviser’ (ad 
erudiendum monastico more) or prior of the small community of monks established by 
Oswald at Westbury on Trym in 96r (see below, n. 79). When this small community was 
transferred by Oswald to Ramsey, probably in 966, Germanus accompanied them, 
remaining their prior, but within a few years he was summoned back to Mercia by 
Oswald in order to become abbot of the refounded Benedictine house at Winchcombe, 
probably c.970 (Chron. Rames., p. 42; Heads, p. 78). When Winchcombe was suppressed in 
the so-called ‘anti-monastic reaction’ in Mercia following the death of King Edgar in 975, 
the monks of Winchcombe went to Ramsey, but Germanus returned to Fleury. After 
three years, hence in 978, Germanus was recalled by Oswald from Fleury to Ramsey 
(Chron. Rames., p. 73). The two communities of monks lived under the one roof for many 
years: the Ramsey monks with Oswald as their titular abbot and Eadnoth Senior as their 
praepositus, and the Winchcombe monks, with Germanus as their abbot. This situation, 
which Byrhtferth describes as a longa hospitalitas (VSO v. 14), inevitably produced tension 
and conflict, which were only resolved by the deaths in 992 of Oswald (which left the 
Ramsey monks free to elect their own abbot) and Ealdorman /Ethelwine. Before his death, 
JEthelwine supplied funds to provide a new abbacy for Germanus, and King /Ethelred 
installed him as abbot of Cholsey (Berkshire), a post which he held from 992 x 994 until 
his death in about 1013, and which point Cholsey was suppressed and its endowment 
subsequently transferred to Reading (see the discussion of C. N. L. Brooke in Heads, 
p. 245). On Germanus, see Hart, ECNENM, pp. 337-8; BEASE, pp. 202-3; and esp. 
Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 117-26 (= ALL ii. 405-14). 
9 John 13: 25, 20: 2. 
6 For the phrase probare in pulsatorio, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 46). 
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sustinens et "tollerantiam passionis perferendo assumens, mente 
sagaci?! ymnum solebat concinere predictorum militum.” Egressus 


autem a loco temptationis, partes bonitatis sumpsit in singulis 


fratribus:? uerbi gratia, in patre monasterii sapientiam repperit, in 


decano bonitatem inuenit, in preposito patientiam uidit, in armario 
cognitionem futurarum’ rerum, in cellerario fidem firmam, in cantore 
spem certam, in magistro scole karitatem perfectam, in senioribus 
zelum Dei, in iunioribus amorem ipsius, in ceteris fratribus cetera 
inedicibilia dona.^ Cum enim omnium rerum finis aduenerit, tunc 
‘omnia in omnibus'? erunt, ut singuli sanctorum omnes uirtutes 
habeant et sit Christus totus’ in cunctis. Remansit frater Germanus in 
congregatione sanctorum fratrum plurimis mensibus; qui multi- 
modis roboratus exemplis et monitis, regularia memoriter studuit 


scire instituta." Hic ‘per uarios flores scripturarum uolans more 
apium, quicquid dulce et aptum concordie fuit"? sumpsit; quicquid 
noxium, dereliquit. Remisit post hunc episcopus Osuualdus; qui cum 


uenisset, cum honore et gaudio suscepit diuino, quia conspexit esse 


7 ° corr. Ra; futurorum N t corr. Ra; totis N 


9! The phrase mente sagaci is a poetic expression, derived by Byrhtferth either from 
Arator, HA i. 404; Aldhelm, CdV 1129, 1480; or Alcuin, Carmina, i. 1421; see HexLexikon, 
iii. 339. It is used frequently by Byrhtferth (Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the V SE, p. 334 n. 18 
= ALL ii. 296 n. 18): see VSO iv. 17, VSE i. 9, iii. 8 (below, pp. 136, 220, 266); significantly, 
it is also used in V SE Epil. where, as here, Byrhtferth is describing the behaviour of the 
Three Youths in Nebuchadnezzar's furnace: ‘tum gymnosophiste sagaci mente ludebant? 
(below, p. 206). 

€ The ‘Song of the Three Youths’ is Dan. 3: 52-90; cf. VSE Epil. (below, p. 206); and 
note the accompanying gloss in N (printed below, p. 310). 

95 The topos of a saintly monk imitating the virtues of other monks derives ultimately 
from Athanasius, Vita S. Antonii in the Latin translation of Evagrius [BHL 609], c. 2: ‘et 
omnibus, ad quos studio discendi pergebat, obediens, proprias singularum gratias haur- 
iebat: huius continentiam, iucunditatem illius sectabatur; istius lenitatem, illius vigilantiam, 
alterius legendi aemulabatur industria; istum ieiunantem, illum humi quiescentem mir- 
abatur; alterius patientiam, alterius mansuetudinem praedicabat" (PL lxxii. 128-9). An 
example of the topos nearer in time to Byrhtferth, and one evidently based on the Vita 
S. Antonii, is the anonymous Vita prima S. Neoti, c. 2: ‘Sectabatur ergo continentiam huius, 
iocunditati gratulabatur illius; istius approbabat lenitatem, alterius cum misericordia 
emulabatur seueritatem; alius explorando experiebatur psalmodiarum uigilias; hunc 
lectiones exercitantem imitabatur diuinas; istum ieiunantem, illum exequi nitebatur in 
puluere cilicioque quiescentem; unius patientiam mirabatur, alterius. mansuetudinem 
predicando amplectebatur’ (ed. Lapidge, in The Annals of St Neots with Vita Prima 
Sancti Neoti, ed. Dumville and Lapidge, p. 113). It was apparently Byrhtferth's device 
to associate the various virtues with various monastic officers. 

64 Byrhtferth’s extended simile provides a useful synopsis of the officers of a Benedictine 
monastery in late roth-c. England; what is striking is how the terminology used to describe 
the officers as given by Byrhtferth squares with that found in the first part of the 
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the furnace of the Three Youths, and taking on the suffering of the 
Passion through his endurance, was accustomed to chant the hymn of 
those aforementioned soldiers? with shrewd perception.' Departing 
from the place of his trial, he adopted aspects of good conduct from 
individual monks: that is to say, in the abbot of the monastery he 
found wisdom; in the dean, goodness; in the prior he saw patience; in 
the librarian, an awareness of future events; in the cellarer, firm faith; 
in the precentor, certain hope; in the master of the school, perfect 
charity; in the professed monks, emulation of God; in the novices, 
love of God; and in other monks other inexpressible gifts. For when 


the end of all things shall come, then ‘all virtues will be present in 


everyone", so that individual saints possess all virtues and Christ is 


wholly present in all of them. Brother Germanus remained behind 
with the assembly of holy monks for several months; being fortified 
by their multifarious example and advice, he sought to commit to 
memory the regular monastic customs.” ‘Flying like bees among the 


various flowers of the scriptures’, Germanus ‘took whatsoever was 


sweet and pertinent to harmony? whatsoever was inimical, he 


rejected. Bishop Oswald sent for Germanus; when he had arrived, 
Oswald received him with esteem and rejoicing, because he saw that 


Consuetudines Floriacenses antiquiores (ed. Davril and Donnat, CCM vii/3. 3-60), a work 
compiled c.1000 by one Theodoricus (Thierry), a former monk of Fleury then living at 
Amorbach: thus the duties of the pater monasterii (that is abbas or abbot, with etymological 
play on the meaning of abbas, ‘father’) are described in the Consuetudines, c. 3 (ed. Davril 
and Donnat, pp. 10—11); those of the decanus, c. 4 (ibid. pp. 11-12), of the praepositus, c. 6 
(ibid. pp. 13-14), of the armarius, c. 9 (ibid. pp. 16—17), of the cellerarius, c. 11 (ibid. pp. 19— 
20), of the cantor, c. 7 (ibid. pp. 14-15, where the term used is precentor), and of the magister 
scholae, c. 7 (ibid. p. 15). 

95 t Cor. 12: 6 (‘Deus qui operatur omnia in omnibus’), 15: 28 (‘ut sit Deus omnia in 
omnibus’), Eph. 1: 23 (‘eius qui omnia in omnibus adimpletur’), Col. 3: 11 (‘omnia et in 
omnibus Christus"). 

56 In fact Germanus remained at Fleury longer than ‘several months’: he had first gone 
there before 958, perhaps already in 956 or 957, and remained there until recalled to 
Westbury by Oswald in 961. 

© The phrase regularia instituta is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 6: ‘monasticae conversationis 
disciplina et regularia coenubiorum instituta’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 233). 

$5 Jerome, Epistulae, Ixxxii. 1 (CSEL lv. 108). The phrase as quoted by Byrhtferth is 
rather different from that printed by Hilberg in the CSEL edition (‘per areas scripturarum 
in morem apium uolans’, etc); in fact Byrhtferth’s wording agrees closely with that of a gth- 
c. Verona manuscript collated by Hilberg (Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, XVI. 14), 
especially in its readings flores and more. There is no surviving Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
of Jerome’s Epistulae which is likely to have been owned at Ramsey in Byrhtferth’s time. 
Some seven manuscripts survive which were owned at some time in England before 1100 
(see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, p. 315), but of these, five were written after the 
Norman Conquest, and the remaining two, although of 8th-c. English origin, had long since 
travelled to the Continent. 
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diuine iustitie opus in eo. Qui ruminare cepit iugi meditatione? que 


didicerat; cui commendauit discipulos ad erudiendum monastico 


more. Ipse enim, ut ‘ardens lucerna," ‘omnibus lucet qui in domo 


sunt," sic cepit eis ostendere uitia respuere et regularia dicta 


intelligere, et in|tellecta operibus expleri." Peruenit; mox atqui” 
exiuit sonus bonitatis eorum per totius prouincie fines; et uelut nouus 
splendor iubaris tenebras depellit, sic eorum diuinus fulgor expulit 
cecitatem a cordibus subiectorum. 


8. Veniebant perplurimi fideles clerici ad beatum Osuualdum, qui 
eius sanctis disciplinis desiderabant subici; inter quos resplenduit 
prudentia Eadnod uenerandus sacerdos," qui temperantiam atque 
iustitiam necne fortitudinem concupiuit nobili indagine percipere. ^? 
Factumque est ut post paucorum excursum mensium, "numerum 
excederent sacrum? duodenarium,” exceptis paruulis; de quorum 
summe^ societate beatus presul letus est effectus, quia fideli mente” 
credidit Deo quod suam uellet perficere uoluntatem. Collegit 
eosdem in quadam parrochia sui episcopatus que Westbirig” dicitur; 


8 ^" sacro N * corr. Winterbottom; summa N 


© For the phrase iugi meditatione, cf. Athanasius, Vita S. Antonii (in the Latin translation 
of Evagrius), cc. 15, 28 (PL lxxiii. 136, 151); Cassian, Conlationes, x. 11 (CSEL xiii. 303); 
and Jerome, Epistulae, xcviii. 25 (CSEL lv. 210). 

7 John s: 35 (“lle erat lucerna ardens et lucens uos"). 

7l Matt. 5: 15. 

” The passive infinitive (expleri) is used mistakenly where the active form (explere) is 
required. 

75 The text transmitted by N here (peruenit mox atqui) is awkward at best, and may be 
corrupt. Michael Winterbottom suggests reading Mow ut peruenit, exiuit . . ., etc.; for the 
wording, cf. Ps. 18 (19): 5 (‘in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum), repeated at Rom. ro: 18. 

74 This Eadnoth is referred to as ‘Eadnoth Senior’ in Ramsey sources to distinguish him 
from 'Eadnoth Iunior, who was also a monk of Ramsey and who became bishop of 
Dorchester (1007 X roog-ror6): thus VSO v. 12, 21 (below, pp. 180, 198), and Chron. 
Rames., pp. 29, 89. Eadnoth Senior was already a man of mature years in the 960s when 
Westbury was founded. After the transferral of monks from Westbury to Ramsey in 966, 
Eadnoth Senior became prior of the community (the titular abbot was Bishop Oswald); in 
his later years, from c.991 if not earlier, his duties were taken over by Eadnoth Junior (so 
Chron. Rames., p. 89), who was elected abbot of Ramsey following the death of Oswald (29 
Feb. 992): see Chron. Rames., p. 110. The date of Eadnoth Senior’s death is not known—he 
was still alive in 992 (Chron. Rames., p. ro1)—but presumably fell in the early 990s, when 
he was a man of advanced years (possibly in his seventies). 

75 For the Four Cardinal Virtues as exemplified in Eadnoth (namely prudentia, 
temperantia, iustitia, and fortitudo), see Byrhtferth, Enchiridion, iv. 1: *quaternarius perfectus 
est numerus et quattuor uirtutibus exornatus: iustitia uidelicet, temperantia, fortitudine, 
prudentia’ (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 198; see discussion ibid. pp. 340—1, with references to 
patristic sources), as well as VSE i. 9 (below, p. 220). 
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the work of divine justice was in him. Germanus began to reflect with 
continual meditation? on the things he had learned. Oswald 
entrusted his own disciples to Germanus to be instructed in monastic 


custom. And, just as a ‘burning lamp’” ‘shines on everyone in the 


house," so did Germanus begin to show them how to reject vice and 


to understand the words of the Rule, and, once understood, to 
complete? them with good works. Germanus arrived; and what is 
more,^ there immediately issued the report of their [sci]. Oswald and 
Germanus] excellence throughout the territories of that land; and just 
as the new light of bright day expels the shadows, so did their divine 
radiance expel blindness from the hearts of their subjects. 


8. A number of religious clerics came to Oswald who wished to be 
subject to his holy discipline. Among these the venerable priest 
Eadnoth” was distinguished for his intelligence; he desired, through 
his excellent application, to acquire temperance, justice, and for- 
titude.^ It happened that after the course of a few months they 
exceeded the holy number of twelve, not counting oblates; the 
blessed bishop was greatly gladdened by their assembly, because he 
believed with faithful conviction” that God wished to do His will." 
Oswald housed them in a certain parish of his diocese which is called 
Westbury," where they assiduously performed the divine services 


76 On the arithmological significance of the number 12 (duodenarium), see Enchiridion, iv. 
I (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 220-2, with accompanying notes, pp. 358-61). 

”” The phrase fideli mente is probably of liturgical origin, taken from a postcommunion 
prayer for the fourth Sunday in Lent in a Gregorian sacramentary: PL lxxviii. 70 = 
Deshusses, Le Sacramentaire grégorien, p. 154 (no. 258): ‘ut sancta tua . . . fideli semper 
mente sumamus'. Among Anglo-Saxon Mass-books, the prayer occurs in the Leofric Missal 
(ed. Warren, p. 85; ed. Orchard, ii. 147-8 (no. 656)), the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. 
Wilson, p. 76, and the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 64 (no. 268). (It does not 
occur in the Missal of the New Minster, Winchester, ed. Turner, because the manuscript in 
question—Le Havre, BM, 330 [Gneuss 837]—is acephalous, and as preserved begins only 
with Feria .vi. in albis, corresponding to the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, p. 107). 
However, the phrase is also found in patristic texts (where it too presumably derives from 
the liturgy), such as Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, lxvii. 5 (CCSL xcvii. 587), Ixxvi. 15, 
Ixxxv. 1 (CCSL xcviii. 705, 780), etc. 

75 Cf. RSB c. 7 (‘uoluntatem uero propriam ita facere prohibemur’). 

? The twelve monks had assembled ‘after the course of a few months’ (post paucorum 
excursum mensium), that is, within a few months of Oswald's consecration as bishop of 
Worcester in early 961. The foundation of Westbury on Trym (now located in the northern 
part of the conurbation which is modern Bristol) accordingly took place in that year (earlier, 
that is, than stated in Heads, p. 97, followed by BEASE, p. 348, where the foundation of the 
priory is dated to *7.963x4^). The small community remained at Westbury until it was 
transferred entire to Ramsey in 966 (see below, p. 71 with n. go); its only (modest) significance 
is that it was the earliest new foundation of the English Benedictine reform movement. 
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quo assidue diuina patrauere orgia et munia? sicut demonstrat 
regularis norma, desiderantes pleno corde? percipere aeterni denarii 
palmam. Pulchrum, inquam, spectaculum uidere illos cotidie ad 
ecclesiam concurrere mentis serenitate," qui prius in peccatis 
iacebant, fetide luxurie, uitiis et peccatis subiecti, per gratiam uero 
omnipotentis liberati a nexibus mundi. Nunc’ solent casto corde 
celum celique factoris^ dindima? contemplatione conspicere, dicentes 
cum propheta: ‘Michi autem adherere Deo bonum est.?* Prouidus 
autem pater, non solum’ ad sancte urbis menia desiderabat peruenire, 
sed cum fideli turma (quibus preerat) concupiuit salutifere Hieroso- 
lime gloriam cernere, Christo summo presidium rege annuente. 
Tanta eis contulit ex secularibus rebus (in potu uidelicet et cibo 
necne uestimentis), ‘ut absque murmuratione seruire’? Deo potuis- 
sent. Hii his contenti, iugiter parebant ante faciem saluatoris, ymnis et 
psalmis uacantes et lectionis studio’ operam dantes; contemptibiles 
personas, ut apostolus ait, ad officia exteriora constituerunt (qui 
diuina nescierunt"" nec potuerunt perficere), hoc mente pertractantes 
benigna, ? ne ‘otiositas que inimica est anime"? illis noceret. Mansi- 
tabant in predicto loco serui Dei bis binis uel amplius annorum 
spaciis;? qui, ut diximus, ‘cotidiano uictu”' contenti erant. 


9. Fuit quiddam quod benigno placuit antistiti (sed latuit infra in 
cordis cubiculo”); quod (etiam)^ extimuit. Sciuit enim dissolutionem 


* nec N 4 factorem N * afier solum N adds tantum ^ corr. Ra; studii N 
9 ° suppl. ed. 


80 For the phrase orgia et munia, cf. also VSE i. 9 (below, p. 220); it does not occur before 
Byrhtferth (cf. DMLBS, s.v. ‘orgia’). The word orgia is apparently not derived from Greek 
öpyıa (‘secret rites’, whence the occurrence of the latinized form of the word, for example, 
in Vergil, Aeneid, iv. 303, vi. 517, followed by Aldhelm, De pedum regulis, ed. Ehwald, 
p. 170), but instead, perhaps, from épya (‘works’, ‘duties’, hence ‘responsibilities’); the form 
orgium (with the meaning ‘duty’) occurs frequently in the 7th-c. Hiberno-Latin Hisperica 
famina (A 61, 78, 86, 178, 399, and B 22; cf. Herren, The Hisperica Famina I: The A-Text, 
pp. 134—5), but whence the word was known to Byrhtferth is unclear. It is interesting to 
note in this connection the occurrence in a poem by Walahfrid Strabo of the line 'et divina 
sacro celebrat celer orgia cultu’ (‘De imagine Tetrici’, line 214 = MGH, PLAC ii. 376). 

3! The phrase corde pleno is biblical: 1 Macc. 8: 25 (‘corde pleno"), 3 Esd. (1 Esd.) 1: 23 
(‘in conspectu Domini sui in corde pleno’); cf. also Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos [Ps. 
liv] (CCSL xxxix. 664), and Isidore, Quaestiones in Vetus Testamentum: in Genesim, c. 25 (PL 
Ixxxiii. 264). 

32 For the phrase mentis serenitate, cf. Augustine, Sermones, cxxxv (PL xxxviii. 750), and 
Isidore, Sententiae, ii. 52. 16: ‘facilius ad contuendam veritatem mentis serenitate consurgit? 
(PL Ixxxiii. 726). It is a good question what ‘church’ they inhabited (ad ecclesiam concurrere), 
since there can scarcely have been sufficient time to construct a new one at Westbury. 

53 For the expression dindima, see VSO ii. 1 (above, p. 32 with n. 5). 
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and Offices? in the way that the monastic rule prescribes, desiring 
with all their heart?! to receive the reward of the eternal coin. It was, I 
say, a delightful sight to see them hasten daily to the church in 
calmness of spirit,” those who formerly wallowed in sin, enslaved to 
foul debauchery, vices, and wickedness, but freed through the grace 
of Almighty God from the bonds of the world. Now they are 
accustomed to gaze in contemplation with chaste heart on heaven 
and on the secrets? of heaven's Creator, saying with the prophet: 
‘For me it is good to cling to God.”** The prudent father, however, 
desired not only to arrive at the walls of the Holy City, but, in the 
company of his faithful flock (over whom he exercised authority), to 
see the splendour of heavenly Jerusalem, with Christ the heavenly 
king granting His aid. Oswald granted to them such great benefac- 
tions in worldly possessions (that is, in drink and food as well as 
clothing) that they were able ‘to serve God without grumbling’.* 
Contented with these benefactions, the monks were always obedient 
before the face of the Saviour, occupying themselves with hymns and 
songs and busying themselves with the business of reading. For the 
external affairs of the monastery they appointed what the apostle*® 
calls ‘contemptible’ persons who knew nothing?" of divine services 
and were unable to perform them, making the appointment out of 
kindly concern, so that ‘idleness which is inimical to the soul? 
should not afflict them. The servants of God remained in the 
aforementioned place for the space of four or more years; they 
were, as I have said, well content with their ‘daily rations." 

9. There was something which pleased the good bishop (though it lay 
hidden in the depths of his heart),? but which he feared as well. For 

84 Ps. 72 (73): 28. 

55 RSB c. 53 (‘ut absque murmuratione seruiant’). 

55 Cf. 1 Cor. 6: 4 (saecularia igitur iudicia si habueritis contemptibiles qui sunt in 
ecclesia; illos constituite ad iudicandum"). 

57 The transmitted nescierunt is a syncopated form of nesciuerunt. 

88 The phrase mente benigna is poetic (it constitutes a hexameter cadence): Venantius 
Fortunatus, Carmina, vi. 3. 17; Aldhelm, CdV 2868; and cf. HexLexikon, iti. 331-2. 

9? RSB c. 48. 

°° ‘The monks remained at Westbury for four years or more (bis binis uel amplius annorum 
spacts): given the chronological arrangement of Byrhtferth’s narrative, and given that 
Oswald's monks were installed at Westbury in 961 (see above, n. 79), the events leading to 
the foundation of Ramsey must have taken place in 965. 

°l Jas. 2: 15 (‘nudi sunt et indigent victu cotidiano"). 

?* For the phrase infra in cordis cubiculo, cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos [Ps. xxxv] 
(CCSL xxxvii. 325); Caesarius of Arles, Sermones, xc. 3: "intus in cubiculo cordis tui’ 
(CCSL ciii. 371); and Aldhelm, Epistulae, vi [ad Sigegytham]: ‘ex intimo cordis cubiculo’ 
(ed. Ehwald, p. 497). 
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sui corporis" cotidie adpropinquare, que a nullo poterit homine 
preterire;^ idcirco dubitauit "quid de illo uellet qui post eum 
culmen sublime scanderet? agere. Post hec, inito consilio? cum 
suis familiaribus amicis, percontatus est ab eis quid de hac causa 
iudicarent uel quid utilius esset agendum. Qui cuncti congruum esse 
et consultum dixerunt, ut ad presentiam gloriosi regis celeriter 
properaret, et secundum quod imperiosa eius dignitatis sceptra 
decreuissent postmodum faceret. Sicque factum est. Venit ipse; 
ueneruntque omnes primates egregii, et duces eximii, prepotentes 
milites ex omnibus castellis et oppidis atque ciuitatibus et territor- 
iis," populusque infinitus ad regem." Venit et princeps episco- 
porum Dunstanus” cum suis necnon A®peluuoldus sanctus 
presul, omnisque dignitas totius Albionis: quos omnes suscepit 
regaliter, quibus gaudium concessit letitie,?' et letitiam miscuit 
gaudio in illo pascali. 


°3 Cf. Jerome, Epistulae, lx. 4 [ad Heliodorum]: *immortalem animam et post dissolutio- 
nem corporis subsistentem’ (CSEL liv. 553); cxl. 19 [ad Cyprianum presbyterum]: ‘ad 
dissolutionem corporis’ (CSEL lvi. 288). 

94 The active infinitive (preterire) is used mistakenly where the passive form (preteriri) is 
required. 

?5 "This wording is surprisingly uncommon; for that reason it is interesting to compare 
the wording in a poem (/CL 16556) embedded in a liturgical treatise by Amalarius of Metz, 
Eclogae de ordine Romano, c. 17: ‘tu qui scandisti culmen sublime minister’ (ed. Hanssens, 
Amalarii Episcopi Opera Liturgica Omnia, iii. 247). The liturgical treatises of Amalarius were 
well known in Anglo-Saxon England; see Jones, ‘Two composite texts’. 

°6 For the biblical phrase inito consilio, see VSO iii. 3 (above, p. 54 with n. 17). 

?7 Cf. VSE i. 11: ‘conuenientibus illis ad ecclesiam quadam die ex omnibus uillis et 
castellis et oppidis’ (below, p. 224). 

°8 Tn spite of the presence of bishops, abbots, and abbesses, what is being described here 
is not an ecclesiastical synod but a meeting of the king’s council or witan: see Whitelock, in 
Councils & Synods, i. 113-16, as well as Vollrath, ‘König Edgar und die Klosterreform in 
England’, p. 79, and Barrow, "The community at Worcester’, p. 94. From the context it 
would appear that the mitenagemot in question took place at Easter 965, but there is no 
independent evidence for such a meeting. Nor does Byrhtferth state where the meeting took 
place. King Edgar seems normally to have hosted meetings of the witan at one of his royal 
estates in the vicinity of Winchester, notably that at Andover, some twelve or thirteen miles 
north of Winchester on the Roman road to Gloucester: see Keynes, Diplomas, p. 269, where 
the evidence of Edgar’s law codes (II Edgar and III Edgar) implies meetings of the witan at 
Andover between 959 and 963. For an otherwise unrecorded meeting of the witan at 
Andover in 980, see Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 379 n. 

? Dunstan was archbishop of Canterbury from some time in late 959 until his death on 
19 May 988; he had previously been abbot of Glastonbury during the reign of King 
Eadmund (939-46), and maintained this position during the reign of Eadmund’s 
successor, Eadred (946-55). Under Eadred’s successor Eadwig, however, Dunstan was 
forced into exile, and spent two years at St Peter's, Ghent. However, when Eadwig’s 
brother Edgar assumed control of England north of the Thames, Dunstan was returned to 
favour: he was appointed to the vacant see of Worcester in 958, and then, late in the 
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he knew that the dissolution of his body” was approaching day by 
day, which could be avoided” by no man; accordingly, he was in 
doubt about what he should do concerning whoever would succeed to 
his high office after him.” Then, having taken counsel”? with his 
closest friends, he enquired from them what they thought about this 
matter, or what was most usefully to be done. They all said that it was 
entirely appropriate and was their considered opinion, that he 
[Oswald] should hasten quickly to the presence of the glorious 
king, and should implement whatever the imperial sceptres of the 
royal office should decree. And thus it was done. Oswald himself 
came there; and all the important leading men, and the outstanding 
ealdormen, and powerful thegns from all the boroughs and towns and 
cities and territories" as well as an incalculable number of the 
populace, all came to the king. And Dunstan,” foremost of the 
bishops, came with his attendants, as did the holy bishop Æthel- 
wold,' and all the aristocracy of all England. The king received them 
all royally, bestowed on them the warmth of his welcome, and 
mixed pleasure with joy on that Easter day. 


following year, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Dunstan was a scholar of some 
standing (a small corpus of poems in his name survives), and was above all the figurehead 
of reformed Benedictine monasticism in England. See ODNB xvii. 347-53 [Lapidge], as 
well as the essays collected in St Dunstan, his Life, Times and Cult, ed. Ramsay, Sparks, 
and Tatton-Brown. 

100 Æthelwold was bishop of Winchester from 963 until his death on 1 Aug. 984; as a 
young man he had spent some years at the court of King /Ethelstan (924-39), and went to 
Glastonbury to study with Dunstan following the king's death. After a decade or so of 
study at Glastonbury, during which time he and Dunstan laid the intellectual foundations 
of the English Benedictine reform movement, he was appointed c. 954 to the abbacy of the 
ruined monastery of Abingdon by King Eadred (he at some later point served as tutor to 
Edgar). At Abingdon he was able to implement a rigorous regime of reformed 
monasticism on the model of Continental houses such as Fleury. Following his 
appointment to the bishopric of Winchester, and with Edgar's support, he expelled the 
secular clerics and installed his own Abingdon monks. From his commanding position as 
bishop of Winchester, /Ethelwold was able to restore a number of monasteries to reformed 
Benedictine use, notably Peterborough, Thorney, and Ely; he was also responsible for 
drafting the customary, known as the Regularis concordia, which regulated monastic life in 
reformed English houses. Although few of his writings survive, he was a scholar and 
teacher of considerable force, and his work was carried on by a number of his students, 
such as Godeman, Ælfric, and Wulfstan. See Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St 
Æthelwold, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. xxxix-ci, and the essays collected in 
Bishop Æthelwold, ed. Yorke; for the importance of his scholarly achievements, see 
Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations. 

101 According to the databases, the phrase gaudium letitie is surprisingly rare; cf. Sedulius 
Scottus, Collectaneum in Pauli epistolas [Thess.] ii: ‘per quos et laetitiae gaudium speramus’ 
(PL ciii. 219). 
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10. Rex autem armipotens Eadgar,'” sceptris et diadematibus pol- 
lens et iura | regni bellica potestate regaliter protegens, cuncta 
inimicorum superba colla"? pedibus suis strauit. Quem pertimuerunt 
non solum insularum principes et tiranni, sed etiam reges pluri- 
marum gentium; ipsius audientes prudentiam, timore atque terrore 
perculsi sunt.’ Erat!® bellicosus ut ‘egregius saltes’! filius lesse, 


sapiens ut (Salomon),’ iustus ut Paulus, ^^ misericors (ut)" Moyses, ^? 


audax ut Iosue, ‘terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata’, mitis et 


bonus omnibus, maxime monachis, quos honorabat ut fratres, 
diligebat ut karissimos filios. Clericos perosos habuit; nostri habitus 


uiros (sicut diximus) honorauit, abiectis ex cenobiis clericorum 


neniis.'!° ‘Turpilius comicus, tractans de uicissitudine literarum!!! 


si adesset, " non quiuisset egregia ipsius gesta reuoluere et cuncta ut 
sunt patrata enucliari.!^ Nos uero tam potentis, tam benigni imper- 
atoris— quin immo‘ magis"? nostri regis!—mentionem conuenit 
facere, qui quot cenobia construxit, tot cum monachis instituit, 


10 ° suppl. ed. t suppl. Ra ^ bonis N 7^4 qui in N 


U? Cf. VSE iii. 4 (below, p. 258): ‘rex autem armipotens Koenred'. The adjective 
armipotens is Vergilian (Aenid, vi. 500, 839; ix. 717; xi. 483, etc.); but the combination rex 
armipotens is surprisingly rare; PLD cites only Goscelin, Vita S. Augustini, c. 3: 'armipotens 
Anglorum rex /Ethelfridus (PL lxxx. 78). It is possible that Goscelin knew the 
hagiographical writings of Byrhtferth: he spent some time at Ramsey, where he composed 
the Passio et miracula S. Iuonis [BHL 4621-3], before moving on to St Augustine's, 
Canterbury, where he composed the Vita S. Augustini. Note also Byrhtferth's polyptoton: 
‘vex... iura regni . . . regaliter protegens’. 

103 Cf. Augustine, Sermones, clvi. 12: ‘evangelium sanctum est, omnium superba colla 
subduntur. Non haec dicit Augustinus, haec dicit Dominus. Quid dicit Dominus? Sine me 
nihil potestis facere [John 15: 5P (PL xxxviii. 857). 

' Tt is known from /Elfric's Life of St Swithun, c. 27, that ‘all the kings of the Welsh and 
Scots who were in this island’ submitted to Edgar’s rule (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St 
Swithun, p. 606); and from later sources such as John of Worcester (JW ii. 422) and William 
of Malmesbury (GR, c. 148) we know that these kings included Kenneth king of the Scots, 
Malcolm king of Cumbria, and Magnus king of the Western Isles, as well as five Welsh 
kings. 

105 What follows is a hagiographical topos, in which the saint (in this case King Edgar) is 
said to possess the virtues of various Old Testament prophets and patriarchs. One example 
of the topos which closely resembles Byrhtferth's is the letter by the priest Uranius on the 
death of Paulinus of Nola (Epistula de obitu Paulini [BHL 6558], c. 8): ʻO admirabilem 
virum atque omnium virtutum laude censendum! Hic enim omnium patriarcharum 
exempla secutus, fuit fidelis ut Abraham, credulus ut Isaac, benignus ut Iacob, munificus 
ut Melchisedech, prouidus ut Ioseph, rapax ut Beniamin . . . Ergo (quia dicere coeperam) 
fuit mansuetus ut Moyses, sacerdotalis ut Aaron, innocens ut Samuel, misericors ut Dauid, 
sapiens ut Salomon, apostolicus ut Petrus, amabilis ut Ioannes, cautus ut Thomas, doctor ut 
Paulus, videns ut Stephanus, fervens ut Apollo’ (PL liii. 863). Interestingly, the topos is also 
found in the prayer of consecration in the so-called ‘Second Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ordo’ 
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10. Now this King Edgar, mighty in arms, exulting in sceptres and 
diadems and regally protecting the laws of the kingdom with militant 
authority, had trampled under his feet all the proud necks of his 
enemies.'? It was not only the chieftains and rulers of this island who 
feared him, but also the kings of many foreign peoples: hearing of his 
great wisdom they were struck with fear and terror. He was 
militant like that ‘excellent psalmist'" the son of Jesse [scil 
David], wise like Solomon, just like St Paul,” merciful like 
Moses,"* daring like Joshua, ‘terrible like the battle-line of camps 
drawn up’,’” gentle and kindly to everyone but especially to monks, 
whom he honoured as brothers and loved like dear sons. He held 
clerics in contempt; he honoured men of our order, as I have said, 
once the trifles of the clerics had been cast out of the monasteries.!'? 
Even ‘the comic writer Turpilius’-—if he had been present—would 
not, ‘in treating the vicissitudes of letters’,''! have been able to record 
Edgar's excellent accomplishments and to elucidate’ all of them as 
they happened. It is appropriate for me, however, to record some 
notice of this very mighty, very benevolent king—indeed!? he is our 
king!—who built so many monasteries, provided them with an 


from which Byrhtferth quoted extensively in his account of the coronation of King Edgar in 
VSO iv. 7 (see above, p. 63 n. 53 and below, p. 107 n. 59), and which is preserved in several 
Anglo-Saxon pontificals, including that in London, BL, Cotton Claudius A. iii, fos. 9-18 + 
87-105 [Gneuss 313]: ‘quatinus praedicti Abrahae fidelitate firmatus, Moysi mansuetudine 
fretus, Iosue fortitudine munitus, Dauid humilitate exaltatus, Salomonis sapientia dec- 
oratus’ (ed. Turner, The Claudius Pontificals, p. 91). In examples of the topos, Solomon is 
almost invariably associated with sapientia; hence the word Sa/omon has been supplied to 
the text transmitted in N. 

106 5 Kgs. (2 Sam.) 23: 1 (‘Jacob egregius psalta’). 

107 On St Paul as iustus, cf. Jerome, Commentarius in Epistulam ad Galatas, ii: ‘erat igitur 
Paulus tunc iustus in lege, sed necdum uiuere potest’ (PL xxvi. 359); Gregory, Concordia 
quorundam. testimoniorum S. Scripturae: ‘quid ergo? nunquid Paulus apostolus iustus non 
erat, qui non contristari iustum quidquid ei acciderit, nouerat? (PL Ixxix. 660; on the 
genuineness of the attribution of this work to Gregory, see the bibliography listed in CPL 
1717). 

108 The mercy of Moses is clear from various passages in the Bible (e.g. Exod. 22: 27); cf. 
also Arnobius, Commentarius in psalmos [Ps. cv]: *putasne tu, O Moyses, plus misericors es 


quam ille qui blasphematus manna pluit? . . . Non tu plus misericors, sed voluit Dominus 
affectum tuum ducibus populi recitari! (PL liii. 485). 
10 S. of S. 6: 3. 


110 On the meaning of nenia, see VSO ii. 2 (above, p. 34 with n. 17). 

HI Quoted from Jerome, Epistulae, viii. 1 (CSEL liv. 31); the source in Jerome was first 
identified by Sheerin, ‘Turpilius and St Jerome in Anglo-Saxon England’. 

1? The passive infinitive (enucliari) is used mistakenly where the active form (enucliare) 
is required. 

15 The construction quin immo magis is awkward, but is used elsewhere by Byrhtferth; 
cf. VSE ii. 13: ‘sanctus uir . . . quin immo magis Christus’ (below, p. 252). 
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ammonens per se pastores quos ipsis preposuit ut suos admonerent 
filios, ut rite et inreprehensibiliter uiuerent quatinus Christo placer- 
ent et sanctis eius. ‘Me’, inquit, *uiuente, non dirus tyrannus neque 
mordax lupus uobis noceri!'"^ poterit; sed timeo post obitum mee 
resolutionis, ut non ursi sed etiam leones adueniunt qui dispergunt!? 


male quos mea munificentia congregauerat bene." 


11. Quadam die, dum regali more in edito cum suis staret loco et 
edituus templi ipsius cloccam personaret^ altissimo, mox surrexerunt 
omnes episcopi cum clericis suis, et cuncti abbates cum monachis 
suis, atque omnes abbatisse cum monialibus suis, et properabant 
pedetemptim et ordinate ad uespertinam horam, quam ante con- 
spectum celestis regis et terreni debebant modulanter concinere.!" At 
ille tot patres egregios et uenerandas matres cum filiis et filiabus suis 
circumspiciens, exclamasse fertur ad Dominum atque ex intimo 
cordis affectu!!? dixisse ad eum: ‘Gratias tibi ago, lesu Christe, rex 
magne, qui regis quos diligis et me constituisti super populum tuum: 
tibi sit perpes laus et gloria indeficiens, qui michi concessisti tot 
famulos famulasque congregari," qui tuas laudes possunt debitis 
honoribus persoluere.' Delectatus uero rex in eorum sacris officiis, 
plus quam quadraginta iussit monasteria constitui cum monachis," 
diligens per omnia Christum Dominum eiusque dignissimum mili- 
tem sanctum Benedictum, cuius famam per pii Osuualdi episcopi 
narrationem agnouit. Instructus "(namque erat)’ idem rex ad cogni- 
tionem ueri regis ab /Epeluuoldo " sanctissimo episcopo Wintoniensis 


bb 


1l ° corr. Ra; personarum N suppl. ed. 

14 The passive infinitive (zoceri) is used mistakenly where the active form (nocere) is 
required. 

!5 One would expect subjunctives following timeo ut: read adueniant and dispergant? 

!5 Either Edgar was extraordinarily prescient or, more likely, Byrhtferth was writing 
these words with the benefit of hindsight. On the so-called 'anti-monastic reaction! which 
followed the death of Edgar, see VSO iv. 11 (below, p. 122 with n. ror). 

!7 On this meeting of Edgar’s witan, see above, n. 98. 

15 For the expression intimo cordis affectu, see VSO i. 1 (above, p. 10 with n. ro). 

1 The passive infinitive (congregari) is used mistakenly where the active form 
(congregare) 1s required. 

120 The number of monasteries which King Edgar ordered to be established (iussit 
constitui) seems high, to judge from surviving evidence. Knowles (MO, pp. 48-52) 
attempted to draw up a list, but his list includes foundations from :c.963 until the 
Norman Conquest. If one concentrates solely on the period 957 to c.1000, the following 
list emerges (with dates of foundation or refoundation as given in Heads): Athelney (ref. 
c.960), Bath (ref. 7.963), Bedford (971), Cerne (987), Chertsey (ref. 964), Cholsey (991), 
Cranborne (c.g80), Crowland (ref. c.971), Ely (ref. c.970), Evesham (ref. c.970), Exeter 
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establishment of monks, admonishing on his own behalf the pastors 
whom he placed in charge of them that they in turn exhort their 
spiritual charges to live righteously and blamelessly in order to be 
pleasing to Christ and His saints. ‘While I am alive’, he said, ‘neither 
cruel tyrant nor rapacious wolf will be able to harm you;'* but I fear 
that, after the dissolution of my mortal frame, not only bears but even 
lions will come who will disperse’ wickedly those whom my 
munificence had assembled kindly.’'’® 


ir. One particular day, when he was standing royally with his 
attendants in a lofty place and the sacristan of that place rang the 
bell to the Almighty, all the bishops with their clergy immediately 
rose up, as did all the abbots with their monks and all the abbesses 
with their nuns, and they hastened on foot and in an orderly manner 
to Vespers, which they were obliged to chant harmoniously in the 
presence of the celestial King and the earthly one." And King 
Edgar, surveying this large number of excellent fathers and venerable 
mothers with all their sons and daughters, is said to have shouted out 
to the Lord and to have said to Him from the very depths of his 
heart: ‘I give thanks to You, Jesus Christ, Great King, You Who 
rule those whom You love and Who placed me over Your people: may 
perpetual praise and inexhaustible glory be Yours, Who have granted 
it to me to assemble! ? so many serving-men and serving-women, who 
can render Your praise with due honour.’ This king, who took such 
delight in their divine services, ordered more than forty monasteries 
to be established with monks,” loving in every respect Christ the 
Lord and His most worthy soldier St Benedict, whose reputation he 
knew through the report of the holy bishop Oswald. For this same 
king had been instructed in the knowledge of the True King by 


(968), Horton (s. x?), Malmesbury (c.965), Milton Abbas (964), Muchelney (ref. c.959), 
Pershore (ref. c.g70), Peterborough (ref. c.g66), Ramsey (966), Sherborne (c.993), St Albans 
(ref. c.970), St Neots (c.974), Tavistock (975 x 980), Tewkesbury (ref. c.980), Thorney 
(973), Westbury on Trym (961), Westminster (ref. ¢.959), Winchcombe (ref. ¢.g70), and 
Worcester St Mary’s (969). That is to say, some twenty-eight foundations (not all of which 
can be regarded as certain), of which only twenty-one fall during Edgar’s reign— 
approximately half of the forty claimed by Byrhtferth. But it must be emphasized that 
our sources for this period are far from complete; and note that in the so-called 
‘Altitonantis’ charter (S 731 = BCS 1135), supposedly King Edgar’s foundation charter 
for St Mary’s, Worcester, dated 964, Edgar’s monastic foundations are said to have 
numbered forty-seven: ‘et ipsis supradictis meis cooperatoribus strenue annitentibus iam 
.xl. et .vii. monasteria cum monachis et sanctimonialibus constitui". It is not impossible that 
Byrhtferth drew his figure from a source such as this. 
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ciuitatis.'' Iste enimuero ipsum regem ad hoc maxime prouocauit, ut 
clericos a monasteriis expulit et ut nostris ordinibus contulit, quia 
eius erat eximius consiliarius. Relinquam ergo sua beata gesta suis, 
que satis lucide descripta sunt; nos uero cepta persequamur. 


12. Cumque pascalia festa celebriter exercitus Domini cum terreno 
rege egissent, dimisit unumquemque redire in locum suum. Qui 
omnes licentia accepta reuersi sunt, prospera postulantes regi et 
Dominum rogantes ut ‘eum conseruaret et uiuificaret, ac beatum 
faceret in terra, et ut non traderet eum in manus inimicorum 
suorum'.? Osuualdus uero, antistes Domini, non est oblitus que 
sibi necessaria erant; sed, introiens uiriliter ad benignissimi regis 
presentiam, quem postulauit omnigena prece ut suis succurrere 


dignaretur | uernaculis, donando eis imperioso munere locum quo 


eos collocari” ualuisset. Tunc piissimus rex—non ut ille Chaldaicus 


insaniens contra milites Dei,” aut Decius infelix martyrizans pre- 


tiosos certatores Christi," sed (ut libet dicere) exemplum gloriosi 


imperatoris secutus Constantini""— misericordia plenus dixit ad 


episcopum: ‘Trium optionem monasteriorum tibi concedo: id est 
loci sancti Albani,"? et sancte /Epeldryóe predilecte Dei abbatisse, ^? 


121 That Edgar was instructed by Æthelwold is confirmed by the reference to an 
unnamed abbot in the prohemium to the Regularis concordia (a work composed by /Ethelwold 
himself: hence his reticence in naming himself as the abbot in question): ‘Eadgar . . . ab 
ineunte suae pueritiae aetate . . . abbate quodam assiduo monente’ (Reg. conc., ed. Symons, 
p. 1; ed. Symons and Spath, p. 69; ed. Kornexl, p. 1); see discussion by Lapidge, ALL ii. 
192, and Thacker, ‘Æthelwold and Abingdon’, pp. 52-4. 

122 Byrhtferth is referring to Wulfstan of Winchester's Vita S. Æthelwoldi [BHL 2647]. 
The description of the expulsion of the clerics from the Old Minster, Winchester, is given 
in cc. 16-18 (ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. 28-32, with accompanying notes). The 
reference to Wulfstan’s work (which was not completed before 996) provides the terminus 
post quem for the composition of VSO. 123 ps, 40 (41): 3. 

124 The passive infinitive (collocari) is used mistakenly where the active form (collocare) is 
required. 

U5 Byrhtferth’s reference is to the story of Nebuchadnezzar and the Three Youths in the 
furnace; cf. VSE Epil.: ‘furor saeuus imperatoris Chaldaici regni innocuos detruderet uiros 
flammis' (below, p. 206). 

U5 During the brief reign of Decius (249-51) there was a systematic but ultimately 
ineffective persecution of Christians, which resulted inter alia in the execution of Pope 
Fabian (236—350). Later (sth- and 6th-c.) authors of passiones martyrum found it convenient 
to attribute martyrs’ deaths to the reign of Decius (although, oddly, no passio of Pope 
Fabian was ever composed). Byrhtferth may have known of the wickedness of Decius, to 
which he refers again at VS E iv. 11 (below, p. 298), from one such passio (for example, the 
Passio SS. Abdon et Sennen [BHL 6]), but also from the Historia ecclesiastica of Eusebius 
(HE vi. 39-42), in the Latin translation of Rufinus, or from Jerome's Chronicon, whose 
account of the Decian persecution is summarized by Bede in his Chronica maiora (CCSL 
cxxiiiB. 504—5). 
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Æthelwold, the holy bishop of the town of Winchester.'?' Æthelwold 
urged the king above all to expel the clerics from the monasteries and 
to bestow them on our order, being his principal adviser. I shall leave 
/Ethelwold’s saintly accomplishments, which have been recorded 
clearly enough, to his own followers;'”” let me continue what I have 
started. 


12. And when the Lord's armies had solemnly enacted the Easter 
services with the earthly king, he discharged everyone to return 
home. Having been given this permission, they all set off, praying for 
the king’s good fortune and asking the Lord to preserve him and give 
him strength and increase his blessings on earth and not ‘deliver him 
into the hands of his enemies’. Oswald, however, the Lord's 
bishop, did not forget those things which were essential to him; but 
rather, entering confidently into the king's audience, asked him in 
various petitions to deign to favour his servants by granting them, 
through royal bequest, a place where Oswald would be able to 
assemble"^ them. Then the merciful king, full of clemency—not 
like that Chaldaean tyrant [Nebuchadnezzar] raging against God's 
soldiers," or like the wretched Decius martyring Christ's glorious 
combatants," but rather (if I may say so) following the example of 
the excellent emperor Constantine’”’—said to the bishop: ‘I give you 
the choice of three monasteries: namely St Albans,"? the beloved 
abbess /Ethelthryth's place at Ely,? or that place which is called 


127 Byrhtferth may have known of the Christian achievements of the emperor Con- 
stantine (306-37) from Rufinus’ supplement (books x—xi) of the Historia ecclesiastica. of 
Eusebius (here HE x. 1-9), or from the Liber pontificalis, summarized by Bede in his 
Chronica maiora (CCSL cxxiiiB. 509—10). 

128 The abbey of St Albans was refounded c.970, with one Ælfric as first abbot, at what is 
probably the oldest Christian site in England, having been the place of execution of the 
Romano-British martyr Alban. Its history during the Anglo-Saxon period is obscure: two 
charters concerning land granted to St Albans by King Offa are regarded as spurious (S 
136, 138), as are two charters of Offa's successor Ecgfrith (S 150-1). Only with the reign of 
King Athelred (978-1016) does St Albans become the subject of genuine royal grants (S 
888, 912). This situation is confirmed by the recent discovery of a 17th-c. transcript of a lost 
cartulary of St Albans: see Keynes, ‘A lost cartulary of St Albans abbey’. The point is that 
there are no surviving charters pertaining to the (Benedictine) refoundation of the abbey, 
and the date normally given of v.970 derives from the 13th-c. Gesta abbatum S. Albani (see 
Heads, p. 64); nor is there any contemporary documentation for the expulsion of monks 
from St Albans during the ‘anti-monastic’ reaction following the death of King Edgar, for 
which the only source is Eadmer, Vita S. Oswaldi, c. 19 (Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner 
and Muir, pp. 252-4). See BEASE, p. 405, and Slater, ‘Benedictine town planning’. 

129 Ely had been established as a double house (of monks and nuns) in the 7th c. for 
/Ethelthryth, sometime queen of King Ecgfrith (655—70) of Northumbria (see Bede, HE iv. 
17). /Ethelthryth died in 679, and was succeeded as abbess by her sister Seaxburg; but 
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et illius loci qui dicitur æt Beamfletam.'? ‘Gratias tibi refero, rex 
gloriose’, inquit episcopus. Qui mox profectus cepit cernere loca 
concupita et sibi conlata; quibus perspectis, reuersus (est) ad propria. 


131 « 9132 


13. Vtendum puto "^ ‘anabibazon’’”” uerbo, quod significat ‘sursum 
scandens; hoc est, quod superius dimisimus repetere placet. Cum 
esset omnis dignitas huiusce"? regionis cum rege in pascali festiuitate, 
contigit more humano™* (qui aboleri? non ualet) ut quidam inclitus 
miles regis obiret.? Ad cuius exequias precepit rex suis ut corpus 
eius deducerent cum gloria ad sepulturam."^ Illis abeuntibus, 
profectus est et episcopus " predictus cum ipsis; qui psalmos" cum 
suo decantans monacho, (exequias) perfecit cum mentis ardore. 


12 ° suppl. ed. 
13 ° oboleri N t corr. Ra; palmis N * suppl. ed. 


thereafter, throughout the 8th, 9th and early roth cc., the history of the abbey is obscure. 
Archbishop Oda was granted forty hides at Ely by King Eadwig in 957 (S 646 — BCS 999), 
and it has been reasonably conjectured that Oda had purchased the abbey in order to give it 
to Oswald on his return from Fleury (see Wareham, ‘St Oswald's family and kin’, p. 47). In 
any event Ely was refounded c.970 by Bishop Æthelwold (Heads, p. 44), with Byrhtnoth as 
first abbot: see Wulfstan of Winchester, Vita S. /Ethelwoldi, c. 23 (ed. Lapidge and 
Winterbottom, pp. 38—40, with discussion at p. xlviii). The endowment of Ely is recorded 
in the Libellus Ethelwoldi, a t2th-c. compilation based on a lost late roth-c. document, and 
largely incorporated in the Liber Eliensis, ii. 4-49 (ed. Blake, pp. 75—117, 415-16). On Ely, 
see BEASE, pp. 166—7, and, on the history of the refoundation, Keynes, ‘Ely Abbey, 672- 
IIOQ, pp. 18-27. 

13 What Byrhtferth calls æt Beamfletam is today distinguished as North Benfleet and 
South Benfleet, located on Benfleet Creek, which flows into the Thames between Canvey 
Island and Southend-on-Sea (Essex). It figures in the campaigns of King Alfred as a site 
where Hesten and his Vikings built a temporary fortress during the campaigns of 893 (ASC 
s.a. 893; trans. Whitelock, p. 55). There is no Anglo-Saxon charter recording that it 
belonged to the royal fisc, and no one ever took up King Edgar's offer to establish a 
monastery there. 

P! For the (Boethian) formulation utendum puto, cf. VSO i. 1 (above, p. 12 with n. 29). 

132 The Greek word dvafifláLov (‘going back up’) occurs exceptionally rarely in Latin 
sources: LLT cites only Tertullian, Aduersus Marcionem, i. 18 (CCSL i. 459), a source which 
Byrhtferth is unlikely to have known {in any case, the context is wholly different from 
Byrhtferth’s). It is interesting, therefore, that a late 12th-c. Cistercian author, Warner of 
Rochefort, sometime abbot of Clairvaux (1186-93) and bishop of Langres (1193-9), should 
in one of his Sermones in festa Domini et sanctorum use phrasing identical to Byrhtferth’s: 
*unus quidem ascensionis anabibazon, id est sursum scandens, alter descensionis, catabi- 
bazon, id est latens’ (Sermo xxiv: PL ccv. 732). Warner's sermon is almost wholly concerned 
with astronomy (the terms anabibazon and catabibazon refer to planetary motion), and in the 
course of it mentions the four compass points signalled in Adam's name (a theme treated 
several times by Byrhtferth), as well as various constellations. Byrhtferth cannot have 
known the writings of Warner, which date from nearly two centuries after his death; and it 
is extremely unlikely that Warner knew VSO. The two authors must therefore be drawing 
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Benfleet.'?? ‘I express my thanks to you, noble king’, said the bishop. 
Setting off straightway, he went to inspect the places he had wished 
for and been given, and having seen them, he returned home. 


13. I think it appropriate"! to use the word dvafiflátow ['going 
back'], ? which means ‘climbing back up’; that is to say, it is fitting to 
go back to where we left off earlier. When all the officials of this? 
land were gathered together with the king for the Easter celebration, 
it happened in accordance with the human condition, * which cannot 
be avoided, that one of the king’s distinguished ealdormen passed 
away." At his funeral the king ordered the ealdorman's retinue to 
carry the body honourably to its burial place.? As they departed, the 
aforementioned bishop set out with them; chanting psalms with one 
of his monks,” he concluded the service with great spiritual 


independently on an as yet unidentified astronomical source (which was not, however, one 
of the astronomical treatises of Abbo edited by R. B. Thomson). 

B3 For Byrhtferth’s use (abuse) of the archaic enclitic -ce, see above, p. xlv. 

54 For the phrase more humano, cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, xvi. 16 (CCSL 
xcvii. 148), and Adrevald of Fleury, Miracula S. Benedicti, c. 31 (PL cxxiv. 935). 

BS Although Byrhtferth normally uses the terms comes, dux, or princeps to render OE 
ealdormann, he also occasionally uses miles as well, as in the following sentence, where 
Ealdorman /Ethelwine is described as a miles egregius: see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 18 with n. 54). 
Given the evident importance of the person who died at the time of Edgar's Easter 
mitenagemot, it 1s reasonable to assume that he was an ealdorman, and a distinguished one at 
that (inclitus miles regis). From the context of Byrhtferth’s narrative it can be established that 
the mitenagemot took place in 965 (see above, n. 98). Judging from the comprehensive tables 
in Keynes, Atlas (Table LVI: ealdormen of King Edgar’s reign), the only ealdorman who 
died in 965 was /Ethelmund, who last witnesses S 736 = BCS 1165 in that year, and who 
had been ealdorman of NW Mercia since 940. On this /Ethelmund's career, see Hart, 
ECNENM, pp. 287-8. /Ethelmund regularly witnessed the charters of King Edmund (d. 
946) and Eadred (946—55), but apparently fell from the royal favour of King Eadwig, since 
he does not witness charters of Eadwig after Christmas 956 (S 659 = BCS 1029). When 
King Edgar took control of England north of the Thames in 957, /Ethelmund came back 
into royal favour, and for two years (958-9) he appeared in second place among the 
witnesses of Edgar's charters. By 965 he had been ealdorman for twenty-five years; and 
given his demonstrable loyalty to King Edgar, it is understandable that the king should have 
wished to mark his funeral in a meaningful way (see following note). 

P5 According to the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, the funeral of the unnamed ealdorman 
(arguably /Ethelmund of NW Mercia) took place at Glastonbury, where the body was taken 
following the witenagemot (Chron. Rames., p. 30). Byrhtferth characteristically omits to 
specify where the funeral took place. 

137 Note that Oswald travels with his own retinue (cum ipsis), and has his own monk (not 
cleric) in attendance for chanting psalms (to him). It is possible that Oswald's personal 
psalter survives as London, BL, Harley 2904 [Gneuss 430], one of the most beautifully 
written and lavishly decorated manuscripts surviving from late Anglo-Saxon England (see 
Niver, "The psalter in the British Museum, Harley 2904’, and Corréa, ‘The liturgical 
manuscripts of Oswald's houses’, esp. pp. 292-6). For the attribution of Harley 2904 to 
Ramsey, see Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 110-15 = ALL ii. 398-403, and Dumville, 
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Deinde uenit ad eum miles egregius nomine peluuinus,'** petens— 
ut mos Christianis est—eius benedictionis gratiam. Eleuata sancta 
manu, benedixit rogantem ut postularat. Qui, accepta benedictione, 
pacifice locuti sunt inuicem, inplentes uatis eloquium dicentis: ‘Ecce 
quam bonum et quam iocundum habitare fratres in unum." ? 
Plurima inter se locuti sunt de salute animarum. Cui antistes dixit: 
*O dulcissima anima, flagito, sume boni consilii exempla, qualiter 
ualeas aufugere mortem anime et ad gaudia Paradisi peruenire. 
Afflatus ille rore spiritus sancti," grates reddidit antistiti. 


14. Erat ille tam inclitus corpore et dignitate quo nemo honestior esse 


putaretur—similis, ut scriptura refert, Octauiano.'*! Vrbana^ fretus 


facundia, '? extitit ‘morum honestate preclarus',!? uisu et omnibus 


membris decorus. Progenitus ex regali prosapia, ** inclitam genealo- 
giam habuit in parte matris; ? quam laudans Dunstanus archiepisco- 
pus, benedictam esse dixit mulierem genusque ipsius. Dux autem 


14 ° corr. Ra; urban N 


Liturgy and the Ecclesiastical History, pp. 75—6, and id., English Caroline Script and Monastic 
History, pp. 58-65. Harley 2904 is probably identical with a book recorded in a Ramsey 
booklist of the mid-14th c. as ‘psalterium sancti Oswoldi' (English Benedictine Libraries, ed. 
Sharpe et al., p. 414 (no. B 596)). 


138 Ethelwine, who from now on figures prominently in VSO, was the youngest son of 
/Ethelstan ‘Half King’, ealdorman of East Anglia, 932-56 (see below, n. 147). /Ethelwine 
witnessed royal charters as a thegn from 958 onwards, but on the death of his elder brother 
Æthelwold (II) in 962, he succeeded to the ealdordom of East Anglia. He witnesses royal 
charters as ealdorman in fourth position (962—5), fifth (to 970), second (to 983), and first (to 
990). That is to say, after the death of Ealdorman /Elfhere of Mercia in 983, /Ethelwine of 
East Anglia was England's pre-eminent ealdorman. He had his hall and kept his court at 
Upwood, some 2} miles (4 km) south-west of Ramsey (Chron. Rames., p. 52). He had three 
wives (named /Ethelfled, /Ethelgifu, and Wulfgifu) who together produced three sons, 
named Leofwine, Eadwine, and /Ethelweard (see below, p. 184 n. 153). He had vast landed 
wealth (see Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half King" and his family’, p. 136), and possibly owed his 
position to the fact that he and King Edgar were brought up as foster brothers in the same 
household (/Elfwynn, /Ethelwine's mother, was Edgar's foster-mother: see below, n. 145). 
He died on 24 Apr. 992 (see below, p. 200 n. 221). See Hart, ECNENM, p. 292, and id., 
*Athelstan “Half King" and his family’, pp. 133-8. 139 Ps, 132 (133): 1. 

14 Cf. Ambrose, Expositio Euangelii secundum Lucam, x. 42: ‘postea per baptismum rore 
spiritus sancti humescebanť (PL xv. 1906); and Remigius of Auxerre, Enarrationes in 
psalmos [Ps. xxi]: ‘qui erant pulvis mortis, id est aridi, carentes rore spiritus sancti’ (PL 
cxxxi. 259). 

7! Byrhtferth’s oblique reference makes it difficult to identify the source (scriptura) 
which he had in mind; but cf. Eutropius, Breuiarium ab urbe condita, i. 12: ‘neque quicquam 
similius potest dici quam dictatura antiqua huic imperii potestati . . . maxime cum Augustus 
quoque Octavianus, de quo postea dicemus, et ante eum C. Caesar sub dictaturae nomine 
atque honore regnaverint’, and Orosius, Historiae aduersum paganos, vi. 18: ‘Octauianus, qui 
testamento Iuli Caesaris auunculi et hereditatem et nomen adsumpserat idemque, qui 
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devotion. Then an outstanding ealdorman named /Ethelwine came up 
to him,!** seeking the favour of his blessing—as is the custom with 
Christians. Raising his holy hand, he blessed him as he had asked. 
When the blessing had been given, they spoke peaceably with each 
other, fulfilling the words of the prophet when he said: ‘See how good 
and pleasing it is when brothers live together. ?? They said a good 
many things to each other concerning the salvation of their souls. The 
bishop said to him: ‘I beseech you, dearest friend, to take this sample 
of good advice so that you may be able to escape the death of your 
soul and arrive at the joys of paradise.’ The ealdorman, suffused with 
the dew of the Holy Ghost, gave thanks to the bishop. 


14. /Ethelwine was so excellent in body and bearing that no one more 
distinguished could be imagined—he was, as the text says, similar to 


Octavian.'*! Possessed of urbane eloquence,'? he was ‘outstanding 


for the probity of his morals’,'* attractive in his appearance and in all 


his limbs. He was born of royal stock,'** and had a distinguished 
lineage on his mother’s side.'* In praising her, Archbishop Dunstan 
said that she and her kindred were blessed." ^ His father was 


postea rerum potitus Augustus est dictus’. Eutropius and Orosius were the two most 
accessible sources of Roman history in the early Middle Ages; but Byrhtferth could also 
have taken the name Octavianus from Jerome, Chronica, or Bede, Chronica maiora, whose 
notice of Octavianus is derived from Jerome (CCSL cxxiiiB. 494). None of these sources 
stresses the honestas of Octavian, however. 

142 Cf. Aldhelm, prDV, c. 20: ‘quis urbana verborum facundia fretus enarrare sufficiat 
(ed. Ehwald, p. 250). Byrhtferth uses this Aldhelmian construction repeatedly: VSO i. 5, ii. 
3, iv. 3, iv. 15 (bis), v. 5, v. 11, v. 21; VSE Epil., i. 2, i. 9, i. 10, i. 13 (Pis), and iv. 1o. See 
Lapidge, 'Byrhtferth and the early sections’, pp. 107-8 (= ALL ii. 327-8). 

143 Passio S. Sebastiani [BHL 7543], c. 1: ‘in uniuersa morum honestate praeclarus! (PL 
xvii. 1021); cf. also Wulfstan of Winchester, Vita S. /Ethelmoldi, c. 6: ‘studebat etiam 
teneros pueritiae annos morum honestate et uirtutum maturitate uincere’ (ed. Lapidge and 
Winterbottom, p. 10). 

144 The phrase ex regali prosapia is Aldhelmian: prDV, c. 48 (ed. Ehwald, p. 303). 

145 Ethelwine's mother was a wealthy lady named /Elfwynn, who came from a rich 
Huntingdonshire family whose estates formed part of Ramsey's endowment. She married 
/Ethelstan ‘Half-King’ c.932, and died on 8 July 983. A token of her power and influence is 
the fact that, after the death in 944 of Ælfgifu, queen of King Edmund (939-46), /Elfwynn 
fostered one of the sons of the royal marriage, the young prince Edgar, subsequently to 
become king of all England (959-75). Her death is commemorated against 8 July in the 
Ramsey Obituary: ‘et Alfwen, soror nostra, mater Ailwini ducis, comitissa; quae dedit 
Westune’ (ed. Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, p. 342). On /Elfwynn, see Chron. Rames., 
pp. 11—12, 60—r, and discussion by Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half King” and his family’, pp. 122 
(with n. 2), 123-4. 

146 Cf. Luke r: 42 (benedicta tu inter mulieres et benedictus fructus uentris tui’). There 
appears to be no written record of Dunstan praising /Ethelwine's mother (/Elfwynn); 
certainly no such praise is found in the cleric B.’s Vita S. Dunstani. 
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JEpelstanus!" erat pater eius; quem ‘semi-regem’ appellabant pro- 
ceres omnesque populi, quia tante potestatis extitit ut regnum et 
imperium cum rege tenere sua ratione dicitur. Cui nati sunt quattuor 
filii, sicuti Mathathie; ^ qui omnes adulti, gloriosi sunt effecti. 
Namque, ut breuiter eorum uitam conprehendam, pater ipsorum 


monachus est factus in monasterio sancte Dei genitricis. Marie 


perpetue uirginis quod dicitur Glestingabyrig. /Epeluuoldus'? uero 


satis digniter principatum orientalis regni adquisiuit a rege, tenuitque 
magna uirtute. Qui accipiens filiam Ordgari’ ducis Occidentalium 
Anglorum, ^" perduxit secum ad suum regnum; que uocitata erat 
Ælfprið." Quam post mortem eius, rex Eadgar ' prepotentissimus 
accepit, ex qua duos habuit filios, quorum unus Eaduuerd est dictus, 
alter uero /Epelredus.?' /Elfuuold? autem, frater /Epeluuoldi 
principis Orientalium Anglorum, tante potestatis auctoritate erat 
sublimatus, ut dux fieri dedignaretur. Quo adempto ex huius uite 
periculo,” perductum est corpus eius ad cenobium quod dicitur 


* ormeri N * elfrid N 


17 Æthelstan ‘Half-King’ was the second of four sons of Æthelfrith (an ealdorman of 
Mercia in the late gth c. who died c.916); his brothers included /Elfstan, who succeeded his 
father as ealdorman of Mercia and died ¢.934; Æthelwold, who was ealdorman of Kent and 
neighbouring shires from 940 until his death in 946; and Eadric, ealdorman of central 
Wessex from 942 to 949. /Ethelstan ‘Half-King’ first witnesses charters as ealdorman of 
East Anglia in 932, and last witnesses in 956, when he resigned the ealdormanry and retired 
to become a monk at Glastonbury (the date of his death is unknown); he was succeeded in 
the ealdormanry by his son Æthelwold (II), who died in 962, to be succeeded in turn by his 
younger brother /Ethelwine. The East Anglian ealdormanry of /Ethelstan ‘Half-King’ 
embraced the whole eastern Danelaw, from the Thames to the Welland, and was bounded 
on the west by Watling Street. His daughter /Ethelfled was married to King Edmund (939- 
46); and it is clear that, during that king’s reign, /Ethelstan ‘Half-King’ and his brothers 
controlled most of England (only with the reign of Eadwig did the family's political power 
decrease). See Hart, ECNENM, p. 299; BEASE, p. 17; and esp. Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half 
King" and his family’, pp. 122-6. 

148 Byrhtferth's reference is puzzling, since the text of r Maccabees states that 
Mathathias has five, not four, sons: ‘et habebat filios quinque! (1 Macc. 2: 2). Perhaps he 
simply misremembered the biblical passage. 

1 Æthelwold, the son of Athelstan ‘Half-King’, is referred to by scholars as 
‘Æthelwold (II) in order to distinguish him from his uncle of the same name, who was 
ealdorman of Kent and died in 946 (who is referred to as ‘Æthelwold D). Æthelwold (IT) 
succeeded his father as ealdorman of East Anglia on the latter's retirement in 956, and died 
himself in 962. He was married to /Elfthryth (daughter of Ordgar), who after his death 
married King Edgar. On Æthelwold (ID, see Hart, ECNENM, pp. 294-5, and id., 
*Athelstan “Half King" and his family’, pp. 127-9. 

150 The father of /Elfthryth was Ordgar, ealdorman of the western shires (964—70). He 
probably owed his appointment as ealdorman to the fact that King Edgar had married his 
daughter in that year. Ordgar was involved in planning the foundation of Tavistock Abbey 
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Ealdorman JEthelstan,'" whom the elders and all the populace called 
‘Half-King’, since he was a man of such authority that he was said to 
maintain the kingdom and its rule with his advice to the king. Four 
sons were born to him, as to Mathathias;'** when they grew up, they 
were all distinguished. For, if I may briefly give an account of all their 
lives, their father became a monk in the monastery of St Mary, holy 
mother of God and perpetual virgin, at Glastonbury. /Ethelwold'^ 
duly acquired from the king the ealdordom of the eastern realm [East 
Anglia], and held it with great authority. He took in marriage the 
daughter of Ordgar, the ealdorman of the western Angles,? and 
brought her with him back to his kingdom; her name was /Elfthryth. 
After the death of /Ethelwold, the mighty King Edgar married her 
and had two sons by her, of whom one was called Edward and the 
other /Ethelred.?! Now J/Elfwold,P? the brother of Æthelwold 
ealdorman of East Anglia, was exalted with such great authority, 
that he even disdained to become an ealdorman. When he had been 
snatched from the travails of this present life,” his body was taken to 


(Devon), but died ¢.970 before the actual foundation, which was subsequently accomplished 
by members of his family 975 x 980 (see Finberg, ‘The house of Ordgar and the foundation 
of Tavistock Abbey’, and idem, Lucerna, pp. 190-1). The scribe of N reproduced Ordgar's 
name as ormeri: perhaps he (or conceivably Byrhtferth himself) confused Ordgar with 
Ordmer, said by John of Worcester (JW ii. 416) to have been an ealdorman and the father 
of Edgar's first wife /Ethelflaed ‘Eneda’; but this report is doubtful, because no ealdorman 
named Ordmzr occurs among witnesses to roth-c. charters (see Keynes, Atlas, Table 
XXXII). 

5! Edward is the future king Edward I, ‘the Martyr’ (975-8), whose murder Byrhtferth 
describes in VSO iv. 18; /Ethelred is Edward’s successor, known to history as ‘the Unready’ 
(978-1016). Byrhtferth here errs in describing them as sons of Edgar and /Elfthryth: in fact 
Edward was the son of Edgar and /Ethelfled, and /Ethelred the son of Edgar and 
/Elfthryth. The two princes were stepbrothers, therefore. See also VSO iv. 18 (below, 
p. 136 with nn. 161-2). 

5* Ælfwold witnesses charters of King Edgar as thegn for the period 958 to 972 (Keynes, 
Atlas, Table LVII), but apparently never became an ealdorman. He was married to one 
/Elfhild (whose will survives as BCS 1061). /Elfwold died on 14 Apr. 990, and was buried at 
Ramsey (as Byrhtferth reports); his obituary is recorded against this date in the Ramsey 
Obituary: *obiit Ailwoldus comes, frater Ailwini ducis, qui dedit Hocton et Withon' (ed. 
Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, p. 342), referring to the estates of Houghton and Witton in 
Huntingdonshire. According to the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, these estates were indeed 
gifted by /Elfwold (Chron. Rames., p. 63). On /Elfwold, see Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half King" 
and his family’, pp. 131—2. Byrhtferth subsequently records /Elfwold's involvement in the 
murder of one Leofsige, who was attempting to appropriate estates belonging to 
Peterborough: VSO iv. 13 (below, p. 128 with nn. 130, 136). 

55 For the phrase uitae periculo, cf. Ambrose, De officiis ministrorum, iii. 21: "Esther uitae 
periculo honestatis decus secutam esse’ (PL xvi. 179); Augustine, Epistulae, cclix: ‘deinde in 
extremo uitae periculo baptizatus’ (PL xxxiii. 1074); Cassian, Conlationes, xxiv. 25: ‘non 
absque summo uitae periculo’ (CSEL xiii. 704); and Gregory, Homiliae in Ezechielem, ii. 
3. 21: ‘cum uitae periculo custodire’ (CCSL cxlii. 252). 
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Ramesege et positum (in)’ mausoleo. /Epelsinus^ denique, * frater 
ipsorum tertius, magne | uirtutis erat uir,” ita ut ducis possideret 
auctoritatem et honorem haberet potestatis eximie cum ad regis 
presentiam ueniret. Hoc sublato e seculo, delatum est corpus eius 
ad prephati loci arcisterium,'°° quo et sepultum est—multa com- 
moda, sicut frater eius, monasterio tribuens. Remansit superstes 
/Epeluuinus ex illis, de quo plurima dicturi sumus. Qui nobiliter 
floruit sicut ceteri fratres; sed ipse omnes excellebat mansuetudine, 
pietate, bonitate et iustitia. 

Digressi sumus paulisper ab ordine narrationis propter genesin^ 
istorum militum; sed etiam tempus esse dinoscitur ut ad uiam nostri 
sermonis redeamus. 


I5. Antistes, preuentus omnipotentissima Christi gratia,” dixit ad 
ducem (qui adhuc indole^ (nobilis) erat et iuuenis aetate): ‘Habeo, 
frater mi, paucos congregatos fratres, qui permanent in parrochia 
michi commissa: quos ibidem timeo habere. Si excellentia tue 
uenerationis aliquem haberet locum quo tales possem constituere, 
uellem pro hoc tibi aurum uel argentum pro mercede libenti animo'? 
dare.’ Ad hec ille respondit: ‘Quid est quod loqueris, affabilis’ amice? 
Ego nequaquam hoc uolo quod flagitas! Sed indico tue gloriose 
persone quod habeo satis aptum locum ad hoc opus, quo sunt 
positi tres uiri qui libenti animo desiderant suscipere monastice’ 
habitum "religionis, si sit qui eis uiam ueritatis?" reuelare dignatus 
sit.’ At ille, gaudens ad responsionem ipsius, dixit antistes: ‘Vellem 
gratanter uidere locum, si tue celsitudini placeret. ‘Fiat secundum 
uerbum tuum, pater mi; et, si placet, construe nobis ibidem locum 
communem, quo fratres tui—immo et mei, si Christi—queunt 
summo saluatori iugiter ministrare. 


7^ suppl. ed. * gpeluuinus N f corr. Ra; genesis N 
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afabilis N * monastici N 


154 Æthelsige witnesses charters of King Edgar as thegn for the period 958 to 968; at 
some point during this period he became Edgar’s chamberlain or camerarius (S 713 = BCS 
1121, dated 963), but never became an ealdorman. He died on 13 Oct. 987 and was buried at 
Ramsey (as Byrhtferth reports); his obituary is recorded against this date in the Ramsey 
Obituary: ‘obit Ailsinus, frater /Ethelwini ducis’ (ed. Leland, p. 588; ed. Gerchow, p. 343). 

U5 Cf. Gregory, Dialogi, iv. 31. 2: ‘uir quidam solitarius magnae uirtutis habitabat" (SChr 
cclxv. 104). 

156 For the word arcisterium, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 38 with n. 28). 

157 Cf. Gregory of Tours, Gloria confessorum, c. 87: "loannes abbas, iuxta sui nominis 
etymologiam divina gratia praeventus’ (PL lxxi. 894); Hilduin of Saint-Denis, Passio 
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the monastery of Ramsey and placed in a tomb. Then /Fthelsige,'^* 
the third of the brothers, was a very powerful man, P? such that he 
acquired the authority of an ealdorman and had the distinction of 
exceeding importance whenever he came into the king's presence. 
When he was taken from this world, his body was transported to the 
same monastery, ^ where he was duly buried; like his brother, he 
bestowed many benefits on that place. There remained only A‘thel- 
wine, about whom I shall have a good deal to say. He was the flower of 
the nobility, like the other brothers; but he excelled them all in 
clemency, mercy, probity, and justice. 

I have digressed slightly from the sequence of my narrative in order 
to recount the origin of these noblemen; but it is now known to be 
time to return to the path of my story. 


15. Bishop Oswald, being anticipated by the most omnipotent grace 
of Christ," said to the future ealdorman (who at this stage was still 
young in talent and years): ‘Brother, I have assembled a few monks 
who dwell in a parish entrusted to me; but I am afraid to leave them 
there.P? If your estimable Excellency were to have some suitable 
place where I could establish them, I should willingly’ wish to give 
you gold or silver in payment for it.’ He replied to these remarks: 
*What is this you say, dear friend? In no way do I accept what you 
propose [i.e. payment]! But I declare to your good self that I do have a 
place suitable for this purpose, where there are three men who are 
willing to take on the habit of monastic observance, if only someone 
would deign to show them the way of truth." And the bishop, 
rejoicing at his reply, said, ‘I should very much like to see the place, if 
that were pleasing to your Excellency.’ ‘Let it be as you say, my 
father; and, if you like it, build there for both of us a communal place 
where your monks—and mine indeed, if they are Christ’s!—may be 
able to serve the Saviour in perpetuity.’ 


S. Dionysii, c. 8: ‘Dionysius uero, electionis gratia iam praeventus! (PL cvi. 28). The 
adjective omnipotentissimus (which seems like a Byrhtferthian solecism) is exceptionally rare, 
and may have been drawn from a memorable passage at the beginning of Augustine's 
Confessiones, i. 4. 4 (summe, optime potentissime, omnipotentissime, misericordissime et 
iustissime’, etc.) (CCS xxvii. 2). 

158 Tt is not clear why, at this point, Oswald should have feared for his monks’ safety: 
Byrhtferth is writing with hindsight once again (see above, n. 116). 

'8° For the phrase libenti animo, used here and repeated a few lines later, cf. Cassiodorus, 
Expositio psalmorum, xxxix. 18, lxx. 5 (CCSL xcvii. 372, 630), as well as Haymo of Auxerre, 
Homiliae de tempore, xin (PL cxviii. 85). 

19 The phrase uia(m) ueritatis is biblical: Ps. 118 (119): 30; Tobias 1: 2. 
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16. Ipse uero pater letus efficitur; qui, gratias agens loquenti amico, 
post paucorum dierum spacium peruenit ad insulam que Ramesige 
dicitur.'^' Intrans denique in illam et cernens sollicitis optutibus 
ipsam esse congruam monachis ad habitaculum, mirabiliter est letus 
effectus. Videbat ibi pratum, siluam, stagna aquarum, piscium multa 
genera, auium multitudinem. Que omnia cernens, ‘laudabat nomen 
Domini','*? qui ei consolationis amminiculum concessit. Mox ut domi 
reuersus est, precepit dispensatori cenobii Eadnodo sacerdoti (cuius 
memoriam’ superius feci),'? ut ad eundem quantocius properaret et 
omnia que monachi indigent ibidem construeret. Qui, accepta 
potestate tanti operis, ‘non diebus non noctibus cessabat'!^* a labore 
sibi iniuncto. Cumque tempus uerni pertransiret et aestas adueniret, 
cepit predictus famulus perseueranter ea facere que suus sibi pre- 
ceperat dominus. Paratum est exiguum oratorium et dormitorium 
pariterque refectorium in eodem tempore; quod denuntiari precepit 
summo principi. Gauisus admodum ipse pro hac re, iussit omnia 
preparari que ad profectionem tam longi itineris necessaria erant; et, 
assumptis fratribus secum et perplurimis honestis uiris, profectus est 


cum gaudio mentis’® et ‘exultatione cordis". 


17. Postquam grati autumpni tempus mortalibus aduenit et aestiuas^ 
septimanas perfecit, uenit iustitie amator! ad locum sibi ualde 


16 ° read mentionem? 


17 ° aeternos N 


16l The site of Ramsey was originally an island (some two miles long) lying in 
surrounding marshland, about 2; miles north-east of Upwood, where Ealdorman Æthel- 
wine had his principal residence. By the time the abbey was founded, however, a solid 
causeway of wood, sand, and stone had been constructed, so that Ramsey could be 
approached on solid ground from the west (Chrom. Rames., p. 7); it is this causeway 
which Abbo describes as a pons in the poem quoted by Byrhtferth. To the immediate north 
of Ramsey, at a distance of a mile or so, lay Ramsey Mere, one of the large freshwater lakes 
which characterized this area of the fens until they were drained in the mid-19th c.: see 
Darby, The Draining of the Fens, pp. 188—91, 227-32. The shore of Ramsey Mere was 
approximately at the present-day villages of Ramsey Mereside and Ramsey Forty Foot, 
where the drainage ditch known as ‘Forty Foot’ (or 'Vermuden's Drain’) begins, and which 
was used to drain the lake in the 1840s. Ramsey Mere was teeming with fish, especially 
gigantic pike (Chron. Rames., p. 8), and the nearby fenland waters supplied the monks of 
Ramsey with seemingly endless quantities of eels (see Darby, The Medieval Fenland, pp. 22— 
32). The lake was bordered both by sandy shores and reedbeds, which attracted an 
abundance of waterfowl, which also contributed to the monastic diet. The island was 
originally covered with ash forest, but this was soon cut down to supply inter alia wood for 
construction of the monastic buildings. Although the site of the monastery is accessible in 
the grounds of the present-day school, no thorough excavation has yet been undertaken, but 
there is a useful preparatory survey by Macaulay, Late Saxon and Medieval Archaeology of 
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16. The holy father is gladdened; thanking his friend and collocutor, 
he arrived after the space of a few days at the island called Ramsey. !®! 
As he entered and saw with careful inspection that it was suitable for 
housing monks, he was wondrously overjoyed. He saw there a 
meadow, woodlands, fish pools, many kinds of fish, and a multitude 
of birds. Remarking all these things, he ‘praised the name of the 
Lord’! Who granted to him the support of his encouragement. As 
soon as he returned home, he ordered the priest Eadnoth, the steward 
of the monastery (whom I have mentioned earlier),'® to go quickly to 
that same place and to build there all the things which monks require. 
Once he had undertaken the responsibility for this great work, 
Eadnoth ‘did not cease by day or night?’ from the duty enjoined 
on him. And when spring was passing and summer was arriving, the 
aforementioned servant duly began to do those things which his lord 
had commanded of him. A modest oratory and a dormitory and 
likewise a refectory were made ready at that same time; all of which 
Eadnoth caused to be announced to his lord [Oswald]. Oswald, 
rejoicing exceedingly at this news, issued orders for all things to be 
made ready which were necessary for a journey of such long duration; 
and, taking his monks and several other honest men with him, he set 


out in great joy'? and ‘high spirits’.'°° 


17. After the season of autumn, agreeable to mankind, had arrived 
and drawn to a close the weeks of summer, Oswald, the champion of 
justice, arrived at the place which was so dear to him. The day of 


Ramsey Abbey. (I am grateful to Stephen Macaulay for discussion of the trial excavations.) 
On the topography and early history of Ramsey, see Raftis, The Estates of Ramsey Abbey, 
pp. 1-21; Pestell, Landscapes of Monastic Foundation, pp. 133-5; and BEASE, pp. 385-6. 

19 Ps, 112 (113) 1; 134 (135): 1. 

16 VSO iii. 8 (above, p. 68). According to the Ramsey Liber benefactorum, Germanus at 
Westbury had been ‘prior ad docendum subditos monasticae institutionis normam’ (Chron. 
Rames., p. 29), whereas Eadnoth Senior was ‘praepositus ad gerendam exteriorum 
sollicitudinem’ (ibid.; and cf. p. 40). In the terminology of the Consuetudines Antiquiores 
Floriacenses, it is indeed the prepositus who is in charge of the external affairs of the 
monastery: ‘previdet autem ea que foris sunt necessaria’ (ed. Davril and Donnat, p. 13, with 
the long note ad /oc.). The term dispensator, translated here as ‘steward’ (cf. DMLBS s.v.), is 
not used in the Consuetudines Antiquiores Floriacenses. 

164 Cf. Rufinus, Historia monachorum, c. 1: ‘soli Deo vacans, non diebus non noctibus a 
colloquiis Dei et oratione cessabat" (PL xxi. 391); the pseudo-Rufinus Passio S. Eugeniae 
[BAL 2666], c. 20: ‘non diebus non noctibus a colloquiis Dei et orationibus cessabat" (PL 
xxi. 1118); and Gregory of Tours, Vita patrum, c. 19: ‘non diebus non noctibus a fletu 
cessabat" (PL lxxi. 1087). 

155 For the phrase gaudio mentis, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 40 with n. 34). 

166 Ps, rr8 (119): r11; Ecclus. 31: 36; Isa. 65: 14. 

19^ For the phrase iustitie amator, see VSO ii. 9 (above, p. 50 with n. 89). 
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carum. Qua die colebatur festiuitas de qua poeta cecinit " ita,!®* ‘Bis 
binis ^(passus colitur Baptista Iohannes)’.’ Satis apte euenit ut in 
illius die ad heremum uenirent, qui semper dilexisse heremum nouit, 
sicut canit sancta ecclesia. Iacob uenerandus patriarcha. cum^ 
animabus .Ixx. descendit | in Egyptum; noster uero patriarcha, 
maioribus suffultus honoribus, descendit in insulam omni pulchri- 
tudine repletam. Ille cum filiis (carnalibus) ad regem uenit Niliaci 
regni; iste cum spiritalibus uenit ad regnum Domini—de quo 
concinit Dauiticus psalmus, inquiens: ‘Dominus regnauit, exultet 
terra, letentur insule multe." Illius eximium genus persecutus est 
rex /Egipti; istius persecutus est diabolus, qui est rex omnium 
iniquorum.'” Illius generi^ ‘terra repromissionis promissa"? erat; 
istius celestis regni gloria, si in monasterio sancti Benedicti seruauer- 
int’ decreta. 


18. De insule positione phylosophus Abbo," ueniens ex Floriaco 


glorioso arcisterio'” ad patrem nostrum, et inhabitans* in eodem loco 
atque doctrinam grammatice artis affluenter suos erudiens discipulos, 
sic exorsus est: "^ 


^5 suppl. ed. ^inN ^ suppl. Winterbottom * generis N ^ seruauerunt N 


18 ° inhabitando N 


16 MCR 9r (ed. Lapidge, ‘A tenth-century metrical calendar’, p. 365 = ALL ii. 382). 

19 John the Baptist’s love of the desert is described in Matt. 3: 1-4, Mark r: 3-4, and 
Luke 3: 2-3. Although the Vulgate uses the word desertum rather than eremum, various 
patristic sources describe the desert sought by John the Baptist as an eremus, notably 
Augustine, Petrus Chrysologus, and esp. Jerome, Vita S. Hilarionis, c. 1: 'Iohannis eremus’ 
(PL xxiii. 29). Given that liturgical prayers (Mass-sets, prefaces, etc.) for the feasts of either 
the Nativity or the Decollation of John the Baptist make no mention of John's retreat to the 
desert, Byrhtferth's vague reference sicut canit sancta ecclesia is presumably to one of the 
Vulgate gospels or to a patristic authority such as those mentioned above. 

U? Gen. 46: 26—7 (cunctae animae quae ingressae sunt cum lacob in Aegyptum . . . 
omnis anima domus Iacob quae ingressa est Aegyptum fuere septuaginta"); cf. Josh. 24: 4 
("Iacob uero, et filii eius, descenderunt in /Egyptum). 

Ul Ps, 96 (97): 1. 

172 Only one citation for the phrase diabolus qui est rex omnium iniquorum is found in 
PLD: namely the r2th-c. homilist Ralph of Poitiers, in his Homiliae in epistolas et evangelia 
sanctorum: Homiliae de tempore, xxii: ‘Herodes enim, id est diabolus, qui est rex omnium 
iniquorum’ (PE clv. 1386). Since it is most unlikely that Ralph had access to a text of VSO, 
he and Byrhtferth must have drawn independently on an unidentified common source. 

75 Hebr. 9: rr. 

U* Abbo of Fleury was one of the most learned men in the Europe of his day, having 
acquired formidable expertise not only in the arts of the trivium such as grammar and 
rhetoric (as witnessed in his grammatical treatise mentioned below), but also in the scientific 
disciplines of the quadrivium, including logic, computus, and astronomy. A delegation of 
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his arrival was the day on which the feast is celebrated of which the 
poet sang, ‘On the fourth kalends [29 Aug.] the passion of John the 
Baptist is celebrated. It was entirely appropriate that they should 
arrive at the wilderness retreat on the feast day of that saint [John the 
Baptist] who always knew how to love the wilderness, as the holy 
church sings.'? The beloved patriarch Jacob went down to Egypt 
with seventy souls;"? but our patriarch, enjoying even greater 
distinction, went down to the island [Ramsey] replete with every 
sort of beauty. Jacob came with his fleshly sons to the king of the 
kingdom of the Nile; Oswald with his spiritual [sons| came to the 
kingdom of the Lord, concerning which the psalm of David sings, 
"The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice; let many islands be 
glad." The Egyptian king persecuted Jacob’s good people; the devil, 
who is the king of all the wicked,'” persecuted Oswald’s people. The 
‘Promised Land’ was promised to Jacob’s people;'” the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom was promised to Oswald’s, if they kept the decrees 
of St Benedict in their monastery. 


18. Concerning the location of the isle of Ramsey, the philosopher 
Abbo,"* coming from the glorious monastery of Fleury"? to our 
patron, and living in that same place and instructing his disciples 
copiously in the art of grammar, wrote as follows:'”° 


monks from England arrived in Fleury in 985 to ask for a master to be sent to Ramsey, as we 
learn from Aimoin of Fleury's Vita S. Abbonis, c. 4 (PL cxxxix. 390). At first glance it might 
seem odd that so distinguished a scholar as Abbo should have accepted this commission; but 
Abbo had recently been frustrated in his attempt to secure the abbacy of Fleury, and rather 
than serve under the abbot who was appointed (one Oylbold), he chose to go to England (we 
know something of the circumstances of his decision from a letter written by Oylbold to 
Abbo in Ramsey: see Mostert, ‘Le séjour d'Abbon de Fleury à Ramsey’). In the event he 
stayed at Ramsey from 985 to 987, when Oylbold died and Abbo was appointed to the 
abbacy of Fleury. Evidence of Abbo's instruction in the ‘doctrina grammatice artis! while at 
Ramsey is provided by his so-called Quaestiones grammaticales (ed. Guerreau-Jalabert), a set 
of replies largely on matters of syllable length and pronunciation purportedly put to him by 
his pupils at Ramsey. That the work was composed during Abbo's sojourn at Ramsey is 
clear from his use of the present tense in referring to the misery of exile *which I suffer 
(quam tolero) and of the goodwill of the Ramsey monks *with whom I live! (cum quibus 
habito) (ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, p. 211). On Abbo's career, see BEASE, p. 3, and Riché, 
Abbon de Fleury. 

U5 For the word arcisterium, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 38 with n. 28). 

'76 Tn addition to its transmission here in the VSO, this poem by Abbo (/CL 11013) is 
often transmitted in manuscripts of Abbo's writings, notably his Quaestiones grammaticales, 
as preserved in London, BL, Add. 10972 (Fleury, s. xi^), fo. 47° (whence it is repr. 
following the Quaestiones grammaticales in PL cxxxix. 534, from Mabillon, Annales Ordinis 
S. Benedicti, iv. 687); it is found in company with excerpts from the Quaestiones 
grammaticales in Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek, Amplon. 4°. 53 (s. x), 
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O Ramesiga cohors, amplis que claudere stagnis, 
purior obrizo niteris esse Deo. 

Vasta palus, piscosa nimis, sua dindima pandit, 
ut noua sint “heremi claustra" reperta tibi. 

Nam qua coruifere consurgit proditor Hidre!? 
insula siluoso gurgite pulchra nitet; 

et qua splendentis se mergunt lora Bootis,'”” 
pons est inde suis peruius Angligenis; 

qua Cynosura’ poli fixum regit undique girum,! 
anguillosa palus nescit habere modum. 

“Inde refert umbras uaga lux Phebea sinistras; 
terra patet nullo^ continuata uado. 

Qua‘ me sorte dedi ignotis, ignotus, alumnis: 
quos Christus semper saluet, honoret, amet! 


80 


Hec^ de loci positione ab illo theophilo dicta sufficiant; nos uero 
aliquid de nomine ipsius loci disputemus. *Nisi enim nomen scieris, 
cognitio’, ut magister Hieronimi ait, ‘rerum perit."?! 


19. Dicitur idem ‘Ramesige’ ab adiacente preualido stagno quod 
‘Rammesmere’ ab incolis nuncupatur.!?? Est et aliud stagnum secus 
locum (.xl. scilicet stadiorum), quod cuncti qui nouerunt appellant 
“tRameret’,' eo quod iuxta mansitant uel decurrunt capreoli uel 


dd e 


* corr. Ra; choors N * corr. Ra; pridie N corr. Ra; heremita N 
Ra; cinorosa N ^ corr. Ra; nulla N £ huc N * hac N 


corr, 


fo. 73”. The poem is also quoted in extenso in c. 55 of the early rrth-c. Vita S. Gauzlini 
abbatis Floriacensis by Andrew of Fleury: André de Fleury: Vie de Gauzlin, abbé de Fleury, 
ed. Bautier and Labory, pp. 94-7. In all of these (Continental) copies of the text, the final 
line of the poem is replaced by a pentameter more pertinent to an audience at Fleury: ‘quos, 
Benedicte pater, iure tuere pares’. 


'7 Abbo now describes three constellations which are visible in the northern cap in 
spring in the quadrant ‘12 hours to 18 hours’, right ascension: Hercules, Bootes (‘the 
Wagoner’), and Cynosura (‘Lesser Bear’). This method of describing the location of 
Ramsey might have appealed to Abbo, who had acquired some proficiency in the (highly 
technical) science of astronomy in his youth (see Thomson, ‘Two astronomical tractates of 
Abbo of Fleury’, and ‘Further astronomical material of Abbo of Fleury’), perhaps because 
the three constellations could be seen less well from Fleury than from Ramsey. 

"8 The constellation Hercules arises to the east of where Ramsey is situated. Abbo 
makes reference to the fact that, in mythology, Hercules killed the Hydra, with her nine 
heads, at the Lernaean fountain (Isidore, Etymologiae, xi. 3. 34); the hydra, however, is 
‘raven-bearing’ (coruifere) because part of the constellation Hydra is known as Corvus (‘the 
Raven’): see Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 40 (‘Hydra in qua Corvus insidere . . . existimatur). 

1 The constellation Bootes (‘the Wagoner’), the principal star of which, Arcturus, 
would be seen to set to the west of Ramsey. 

18 The constellation Cynosura (‘Lesser Bear’) marks out its orbit to the north of 
Ramsey. 
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O noble throng of Ramsey, secluded by spreading waters, 

You strive to be purer than gold for God's sake. 

The vast fen, abounding in fish, yields its secrets 

So that new confinements of the wilderness may be found for you.” 
For where the destroyer of the raven-bearing Hydra arises,” 

There gleams an exquisite island with its woodland waters; 

And where the reins of gleaming Bootes sink,'” 

There is a land-bridge accessible to all the English; 

Where the Lesser Bear rules its fixed orbit of the sky,'® 

There the eel-filled waters know no bounds. 

From there the sun’s unsteady light draws back its sinister shadows; 
The earth lies open, linked up by no shallows. 

In this place I, a stranger, luckily gave myself over to unknown students: 
May Christ always save, honour and love them! 


Let these words suffice, said by that lover of God, concerning the 
location of the place; for our part we shall discuss something about 
the name of the place. For as the teacher of Jerome said, ‘Unless you 
know the name, all knowledge of things perishes.'!*! 


19. This same place is named ‘Ramsey’ from the imposing freshwater 
lake nearby, which is called Rammesmere [Ramsey Mere] by the local 
inhabitants. There is also another freshwater lake near this place 
(some five miles distant) which all those familiar with it call Ramere 
[Whittlesey Mere], ? for the reason that roebucks and roedeer, as 


33! The ‘master of Jerome’ was the grammarian Aelius Donatus: see Kaster, Guardians of 
Language, pp. 275—8 (no. 52). Jerome refers to Donatus as praeceptor meus in his Chronica s.a. 
354 (ed. R. Helm, GCS xlvii. 239), and in his Apologia adversus libros Rufini, i. 16 (CCS L lxxix. 
15). Byrhtferth could have taken the sentence from Isidore (Etymologiae, i. 7. 1: ‘nisi enim 
nomen scieris, cognitio rerum perit’), where it is given without attribution. But in that case 
one would have to ask why Byrhtferth attributed it to Donatus, the ‘master of Jerome’. A 
possible explanation is that Byrhtferth took the phrase, which he did not recognize as a 
quotation of Isidore, from the Ars grammatica of "Donatus Ortigraphus’ (a ?gth-c. grammar- 
jan), who also quotes the phrase, again without attribution to Isidore (CCCM xID. 65). 

13? To the various etymologies of the name ‘Ramsey’ proposed by Byrhtferth, several 
more are added in the Liber benefactorum (Chron. Rames., pp. 9-11). The name properly 
derives from Hrafus + ig, ‘Raven’s island’, with the first element expressing the OE 
personal name Hrafn (see Mawer and Stenton, The Place-Names of . . . Huntingdonshire, 
pp. 212—13). The freshwater lake (stagnum) called Rammesmere by Byrhtferth's contempor- 
aries is now referred to as ‘Ramsey Mere’; the form Ramesmere derives from the same OE 
personal name Hræfn + mere (‘lake’): see Mawer and Stenton, ibid. p. 215. Ramsey Mere 
was drained in 1840. 

183 The name of the freshwater lake referred to by Byrhtferth as Ramere is found in no 
other contemporary source, and it is possible that the scribe of N, confused by all the 
etymologies of Ramsey in the following sentences, has misrepresented the name. In fact 
Byrhtferth is evidently referring to Whittlesey Mere, which was indeed some five miles 
north of Ramsey (and lay just south of the present-day village of Whittlesey), and which is 
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capreole, necnon mire magnitudinis cerui. Potest satis apte ‘Rame- 
sige’ dictum esse ex (ramis! et ‘insula’, idcirco quod insula illa sit 
magnis arboribus circumsepta, et insula habundans ipsa uel referta 
magnis piscibus (et) auibus, quorum genera non sunt pre multi- 
tudine dicenda. luxta superiorem sensum possumus ipsius loci 
nomen dignius explanare et interpretari: ‘Ramesege’ a ramis dici 
conuenienter potest. Si hoc expleri sancti coloni desiderant (in) 
operibus quod sillabe sonant in apicibus, si etiam’ meminerint egregii 
uatis dicta, tunc erunt uere rami floribus pleni, sicut idem dicit: 
‘Ramos uestros extendite et florete.’’** Ramos honeste expandit, qui 
in bonis operibus cotidie perstat; flores digniter profert, qui talenta 
sibi commissa aliis libenter concedit. Si quis autem alium uerbo Dei 
uel exemplo, bonis operibus siue sacra doctrina, erudierit, flores 
Christo profert—pro quibus sertis (coronabitur), non tantum dico 
tibi denis, sed etiam millenis, sicut " uenerandus pater capessere’ 
promeruit (ueluti in fine huius modici operis placet inserere). 


20. Hec de loci positione sufficiant dicta; et si non perspicacibus 
literis composita, habet tamen sic se ueritas loci sicut^ phylosophus 
superius dixit. Censuimus sereno corde"? hoc in loco finem tertie 
partis facere, copias uerborum timentes. Sed quoniam plurima 
dicenda sunt, non portum mansionis hic carpere libet; sed, procellis 
exsuperatis, parumper aspirationem spiritu placet percipere, et sic, 
recepta uirtute, uiam aggredi ceptam, seuientem inimicum | sper- 
nendo et clipeum dominice protectionis assumendo, omniaque arma 


summi presulis reminiscendo, quibus a se depulit illum mille- 
formem"* cum ampullis suis. “EXPLICIT TERTIA PARS). 


19 ° suppl. ed. t suppl. Winterbottom * corr. Winterbottom; enim N 7 suppl. 
ed. * capescere N 
20 ° corr. Ra; sic N ? suppl, ed. 


referred to in contemporary sources as Witlesmere (e.g. S 1448 = BCS 1128 [Bishop 
/Ethelwold’s endowment of Peterborough]): see Mawer and Stenton, The Place-Names of. . . 
Huntingdonshire, pp. 191-2. Whittlesey Mere was drained during the 1850s: see Wells, “The 
drainage of Whittlesea Mere’; Darby, The Draining of the Fens, pp. 227-32; and Godwin, 
Fenland, p. 9t. At some point before the late r2th c., Whittlesey Mere came into the 
possession of Ramsey Abbey, as we learn from the Ramsey Obituary: ‘obiit Wac, frater 
noster, qui nobis dedit Withlesmere’ (ed. Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, p. 342). In view of 
this various evidence, one wonders whether N’s Ramere should simply be emended to 
Witlesmere. 
184 Ezek. 36: 8. 


155 For the phrase sereno corde, which is surprisingly rare, cf. Bede, In Genesim, ii: 
‘quamquam ergo diuina prouidentia sereno corde intuentibus appareat! (CCS cxviiiA. ror). 
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well as stags of astonishing size, run along beside it or dwell near to it. 
It could appropriately be named Ramsige from ‘tree branches’ [Latin 
ramus| and ‘island’ [OE ig], precisely because that island is sur- 
rounded by mighty trees, and the island itself abounds and is filled 
with great fish and birds, whose species are not to be listed here 
because of their great number. We can more satisfactorily explain and 
interpret the name of the place in accordance with the meaning given 
above: ‘Ramesege’ can appropriately be named from ‘tree branches’ 
(Latin ramis). If the holy residents of the place desire what the 
syllables in the letters say to be fulfilled in their works, if indeed they 
were to remember the words of the excellent prophet [Ezechiel], then 
they will truly be branches filled with flowers, just as he says, ‘Shoot 
ye forth your branches, and yield your fruit. 5* He honestly extends 
his branches who persists daily in good works; he becomingly brings 
forth flowers who freely grants to others the talents entrusted to him. 
But if anyone teaches another by the word of God or by example, by 
good works or by holy doctrine, he offers flowers to Christ—for 
which he shall be crowned with garlands, I say to you, not only by the 
tens but by the thousands, such as the venerable father Oswald was 
found worthy to receive (as it is pleasing to record at the end of this 
modest little work). 


20. Let these words about the location of the place suffice; and even 
if they are not composed in brilliant language, nevertheless the truth 
about the place is as the philosopher [Abbo] said above. I have 
decided with genial disposition? to place the end of Part III here, 
fearing excessive verbosity. But because many things are still to be 
said, it is not appropriate to snatch the haven of rest at this point; but, 
with the storms behind us, it is pleasing little by little to draw breath, 
and thus, having recovered our strength, to continue along the way 
we have begun, scorning the raging Enemy and taking up the shield 
of the Lord’s protection, and recalling all the great bishop’s 
[Oswald’s] weaponry with which he cast from him the Thousand- 
shaped Adversary with all his bombast. HERE ENDS THE 
THIRD PART. 


'86 For this expression, cf. Prudentius, Liber cathemerinon, ix. 55 (‘pulsa pestis 
lubricorum milleformis daemonum’); and Augustine, De ciuitate Dei, xix. 23: ‘suae 
quippe nocendi astutiae milleformi sentiunt non esse contrarium’ (CCSL xlviii. 692), 
xxii. 22: ‘contra milleformes daemonum incursus quis innocentia sua fidit (ibid. p. 844). C£. 
also VSE iv. 4 (below, p. 276). The phrase cum ampullis suis is unparalleled, and its meaning 
is unclear. 
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"(PARS QVARTA)" 


1. In culmine constitutus uirtutum! pretiosus Christi famulus, non 
solum (non)! incelebris sectator’ cepit esse inuentoris notarum 
(«scilicet Ennii)? uel Senecae^),? sed egregii Romulee urbis Gregorii 
patris exsecutor fidissimus fieri pro modulo? studuit, qui dixit 
“(mortalibus qualiter superare possint). prelia huius uite, et qualiter 


‘Leuiathan serpentem tortuosum” euincere Dei uirtute roborati 


ualeant." Boreas namque frigidissimus uentus? (qui et Aquilo dicitur) 
non illum a suo cepto opere prohiberi? (potuit), licet suos emitteret 
diros flatus ab Threicio antro," ex quo procedere solet “ad 
Angliam), que est in Aquilonali parte posita. Erant^ enim (ut 
prephati sumus) autumno tempore ter terne exacte ebdomade,'! 
cum ad prephatum sanctus uir cum sociis uenit locum, in quo 
sollicite curauit autumnare cuncta bona, replendo horreum triticeo’” 
frumento aliisque seminibus. Cotidie tenera discipulorum membra 
lacte apostolico satagebat roborari;? quibus dupplicem contulit 


1 “°° suppl. ed. t suppl. ed. ^* suppl. ed. 1 corr. Ra; seneci N; uel Senecae 
transposed from after cepit esse by ed. *^* suppl. ed. ^ suppl. Ra ££ suppl. ed. 
* erat N 


! Cf. Jerome, Epistulae, cxii. 22: ‘in pontificali culmine constitutus! (CSEL lv. 393); 
Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, 1. 21: ‘in prophetali culmine constitutus! (CCS xcvii. 
469), cxxix. 1: ‘in tali enim culmine constitutus’ (CCS xcviii. 1185); Gregory, In librum 
primum Regum, v. 2: ‘in quanto culmine uirtutum stetit? (CCSL cxliv. 436); and Bede, 
Commentarius in Esdram et Nehemiam, ii: ‘in culmine uirtutum commorantes! (CCSL 
cxixA. 362). 

? In spite of his Latin training at the hands of Fredegaud/Frithegod of Canterbury (see 
above, p. Ixvi), no writings of Oswald have come down to us, with the exception perhaps of 
a single charter for which he may have drafted the subscriptions (S 690 = Abingdon 87; see 
discussion in Lapidge, ALL ii. 186-7); see VSO ii. 1 (above, p. 32 with n. 9). 

? Isidore, Etymologiae, i. 22: *uulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum inuenit . . . 
Deinde Seneca, contractu omnium digestoque et aucto numero, opus effecit in quinque 
milia.’ 

* The phrase Romulea urbs is used frequently by Byrhtferth (see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth 
and the VSP’, p. 335 n. 20 = ALL ii. 297 n. 20), and may ultimately derive from Paulinus of 
Nola, Carmina, xix. 483; but cf. Bede, HE v. 7 (the epitaph of King Ceadwalla, line r9: 
‘urbem Romuleam uidit), and Alcuin, Carmina, i. 1458. 

5 For the phrase pro modulo, cf. VSO iii. 6 (above, p. 64 with n. 57). 

5 Isa. 27: 1. 

? Byrhtferth seems to have in mind the passage of Gregory's Moralia in Iob (iv. 9. 15) 
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PART FOUR 


1. The precious servant of Christ, once established at the summit of 
the virtues, began not only to be a not undistinguished adherent? of 
the inventor of shorthand notes (that is, of either Ennius or of 
Seneca),? but also to be, to the best of his abilities,’ a faithful follower 
of the excellent Gregory, father of the Romulean city,* who explained 
to men how they might overcome the struggles of this life and how, 
strengthened with God's virtue, they might conquer/ *the coiled 
serpent Leviathan. For Boreas, the icy north wind? (which is also 
called Aquilo) could not keep? him from the task he had undertaken, 
even though it might send its terrible blasts from the Thracian cave, '? 
whence it normally sets out for England, which is located in the 
north. For as we said above, it was in autumn in the ninth week”! 
when the holy man arrived with his companions at the aforemen- 
tioned place [Ramsey], where he punctiliously took care to hoard all 
goods for winter, by filling the granary with wheat" and other grains. 
He was concerned daily to strengthen’? the tender limbs of his 
disciples with apostolic milk; he gave to them a double sustenance, 


where he discusses the verse of Job 3: 8 (‘qui parati sunt suscitare Leviathan’) in terms of 
human weakness and the need to conquer the serpent Leviathan (CCSL cxliii. 173). 
Gregory here quotes Isa. 27: 1 (Leviathan serpentem tortuosum), and this wording was taken 
over by Byrhtferth; but there are other passages in the Moralia which express similar 
sentiments, for example vi. 27. 44 (ibid. p. 316), and xxxiv. 13. 24 (CCSL cxliiB. 1749). 

* Tn treating Boreas the north wind as it is described in Boethius, De consolatione 
Phililosophiae, i. met. 3 (see below, n. ro), Byrhtferth incorporates a gloss on the Boethian 
passage by Remigius of Auxerre: ‘HANC SI THREICIO. Boreas uentus est frigidissimus, 
dissipans nubes. Ipse est Aquilo. Aquilo dicitur, quod aquas stringit, nubes dissipat. Est 
enim gelidus et siccus qui ab hyperboreis montibus flat.’ Remigius! commentary on 
Boethius has never been printed; the excerpt is quoted from Cambridge, Trinity College 
O. 3. 7 (St Augustine's, Canterbury, s. x^) [Gneuss 193], fo. 3° marg.; the same Remigian 
gloss is found in Cambridge, UL, Kk. 3. 21 (?Abingdon, s. xi‘) [Gneuss 23], fo. 4° marg., 
and is also found in a manuscript of Byrhtferth's Computus (London, BL, Cotton Tiberius, 
C. i, fo. 11): see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth at work’, pp. 29-30. 

? The passive infinitive (prohiberi) is used mistakenly where the active form (prohibere) is 
required. 

10 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, i, met. 3: ‘Hanc si Threicio Boreas emissus ab 
antro’; cf. also VSO 1. 4 (above, p. 16 with n. 50). 

Il Nine weeks after the summer solstice (21 June) would place Oswald's first visit to 
Ramsey at the end of Aug. 965. 

7 Cf. Matt. 3: r2 (congregabit triticum suum in horreum"). 

P The passive infinitive (roborari) is used mistakenly where the active form (roborare) is 
required. 


Ra p. 434 
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refectionem, quatinus liberius letargum morbum™ expellerent, per 
quem "obliuio nascitur mentis.? 


2. Transacto autumno, cepit non ‘desistere ceptis’,’® sed auida mentis 
intentione" adquirere studuit cementarios, qui recta rectitudine 
regule et triangulo ternario atque circino scirent honorifice monasterii 
fundamenta exordiri. His adquisitis, cementum toto hiemis tempore 
fecit, et petras precepit deferre; ? et incipiente sole "ascendere in 
signum Arietis," ° ipse cepit fundamenta initiari?? ecclesie. Quoniam 
igitur (se) reuerende crucis signo munierat per quod nos credimus 
saluari, sic^ et ipse ideo illius loci edificia cepit construere in modum 
crucis?! porticum in oriente, in meridie et in aquilone; turrim in 
medio, quo sustentaretur a porticibus iuxta se adstantibus.” Ampli- 
ficate^ dehinc ecclesie/ in occidente turrim adnexuit, confidens 
magnopere in clementia summi regis et in patrocinio sanctissimi 
Benedicti abbatis. 


3. Dum hec aguntur in illo loco assidue, quam ardenter alii patres 
gesserunt^ eodem spiritu afflati," quis’ roboratus ingenio Homeri 
potest exprimi?” Presertim hoc egerunt pastores populi et principes 
monachorum, quoniam lucide agnouerunt imperatorem prepotentis- 
simum hoc uelle, qui erat spiritu plenus Christi," quem honorauit in 
regno sibi ab eo concesso." Vrgebat eadem tempestate imperiosi^ regis 


2 °°% signum ascendere in Ariete N ^ suppl. ed. * sicut N 7 fatantium N 
* amplificato N f aecclesiam N 
3 ^ gesserant N t corr. Ra; quos N ^ concessum N ^ corr. Ra; imperios N 


14 Cf. Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, i, pr. 2 ("lethargum patitur, communem 
illusarum mentium morbum’). 

15 Cf. Gregory, Moralia in lob, iv. 16. 30: ‘in scriptura enim sacra umbra mortis 
aliquando obliuio mentis accipitur’ (CCS cxliii. 182). 

16 Disticha Catonis, i. 9 (‘noli desistere coeptis’); cf. also Lucan, De bello ciuili, iii. 144 
(‘desistere coepto"). 

U Cf. Alcuin, Epistulae, ccxxix: ‘unde quotidie avida cordis intentione . . . sollicitus 
eram" (MGH Epist. iv [= Epistolae Karolini Aevi i]. 373). 

35 The active infinitive (deferre) is used mistakenly where the passive form (deferri) is 
required. The stone will presumably have come from Barnack, some eighteen miles north- 
west of Ramsey (and three miles north-west of Peterborough), transported for most of the 
distance on the river Nene (old course), which flowed through Peterborough, then into and 
out of Whittlesey Mere, Ugg Mere, and Ramsey Mere respectively. See Godwin (Fenland, 
p. 100), who records the recovery of ‘several rough and large blocks’ of Barnack stone from 
the bed of Whittlesey Mere, evidently from a barge which had sunk. Darby (The Medieval 
Fenland, pp. 104—5) notes that the quarries of Barnack supplied the stone used in the 
cathedrals of Peterborough, Ely, and Lincoln, the abbeys of Crowland and Ramsey, and 
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so that they could fully expel the disease of lethargy,'* from which 
mental oblivion is born." 


2. When autumn had passed, he began not to 'desist from his 
beginnings, but with eager mental energy" he sought to acquire 
stone masons, who with the plumb-line of the ruler and the three- 
sided triangle and compasses would know how best to erect the 
foundations of the monastery. Having acquired them, he made mortar 
throughout the winter, and ordered stones to be brought; and as the 
sun was beginning to rise in the sign of the Ram [18 Mar.]," he 
began”? to lay the foundations of the church. And therefore, because 
he had fortified himself with the sign of the venerable cross,”! through 
which we all believe that we will be saved, he accordingly began to 
construct the church in the shape of a cross: a side-chapel in the east, 
and in the south and in the north; a tower in the middle, so that it 
would be supported by the side-chapels standing adjacent to it. 'T'o 
the expanded church he subsequently added a tower in the west, 
trusting greatly in the mercy of the highest King and in the support of 
St Benedict the abbot. 


3. Who, even if fortified by the genius of Homer, could express? 
how enthusiastically other fathers, inspired by the same spirit,” acted 
while all these things were continuously being accomplished at that 
place? It was done principally by the shepherds of the people and the 
leaders of the monks, since they clearly recognized that their mighty 
king, Edgar, wished it—he who was filled with the spirit of Christ,” 
Whom he honoured in the realm granted to him by Him. At that 


churches at Boston, Spalding, and Wisbech; he also refers to an agreement dated 1052 X 
1065 (Ramsey Cartulary, i. 192) whereby Ramsey agreed to pay 4,000 eels in Lent to 
Peterborough in return for building stone from Barnack. 

? According to Anglo-Saxon liturgical calendars, the sun enters Aries on 18 Mar.; see 
VSO i. 4 (above, p. 20 with n. 62). 

? The passive infinitive (initiari) is used mistakenly where the active form (initiare) is 
required. 

? On the cruciform structure of the church at Ramsey, see Gem, ‘Towards an 
iconography of Anglo-Saxon architecture’, pp. 13-14, who draws attention to the surviving 
Anglo-Saxon cruciform church at St Mary in Castro at Dover, on which see Taylor and 
Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 1. 214-17. 

” Jerome, Epistulae, xcvi. 3: ‘quasi diuino spiritu afflati (CSEL lv. 160). 

3 The passive infinitive (exprimi) is used mistakenly where the active form (exprimere) is 
required. 

^ A biblical phrase; cf. Gen. 41: 38 (‘qui spiritu Dei plenus sit’), Num. r4: 24, Luke 4: 1, 
Acts 7: 55, II: 24. 


Ra p. 435 


fo. r2* 
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preceptum, quod nemo infringere ausus erat nec temerario ore? 
contradicere. Precepit facundissimo pastori ecclesie Christi (que est 
in Cantia ciuitate)? ut ipse et /Epeluuoldus Wintonie ciuitatis 
decus," sed et Osuualdus Wigornensis episcopus scirent, ut omnia 
monasterii loca essent cum monachis constituta pariterque cum 
monialibus; quod mox mira et constanti uelocitate? patrauere, 
quia ardentes erant ‘in operibus suis"? et sancti in actibus suis. 


4. "Constituit uero Osuualdus pontifex duo monasteria, hoc est, in 
ciuitate quam rexit pontificali laude unum,?! alterum in Wincelcum,? 
^in quo^ prefecit Germanum (nostri monasterii decanum),? quem 
consecrauit et in loco constituit predicto, adsocians sibi fratres quibus 
preesse potuisset. Nobis autem preposuit Eadnodum,’** uirum 
prudentem; et iliis (qui sub eo erant in | ciuitate) anteposuit 
Wynsinum,* reuerendum presbiterum, qui erat apud nostri cenobii 


4 ** quo in N ^ xpelnodum N 


°5 Cf. the Homiliary of Paul the Deacon, Homiliae .Ivxxvii. de tempore: ‘quapropter 
taceant Pelagiani, qui ore temerario garriunt hominem sua virtute sine Dei adiutorio posse 
salvari! (PL xcv. 1259). Cf. also the sanction to various Anglo-Saxon charters of the 950s 
onwards (S 658, 673, etc.) ‘ausu temerario infringere’. 

26 On Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (960-88), see VSO iii. 9 (above, p. 72 with 


n. 99) 
27 


n Æthelwold, bishop of Winchester (963-84), see VSO iii. 9 (above, p. 72 with 
n. 100). 

28 Byrhtferth's reference is to the preface of the Regularis concordia: ‘non solum 
monachos uerum etiam sanctimoniales, patribus matribusque constitutis, ad Dei famulatum 
ubique per tantam sui regni amplitudinem deuotissime constituit [sci/. rex} (Reg. conc., ed. 
Symons, p. 2; ed. Symons and Spath, p. 70; ed. Kornexl, p. 2). 

? Cf. Alcuin, De ratione animae, c. 7: ‘quam pridem mira velocitate formauit’ (PL ci. 
642). 

3° A common biblical phrase; cf. 2 Chr. 32: 30 (‘in omnibus operibus suis’); Ps. 103 
(104): 31, 144 (145) 13, 17; Ecclus. 39: 19 (‘benedicite Dominum in operibus suis’); Baruch 
2: 9; Dan. 9: 14; 1 Macc. 3: 4, 7; Acts 7: 22 (‘potens in verbis et in operibus suis’). 

?! Of the various churches in Worcester, that of St Peter housed the bishop and his 
(secular, i.e. non-monastic) clergy. Oswald established a new monastery, dedicated to St 
Mary and intended for the use of Benedictine monks, in Worcester, probably in 966 (the 
dating is partly determined by the position which the foundation occupies in Byrhtferth's 
narrative, partly by the attestations of monks to the numerous leases issued by Oswald: see 
VSO iii. 5, above, pp. 58—60 with nn. 36, 38). It was not until 983 that permanent buildings 
for the new foundation of St Mary were completed (S 1345 = KCD 637). The remains of 
Bishop Oswald were interred in St Mary's in 1002. The new foundation continued to exist 
alongside St Peter's (which remained the seat of the bishop's throne) until some time in the 
late rrth c., when both buildings were demolished to make way for Wulfstan's new 
cathedral: see BEASE, pp. 488-90, and Barrow, ‘The community of Worcester’, pp. 89-96, 
as well as the important earlier studies by Atkins, "The church of Worcester and by Clarke 
and Dyer, ‘Anglo-Saxon and early Norman Worcester’. The precise locations and 
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same time there was in force a law of this same powerful king, which 
no one dared to infringe nor to gainsay through dangerous speech.? It 
enjoined upon the eloquent pastor [Dunstan] of Christ Church 
(which is in the city of Canterbury)? that he and Æthelwold, the 
glory of Winchester," as well as Oswald bishop of Worcester, should 
know that all monastic sites should be established with monks and 
likewise with nuns;? they straightway implemented this injunction 
with astonishing and unwavering speed,” because they were ardent 
‘in their good works"? and venerable in their deeds. 


4. Bishop Oswald established two monasteries, that is to say, one in 
the city [Worcester], which he administered himself with episcopal 
authority,’ and the other in Winchcombe,? over which he placed 
Germanus (the dean of our monastery),? whom he consecrated [as 
abbot] and established in the aforementioned place, assigning monks 
to him over whom he could exercise authority. He placed Eadnoth 
[Senior], a scrupulous man, in charge of us; and in charge of those 
monks who were under his authority at Worcester he placed 
Wynsige,? the venerable priest, who had been trained in the school 


alignments (whether they were located side by side or end to end) of St Peter's and St 
Mary's are not certainly known, but probably lay on the site of the present cathedral: see 
Baker and Holt, ‘The city of Worcester in the tenth century’, pp. 143-4. 

2 Winchcombe was an important Mercian royal centre, which was the site of a church 
from at least the reign of King Cenwulf (796-821), which housed the relics of St Kenelm 
(OE Cynehelm), the son of Cenwulf, and was the burial place of King Cenwulf himself. By 
the mid-rrth c., there were two churches, axially aligned, in Winchcombe, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that one of these, that dedicated to St Peter, was the original 
mausoleum, and that a second church, the abbey church dedicated to St Mary, was built by 
Oswald to house Benedictine monks, exactly like the arrangement at Worcester (see 
previous note). The date of the foundation of the abbey is not precisely known (see 
Heads, p. 78); but a set of 12th-c. Winchcombe annals in London, BL, Cotton Tiberius 
E. iv, fos. 1-27, contains the following entry for 966: ‘.dcccclxvi. Germanus uir religiosus a 
sancto Osuualdo factus est abbas Winchecumb’ (fo. r7"), and this date would suit the 
context of Byrhtferth's narrative, implying that Oswald's three principal monastic 
foundations—St Mary Worcester, St Mary Winchcombe, and St Benedict Ramsey— 
took place in the same year (966). See BEASE, p. 480, and esp. Bassett, ‘A probable 
Mercian royal mausoleum at Winchcombe’, pp. 85-9. 

33 On Germanus, see VSO iii. 7 (above, p. 64 with n. 58); he is here designated decanus 
(an office described both in RSB, c. 21, and the Consuetudines Floriacenses antiquiores, c. 4) 
by Byrhtferth for the first time. 

? Although N here reads 4pe/nodum, there is no doubt that the first prior of Ramsey was 
the monk named Eadnoth Senior, not some otherwise unknown /Ethelnoth: see VSO iii. 18, 
Chron. Rames., p. 40, and Heads, p. 61; the text of N has been emended accordingly (for the 
frequent confusion in N of dithematic OE names, see above, p. xcix). 

? As Byrhtferth notes, Wynsige had been trained in the monastic school at Ramsey 
(apud nostri cenobii gimnasium), presumably in the years immediately following its 
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gimnasium eruditus, cui adnexuit quosdam fratres ex nostro choro. 
Sic inclita gens^ subito est exornata lucifluis luminaribus uelut estas, 
cum flauescunt campi liliis et rosis atque collocasiis^ necne multis? 
aliarum generibus. Subdidit ergo (se) rex regi regum; omnis 
decus? cepit sollicitius subdi Deo, quoniam dum caput summum 
regitur clementer ab eo, membra cetera gloriosius atque honestius 
reguntur. Eodem tempore mira direxit munera imperatori? per 
JEscuuium? abbatem* et Wulfmarum militem suum;" qui ei 
rursum detulerunt mirabiliora munera, que pactum firmissime pacis 
firmauerunt." Extitit uero—ut regi condecet —munificus sua dapsi- 
litate. Pro qua largiflua donatione eum reges ceterarum gentium 
magnifice laudabant; et quoniam iram" ferocis leonis habuit contra 
inimicos, pertimuerunt eum uicini reges et principes. 


5. Ipse autem dilexit miro affectu? patrem Osuualdum, cuius in 
capite duas coronas imposuit; hoc est, contulit ipsi prius episcopatum 
Merciorum gentis, et postmodum, Northanymbrorum.^ Cui precepit 


c d e 


corr. Winterbottom; 
corr. Ra; ira N 


corr. Ra; genus N corr. Winterbottom; collocasia N 
multarum N ^ suppl. ed. * corr. Ra; abbatum N h 
foundation in 966. According to John of Worcester, Wynsige was called to Worcester in 969 
in order to become dean of the monks of St Mary's, Worcester: ‘Ramesiensem cenobitam 
Wynsinum, magne religionis uirum, loco decani prefecit’ (JW ii. 418; cf. Heads, p. 83), and 
the same date is repeated in the aforementioned ‘Winchcombe Annals’ (BL, Cotton 
Tiberius E. iv, fo. 17"). Cf. Barrow, ‘The community of Worcester’, pp. 97-8. 


3$ A purple passage which is much indebted to poetic language; cf. Caelius Sedulius, CP 
praef. 13 (‘cerea gemmatis flavescunt mella canistris’), a line which is quoted by Aldhelm 
(prDV c. 4: ed. Ehwald, p. 232), and on which Aldhelm modelled several hexameters: 
Enigmata, li. 2 (‘fulgida de croceo flavescunt culmina flore’), lii. 4 (‘sed nunc exterius 
flavescunt corpore flore"). On poeticism in Byrhtferth's prose, see Lapidge, ‘Poeticism in 
pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin prose’, pp. 334-6, and above, pp. l-lvii. For the construction 
multis aliarum generibus, cf. VSO iii. 16: ‘piscium multa genera’ (above, p. 88). 

77 An example of Byrhtferth’s occasional delight in polyptoton (rex—regi—regum). 

38 Note that Byrhtferth (if what he wrote has been accurately reproduced by the scribe of 
N) apparently thought that decus was masculine (it is neuter); cf. VSE ii. 4 (‘sed et ille 
decus"), and discussion above, p. lxi. 

?? The emperor in question is Otto I ‘the Great’ (936-73). The embassy is discussed in 
detail by Leyser, "The Ottonians and Wessex’, pp. 95-7. I do not know why Leyser 
(followed by Bullough, ‘St Oswald’, p. 15, and Brooks, ODNB xlii. 82) states that Oswald 
took part in the embassy to Germany: certainly Byrhtferth does not say so. Leyser dates the 
English embassy to the autumn of 972, and suggests that it met Otto at Frankfurt. Note that 
Byrhtferth places the embassy to Otto I before Oswald's trip to Rome to collect the pallium 
(VSO iv. 5); since Oswald's predecessor as archbishop of York, Oscytel, died on 31 Oct. 
971, the trip to Rome is unlikely to have taken place before spring 972. 

4 This abbot's name was transcribed inaccurately by Raine as Aetherius, a error which 
has misled a century of scholarship, including Karl Leyser (as cited in the previous note). 
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of our monastery and to whom he assigned certain monks from our 
own company. Thus this distinguished people [the English] were 
very quickly adorned with brilliant luminaries just as the summer- 
time, when the fields grow golden with lilies and roses and flowering 


beans, as well as many kinds of others [sci/. flowers]? King Edgar, 


therefore, subjected himself to the King of kings; the entire 


ecclesiastical order? began punctiliously to be subjected to God, 
since when the head is governed mercifully by Him, all the remaining 
members are ruled more virtuously and respectably. At that same 
time Edgar sent some wonderful gifts to the [German] emperor? 
through the agency of Abbot /Escwig? and Wulfmzr, his thegn;*! 
they brought back to him even more wonderful gifts, which served to 
establish a treaty of steadfast peace.” The king [Edgar] was bountiful 
in his generosity, as befits a king. As a result of his abundant 
generosity, the kings of other peoples praised him exceedingly; and 
because he displayed the rage of a savage lion against his enemies, 
neighbouring kings and princes feared him. 


5. King Edgar loved Bishop Oswald with great affection," and 
placed on his head two crowns: that is to say, he first bestowed on 
him the episcopacy of the Mercian peoples, and subsequently, that of 
the Northumbrians.** Edgar commanded Oswald to go with haste to 


/Escwig was abbot of Bath, c.963-¢.975 (cf. Heads, p. 28 with Keynes, Atlas, Table LV, and 
discussion below). This same /Escwig subsequently became bishop of Dorchester, ¢.975- 
1002. See Hart, ECNENM, pp. 281-3, and discussion below, n. 141. 

*' No ealdorman named Wulfmer attests charters of King Edgar (see Keynes, Atlas, 
Table LVI), which implies that Byrhtferth was here using the term miles in a wider sense 
than merely ‘ealdorman’ (his usage in this regard is not consistent: see VSO iii. 13 (above, 
p. 80 with n. 135). A thegn named Wulfmzr received a grant from King Edgar in 973 (S 
793 = BCS 1291); otherwise he occurs as witness to charters of Edgar dated 968 and 972 
(Keynes, Atlas, Table LVII). 

* According to Karl Leyser, the establishment of the pactum pacis ‘meant almost 
certainly that the partners to the agreement bound themselves to treat one another’s fideles 
and subjects, for instance, merchants, benevolently, and perhaps also an engagement not to 
favour one another's enemies should these seek refuge at the contracting party's court? 
("The Ottonians and Wessex’, pp. 95-6). Leyser also points out that Otto’s more lavish gifts 
to Edgar might be thought to imply inferiority on the emperor's behalf: ibid. p. 96 n. 113, 
and Hannig, ‘Ars donandi". 

9$ For the phrase miro affectu, cf. Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini, c. 2: ‘pro quibus 
rebus ita sibi omnes commilitones suos deuinxerat, ut eum miro adfectu uenerarentur 
(CSEL i. 112); the wording is imitated by Wulfstan, Vita S. Ethelwoldi, c. 40: ‘subito uelut 
oues ex lupis efficerentur, et eum miro affectu uenerarentur’ (ed. Lapidge and Winterbot- 
tom, pp. 60-2). Byrhtferth may have remembered either source. 

^ Oswald was bishop of Worcester from 961, and of York— which he held in plurality, 
uncanonically, with Worcester, from 972 (HBC, p. 224). The vacancy in the archbishopric 
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ut ad limina sanctorum properaret apostolorum;? cuius imperiis 
libens paruit.” Miles precellens Christi, flagrans superno desiderio," 
undisonos fluctus salsi maris pertransit, et ad sanctorum limina 
peruenit gaudens apostolorum." Habuit secum omnem honorem et 
multa milia " denariorum; cum quibus sibi laudem a Deo et homini- 
bus adquisiuit et brachium aeterne retributionis, largiendo elemosinas 
per monasteria, per uillas, per castella, per rura, perque ciuitates. *? 
Reuersus almus pater ad solum proprium, odas reddidit summo Iesu 
qui sibi destinauit sue sedis ministrum Raphahelem archangelum.?? 
Susceptus est digniter a rege sicut semper; cui benedictionem 
apostolice sedis et suam aduexit, quem secum sedere precepit, 
quem pro spiritali patre habebat, sciens ipsum secundum Deum 
prelatum esse magis quam subditum. 


6. Instabat eo tempore sacrum tempus quo, solito more, archiepis- 
copi et alii omnes aduenirent sacerdotes preclari, et conspicui abbates, 
ac religiose abbatisse, ac cuncti duces, prefecti et iudices, siue omnis 
quod dici conuenit dignitas late et spaciose regionis: ‘a solis ortu et 


occasu, ab Aquilone et mari’,” ‘exiit edictum"! imperatoris, ut ad 


eum confluerent.? Non enim ita ad eum confluxerat sue gentis 


5 ° corr. Winterbottom; patrauit N 


of York was created by the death of Oscytel on 31 Oct. 971. Although Oswald may have 
been elected soon after that (i.e. still in 971), he was not canonically archbishop of York 
until he had received the pallium from the pope, probably in mid-972 (see below, n. 47). 


55 For the phrase limina apostolorum, cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 25: ‘in urbe Roma et 
apostolorum et martirum limina circuisti’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 259); Bede, In Samuhelem, iv, 
prohemium: ‘ad beatorum apostolorum limina sancta properanti’ (CCSL cxix. 212); VCM, 
praef. ad Iohannem: ‘obsecro cum ad limina beatorum apostolorum . . . perueneris’ (ed. 
Jaager, p. 57); Historia abbatum, 1. 2: *propter adoranda apostolorum limina Romam uenire 
disponens’ (ed. Plummer, VBOH i. 365); and HE v. 7, 9, 19 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, 
Pp. 470, 476, 516). On the practice, see Ságmüller, ‘Die Visitatio liminum bis Bonifaz 
VIII., pp. 81-7. 

^5 Cf. Augustine, In loannis euangelium. Tractatus .cxxiv., xviii. 7: ‘quantum ille qui 
nondum isto superno desiderio rapitur, terrenis desideriis praegrauatus’ (CCS LL xxxvi. 184); 
and Gregory, Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia, ii. 30: ‘fit mens in superno desiderio anxia’ (CCSL 
cxli. 261). 

*” The precise dates of Oswald's trip to Rome to receive the pallium are difficult to 
establish. He may have been elected to the archbishopric of York soon after the death of 
Oscytel, his kinsman, on 31 Oct. 971; but since Oscytel’s death occurred late in the year, it 
would not have been feasible to cross the Channel before spring of 972. Byrhtferth places 
Edgar's embassy to Otto I before Oswald's trip. If the embassy (which likewise cannot be 
precisely dated) set out for Germany as soon as cross-Channel travel became possible in 
spring of 972, the embassy may have reached Frankfurt before Oswald reached Rome. In 
972 the pope was John XIII (965—72). Note also that Byrhtferth later recycled his 
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the thresholds of the holy apostles [i.e. to Rome];*” Oswald willingly 
obeyed his commands. The excellent soldier of Christ, burning with 
heavenly desire, crosses the bounding waves of the salt sea and 
arrives rejoicing at the thresholds of the holy apostles." He had with 
him every kind of distinction and many thousands of pounds; with 
these he acquired personal praise in the sight of God and men, and 
acquired the arm of eternal retribution by bestowing alms on 
monasteries, on villages, on burhs, on the countryside, and on 
towns.? When the holy father returned to his native land, he gave 
prayers of thanksgiving to Jesus, Who had sent to him the minister of 
His own throne, the archangel Raphael. Oswald was worthily 
received by the king, as always; he conveyed to the king the pope's 
blessing and his own. The king ordered Oswald to sit beside him, 
since the king treated Oswald as his spiritual father, knowing that in 
God's eyes he was preferred rather than subjected. 


6. At that time it was the holy season when, in accordance with 
custom, the archbishops and all the other distinguished bishops and 
the glorious abbots and religious abbesses, and all the ealdormen, 
reeves, and judges—or rather everyone whom it is fitting to describe 
as the nobility of this wide and spacious realm—were all to assemble. 
From ‘the sun’s rising in the east, from the west, from the north, and 


from the sea'?? ‘went out the king’s edict,?! that all these persons 


should assemble in his presence.” This splendid and glorious army of 


description of Oswald's trip to Rome in recording Bishop Ecgwine's trip to Rome in VSE i. 
13: ‘presul quoque flagrans superno desiderio undisonos fluctus maris pertransit, et ad 
sanctorum limina peruenit gaudens apostolorum’ (below, p. 230). 

55 As Bullough notes (‘St Oswald’, p. 16), Oswald’s generosity, indeed profligacy, 
created a dangerous precedent for later English archhbishops travelling to Rome to receive 
the pallium. Half a century later, Bishop Wulfstan (II) of Worcester wrote to the pope 
protesting about monetary demands in connection with receiving the pallium: see Levison, 
England and the Continent, pp. 241-8, and Bethurum, ‘A letter of protest from the English 
bishops to the pope'. Note also that the wording here is indebted to Caelius Sedulius, CP 
iii. 24 (‘oppida rura casas uicos castella peragrans’), recycled by Bede, HE iii. 28 (ed. 
Colgrave and Mynors, p. 316), and is used again by Byrhtferth at VSE i. 11 (below, p. 224 


with n. 55). 

2 Cf. VSE ii. 1 (below, p. 236): ‘destinauit sue sedis ministrum sanctum Raphaelem 
archangelum'. 

5? Ps. 106 (107): 3; also quoted by Byrhtferth, Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
p. 200). 5! Luke 2: r. 


52 The occasion of this great assembly of ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries was a 
meeting (perhaps an extraordinary one) of the witan; as we know from ASC, the meeting 
took place at Pentecost (11 May) 973 at Bath: ‘in this year Edgar, ruler of the English, with a 
great company, was consecrated king in the ancient borough, Acemannesceaster—the men 
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admirabilis et gloriosus exercitus ut eum expellerent, uel consilium 
facerent ut eum morti traderent uel ligno suspenderent (sicut olim 
infelices Iudei benignum gesserunt lesum),? sed tam rationabili 
scientia undique aduentitabant et cum gaudio accelerabant, ut eum 
episcopi reuerentissimi benedicerent, ungerent, consecrarent— 
Christo largiente, ex quo uel a quo summe benedictionis et sancte 
religionis unctio beata processit.** Tunc accessit preclare festiuitatis 
splendor et sollempnitas instabat sancti spiritus, quando hec agebatur, 
quando cuncti ueniebant ad consecrandum gloriosum regem, cuius 
sceptrigera gloria tunc lucidius refulsit et diadema aurea? resplen- 
duit, cuius pulchritudo aurifluo metallo comparari poterat. Corona- 
tum atque electum regem gloria et honore perduxerunt ad ecclesiam, 
quo | conuentus erat omnium optimatum eius, quemque expectabat 
omnis plebs; cum quo ibant et reuertebantur " probatissimi uiri et 
dignissimi abbates, niueis uestibus induti, ostro atque (peplo)’ 
cooperti." 


7. Hunc inclitum exercitum sequebantur matrone eximii? uirtutis, 
abbatisse cum filiabus gloriosis; quos et quas multitudo presbiterorum 
(quos gerontas (uel)' seniores appellabant)? secuti sunt cum agmi- 
nibus clericorum. Acceperunt?? dehinc duo episcopi manus regis, qui 


6 ° suppl. ed. t corporis N 
7 ° suppl. ed. 


who dwell in this island also call it by another name, Bath. There great joy had come to all 
on that blessed day which the children of men call and name the day of Pentecost. There 
was assembled a crowd of priests, a great throng of learned monks’ (trans. Whitelock, 
pp. 76-7). In 973 the abbot of Bath—in some sense the host of the meeting—was the 
Æscwig who a year previously had conducted Edgar's embassy to the German emperor 
Otto I (see above, n. 39), and it is difficult not to wonder if something which /Escwig had 
observed in Germany led to the suggestion that Edgar should be formally consecrated 
(some fourteen years after he had assumed the throne of all England); see also below, n. 54. 


53 For Byrhtferth’s anti-Semitism (which derives solely from the biblical text, not from 
personal contact with Jews), see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 44), iv. 13, and iv. 18 (below, 
pp. 126, 138 with nn. 124, 174). 

55 There has been much discussion of the purpose of the ceremony at Bath described by 
Byrhtferth and ASC (s.a. 973): why, if Edgar had been ruling all England since 959, did he 
need to be anointed as king some fourteen years later? The most plausible explanation is 
given in terms of the inauguration rituals instituted by Frankish and German ecclesiastics 
during the course of the ninth century, in which a king was anointed, perhaps years after 
having been formally crowned, when an event such as the acquisition of new territories 
occurred: see Bouman, Sacring and Crowning, pp. 17-19; Nelson, ‘Inauguration rituals’, 
esp. pp. 63-70; and, for Frankish evidence, Brühl, *Fránkischer Krénungsbrauch’, p. 306. 
Furthermore, there are many striking parallels between the service for the consecration of a 
bishop and the present anointing of Edgar, as described by Byrhtferth: see Jones, ‘The 
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his realm did not assemble thus in order to depose him, or to take the 
decision to put him to death or hang him (as the cursed Jews once did 
to our kindly Jesus),? but rather they came for the entirely plausible 
reason, and hastened there with joy, that the venerable bishops should 
bless, anoint, and consecrate him—in Christ's bounty, out of Whom 
and from Whom proceeded the hallowed anointing of the highest 
blessing and of holy religion.” Then the glory of the distinguished 
occasion drew nigh, and the solemnity of the Holy Spirit was present, 
when these things were performed, when everyone came together to 
consecrate the renowned king, whose sceptre-bearing glory then 
shone more brightly, whose golden diadem? then glistened, whose 
beauty could be compared to metallic gold. In glory and dignity they 
led the king, crowned and chosen, to the church, where the throng of 
his thegns was assembled, and where all the people awaited him; the 
excellent men and the distinguished abbots went and returned with 
him, all of them dressed in snow-white albs?? covered with purple. 


7. This distinguished throng was followed by ladies of outstanding 
virtue," by abbesses with their glorious charges; a multitude of 
priests (whom they call gerontas or seniors") followed these men 
and women, together with a crowd of clerics. Then two bishops 
took? the king's hands and led him to the church, with everyone 


significance of the regal consecration of Edgar’, esp. pp. 386—9, who observes inter alia that 
in 973 Edgar will have been about 30 years old, the canonical age for the consecration of a 
bishop. 

55 Note that Byrhtferth (as his text is reproduced in N) takes diadema as feminine rather 
than neuter; cf. VSO iv. 7: ‘deponendo prius diademam' (below, p. 108). 

55 Cf. Bede, HE i. r9 (reporting how St Germanus of Auxerre was miraculously cured 
through a nocturnal vision): *quadam nocte candentem niueis uestibus uidit sibi adesse 
personam’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 60). 

57 Note that Byrhtferth (if what he wrote has been accurately reproduced by the scribe of 
N) apparently thought that uirtus was masculine (eximii); if the error is scribal, eximii should 
be emended to eximie. But there is pervasive confusion of grammatical gender in 
Byrhtferth's Latin: see above, pp. lxi-lxii. 

8 Bede, De orthographia: ‘At Gregorius, “Vndecima uero", inquit, “est aetas quae 
decrepita uel ueterana dicitur, unde Graeci ualde seniores non gerontas, sed presbyteros 
appellant" ' (CCS cxxiiiA. 51). Bede is quoting Gregory, Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia, i. 19 
(CCSL cxli. 145). It is probable that seniores originated as an interlinear gloss on gerontas 
(hence uel was omitted by N, who simply incorporated the gloss into the text). 

? Although this description of the consecration of Edgar has the feel of an eyewitness 
report, Byrhtferth was in fact basing his account on a liturgical ordo ad consecrandum regem 
which he presumably found in a pontifical service-book near to hand at Ramsey: see 
Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 70-3. The ordo in question, called the ‘Second 
English Ordo’, is preserved in five Anglo-Saxon pontificals roughly contemporary with 
Byrhtferth (see Nelson, Politics and Ritual, pp. 361-74): Cambridge, CCC 146 (Winchester, 
s. xi^) [Gneuss 46]; London, BL, Add. 57337 (Christ Church, Canterbury, s. x/xi) [Gneuss 
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eum deduxerunt ad ecclesiam, cunctis alta et modulata concinentibus 
uoce hanc antiphonam: ‘Firmetur manus tua et exaltetur dextera tua; 
justitia et iudicium preparatio sedis tue; misericordia et ueritas 
precedant faciem tuam." Hac finita antiphona, ‘Gloria patri et filio 
et spiritui sancto’ adiunxerunt.$ Cumque peruenissent in ecclesiam 
et rex ante altare se prosterneret, deponendo prius diademam de 
capite, incepit princeps episcoporum Dunstanus ymnum glorificum 
excelsa uoce, ‘Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur.'*' Ipse 
autem nequaquam potuit se propter gaudium et regis humilitatem" 
abstinere a fletu, quia intellexit quod gens ista non meruisset tam 
humilem tamque sapientem habere (rectorem)? Finito ymno, 
eleuauerunt episcopi regem a terra. Tria—interrogante archiepis- 
copo—iura promisit se seruaturum:? "Inprimis promitto ut ecclesia 
Dei et omnis populus Christianus ueram pacem nostro arbitrio in 
omni tempore conseruet; aliud promitto, ut rapacitates et omnes 
iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam; tertium, ut in omnibus 
iudiciis aequitatem et misericordiam precipiam, ut mihi et uobis 
indulgeat suam misericordiam clemens et misericors Deus.'^* Expli- 
citis promissionibus, stetit archipresul et orauit pro eo orationes que 
in illorum libris scripte sunt.? Deinde secundam (orationem)" dixit 
Osuualdus Christi minister satis eleganter post hec, sicut constituit 
pater cuius imperiis omnes parebant. Peracta consecratione, unxerunt 
eum et nobili concentu decantauerunt antiphonam, *Vnxerunt Salo- 
monem Sadoc sacerdos et Nathan propheta regem in Gion’, et 
"accedentes dixerunt, ‘Viuat rex in eternum! Óó Post unctionem 
dedit ei archiepiscopus anulum; dehinc cinxit illum gladio; et post 
t corr. Ra; humilitate N * suppl. ed. 7^ suppl. ed. 


302]; London, BL, Cotton Claudius A. iii, fos. 9718 + 87—105 (Christ Church, Canterbury, 
s. xi™**) [Gneuss 313]; London, BL, Cotton Vitellius A. vii (Ramsey, s. xi™*“; but note that 
the ‘Second English Ordo’ was added to the manuscript at Exeter, s. xi?/*) [Gneuss 397]; 
and Paris, BNF, lat. 943 (Sherborne, s. x/xi) [Gneuss 879]. Of these, the ordo in 
Cambridge, CCC 146 has been printed by Legg, English Coronation Records, pp. 15-23, 
and that in BL, Cotton Claudius A. iii by Turner, The Claudius Pontificals, pp. 89—95, from 
which quotations in the following notes are taken. 


6° The Claudius Pontificals, ed. Turner, p. 89: ‘quem [scil. regem] de conuentu seniorum 
per manus producant duo episcopi ad ecclesiam et clerus hanc decantet antiphonam duobus 
episcopis precinentibus. Antiphon. “Firmetur manus tua" ut supra. V. “Gloria patri". The 
antiphon Firmetur manus tua is from Ps. 88 (89): 14-15. 

6l Tbid.: ‘Perueniens rex ad ecclesiam prosternat se coram altare et ymnizetur: Te deum 
laudamus. Te dominum confitemur." * 

€ Cf. VSE iii. 5: ‘tam sapientem . . . habere rectorem’ (below, p. 262). 

& The Claudius Pontificals, ed. Turner, p. 89: ‘Quo finetenus ymnizato, rex erigatur de 
solo et ab episcopis et a plebe electus. Hec tria se seruaturum iura promittat. 
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singing, in high and modulated voice, the following antiphon: ‘Let 
thy hand be strengthened and thy right hand exalted; justice and 
judgement are the preparation of thy throne; let mercy and truth go 
before thy face? When the antiphon was finished, they added, ‘Glory 
be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. When they 
had arrived in the church and the king had prostrated himself before 
the altar, Dunstan, the foremost of the bishops, having first taken the 
diadem from his head, began to intone this hymn of praise [the 72 
Deum] in a lofty voice: *We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord.'?' Because of his joy and the king’s humility, 
Dunstan was not able to restrain himself from weeping, because he 
realized that this people did not deserve to have a ruler so humble and 
so wise.” When the Te Deum was finished, the bishops raised up the 
king from the ground. In response to the archbishop's questioning, 
the king promised that he would keep three promises:? ‘I promise in 
the first instance that the church of God and the entire Christian 
populace shall under my authority keep true peace at all times; I also 
promise that I shall proscribe theft and all manner of wickedness for 
persons of all stations; and thirdly, that in all judgements I shall 
enjoin justice and mercy, so that our kind and merciful God shall 
grant His mercy to me and you.'^* When these promises had been 
made, the archbishop stood up and recited those prayers for the king 
which are found in [pontifical] service-books.® After these prayers 
Oswald, the vicar of Christ, recited in a suitable manner a second 
prayer, as the holy father whose commands everyone obeys had 
stipulated. When the service of consecration was complete, they 
anointed him and in exalted harmony chanted the antiphon, ‘And 
Sadoc the priest, and Nathan the prophet have anointed Solomon 
king in Gihon’, and drawing near him they said, ‘May the king live 
forever! After the anointing the archbishop gave him a ring; then he 
girded him with a sword; and after that he placed a crown on his 


*' [bid. p. 9o: ‘Haec tria populo christiano et mihi subdito in Christi promitto nomine. 
Inprimis ut ecclesia Dei et omnis populus christianus ueram pacem nostro arbitrio in omni 
tempore seruet. Aliud ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam. 
Tertium, ut in omnibus iudiciis aequitatem et misericordiam praecipiam, ut mihi et uobis 
indulgeat misericordiam clemens et misericors Deus.’ 

95 The orationes in question (which Byrhtferth apparently tired of copying) are printed 
ibid. pp. 90-1; the prayer said by Oswald is presumably that with the rubric Consecratio 
regis ab episcopo qui arcem tenuerit super eum dicenda (p. 91). 

6 Ibid. p. 9r: ‘Hic unguatur oleo et hec cantetur antiphona. Antiphona. *Vncxerunt 
Salomonem Sadoch sacerdos et Nathan propheta regem in Gion" [3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 1: 45] et 


accedentes dixerunt, “Viuat rex in eternum"? 
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hec dedit coronam in capite, et benedictionem; contulit ipsi et 
sceptrum atque uirgam.°’ Que omnia compleuit prephatus episcopus, 
et missam peregit, et diem sollempnem fecerunt. Non ibidem bucine 
sonitus auditus’ est, uel salpix ioculatoris; sed erant more sapientis- 
simi Salomonis cuncta honeste patrata, quo unusquisque iuxta suam 
etatem et suum posse bibebat. Episcopi prestantissimi Dunstanus 
uenerandus atque Osuualdus reuerendus in solio sublimato cum rege 
eleuati sunt. Qui tam elegans esse dinoscitur et formosus sermone et 
opere, ut nil audire uel conspicere ualuisset preter honorem et laudem 
que ei a ducibus piis et a militibus eximiis atque prefectis ditatis 
exhibita est. Rex autem coronatus lauro et roseo decoratus honore, 
cum episcopis (sicut prephati sumus) erat; cum quo speciosi duces et 
omnis Anglorum dignitas gloriose fulserunt, gaudentes in superno 
rege qui eis talem concessit regem habere, in cuius mente erat 
misericordia et ueritas. Regina uero cum abbatibus et abbatissis 
conuiuium habuit. Que uestita carbasea ueste erat, (splendide)^ 
circumamicta, uarietate lapillorum et margaritarum suffulta, 
elatius | (precellens)* ceteris matronis; quam compsit regalis dignitas, 
quoniam post mortem pretiosi ducis thalamum regis promeruit 
introire. Peractis egregiis nuptiis regalis thori, reuersi sunt omnes 
in locum suum, benedicentes regem pariter et reginam, pacis eis 
tranquillitatem desiderantes quam antiqui promeruerunt reges.” 


8. Antistes Christi Osuualdus totis uiribus suum opus in insula 
predilecta gessit cum egregii ducis /Epeluuini auxilio, in cuius erat 
ille locus predio. Fuit autem satis prosper ipse Osuualdus, beatus uir, 
quia "omnia quecumque incepit, semper adiutorium diuinum implor- 
auit, illud Ecclesiastes" recordans: ‘Quodcumque potes, instanter 
operare."? Sunt denique in prouincia Merciorum, que Huuicces’ 


* audita N ^ suppl. ed. * suppl. ed. 
8 ^" edide N ^ Wicisca N 


57 These various actions are specified in the rubrics ibid. pp. 92—3; the accompanying 
benedictio is presumably the benedictio ad regem, inc. ‘Extendat omnipotens Dominus 
dexteram suae benedictionis (p. 93). 

68 Before her marriage to King Edgar in 964, /Elfthryth, daughter of the ealdorman 
Ordgar, had been married to Æthelwold (II), brother of /Ethelwine, ealdorman of East 
Anglia. Æthelwold died in 962; see VSO iti. 14 (above, p. 84 with n. 149). 

6° Byrhtferth’s narrative is at its most confusing here. He presumably wanted simply to 
say, ‘When the royal feasting had finished, everyone went home’. But since he had referred 
to the marriage of Edgar and /Elfthryth in the previous sentence, he ill-advisedly referred to 
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head, and said a blessing; he handed to him both the sceptre and the 
rod.” The aforementioned bishop [Dunstan] completed all these rites 
and then said Mass, and they made it a day of celebration. The sound 
of the battle-trumpet was not heard there, nor the comedian's hooter; 
but all things were properly done after the manner of wise King 
Solomon, whereby everyone drank in accordance with his age and his 
capacity. The foremost bishops—the venerable Dunstan and the 
reverend Oswald—were raised up with the king on his lofty 
throne. He was recognized to be so elegant and so pleasing in word 
and deed, that nothing could be heard or seen besides the glory and 
praise which was shown to him by his loyal ealdormen and excellent 
thegns and wealthy reeves. The king, crowned with laurel and 
decorated in roseate splendour, was, as I have said, sitting with 
bishops; with him also were all the handsome ealdormen and all the 
English nobility, gleaming attractively and rejoicing in the Heavenly 
King Who bestowed on them such a king, in whose mind dwelled 
mercy and truth. The queen, together with the abbots and abbesses, 
had a separate feast. Being dressed in linen garments and robed 
splendidly, adorned with a variety of precious stones and pearls, she 
loftily surpassed the other ladies present; a regal bearing was befitting 
to her, since after the death of (her husband) the distinguished 
ealdorman [Æthelwold (II), eldest son of /Ethelstan *Half-King], 
she had been found worthy to marry the king. When the excellent 
ceremonial of the royal feast was complete, everyone returned home, 
blessing the king and also the queen, wishing the same tranquillity of 
peace for them that ancient kings had enjoyed.” 


8. Oswald, Christ's bishop, promoted his enterprise on the afore- 
mentioned island [Ramsey] with all his might, and with the assistance 
of the excellent ealdorman /Ethelwine, on whose estates the mon- 
astery lay. This same Oswald, blessed man, was rather fortunate, 
since in beginning any enterprise whatsoever he always sought divine 
aid, remembering that verse of Ecclesiastes: ‘Whatsoever thy hand is 
able to do, do it earnestly.” Accordingly, in that province of the 


the royal couple as regalis t(h )orus (lit. ‘the royal union"), and to the feast following the royal 
anointing as a (wedding) feast’, nuptiae. Although both torus and nuptiae have unambiguous 
connotations of a wedding, the sentence means no more than *when the excellent feast of the 
royal couple was completed, everyone returned home’, etc. In any event, there is no 
reference here to a ceremony of anointing the queen (pace John, Orbis Britanniae, p. 286, 
and Nelson, Politics and Ritual, p. 373). 

7 Eccles. 9: ro. 
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dicitur," septem monasteria constructa que sub regimine tanti 
pontificis stabant, constituta a rege (et) patribus, sicut superius 
exorsi sumus.” Est denique monasterium quod dicitur Perscora,” 
distans sex miliariis a Wigreceastre, in quo fuit quidam abbas 
nomine’ Foldbirhtus, qui durus hominibus uisus est qui nesciunt 
secreta intueri que sunt in homine, sed iudicant secundum faciem. 
Solent plerique mala que conspiciunt in hominibus dicere, bona uero 
tacere, ignorantes illud dignissimi Bede dictum doctoris: ‘Beatius est 
bona de ignotis quam mala dicere? Infirmatus est ipse abbas forti 
languore, qui remisit post Germanum abbatem (cuius mentionem 
superius fecimus), ? quique misit post /Elfhegum abbatem sibi 
admodum gratum." Cumque uenissent, fecit—ut mos religiosorum 


c 


corr. Winterbottom; constitutis N 7^ suppl. ed. * nomen N 


17L For the form of the name of the territory of the Hwicce, see SE iii. 1: ‘rex illius 
prouincie que Huuicces dicitur’. The prouincia of the Hwicce embraced Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, and part of Warwickshire; see Hooke, The Anglo-Saxon Landscape, pp. 3— 
23, and VSE iii. 1 (below, p. 254 with n. 5). 

72 There is some debate about what seven monasteries are in question. Certainly St 
Mary's, Worcester, and Winchcombe, whose foundation Byrhtferth described in VSO iv. 4. 
To these may be added Pershore (described in the following sentence), Evesham, refounded 
some time during Edgar's reign (see below, p. 300 n. 112), and possibly Westbury on Trym 
(VSO iii. 8), although the small community of monks had been transferred from Westbury 
to Ramsey in 966, and nothing further is known of it until the mid-r11th c. (Heads, p. 97). 
This leaves two monasteries. Deerhurst and Gloucester have often been suggested (e.g. by 
Knowles, MO, pp. 51-2, and Brooks, ODNB xlii. 82). On Deerhurst, see BEASE, pp. 138- 
9; Byrhtferth’s account of the death of Foldbriht, abbot of Pershore (below), lends support 
to the argument in favour of Deerhurst. Nothing whatsoever is known of Gloucester until 
1022 (Heads, p. 52). 

73 Pershore was founded c.970; its first abbot was Foldbriht (see following note). What 
purports to be the foundation charter of Pershore (S 786 — BCS 1282) is dated 972 and 
records a very substantial endowment of some 370 hides; see discussion by John, Orbis 
Britanniae, pp. 199—203. Although its existence during the period of the ‘anti-monastic’ 
reaction cannot be verified, it had a succession of abbots from the early rith c. until the 
Norman Conquest and beyond (Heads, pp. 58-9); at the time of the Domesday surveys, it 
had an annual income of £81, less than Evesham (£129) but comparable to Winchcombe 
(£82), and wealthier than other foundations of Edgar’s reign such as Tavistock, Thorney, 
and Crowland (see Knowles, MO, pp. 702—3). On the site of the abbey, some five miles west 
of Evesham and seven miles south-east of Worcester, see Blockley, ‘Pershore Abbey’. 

™ Foldbriht was the first abbot of Pershore, from the time of its foundation c.970 until a 
date not satisfactorily determined, but given by Heads (p. 58) as 988. However, although 
Foldbriht attests charters during the reign of Edgar (see Keynes, Atlas, Table LV), 
including S 777 and 781: (both dated 970), 786 and 788 (both dated 972), and 805 (the 
date of which is uncertain), he does not appear as a witness to charters of Edward the 
Martyr or /Ethelred (Keynes, Atlas, Tables LVIII, LXI), and the assumption must be that 
he predeceased Edgar, dying perhaps as early as 973 or 974 (the day of his death, 22 Apr., is 
recorded in an obit in Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113 [Gneuss 637], a Worcester manuscript of 
the late rrth c.); in any case, judging from the sequence of Byrhtferth’s narrative, it is 
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Mercians which is called Hwicce," seven monasteries were built 


which were under the authority of the great bishop, having been 
established by the king and the bishops, as we said previously." Now 
there is a monastery called Pershore,” six miles’ distance from 
Worcester, in which there was a certain abbot named Foldbriht,”* 
who seemed to be harsh to men who know not how to investigate a 
man’s secret recesses, but judge simply according to appearance. 
Such men are generally accustomed to report the faults which they 
see in men, but to keep silent regarding their good points, not heeding 
that saying of the distinguished scholar Bede: ‘It is more blessed to 
report good points than faults concerning persons unknown to you." 
This abbot fell sick with a severe illness, and he sent for Abbot 
Germanus, whom we mentioned earlier, and also sent for Abbot 
Ælfheah, a person very dear to him." And when they had arrived, 


unlikely that he was still alive at the time of the ‘anti-monastic’ reaction in Mercia, a 
suspicion confirmed by the observation that Germanus was still abbot of nearby 
Winchcombe at the time of Foldbriht's death, a post which he abandoned in 975. The 
name Foldbriht is exceptionally rare, so it is possible that the abbot of Pershore is identical 
with the monk named Foldbriht who previously had accompanied Æthelwold from 
Glastonbury to Abingdon c.954, as we learn from Wulfstan's Vita S. /Ethelwoldi, c. 11 
(ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, p. 20 with n. 3). 

5 Byrhtferth was apparently quoting from memory. The sentence he had in mind occurs 
in Bede's account of the synod of Whitby in HE iii. 25: ‘sed absit, ut hoc de patribus uestris 
dicam, quia iustius multo est de incognitis bonum credere quam malum' (ed. Colgrave and 
Mynors, p. 306). 

7 For Germanus, abbot of Winchcombe, see above, VSO iii. 7 (p. 64 with n. 58), iv. 4 
(p. 100), and below, VSO v. 14 (below, p. 184 with n. 156). 

7 There is considerable debate about where /Elfheah was abbot (see Hart, ECNENM, 
p. 256). Scholars agree that he is the same /Elfheah who was /Ethelwold's successor as 
bishop of Winchester, from 984 until 1006, when he became archbishop of Canterbury, 
subsequently to be murdered by Vikings on 19 Apr. ror2. His whereabouts before 984 
(when he begins to attest charters as bishop of Winchester) are less easily established. He 
attests nine charters of Edgar as abbot from 968 until 974 (S 777, 780-1, 786, 788, 795, 799, 
806—7: see Keynes, Atias, Table LV), but in none of these is the location of his abbacy 
specified. T'welfth-century sources such as the Chronicon of John of Worcester state that he 
took monastic orders at Deerhurst but was abbot of Bath: ‘Bathonicus abbas /Elphegus . . . 
in monasterio, cui Deorhyrste uocabulum est, religionis susceperat habitum" (JW ii. 434). 
Throughout the period when /Elfheah attests charters of Edgar as abbas, the abbot of Bath 
was /Escwig, who, as we learn from Byrhtferth (VSO iv. 4), conducted an embassy to 
Germany in 972 on Edgar’s behalf, and hosted the witenagemot at Bath where Edgar was 
anointed in 973 (VSO iv. 6—7); so /Elfheah could not have been abbot of Bath from 968 to 
974. (Because in Osbern's Vita S. Ælphegi it is stated that /Elfheah became a recluse at Bath, 
the authors of Heads, p. 28, propose the impossible solution that */Escwig was the active, 
/Elfheah the hermit or contemplative abb.’: but no monastery could have had two abbots in 
violation of RSB.) The matter can be satisfactorily resolved by supposing that /Elfheah was 
abbot of Deerhurst during the years 968-74, and only became abbot of Bath when /Escwig 
was promoted to the bishopric of Dorchester ¢.975; and /Elfheah's absence from witness- 
lists during the decade 974-84 would be explained by the fact that, while abbot of Bath, he 
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est uirorum—confessionem; qui eum ecclesiastico more ‘unxerunt 
oleo exultationis’. Quid dicam, quidue referam? Sublata est anima 
beata egregii uiri a corpore; quod in meditullio domus positum est et 
signum uenerande crucis impositum, psallentibus fratribus interim 
psalmos^ pro eo. Abbates uero missam studuerunt pro redemptione 
anime sue persoluere, defendere desiderantes sollicite eam, ne 
malignus eam inretire posset suis inedicibilibus laqueis. Instanter a 
fratribus oratum est qui circumstabant atque sedebant; qui, circum- 
specto corpusculo, cernunt paulatim pectusculum uiri Dei palpitari,” 
et subito crucem dominicam expelli, illumque uelociter assurgentem 
cum ira et a se pallium proicientem ac residentem. At illi hec 
intuentes in fugam conuersi sunt, hac illac?" fugientes, discurrentes 
‘per "inuia et non in uia’,®' putantes quod se sequeretur! (quod haud 
fuit). Vnus autem ex ipsis fugientibus, pauore perterritus, uenit ad 
locum quo abbas Germanus misse perfecit officium; qui ei treme- 
bundo corde? dixit in aure: ‘Abbas Foldbirhtus uiuit iterum." At ille, 
tollens casulam a se (qua indutus fuerat), festine indutus sicut erat 
properauit ad uirum quem prius dimisit mortuum. Noluit enim 
intrare ad eum sine socio, sed uocari fecit alterum abbatem, confidens 
in eius sodalitate si repente in eis inrumperet. Hec alter audiens, retro 
recessit. Facta est dissensio inter eos quis eorum ingrederetur prius, 
multum de principatu cogitantes, haud minime (paruipendentes).’ 
Tandem Christicola Dei Germanus animatus intrauit, quem nimio 
pauore? secutus est alter. Vtrique tamen timebant uehementer, 


f h 


corr. Ra; psalmis N £ sequerentur M suppl. ed. 

lived a reclusive life which kept him away from attendance at king’s councils (and the 
resulting witness-lists). The supposition that Ælfheah was abbot of Deerhurst during the 
period 968-74 receives some confirmation from the present story in Byrhtferth: when 
Foldbriht was on his deathbed, he sent for the two nearest abbots: Germanus at 
Winchcombe, and his friend /Elfheah. Winchcombe is eleven miles S(E) of Pershore, 
Deerhurst 11 miles S(W). /Elfheah could easily and quickly have travelled from Deerhurst 
to Pershore by boat on the river Avon. (Bath, by contrast, lies some fifty-five miles to the 
south of Pershore: too distant for rapid travel to a friend's deathbed.) 


75 Hebr. 1: 9. The anointing is specified in the service for a dying monk in the Regularis 
concordia: ‘eant ad uisitandum infirmum canentes psalmos paenitentiales, consequente 
letania et orationibus ac unctione olei prima tantum die’ (Reg. conc., ed Symons, p. 64; ed. 
Symons and Spath, p. 141; ed. Kornexl, pp. 136—7). 

” The passive infinitive (palpitari) is used mistakenly for the active form (palpitare). 

8° The archaic formulation hac . . . illac is attested, for example, in Plautus (Asinaria 741— 
2; Rudens 213) and Terence (Eunuchus 105; Heauton timorumenos 512), but was also used by 
poets of the Augustan age and later, such as Ovid (Metamorphoses, iv. 360: ‘et nunc hac 
iuveni, nunc circumfuditur illac’; Heroides, x. 83: ‘aut hac aut suspicor illac"). For hac... 
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Foldbriht made his confession, as is the custom with religious men; 
they anointed him with the ‘oil of exultation',? in accordance with 
ecclesiastical ritual. What shall I say, what shall I relate? The blessed 
soul of the good man was taken from his body; the body was placed in 
the middle of the house and the sign of the holy cross made over it, with 
the monks all the while chanting psalms for him. The two abbots 
desired to have Mass said for the redemption of his soul, wishing 
anxiously to preserve it so that the Evil Adversary could not entangle it 
with his unspeakable snares. Prayers were being said continuously by 
the monks who were standing and sitting there; these monks, inspect- 
ing the body, noticed little by little that the heart of the man of God 
began to beat? and suddenly to shake off the cross [lying on his breast], 
and the man himself get up swiftly in a rage, throwing off the pall and 
sitting up. And the monks, seeing these things, turned to flight, fleeing 
this way and that? running ‘through passageways and inaccessible 
places’,*' thinking that he was following them (which was not the case). 
One of the fleeing monks, struck with terror, arrived at the place where 
Abbot Germanus had just finished saying Mass. With a trembling 
heart? he whispered in the abbot’s ear: ‘Abbot Foldbriht is alive again.’ 
And Germanus, removing the chasuble which he was wearing, dressed 
quickly and went as he was to the man whom earlier he had left for 
dead. But he did not want to approach him without a companion, so he 
had the other abbot [/Elfheah | summoned, trusting in their solidarity in 
case Foldbriht should suddenly attack them. When /Elfheah heard this 
news, he backed off. An argument broke out between them as to which 
of them should go in first, since they attached great importance to the 
question of priority, minimizing it in no way. Finally, God’s devout 
adherent, Germanus, plucked up courage and entered, and the other 
abbot followed with great trepidation.? They were both profoundly 


illac, see Donatus, Ars maior (ed. Holtz, Donat, p. 642), and TLL vi/3, cols. 2746—9, where 
it is noted that the phrase is used saepissime apud poetas, scaenicos et epicos, but rarely in prose 
(rarius in prosa oratione), an exception being Apuleius, who in his Metamorphoses often used 
poetic expressions to achieve a higher stylistic register, as Byrhtferth does (though 
Byrhtferth of course had no knowledge of Apuleius); Byrhtferth uses hac illac again in 
VSE ii. 9 and 11 (below, pp. 246, 248). 

8! A quotation cobbled together by Byrhtferth from more than one source; cf. Ps. 106 
(107): 40: ‘et seduxit eos in inuio et non in uia’; and Prudentius, Peristephanon, iii. 45 (‘per 
inuia carpit iter’). 

8&2 The phrase tremebundo corde is rare; but cf. Augustine, Epistula ccxvi. 1: ‘ita 
tremebundo corde suscepimus’ (PL xxxiii. 975). 

8 Cf. Wulfstan, Vita S. /Ethelwoldi, c. 18: ‘at illi nimio pauore conterriti’ (ed. Lapidge 
and Winterbottom, p. 32). 
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ignorantes quidue dicerent quidue cogitarent. Tum ille sedens iussit 
adpropinquare ambos; quos rogabat ut suis preciperent subiectis, ut 
ipsum subleuarent et in lecto depo |nerent; quod et fecerunt. Iussit 
deinde abscedere cunctos; sed Germano non grata hec erant, tamen 
resedit cum eo, cui’ sic exorsus est: ‘Magnopere (miror), reuerende 
pater, de tua subita reuersione; sed queso humili prece ut digneris 
edicere ubi fuisti uel que uidisti aut si ductorem aliquem habuisti.’ 
‘Postquam raptus fuit spiritus meus a corpore’, inquit, ‘uidi Dom- 
inum meum lesum Christum, qui michi misericorditer indulsit omnia 
peccata mea.’ His auditis, alter nimium flere cepit pre gaudio; cui et 
dixit: ‘Et qualis est ille humani generis saluator?' ‘Pulchrior sole, 
maior quam omnis orbis, splendidior auro.) ‘Qualem ductorem', 
inquit^ Germanus, *O Foldbyrhte beate, habuisti?" ‘Beatissimum ac 
omni laude dignissimum Benedictum. Hec audiens ille, magis fleuit 
ille. Cumque de habitu eius, uel statu, siue de multitudine se 
sequentium percunctaretur, dixit: ‘Ille dux abbatum paterque mon- 
achorum totus gemmatus est, post quem sequitur multitudo non 
solum "monachorum sed etiam monialium. Non est rex in toto orbe 
quem tot milia hominum secuntur, sicut hunc faciunt, ut michi uisum 
est.’ His dictis, conticuit abbas, uiuens post hec alteram dimidiam 
diem; et sic, accepto diuino uiatico, perrexit in pace, cernere 
splendidius cupiens ‘regem in suo splendore’,** quem prius promeruit 
uidere scelera relaxantem. O quam pia est clementia misericordie Dei, 
‘qui coronat in misericordia et miseratione quos uult!*? Ideo rite illi 
dicimus, ‘misericordia autem Domini plena est terra’.*° 

9. Narrauit michi fidelis quidam frater quod duo college fratres 
fuerunt in uno monasterio, qui maximum! inter se habuere fraterni- 
tatis amorem et amoris fraternitatem." Qui inter se quodam die teste 
Deo dixerunt nequaquam alter alterum uoluisse deserere. Tum 
senior, ‘Si enim prius clementiam impetrauero Domini, reminiscor 
tui; si tu ocius ad eum perueneris, memento mei dum bene tibi 
fuerit. Factum est autem non post multum temporis spatium (ut) 
infirmaretur senior frater; quem consolatus est iunior, rogans 


* quem N 1 suppl. ed. * corr. Ra; inquid N 
9 ^ corr. Ra; maximam N t suppl. Ra 
84 Isa. 33: 17. 55 Ps. 102 (103): 4. 86 Ps, 118 (119): 64. 


57 Cf. 2 Pet. 1: 7: ‘in pietatem autem amorem fraternitatis, in amore autem fraternitatis 
ietatem’. It is regrettable that Byrhtferth does not identify either the monks or their 
P 8 y. y 
monastery. 
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frightened, not knowing what to say or what to think. Then the seated 
man [Foldbriht| ordered them both to approach; he asked them to 
command their servants to lift him up and place him in a bed; which 
they did. Then he ordered them all to go away; but these orders were 
not pleasing to Germanus, so he sat down with him and addressed 
him as follows: ‘I marvel greatly, venerable father, at your sudden 
return; but I ask in humble petition that you tell me where you were 
or what you saw or whether you had any guide.’ ‘After my spirit was 
taken from my body’, he said, ‘I saw my Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
mercifully forgave me all my sins. Hearing this, the other one began 
to weep excessively for joy; and he said to him: ‘And what did He look 
like, this Saviour of mankind?’ ‘More beautiful than the sun, greater 
than any sphere, more brilliant than gold?) ‘What guide’, said 
Germanus, ‘did you have, venerable Foldbriht? “The most blessed 
Benedict, most worthy of all veneration.’ Hearing these things, 
Germanus wept all the more. When he was asked about Benedict’s 
apparel and stature and about the multitude of those following him, 
Foldbriht answered: “That prince of abbots and father of monks was 
totally covered in gems; following him was a multitude not only of 
monks but also of nuns. There is no king in the world whom so many 
thousands of men follow, as they do him, or so it seemed to me.’ After 
saying this the abbot fell silent, living afterwards another half a day; 
and thus, having accepted the viaticum, he departed in peace, 
desiring to see more clearly ‘the king in His beauty", Whom he 
had seen previously forgiving his sins. O how merciful is the 
clemency of God’s forgiveness, ‘Who crowneth those He wishes 
with mercy and compassion!?? Therefore we rightly say to Him, ‘The 
earth is full of the mercy of the Lord.’ 


g. A certain reliable monk told me that there were two monks who 
were colleagues in the one monastery, who had between them a great 
brotherly love and brotherhood of affection." One day they said to 
each other, with God as their witness, that in no way would one of 
them ever abandon the other. The elder then said: ‘If I should be the 
first to gain God's mercy, Pll remember you; if you should get to Him 
first, remember me when you're well off.’ Now it happened not long 
afterwards that the elder monk fell sick;? the younger monk consoled 

55 I have supplied uż here; but note that a similar sentence, having factum est as its 


principal clause (with, however, a following indicative as transmitted in N) is found in VSO 
iv. 12 (see below, n. 115); cf. VSO i. s: ‘factumque (est) ut . . . replentur’; iii. 8: ‘factumque 
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amicabiliter ne timeret mortem, 'scio enim quia caste seruasti uitam 
tuam, dilectissime; ideo dico tibi, ne timeas sed memento quod 
scriptum est, 


Linque metum leti, nam stultum est tempore in omni 
dum mortem metuas ammittere^ gaudia uite.” 


Qui respondit, ‘Si enim ad te uenero post mortem, uis ad me?’ ‘Volo 
libenter.’ His dictis perunctus, et sic emisit spiritum. Alter uero nimis 
post obitum fratris est tristis effectus. Qui languore preuentus exiguo 
post tertium diem, cum in agone esset constitutus, uenit fidelis frater 
ad collegam dilectum; quem perspicacibus cernens optutibus et 
agnoscens, dixit: ‘O mi frater, cur moras fecisti? Cui respondit, 
‘Agnoscisne me?’ ‘Etiam, frater mi.’ ‘Bene’, inquit; ‘ueni, ut simul 
gaudere ualeamus in astris sicut "pariter gaudebamus in aruis.” 
Interrogauerunt eum qui residebant; quibus ait: ‘Frater meus uenit 
ad me, qui uocauit me ad patriam regni celestis? Plaudens dehinc 
ambabus manibus propter" fratris gratum aduentum, recessit a seculo. 


10. Sicut enim sunt tria genera musice artis" —chromaticum, diato- 
nicum atque enarmonicum: quod primum sonat (.i. chromaticum) 
mellifluum est, secundum ((.i.)* diatonicum) durissimum est, tertium 
uero (i. enharmonicum) dulcissimum (est)’—sic sit et tertium 
miraculum, quod hic inserere breuiter placet. Erat quidam puer in 
monasterio edoctus, qui—ut ipsa etas et indocta pubertas iuuenis 
permisit—cotidie studuit psalmos decantare | 1n nomine saluatoris, 
sed et centesimum duodeuicesimum psalmum 1n laude patris Bene- 
dicti. Cumque prius saluator conspiceret eum cum uidua paupercula 
iacere ‘duo minuta, quod est quadrans," in gazophylacium, dedit ei 
pro mercede perpetui denarii palmam aeterni premii; cumque ergo 
Deo placeret prius puer, fecit eum infirmari leui languore. Qui in 


* corr. Ra; ammittente N ^ corr. Winterbottom; contra N 
10 ° suppl. ed. ^ suppl. ed. 
est ut . . . numerum excederent’; v. 11: ‘factaque est . . . ut presul . . . compleret’, where N 


has factumque (below, p. 174); v. 12: ‘fecerunt . . . ut . . . promitterent’ (below, p. 180). On 
constructions of facio with ut (which invariably take the subjunctive), see TLE vi. 105-6. 
9? Disticha Catonis, ii. 3. 
°° For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with 
n. 43). 
?! The three types of music (chromatic, diatonic, and enharmonic) are treated in various 
sources, notably Martianus Capella, De nuptiis, ix. 955. Byrhtferth’s discussion, however, is 
drawn from a glossed manuscript of Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, in which a later 
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him, beseeching him in a friendly way not to fear death, ‘for I know 
that you have spent your life chastely, dear friend; and therefore I say 
to you, do not be afraid but remember what is written: 


Abandon fear of death, for it is stupid at all times 
To lose the joys of life while you fear death.?? 


The elder replied: ‘If I should come to you after death, will you come 
to me? ‘Of course I will.’ Having said this, he received extreme 
unction, and gave up his spirit. After the elder monk’s death the other 
monk became extremely sad. After the third day he was overcome by 
a trifling illness, and as he lay struggling, the reliable elder monk came 
to his beloved colleague; looking at him with piercing glances and 
recognizing him, the younger monk said, *O my brother, what kept 
you so long?’ He replied to him, ‘Do you recognize me then?’ ‘Of 
course I do, my brother.’ ‘It is well’, he said; ‘come, so that we may be 
able to enjoy each other's company in heaven just as we enjoyed each 
other on earth." Those with whom the younger monk lived 
questioned him; he said to them, ‘My brother came to me; he 
called me to the celestial homeland.’ Then, clapping both hands 
because of his brother's welcome arrival, he departed from the world. 


10. Just as there are three kinds of music?! —chromatic, diatonic, and 
enharmonic: the first (i.e. chromatic) is mellifluous, the second (i.e. 
diatonic) is harshest, but the third (1.e. enharmonic) 1s the sweetest— 
so let there be a third miracle, which it is fitting to insert here briefly. 
"There was a certain boy being brought up in a monastery who, so far 
as the age and the untutored puberty of the lad permitted, studied 
every day to chant psalms in the name of the Saviour, but also to 
chant Psalm 118 in praise of St Benedict. And when the Saviour first 
saw him cast—with the poor old widow—his ‘two mites, which make 
a farthing’,”’ into the treasury, He gave to him the palm of the eternal 
prize in payment for the perpetual denarius; and when therefore the 
boy was first found pleasing to God, He made him grow ill with a 
commentary, very probably that by Remigius of Auxerre, had been added in the margins 
surrounding the main text. As previously (VSO iv. 1, above, p. 96 with n. 8), I quote glosses 
from two Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of Boethius roughly contemporary with Byrhtferth. 
These manuscripts contain the following gloss on De consolatione Philosophiae, ii pr. 1 
(cumque hac musica): ‘tria enim sunt genera musicae artis, chromaticum, diatonicum, et 
enarmonicum, quorum (chromaticum mellifluum), diatonicum durissimum est, enarmoni- 
cum i. dulcissimum" (Cambridge, Trinity College O. 3. 7 [Gneuss 193], fo. 9" marg.; 
Cambridge, UL, Kk. 3. 21 [Gneuss 23], fo. 16" marg.); see also discussion by Lapidge, 
*Byrhtferth at work’, p. 30. ?? Mark 12: 41-2. 
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lecto prostratus dixit patri: ‘Caput meum doleo, pater mi; caput 
meum doleo, pater mi.” At ille consolari eum uoluit, ne timeret 
mortem. Qui dixit ad patrem: ‘Non, pater mi, non timeo mortem, si 
istam potuissem euadere. ‘Quare, fili, non times? Qui parumper 
conticuit clausis oculis, deinde dixit: *Non uidetis domnum Bene- 
dictum uocantem me?’ Aiunt illi, ‘Signa te, fili, signa oculos tuos.’ 
Qui dixit eis: “Ecce tenet in manu sua exiguum libellum in quo est 
conscriptum, “Beati immaculati".?^ Hoc dicto iterum conticuit. 
Iterum modice claudens oculos dixit adstantibus, ‘In ueritate dico 
uobis: ecce adest uenerandus pater Benedictus.’ Quo dicto, celo (ut 
credi libet) subleuatus est, tanto duce ducente. 


11. Extra uiam paulatim digressi sumus; sed redeamus ad uiam que 
nos reducat ad callem iustitie.” Scimus sane quod sol in Ariete oriens 
transit in Tauro, et de Tauro "in Geminis, et sic procedendo uenit in 
Cancro—quo non altius ascendere poterit.” Sic ergo noster inornatus 
sermo de rege surrexit, qui pro parte eiusdem pronuntiet uitam et 
laudem. Sed quemadmodum’? sol,’ cum” uenerit in Cancro non 
superius quibit sublimare, "^ ita nec eloquium nostrum de illo. Peractis 
plurimis annis postquam consecratus est et postquam regaliter 
consummauit cuncta, repente rapitur ex hoc seculo, paucos secum 
uiros et milites habens. Possumus tamen de illo dicere quod liber 
Sapientie ait: "Iustus si morte preoccupatus fuerit, in refrigerio erit.””” 
Rite fideles monachi et presertim pastores populi pro eo exorant, 
quoniam non solum dominus sed pater eorum erat! O Benedicte 
monarches, ? huic famulorum tuorum defensori succurre benigna 
prece, et fac ut sit in dextera coronandus, qui tuus extitit amicus 


1] ° quorum N t after sol N adds ut 


3 4 Kgs. (2 Kgs.) 4: 19. Ps. 118 (119): 1. 

?5 The phrase callis iustitiae is not biblical (though cf. Prov. 2: 20: ‘ut ambules in via bona 
et calles iustorum custodias’); Byrhtferth may have taken the phrase from Hrabanus 
Maurus, Commentarius in librum Numerorum, iii. 9: ‘qui vero lumen rectae fidei habere non 
curat, ac per callem iustitiae ambulare detrectatur' (PL cviii. 770). Cf. also Hrabanus 
Maurus, De uniuerso, xvi. 3: ‘dux enim ille vere dici potest, qui in calle iustitiae incedens 
sequentes ducit per fidem rectam’ (PL cxi. 448). 

% The dates implied here—respectively r7 Apr. (sun enters Taurus), 18 May (sun 
enters Gemini), and 17 Jun. (sun enters Cancer)—were known from liturgical calendars; see 
VSO i. 4 (above, p. 20 with n. 62). 

° The syntax is awkward here. I have conjectured quemadmodum as having (in 
abbreviated form) induced N’s nonsensical quorum; but the transmitted ut (which I have 
removed from the text) sits uneasily with cum. As Michael Winterbottom suggests to me, 
sed ut sol cum uenerit, etc., is all that is required. 
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mild fever. Lying prostrate in his bed, he said to his monastic 
guardian: ‘My head acheth, father; my head acheth, father.? But 
he wished him to be consoled, so he would not fear death. The boy 
said to his guardian: ‘I do not fear death, father, if I can just pass 
beyond it.’ ‘Why, my son, are you not afraid?’ He fell silent a while, 
with his eyes closed, and then said: ‘Do you not see St Benedict 
calling me?’ They said to him, ‘Make the sign of the cross over your 
eyes, my son.’ He said to them: ‘Look, he is holding in his hand a 
slender little book in which is written “Blessed are the undefiled”.””* 
Saying this he fell silent once again. Slightly closing his eyes once 
more, he said to the bystanders: ‘In truth I say to you: Look, our 
venerable father Benedict is here.’ When he had said this, he was 
lifted up to heaven—so one is permitted to believe—with so mighty a 
guide leading him. 


11. We have departed a little from the path; but let us return to the 
path which may lead us to the road of justice.” We know full well that 
the sun, rising in Aries, proceeds to Taurus, and from Taurus to the 
Gemini, and by this progression comes to Cancer, than which it will 
be able to ascend no higher.” Thus our unadorned writing arose, 
starting from the king [Edgar] so as on his behalf to pronounce the 
course of his life and glory. But just as the sun, when” it arrives in 
Cancer, can be raised up no higher," so likewise my writing 
concerning that king. When several years had passed after his 
consecration, and after he had accomplished everything in royal 
fashion, he was suddenly snatched from this world, having with 
him a few thegns and companions. We can nevertheless say of him 
what the Book of Wisdom says: ‘But the just man, if he be prevented 
with death, shall be in rest."? Rightly do all faithful monks and 
particularly all shepherds of the people pray for him, since he was not 
only their lord but also their father! O King Benedict, '? assist this 
protector of your servants with kindly prayer, and see to it that he 1s 
crowned on God's right hand, he who was your venerable friend! 


?5 The active infinitive (sublimare) is used mistakenly for the passive form (sublimari). 

? Wisd. 4: 7. 

100 On the related iconography of Benedict as monarch and the king or monarch as father 
of monks (enforced by the pun on monarches/monachus) in toth-c. English literature and 
manuscript illumination, see Deshman, ' Benedictus monarcha et monachus’, with discussion 
of the present passage at pp. 227-8. On the central importance of Benedict in the VSO, and 
of Oswald as an icon of Benedictine monasticism, see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, 
pp. 81-3. 
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uenerandus! Obiit tam inclitus rex .viti. Idibus Iulii; cuius obitu 


turbatus est status totius regni: ! commoti sunt episcopi, irati sunt 


principes, timore concussi sunt monachi, pauefacti populi, clerici leti 
effecti sunt, quoniam tempus eorum aduenit. ^ Expelluntur abbates 
cum monachis suis; introducuntur clerici cum uxoribus suis: et erat 
‘error peior priore’. Expulsus est et abbas Germanus cum aliis,” et 
apte—ut qui erat particeps iniquitatis, fieret particeps transmigratio- 
nis. Namque scimus quia sepe perit iustus cum impio, non 
spiritu sed’ corpore. Hec non sunt exotica que dico uerba sed satis 
cognita, quia prius a nostratibus sunt sancte Dei ecclesie uastate, 
expulsis scilicet Domini seruis qui *(non) diebus non noctibus 
cessabant? a diuinis laudibus." Licet aliqui non rite fecerunt, sed 
tamen plurimi bene egerunt. Scriptum nemphe est: *Non solum qui 


faciunt, sed etiam qui consentiunt, rei sunt." 


12. Sic et princeps Merciorum gentis nomine A‘lfhere’” dictus, 


sumens munera enormia^ '? que obcecant mentes plurimorum, cum 


^ after sed N adds a ^ suppl. Ra 


12 ° corr. Ra; enorma N 


10l Byrhtferth is our principal source for the so-called ‘anti-monastic’ reaction which 
followed the death of King Edgar, although the gist of what he reports is confirmed by ASC 
s.a. 975 (trans. Whitelock, p. 78). In this ‘reaction’, a number of monasteries in Mercia 
which had been (re)founded and generously endowed by Edgar, and established with 
Benedictine monks, were suppressed, and established with secular clerics, their estates 
being reclaimed and absorbed by Mercian landowners, notably Ealdorman /Elfhere (see 
below, n. 109). Fundamental to the 'reaction? was the rivalry between Ramsey's founder, 
/Ethelwine, the largest landowner in eastern England, and /Elfhere. Worcester itself, 
including the recently founded abbey of St Mary, was in the direct protection of Bishop 
Oswald, and was untouched by the reaction; but other monasteries fared less well. 
Byrhtferth mentions Winchcombe, from which Germanus and the monks were expelled; 
but it is known (from later and less reliable sources) that Deerhurst, Pershore, and Evesham 
were also affected. See Fisher, "The anti-monastic reaction in the reign of Edward the 
Martyr’, and Williams, */Elfhere, ealdorman of Mercia’, pp. 166—70. 

102 Cf. John 7: 6. 103 Matt. 27: 64. 

104 We know from the Ramsey Liber benefactorum that Germanus in the first instance 
returned to Fleury, where he remained for three years (that is, until 978), when he was 
summoned back to Ramsey by Oswald; the Winchcombe monks, however, went to Ramsey, 
where the two communities together numbered over forty monks (Chron. Rames., p. 73). 
Tension between the communities living under one roof must have been increased with the 
return of Germanus, since the erstwhile Winchcombe monks would then have owed their 
obedience to their abbot, Germanus, whereas the Ramsey monks served Oswald as their 
titular abbot and, in his (usual) absence, their prior Eadnoth Senior. On the tension between 
the two communities, see Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 119-26 (= ALL ii. 407-14). 

10 Byrhtferth has adapted a quotation from Augustine; cf. Enarrationes in psalmos [Ps. 
lviii, serm. i. 10]: ‘factus est particeps nostrae infirmitatis, non iniquitatis’ (CCSL xxxix. 
736); De trinitate, iv. 2: ‘adiungens ergo nobis similitudinem humanitatis suae abstulit 
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This great king died on 8 July [975]; at his death the common wealth 
of the entire realm was shaken:?! bishops were perplexed, ealdormen 
were angry, monks were struck with fear, the people were terrified, 
and the secular clerics were made happy, because their time had 
come.'? Abbots are now expelled, together with their monks; clerics 
are brought in together with their wives; and ‘the last error was worse 
than the first. Abbot Germanus, too, was expelled along with his 
monks," and fittingly so—since he who was a participant in evil 
should be a participant in exile." For we know that the just man 
often perishes with the wicked, ^ not in spirit but in body. These are 
not unfamiliar words which I record, but are known well enough, 
namely that holy churches of God were formerly destroyed by our 


own people, and God's servants, who did ‘not cease from singing 


divine offices by day or night," were driven out. Although some 


people behaved improperly, others nevertheless acted well. For it is 
written: ‘And not only they that do them, but they also that consent 
to them that do them, are guilty."!9* 


12. And thus the ealdorman of the Mercian people, /Elfhere by 


name," ? availing himself of enormous! sums of money, which 
dissimilitudinem iniquitatis nostrae, et factus particeps mortalitatis nostrae fecit participes 
diuinitatis suae’ (CCSL 1. 164); and Remigius of Auxerre, Enarrationes in psalmos [Ps. lviii]: 
‘factus est Christus particeps nostrae infirmitatis et nostrae iniquitatis! (PL cxxxi. 436; a 
passage clearly based on Augustine's Enarrationes in psalmos, as quoted above). In any case, 
it is not clear how the modified quotation is supposed to apply to Germanus (who was not 
particeps iniquitatis in any sense), and one wonders whether non has fallen out of the text 
after gui (on Byrhtferth’s use of negative comparisons, see VSO i. 1 and iv. 1, above, pp. 12, 
96 with nn. 23, $). 

106 Cf. Gen. 18: 23, 25. 

107 Cf. VSO iii. 16 (above, p. 88 with n. 164). 108 Rom. r: 32. 

U9 Elfhere was the eldest son of Ealhhelm, ealdorman of central Mercia (940-51); he 
succeeded to the ealdormanry of Mercia under Eadwig in 956 and retained it until his death 
in 983, by which time he was, with /Ethelwine of East Anglia, one of the two most powerful 
secular lords in England. In its acquisition of land and status, the family of Ealhhelm bears 
comparison with that of /Ethelstan ‘Half-King’: in addition to /Elfhere, his younger brother 
/Elfheah became ealdorman of Wessex (959-71) and /Elfwine became the royal steward 
(discthegn) of Eadwig and Edgar. Although /Elfhere had been appointed ealdorman by 
Eadwig in 956, he evidently sided with Edgar as king of Mercia in 957. Although chastised 
by Byrhtferth as the villain who suppressed Benedictine houses in Mercia, /Elfhere was in 
other respects a notable supporter of monasticism (e.g. of Abingdon), and was instrumental 
in the translation of the murdered King Edward in 979, as Byrhtferth subsequently relates 
(VSO iv. r9). On the career of /Elfhere, see Hart, ECNENM, pp. 260-1, and Williams, 
‘Ælfhere, ealdorman of Mercia’. 

10 Both here and at VSO v. 1 (below, p. 146), N transmits enorma (neut. pl.) where one 
would properly expect enormia, and this poses the question of whether Byrhtferth thought 
the correct form of the adjective to be *enormus, -a, -um. I have emended N's enorma on 
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consilio populi et uociferatione uulgi eiecerunt—ut diximus—non 
solum oues sed etiam pastores. Qui prius "solebant equis insedere 
faleratis et cum sociis concinere melli | luum carmen Dauitici regis, 
tunc cernere posses sarcinam pati, non uectos ut priscus patri- 
archa!! uehiculo in Egyptum, uel cum sociis aut cum amicis 
ambulantes, ‘sine sacculo, sine calciamentis:!" qui inuiti tunc 
impleuerunt sanctissimi^ dicta euangelii! In illis diebus, si ignobilis 
uulgus'? conspiceret nostri habitus uirum, quasi intueret lupum 
inter oues sic uociferatus’ est, quia confidebant in principe superius 
supradicto, non reminiscentes illud psalmigraphi dicentis, *Nolite 
confidere in principibus nec in filiis hominum, quibus non est 
salus.’''* Factumque est post spatium paucorum annorum (ut) 
nec propria nec aliena habuerint’ qui tunc insani contra monachos 
extiterunt. Nemphe offendiculum!!^ est, quemadmodum” uulgus 
et plurimi—‘nobiles’ non inquam,* sed ‘ignobiles’ (quia^ sic rectius 
dici possunt)—semetipsos spurcitia inquinantes, perierunt. Cumque 
uentosa fama et hostilis hostis uesania uellet sua inmunditia ad 
orientales Merciorum populos pertingere, et gentis et monaster- 
iorum decorem euellere, restiterunt *timorati uiri" contra uesani 
uenti flatum qui uenerat de finibus occiduis, spretis’ deliciis que 
plurimorum corda auferunt a uia recta" tolluntque animos in malis 
uoluptatibus.'? Restitit iniquitati belliger miles /Elfuuoldus,'? qui/ 
florens secundum seculi dignitatem, animos /Elfheri sustinuit cum 


b d 


c 


sanctis sic N corr. Winterbottom; uocitatus N suppl. ed. * habuerunt 
N ^ qui modo N * inquid N ? qui N * corr. Winterbottom; perditus N 
7 quam N * animus N 


both occasions in VSO, in the light of three places in VSE where the adjective enormis is 
construed correctly: ii. 4 (enormes fluctus), iv. 9 (enormem piscem), iv. 10 (enormi impetu). But 
during the years between the composition of VSO and VSE, Byrhtferth might have 
recognized and corrected a former error. 


!! The ‘ancient patriarch’ is Joseph; see Gen. 41: 43, 46: 29 (quo cum pervenisset 
iuncto Ioseph curru suo ascendit obviam patri’). For the wording, cf. Avitus, De Mosaicae 
historiae gestis, v. 363—4 (‘quo priscus patriarcha Iacob perduxerat illuc / bissena cum prole 
domum). !? Luke 22: 35. 

15 Byrhtferth (judging from N) consistently and wrongly took uulgus to be a masculine 
noun; cf. VSO iv. 13 (below, p. 128), VSE i. 12 (below, p. 228), iii. 8 (below, p. 266), with 
discussion above, p. lxii. !^ Ps, 145 (146): 2-3. 

!5 T have again supplied uż; but note that uż is also omitted from a sentence in VSO iv. 9 
(with following subjunctive): ‘Factum est (ut) infirmaretur senior frater’ (above, p. 116). 
But contrast VSO iii. 8: ‘factumque est ut . . . numerum excederent’ (above, p. 68). Since 
the construction facio ut is correctly to be construed with the subjunctive (see TLL vi. 105- 
6), as it is on all other occurrences in Byrhtferth (see above, p. 117 n. 88), I have emended 
the transmitted habuerunt here to habuerint. 
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blinds the intelligence of most people, with the advice of the people 
and the noise of the crowd, cast out—as I said—not only the sheep 
but also the shepherds. Monks who were formerly accustomed to sit 
on caparisoned horses and with their companions to sing the 
melodious song of King David, could then be seen carting a 
burden, not being carried like the ancient patriarch!!! on a carriage 
into Egypt, or walking about with companions and friends, ‘without a 
purse, without shoes'.!? They were then unwillingly fulfilling the 
words of the holy evangelist! In those days, if one of the base rabble!? 
were to spy a monk of our order, he would raise such an outcry as if 
he had seen a wolf amidst the sheep, because they placed their trust in 
the aforementioned ealdorman [/Elfhere], not recalling that saying of 
the psalmist: ‘Put not your trust in princes, in the children of men, in 
whom there is no salvation." And indeed it happened after a space 
of a few years that those who then stood out like madmen against the 
monks had neither their own property nor that of others.'? For it is a 
minor drawback! that the people and many of the—I do not say 
‘nobles’, but rather ‘ignobles’ (since they can more appropriately be 
so designated!)—fouling themselves with their own filth, perished. 
When bombastic report and the insanity of the hostile enemy 
threatened to reach the easternmost peoples of Mercia with its filth, 
and to overthrow the glory of the people and their monasteries, 
certain ‘devout men’ stood out against the blast of the raging wind 
which had come from the westernmost parts, having rejected the 
pleasures which take the hearts of many people from the path of 
righteousness' and inspire their minds to wicked enjoyments.'? 
The valiant thegn /Elfwold"? opposed the wickedness, a man who, 
flourishing in prosperity according to worldly esteem, held out 
against the wrath of /Elfhere together with the forces he had gathered 


!5 For the term offendiculum, cf. Ps. 140 (141): 9 (‘et de offendiculis operantium 
iniquitatem") and Jerome, Commentarius in Hiezechielem, i. 3: "iustus autem, si fecerit 
impietatem atque peccatum, non statim moritur sed ponitur “‘offendiculum” in conspectu 
eius! (CCSL lxxv. 39). 

"7 Acts 8: 2 (‘curaverunt autem Stephanum viri timorati’). 

18 Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, i. 1: ‘Abiit enim significat quod a uia recta 
discedens, in calles labitur tortuosos’ (CCS xcvii. 31). 

19 Cf. Titus 3: 3 (‘servientes desideriis et voluptatibus variis in malitia"). 

120 On Elfwold, who was the elder brother of Ealdorman /Ethelwine, see VSO iii. 14 
(above, p. 84 with n. 152). Àn example of /Elfwold's resistance to /Elfhere's land-grabbing 
is retailed by Byrhtferth, VSO iv. 14 (below, p. 128 with n. 136). Note that Byrhtferth again 
uses the term miles to describe someone who was a thegn rather than an ealdorman 
(Elfwold never became ealdorman). 
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gente sibi collata. Dixerunt impii apud se, non recte cogitantes: 
*Circumueniamus monachos et opprimamus eos, “et nostra erit 
hereditas". '?' Non sit qui misereatur" illis, sed expellantur, deiciantur, 
derideantur,” suspendantur," colligentur, uerberentur!?——ut nullus 
remaneat in tota Merciorum terra. O male mine prauorum homi- 
num! O antiqui hostis fraudulentia!^ O prisca species pugnandi, que 
inspiras in membris debilium hominum [proph]ana’ opera! Sed qui 
quondam uentorum uim oppressit et tranquillitatem suis presentia- 
liter concessit, potens est tuis resistere strophosis machinamentis!? 


13. His infortunis rebus " perplurimi assentabant et non cohibebant 
se uero corde quod audiebant: ideo turpiter ex hac uita multi 
euaserunt quo lugent perpetualiter quod iniquitati consenserunt. 
''anta dementia in Christiano populo ebulliuit sicut olim in Iudea 
cum persecuti fuerant Dominum; in quo scelere languidum Caiphe 
caput erectum est,’ et apostolicus uir uilis apostata factus^ est,” 
necne facinorosus Pilatus alte^ locutus. Discipuli formidolosi extiter- 
ant pre’ timore, sicuti his diebus monachi pre dolore. Sed sancta mens 
iusti uiri /Epeluuini nequaquam hoc ferre studuit; sed, congregato 
digno exercitu, factus est ipse dux agminum; quem protexit et 
confortauit princeps angelorum.'”” Post necem uel obitum gloriosi 
regis Eadgari, omnes milites nobiliores et incliti filii principum ad 
eum mente deuota' uenerunt, pro certo scientes quia ‘in eo esset 
sapientia ad faciendum iudicium’.'” Constitutus in sinodo, dixit 
quod nequaquam ferre posset uiuens ut monachi expellerentur a 
regno, qui omnem Christianitatem eo iuuante tenuerunt in regno."? 


H m n 


corr. Ra; miseretur N corr. Ra; deridentur N corr. Winterbottom; 
suspendentur M ^ corr. Ra; fraudulenta N ? suppl. ed. (N damaged) 


13 ° corr. Ra; facta N t ad te N ^ corr. Ra; pro N 


121 Mark 12: 7. 

122 Byrhtferth signals his (rhetorical) disgust by employing an extended, six-member 
asyndeton. On asyndeton in Byrhtferth, see above, p. lviii. 

123 The allusion is to Matt. 8: 26; for the wording, cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos 
[Ps. cxxxix]: ‘et utique dolo cogitat, fraude cogitat, machinamentis diaboli haec ipsa gestit 
implere! (CCSL xl. 2016). The word machinamenta is also used frequently by Aldhelm: 
prDV cc. 32, 33, 34, 50 (ed. Ehwald, pp. 272, 274, 276, 306). Cf. also VSO iv. 21 (below, 
P- 144). 

124 On Byrhtferth’s anti-Semitism, see Scheil, The Footsteps of Israel, pp. 328-9 
(discussing the present passage); and see also VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 44), iv. 6 
(above, p. 106 with n. 53), and iv. 18 (below, p. 138 with n. 174). 

U5 Matt. 26: 57-75. 126 Judas (Matt. 26: 14-16). 

7 The phrase princeps angelorum is not biblical, but in context could only refer to Christ; 
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to him. The wicked people said among themselves, not thinking 
righteously, ‘Let us overthrow the monks, and oppress them, “and 
the inheritance shall be ours".'?' Let there be no one who pities them, 
but let them be driven out, dispossessed, scorned, hanged, tied up, 
beaten'**—so that not one remains in the entire land of the Mercians.’ 
O, the wicked threats of depraved men! O, the deception of the ancient 
enemy! O, ancient form of battle, you who inspire unholy deeds in the 
limbs of feeble men! But He Who once stilled the violence of the winds 
and by His presence bestowed tranquillity on His disciples is powerful 
enough to resist your vainglorious machinations!” 


13. A great many people assented to these ill-fated events and did not 
restrain themselves with a true conscience from what they heard: 
accordingly many people went forth shamefully from this life in such 
a way that they will lament eternally that they consented to the 
wickedness. Such great insanity then boiled up in this Christian 
people as once did in Judea when they persecuted our Lord;"* in 
that crime the languid head of Caiphas was raised up,'? and an apostle 
[Judas] became a vile apostate,7 not to mention the fact that the 
villainous Pilate spoke loftily. The timorous disciples had cowered in 
fear, just as in these days the monks stood in sorrow. But the holy 
intention of that just man, /Ethelwine, was anxious not to tolerate this 
in any way; rather, having assembled a suitable army, he was himself 
made the commander of these troops; the prince of the angels protected 
and supported him.” After the decease and death of glorious King 
Edgar, allthe noble thegns and distinguished sons of ealdormen came to 
JEthelwine with devout purpose, ^^ knowing of a certainty ‘that the 
wisdom of God was in him to do judgement.” Being present at a 
meeting, he said that in no way could he in his lifetime tolerate monks 
being expelled from the realm, since with his support they were 
responsible for the maintenance of all Christian observance.?? When 


alternatively, the transmitted text might be an error for princeps Anglorum, referring 
(presumably) to King Edward. 

128 The words mente deuota are biblical (Exod. 35: 29, 2 Chr. 29: 31); but the phrase is 
also liturgical, as in episcopal benedictions (often included in Gregorian sacramentaries) for 
the feasts of Palm Sunday: ‘puro corde creditis, mente deuota uenerari studetis’ (PL Ixxviii. 
77 = Deshusses, Le sacramentaire grégorien, p. 583 (no. 1751) = CPB no. 18oc (CCSL clxii. 
78); contained in the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 91; ed. Orchard, ii. 160 (no. 746)) or for 
the Invention of the Holy Cross: ‘mente deuota comprehendere possitis! (PL Ixxviii. 102 = 
Deshusses, Le Sacramentaire grégorien, p. 588 (no. 1764) = CPB no. 190b (CCSL clxii. 82); 
contained in the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 141; ed. Orchard, ii. 258 (no. 1442)). 

129 3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 3: 28. 

3? Byrhtferth (characteristically) does not state where the meeting took place. The 


fo. 15" 
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Cumque indignus uulgus"! contradicere uellet, surrexit intrepidus 


miles /Elfuuoldus, frater eiusdem, procerus statura, affabilis elo- 
quio, ? dignus aspectu—sed tum torridus uultu—et uelut alter 
Iudas? prouocatus ad bellum dixit cunctis qui audire potuerunt: 
‘Si michi uita conceditur | a Christo sospita, uolo que mea sunt 
conseruare, et cui michi placuerit et mee potentie obedierit libens 
dare. Si enim Christus est princeps omnium rerum, non habebit 
partem quam sibi dederunt uiri religiosi pro redemptione suarum 
animarum, sed erit^ expulsus procul a nobis. Quomodo’, inquit, ^ 
‘nostra custodire possumus sine illius magno presidio? Per illum 
qui me renasci fecit non sustineam ut eicientur tales uiri a finibus 
nostris, per quorum preces possumus eripi ab inimicis nostris.’ 


Deinde surrexit Byrihtnodus'** comes, uir ‘religiosus et timens 


Deum','? qui fieri precepit silentium et ait ad exercitum: ‘Audite 


me, "seniores et iuniores! Hoc quod eximius miles nunc dixit, cuncti 
uolumus et cupimus ut uos id desideretis.’ 


14. Erat "(uir quidam)" in eodem concilio qui /Elfuuoldum, pre- 
dictum defensorem monastice plebis, uerbo offendit; quem postea 


Dauitico lapillo torsit et quem presertim maxime occidere iussit, 
^ redemptionem N € sit N ^ corr. Ra; inquid N 


14 °° suppl. ed. 


presence of the ealdormen /Ethelwine and Byrhtnoth implies that it was not a strictly 
ecclesiastical synod (in spite of Byrhtferth’s term sinodus). The Liber Eliensis describes an 
edict promulgated by an assembly apparently convened in London by Bishop /Ethelwold, 
some two years after Edgar's death (hence in 977), to deal with the appropriations by one 
Leofsige of lands belonging to the abbey of Peterborough, which had been refounded by 
Æthelwold: ‘nam edicitur generale placitum apud Lundoniam quo, dum duces, principes, 
satrape, hrethores et causidici ex omni parte confluxerant, beatus /Eóelwoldus prefatum 
Leofsium in ius protraxit . . ' (ed. Blake, p. 85). Since Byrhtferth goes on to describe 
appropriations of Peterborough lands by an unnamed malefactor, who is almost certainly to 
be identified as Leofsige (see below, n. 136), it is probable that the sinodus which he here 
describes was that convened in London by /Ethelwold in 977. 


P! Byrhtferth repeatedly and erroneously construes uulgus as masc.: see VSO iv. 12, 
VSE i. 12, iii. 8, and above, p. lxii. 

132 Cf. Abbo, Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 3: ‘erat omnibus blando eloquio affabilis’ (Three 
Lives, ed. Winterbottom, p. 70). 

133 Judas Maccabaeus: 1 Macc. 2: 66, 3: 1-22, etc. For the phrasing, cf. Byrhtferth, HR 
iv. ro: ‘quasi Iudas bellicosus processit ad bellum’ (ed. Arnold, p. 79); for the topos, see 
Dunbabin, ‘The Maccabees as exemplars in the tenth and eleventh centuries’. 

134 Byrhtnoth was ealdorman of Essex from 956 to 991 (see Hart, ECNENM, p. 306). 
His fame rests on the fact that he was killed in Aug. 991 at Maldon in Essex, as he was 
leading an army of local levies and his own household troops against an army of invading 
Vikings, an event which is recorded in ASC s.a. 991 (trans. Whitelock, p. 82), and told 
memorably in the fragmentary OE poem known as ‘The Battle of Maldon’ (ed. Scragg, The 
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the undeserving multitude?! wished to contradict him, his brother 


/Elfwold got up, an intrepid thegn, tall in stature, courteous in 
speech, ? worthy in appearance— but on that occasion having a fiery 
expression—and, like a second Judas Maccabeus'? challenged to war, 
he said to all those who could hear: ‘Ifa healthy life is granted to me by 
Christ, I mean to preserve those things which are mine, and to bestow 
them freely on whomsoever I wish and whosoever obeys my authority. 
For if Christ is the prince of all things, he still won't possess that portion 
which God-fearing men have given to Him for the redemption of their 
souls, but rather He will be banished far from us. How then', said 
/Elfwold, ‘can we preserve our possessions without His mighty 
protection? On behalf of Him Who caused me to be reborn let me 
not allow that such men be driven from our lands, since it is only 
through their prayers that we can be snatched away from our enemies.’ 
Then Ealdorman Byrhtnoth,"* ‘a religious man and fearing God, ? 
who asked for silence and said to the assembly: ‘Listen to me, old men 
and young men! We all wish and desire that you also desire that which 
this excellent thegn has spoken just now.’ 


14. There was in that same council a man [Leofsige] who verbally 
abused /Elfwold, the aforementioned defender of the monastic 
community; he [/Elfwold| subsequently shot him with the sling of 
David and, to be precise, ordered him to be killed,'?* because the man 


Battle of Maldon A.D. 991, pp. 1-36); Byrhtferth, too, refers to the battle in VSO v. 5 
(below, pp. 156-8). Byrhtnoth was a powerful and wealthy man, the owner of properties 
principally in East Anglia (Essex, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire), but also in Buckingham- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire (see Locherbie-Cameron, 
‘Byrhtnoth and his family’, pp. 257-60, and Hart, ‘The ealdordom of Essex’, pp. 66-73). 
He was married to one Ælfflæd, who was apparently the daughter of Ealdorman /Elfgar of 
Essex (946-51: see Keynes, Atlas, Table XLV, and Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, pp. 6-9, 
103-8), through whom he acquired much of his property in East Anglia. Byrhtnoth was a 
generous benefactor of both Ramsey (Chron. Rames., pp. 116—17) and Ely (Liber Eliensis, ed. 
Blake, pp. 422-3), and after his death his body was interred at Ely, to which his widow 
made further bequests. 

85 Acts ro: 2. 

P5 We know from the Liber Eliensis that, following the death of King Edgar, a man named 
Leofsige attempted to appropriate lands belonging to Peterborough; his appropriations were 
the subject of an assembly convened in London by Bishop /Ethelwold (see above, n. 130). 
The Liber Eliensis notes that Leofsige died wretchedly through divine vengeance, but does 
not name the agent of his death: ‘predictus Lefsius, qui servos Dei tantum afficiebat, ultione 
divina fervente turpiter ac miserabiliter interiit (ed. Blake, p. 85). Although Byrhtferth does 
not name Leofsige, and the Liber Eliensis does not mention /Elfwold, there is no doubt that 
both sources are describing the same event, as Dorothy Whitelock was the first to recognize 
(Foreword! to Liber Elieusis, ed. Blake, pp. xii-xiii). /Elfwold was the elder brother of 
Ealdorman /Ethelwine: see VSO iii. 14 (above, p. 84 with n. 152). 
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quia terram que’ ad monasterium sancti Petri (quod dicitur Burh)'*” 


(pertinebat),^ iniuste concupiuit sibi uendicari. Patrato scelere, uenit 
ad ciuitatem Wintonie; qui, discalciens se in hospicio suo, nudis 
perrexit pedibus"? ad beatissimi /Epeluuoldi presentiam. Cuius 
audiens aduentum et quare hoc agere cepisset intelligens, precepit 


omnibus suis obuiam procedere duci"? et defensori ecclesie. Exierunt 


ministri honestissime induti, qui^ deferebant quidam libros sancti 
euangelii, alii aquam benedictam et crucem, nonnulli thus et 
turribulum pariterque candelabra cum candelis. Cumque oratum 
esset sicut regularis norma precipit," iussit Christi miles ipsum 
calciari. Qui eundem diem magna cum exultatione peregerunt. 
Defendit pius princeps Orientalium Anglorum omnia loca monaster- 
iorum cum maximo honore, pro qua re ‘amicus Dei’ dictus est. 


15. Eo tempore constructum est decenter monasterium quod ipse et 
reuerendus Osuuoldus archiepiscopus inceperunt; quod ipse pater 
consecrauit, adiutus diuino auxilio et confortatus amminiculo 
/Elfnodi episcopi qui super illum locum erat constitutus.'*! Qualibus 
illud monasterium ornamentis ditauit et gloriosis muneribus exor- 
nauit, quis expediet? Libros sancti euangelii concessit; uestes ad 
ministrandum Deo optulit; cuncta necessaria ecclesie dedit et, ut 
paucis concludam uerbis,“ calices, sciffos, manutergia, Tsexonicaf,^ 


d 


^ quam N © suppl. ed. read quorum? 


15 ^ sic N (Ra reads sextoria): read succinctoria? 


137 Peterborough was refounded c.970 by Bishop Æthelwold: see Wulfstan of Winche- 
ster, Vita S. Ethelwoldi, c. 24 (ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. 40-1 with nn. 3—6), as 
well as King, Peterborough Abbey, pp. 6-12, and Mackreth, ‘Peterborough from St 
Æthelwold to Martin de Bec’, pp. 137-42, 147—51. /Ethelwold's substantial endowment 
is recorded in S 1448 = BCS 1128, and included estates at Peterborough itself (Burh), 
Oundle, and Kettering; according to the Liber Eliensis, it was precisely these three estates 
which Leofsige appropriated (ed. Blake, p. 84). 

U5 Walking with bare feet was a token of humility (cf. Jerome, Epistulae, lxvi. 13: 
‘quantumcumque te deieceris, humilior Christo non eris. Esto, incedas nudis pedibus? 
(CSEL liv. 663; but note that the word nudis is found only as an addition to the text in Lyon, 
BM, 600 (s. vi)), and as such was required in acts of public penance; cf. the so-called Capitula 
Theodori, c. 11: ‘ut in capite ieiunii omnes publice poenitentes in civitate veniant ante fores 
ecclesiae nudis pedibus, et cilicio induti episcopo suo se repraesentent’ (PL xcix. 940). 

13 Although the word dux is used consistently in Anglo-Saxon sources (including 
Byrhtferth elsewhere) to render OE ea/dormann, note that /Elfwold was not an ealdorman, 
but simply a thegn: see VSO iii. 14 (above, p. 84 with n. 152). 

14 The words regularis norma refer to the ordo for the reconciliation and absolution of a 
penitent, as found in various Anglo-Saxon pontificals, such as the ‘Lanalet Pontifical’ 
(Pontificale Lanaletense, ed. Doble, pp. 140-3). 

14I The ceremony described here is the dedication of the new church at Ramsey begun 
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had illegally sought to claim for himself an estate which belonged to 
the monastery of St Peter which is called Burh [Peterborough]. 
When the crime had been committed, /Elfwold went to the city of 
Winchester; leaving his shoes at his lodging, he set out on bare feet"? 
to meet Bishop Æthelwold. Hearing of his arrival and realizing why 
he had undertaken to do this, /Ethelwold ordered all his clergy to go 
out and meet this leader? and defender of the church. All the 
clergymen set off, dressed splendidly: some of them carried gospel 
books, others holy water and the cross, some carried incense and a 
thurible as well as candelabra with candles. When prayers had been 
offered as ecclesiastical custom requires, Christ's soldier [/Ethel- 
wold] ordered him [/Elfwold] to put his shoes on. They passed that 
same day with great rejoicing. The holy ealdorman of East Anglia 
[sci]. /Ethelwine] defended all monasteries with the greatest respect, 
as a result of which he was called ‘friend of God’ (amicus Dei). 


15. At that same time the monastery of Ramsey, which /Ethelwine 
and the reverend Archbishop Oswald had initiated, was completed. 
The holy father himself consecrated it, being aided by divine support 
and sustained by the assistance of Bishop /Elfnoth, who had 
jurisdiction over that place." Who shall say with what adornments 
he enriched that monastery, and with what bounties he endowed it? 
He gave gospel books; he gave vestments for performing services to 
God; he gave all necessary church furniture including, if I may 
conclude in a few words, "^? chalices, cups, towels, girdles (?), horns 


by Oswald and /Ethelwine in 966. As usual Byrhtferth supplies no date and few details, but 
from an analogous account in the Liber benefactorum we know that the church was dedicated 
on 8 Nov. 974 (Chron. Rames., pp. 43-4). The bishop presiding was /Elfnoth, bishop of 
Dorchester (in whose see Ramsey lay), whose dates are not certainly known (HBC, p. 215, 
gives 971 X 975-975 X 979). He attests S 803 = BCS 1314, dated 975, and no reliably 
datable charter thereafter (his successor was /Escwig, the abbot of Bath, who may have been 
appointed bishop of Dorchester in 975: see above, n. 40), raising the possibility that 
/Elfnoth died in that year. In any case there is nothing in the charter evidence to contradict 
the statement that /Elfnoth dedicated the church of Ramsey as bishop of Dorchester in 974. 
There is a charter dated 974 which purports to be King Edgar’s confirmation of Ramsey’s 
endowment (S 798 = BCS 1310, 1311), issued on the occasion of the dedication. Most 
commentators regard the document as a r2th-c. forgery; but it shares many odd features of 
vocabulary with the Latin writings of Byrhtferth (cf. above, p. xix). 

142 The list of ecclesiastical furniture donated by /AEthelwine to Ramsey may be 
compared to that donated to Peterborough by Bishop /Ethelwold (S 1448 = BCS 1128). 
For /Ethelwine's donation, see also the Ramsey Obituary (ed. Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, 
p. 342): 'Ailwinus . . . dedit plurima ornamenta pretiosa’. For the terminology, cf. the later 
text by Pope Innocent III, De sacro altaris mysterio, i. to (PL ccxvii. 80-1). There is no such 
word as sexonica (transmitted by N), which is possibly a corruption of succinctoria, ‘girdles’. 
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cornua ad uinum fundendum, stragulas, tapetia, lectisternia, cortinas, 
cucullas fratrum, pellicia, sicque ut cum honore Domino parere 
(potuerint) Sic et prepotens dux in sua parte quicquid egregium 
habuit aut adquisiuit, libens " dedit sancto Benedicto, quem post 
Dominum proprio’ dilexit amore. Erat quoque utrorumque consue- 
tudo, ut omni anno ad locum dulcibilem properassent, quia nimio 
cultu locum ipsum et habitatores dilexerant. Cumque uenissent, quis 
urbanitatis fretus eloquentia potest proferri quantis honoribus 
suscipiebant eos predicti fratres? Exierunt leuite bini cappis induti 
obuiam illis, gestantes libros quattuor euangelistarum in manibus; 
quos antecedebant quattuor pueri “uel quaterni acolyti,’ qui defer- 
ebant cereos,'** alii aquam benedictam et incensum. His perfusis, 
exordiarius'? eleuata in altum uoce’ dixit, ‘Redemptor mundi 
conseruet uitam uestram!" ^^ Explicita processione, non sedendo (ut 
quidam magnanimes uiri) sed stando et humili uultu'*’ inclinando 
solebant fratres deosculari. 


16. Contigit quodam tempore more solito sacerdotem Domini ad 
monasterium dilectum uenire; qui paternaliter susceptus, mansit | 
nobiscum plurimis mensibus. Mansitans uero gaudenter nobiscum, 
uenerunt preclari dies et amabiles cunctis populis, qui et nobis 
floribus roseis pleni^ existimati sunt propter angelici hospitis man- 
sionem. Erant quoque Letaniarum dies, in quibus solent sancte matris 
ecclesie filii propensius Deum et sanctos eius exorare pro peccatis. Est 
antiquitus mos constitutus, ut ad beate Marie genitricis Christi 
perpetueque uirginis (ecclesiam) tota summa congregationis de- 
ambulare nudis plantis debeat. Quem morem secutus supremus 


t suppl. ed. ^ priuilegio N ^? the phrase uel quaterni acolyti (abbates N) occurs 
in N following the words leuite bini and has been transposed by ed.; see note ad loc. ° corr. 
Ra; uocem N 


b 


16 ° corr. Ra; plenis N suppl. Ra 

15 The passive infinitive (proferri) is used mistakenly for the active form (proferre). 

14 The acolytes carry candles in liturgical processions: see Isidore, Etymologiae, vii. 12. 
29 ('acolythi graece, latine ceroferarii’) with DACL 1/1. 343-56, and Snijders, ‘‘‘Acolythus 
cum ordinatur": eine historische Studie’, pp. 182-3, and Faivre, Naissance d'une hiérarchie, 
pp. 183, 207. For this reason I have transposed the words uel quaterni acolyti (abbates NV), 
which in the text of N are placed after Jeuite bini, so as to make it clear that the four boys 
(quattuor pueri) are identical to the four acolytes (quaterni acolyti) who were carrying the 
candles (qui deferebant cereos). But the corruption may go deeper. 

145 The word exordiarius used to describe a liturgical minister (‘precentor’) is extremely 
rare (cf. DMLBS s.v., which cites only the two examples in Byrhtferth); Byrhtferth uses it 
again at VSO v. r1 (below, p. 176). 
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for pouring out wine, coverlets, tapestries, beds, curtains, monks? 
cowls, furs—and all so that they could obey the Lord with dignity. 
So, too, for his part did the great ealdorman /Ethelwine willingly give 
anything whatsoever of importance which he possessed or acquired to 
St Benedict, whom he loved with particular affection after the Lord 
Himself. It was the custom of both men that they should come every 
year to this delightful place, since they loved both the place itself and 
its inhabitants with particular devotion. Who, sustained by the 
eloquence of urbane diction, can explain!? with what great honour 
they received them when they arrived? Two deacons dressed in copes 
went out to meet them, carrying the four books of the evangelists in 
their hands; four oblates or four acolytes went before them, some of 
whom carried candles, "* while others carried holy water and incense. 
When they had been asperged with these, the precentor’ said in an 
elevated tone: ‘May the Redeemer of the world preserve your life." * 
When the procession was ended, it was their habit to kiss each of the 
monks in turn, not sitting down (as some great men do), but standing 
and bowing their heads humbly.'*” 


16. It happened one time that God's bishop Oswald came in his usual 
way to his dear monastery; he was received as a father, and stayed 
with us for several months. While he was remaining joyfully with us, 
there were glorious days, delightful to everyone, which were thought 
by us too to be days of roses because of our angelic guest's stay. They 
were also the Rogation Days, when the sons of Holy Mother Church 
are accustomed to pray more intently than usual to God and His 
saints for their sins. The custom had been established of old, that the 
entirety of the congregation was to walk barefoot to the church of St 
Mary, mother of Christ and perpetual Virgin. ? The great lord 


146 No such antiphon is listed by Hesbert, CAO. 

V7 A Byrhtferthian phrase; cf. VSO i. 2, 7 (above, pp. 14, 30). 

148 The custom of holding penitential processions on the Rogation Days (Letaniarum 
dies), that is, the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascension, dates from the sth 
c., and was in origin a Gallican practice, but it soon spread to Rome, where it was 
regularized in the time of Pope Leo III (795—816), so that on the Monday the procession 
went from S. Maria Maggiore to S. Salvatore, on Tuesday from S. Sabina to S. Paolo fuori 
le Mura, and on Wednesday from S. Croce in Gerusalemme to S. Lorenzo (see DACL xiv/ 
2. 2459—61), an average distance of some 25 miles. Other western churches soon imitated 
Roman practice. In the case of Ramsey—and Byrhtferth is the unique witness to this 
practice—the monks processed from the monastic church at Ramsey itself to a chapel 
dedicated to St Mary. The location of the chapel is not certainly known (it is mentioned in a 
Ramsey memorandum of 1310: Chron. Rames., p. 392), but may have been located on the 
site of the church in the present village of Ramsey St Mary, a distance of some three miles 
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princeps, cum tripudio cordis? ambulauit nobiscum, omnesque 


ipsius milites, monachi et pueri. Iuxta uero ecclesiam (ad quam 
exire debebamus) erat pons super quem exiuimus. (. . .) et sic 
nauigio profunditatem illius desiderauimus cum reliquiis pretiosis 
pertransire ac domi uelociter redire.?? Peractis missarum officiis, 
benedixit presul populum; nos uero redire domi festinauimus. 
Impleta puppis est nimis, et perducta in meditullio profundi stagni. 
Cumque mergi " deberemus—et ipse super ripam staret cum suis 
circumseptus—audit uociferantium uoces 'sancte Benedicte, succurre 
nobis" Quorum uoces audiens, interrogat causam; quam agnoscens, 
eleuauit sanctam manum sue dextere et in Domino fiducialiter 
confidens dixit, 


Celitus adueniet nobis benedictio Christi! ?! 


Citius ergo clarus eius uocis sonus peruenit ad aures clementissimi 
redemptoris quam potuisses unum uersiculum finiri. ^? Qui omnes, 
nauclero et proreta succurrente,'?? ad terram incolomes sunt adducti. 
Quod sanctissimus uir Cuthberhtus oratione impetrauit a Domino, 
sicut canitur: ^* ‘Dum iactantur puppes“ salo, sanctus solo mox orat; 
uentorum uis motata, naues’ uertit ad littora? Hoc ille promeruit 
apostolica benedictione patrare. Ambo monachi, ambo pontificalis 
laudis redimiti podere in aruis, simul et simili gloria gratulantur in 
astris. ^? 


* lacuna suppl. ed. ^ puppe N ^ nauis N 


from the monastery (note, however, that the present church of Ramsey St Mary was built in 
1858 (VCH, Huntingdonshire, ii. 197); but whether the Victorian church occupied the site of 
an earlier chapel is unknown: as always, the archaeology of Ramsey and its environs is 
woefully incomplete). Such a journey would have involved crossing the river Nene (old 
course), over which there was a bridge, as Byrhtferth relates; but perhaps the quickest way 
back from Ramsey St Mary was down the river Nene in a boat, across Ramsey Mere to its 
southern shore, and then home to the abbey on foot. 


19 For the phrase tripudio cordis, see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 20 with n. 69). 

150 Byrhtferth's narrative (as transmitted in N) is exceptionally confusing here: if there 
was a bridge (pons) over the river Nene, why did the monks cram themselves into an 
overloaded boat? T'he answer may be that, in spite of the bridge, the quickest way home— 
for those few monks charged with the care of the abbey's precious relics—was to proceed by 
boat down the river Nene (old course), then across Ramsey Mere to its southern shore, then 
home on foot (those who were in less of a hurry could cross the bridge and return from 
Ramsey St Mary on foot). Perhaps the best solution, therefore, is to suppose that some 
words have fallen out after exiuimus, explaining why it was quicker to return home by boat, 
even though there was a bridge over the river Nene: perhaps supply (sed iuxta erat etiam 
nauigium ad stagnum transeundum}, or some such wording. 
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bishop, following this custom, walked with us in heart-felt joy,!^? as 
did all his retinue of soldiers, monks, and oblates. Near to the church 
(to which we had to process) was a bridge over which we crossed. 
(But there was also a boat for crossing the lake), and we wanted to 
cross its deep waters by boat and thus to return swiftly home, 
carrying our precious relics.^" When Mass was finished, the bishop 
blessed the people; we, however, rushed to get back home. The boat 
was filled too full, and drifted out into the middle of the deep lake. 
Just as we were about to sink, and he was standing on the shore 
surrounded by his retinue, he heard our voices shouting, ‘Save us, St 
Benedict" Hearing these cries he asked the reason; learning the 
reason he raised his holy right hand and, trusting confidently in the 
Lord, said, 


Christ's blessing shall come quickly to us from on high!?! 


The clear sound of his voice sped more quickly to the ears of the 
merciful Redeemer than the time it would take you to finish!” the one 
verse. With the skipper and the helmsman assisting, '? they were all 
brought safely back to shore. The holy St Cuthbert achieved the same 
thing from the Lord through his prayer, so the chant has it: ^* ‘When 
boats were being tossed about on the sea, the saint, stationed on the 
shore, fell to prayer at once; the wind changed direction and turned 
the boats towards the shore.’ He was found worthy to accomplish this 
through his apostolic blessing. Both Cuthbert and Oswald were 
monks, both were crowned with the robe of pontifical glory while 
on earth, and likewise they share a similar glory in heaven.” 


5! Judging from the databases, this hexameter is not attested elsewhere. The cadence 
benedictio Christi occurs in several poems of Alcuin: Carmina, civ/2. 2: ‘quam super o 
semper maneat benedictio Christi’; Carmina, xxvi. 16: ‘ut manibus uestris adsit benedictio 
Christ’ (MGH, PLAC i. 330, 245 respectively; cf. Hex Lexikon, i. 210-11). It is possible, on 
this evidence, that Byrhtferth is quoting here from a lost poem by Alcuin. 

13? The passive infinitive (/iniri) is used mistakenly where the active form (finire) is 
required. 

553 An Aldhelmian phrase; cf. VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 40 with n. 33). 

154 The miracle performed by St Cuthbert is described by Bede in his prose Vita 
S. Cudbercti, c. 3 (Two Lives of St Cuthbert, ed. Colgrave, pp. 160—4). Byrhtferth, however, 
is here quoting from an antiphon which formed part of the Office of the First Nocturn on 
the feast of St Cuthbert (20 Mar.): ‘Dum iactantur puppes salo / sanctus orans heret solo / 
mox uentorum uis mutata / naues uertit ad litora! (ed. Hohler, "The Durham services in 
honour of St Cuthbert’, p. 170; the antiphon is not listed in Hesbert, CAO). Note that, as 
usual, Byrhtferth's quotation is far from being accurate. 

55 For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with 


n. 43). 
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17. Cumque decus ducum et totius Albionis imperator ex huius 
turbine mundi uariantis esset raptus atque ex naufrago salo fluctuan- 
tis maris ereptus, cepit post tempus letitie (quod in eius tempore 
pacifice stabat) dissensio et tribulatio undique aduenire, quam nec 
presules nec duces ecclesiasticarum et secularium rerum poterant 
sedare. Non differam ‘seditionem’ dicere,^ que, auctrix et genetrix 
omnium malorum, non tantum statum perturbat regni uel prouin- 
ciam contra prouinciam commouet, sed gentem contra gentem, 
regemque contra regem, duces aduersus duces, et —Qquod teterrimum 
est dicere— episcopum instigat’ aduersus populum et plebem contra 
pastorem sibi prelatum. Est et illa detestabilis meretrix satis nociua 
inter plurimos abbates et fratres, qui habitare dinoscuntur ‘corpore in 
unum?; sed illa adueniens clanculo more " separat eos quasi ‘oues ab 
hedis'.'^" Huius necis poculum fideles fugiunt mente sagaci"? quia 
norunt expellere de cordis antro"? uenenum dissensionis, et fertilem 
producere segetem de semine mentis. 


18. Quidam enim ex primatibus huiusce'^ regionis eligere uolebant 
seniorem regis filium ad regem, nomine Eaduuardum;’® nonnulli ex 
principibus desiderabant iuniorem, quia mitior apparuit omnibus 
in sermone et opere. Senior uero non solum timorem sed etiam 
terrorem incussit cunctis; ? qui ^(persecutus est eos)’ non uerbis 
tantum, uerum etiam diris uerberibus,' et maxime suos secum 


17 ° soluere N t corr. Ra; ininstigat N 
18 °° suppl. ed. 


156 A Pauline expression; Rom. 12: 4—5; 1 Cor. 12: 12; etc. 7 Matt. 25: 32. 

158 For the phrase mente sagaci, see VSO iii. 7 (above, p. 66 with n. 61). 

15 Cf. Prudentius, Psychomachia, 6 (‘nostri de pectoris antro"), but especially Bede, 
Versus de die iudicii, 18 (‘nec lateat quicquam culparum cordis in antro") Note that 
Byrhtferth quotes this poem in extenso in VSE i. 11 (below, p. 226) and HR ii. 16 (ed. 
Arnold, pp. 23-7); cf. also Byrhtferth, Enchiridion, i. 1: ‘tenebras . . . cordis interioris antri’ 
(ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 16). 

‘60 For Byrhtferth’s use of the archaic enclitic ce, see above, p. xlv. 

‘el Edward ‘the Martyr’ was the son of King Edgar and his wife by a previous marriage 
(probably Æthelflæd); he reigned from July 975 until he was murdered on 18 Mar. 978, as 
narrated by Byrhtferth, below; see HBC, p. 27, and BEASE, p. 163. If he was born v.962, he 
acceded to the throne aged r3, and died aged r6. 

162 The younger son was /Ethelred, known to history as ‘the Unready’; he was the son of 
Edgar and /Elfthryth, and ruled from 978 to 1016 (HBC, p. 27; BEASE, pp. 15-16). He 
was born in 968 or 969, hence was some 6 or 7 years old at the time of his father's death (his 
age may explain why he seemed mitior to some of the nobles). His later reign was troubled 
by Viking invasions of England (he was even forced into exile in 1013—14), by the need to 
raise huge sums of money to appease the Viking armies, and by the insurrection of 
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17. When Edgar, the glory of his ealdormen and the ruler of all 
England, was taken from the turmoil of this ever-changing world and 
was snatched from the ship-wrecking salt waters of the swelling sea, 
there came after the times of contentment (which in his day remained 
calm) dissension and trouble, which neither the bishops nor the 
leading men in ecclesiastical and secular affairs were able to assuage. I 
shall not hesitate to say ‘sedition’, which, as the author and mother of 
all evils, not only upsets the state of the realm and sets province 
against province, but also moves people against people, king against 
king, ealdormen against ealdormen, and—what is a most shocking 
thing to say!—provokes bishop against people and people against the 
shepherd chosen for them. That detestable whore is also very harmful 
between many abbots and monks, who are known to live ‘together as a 
body’;'°° but she, coming with her usual stealth, separates them as if 
‘sheep from goats". 7 The faithful wisely"? flee the cup of this deadly 
drink, because they know how to expel the poison of discord from the 
depths of their heart"? and to produce an abundant crop from the 
seed of their mind. 


18. Now certain of the magnates of this realm™® wished to elect the 
elder son of King Edgar, named Edward, as king;'®' some of the 
ealdormen wanted the younger son,'? because he seemed more gentle 
to everyone in word and deed. But the elder son struck not only fear 
but even terror into everyone;'®? he hounded them not only with 
tongue-lashings, but even with cruel beatings’**—and most of all 


treacherous royal councillors such as Eadric Streona. However, most of these dire events 
took place after the composition of VSO (1002 at latest), and do not concern the present 
narrative. On /Ethelred, see Ethelred the Unready, ed. Hill, and esp. Keynes, Diplomas, 
pp. 154231. 163 Cf. 2 Macc. 12: 22 (‘timor hostibus incussus est’). 

164 The phrase diris uerberibus was possibly lifted from Lantfred, Translatio et miracula 
S. Swithuni, c. 6: "haec pertrahebatur in crastinum crucianda diris uerberibus’ (ed. Lapidge, 
The Cult of St Swithun, p. 288). However, the punning contrast between uerba and uerbera 
may have been familiar to Byrhtferth from one of the Roman fassiones martyrum, in which 
the prosecuting magistrate, after arguing at length with the accused Christian, says (in 
effect), ‘Enough uerba; let the uerbera begin’: e.g. Passio SS. Alexandri papae, Euentii, 
Theoduli, Hermetis et Quirini [BHL 266], c. 16 (‘cessent uerba, quia praesto sunt uerbera’); 
Passio SS. Nerei et Achillei [BHL 6058], c. 3 (‘non tantum uerbis, at etiam uerberibus 
ulciscuntur’); Passio SS. Rufinae et Secundae [BHL 7359], c. 3 (cessent ista uerba, quia 
parata sunt uerbera’), etc. There is an example of the topos in Bede (with whose HE 
Byrhtferth was undoubtedly familiar), where, describing the actions of the judge in the trial 
and martyrdom of St Alban (HE i. 7), an account drawn verbatim from a late antique Passio 
S. Albani [BHL 210d], Bede wrote, ‘iudex . . . caedi sanctum Dei confessorem a tortoribus 
praecepit, autumans se uerberibus, quam uerbis non poterat, cordis eius emollire 
constantiam’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 30). 


fo. 16" 
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mansitantes. "(Transactis duobus annis,)" nonus’ interea effluxerat 
mensis, et decimum lumen mortalibus | radiabat postquam ipse 
electus erat; contra quem sui fratris zelantes consurrexerunt ministri, 
cum ad dilecti fratris uenire contenderet colloquium.'5* Insidiantes et 
maligni querebant animam innocentis, ^" quem’ Christus predesti- 
nauit et presciuit consortem fieri martirii dignitatis. Quadam uesper- 
ascente die uenit (sicut diximus) conspicuus atque electus rex ad 
domum quo suus predilectus frater mansit cum regina, desiderans 
consolationem fraterni amoris. Cui obuiam exierunt, ut decuit, 
optimates et primores; qui cum regina, ipsius matre, manebat. 
Acceperunt inter se iniquum consilium: qui ita dampnatam habebant 
mentem et nebulosam diabolicamque^ caliginem, ut non timerent 
manus inmittere in christum Domini.!® Circumstabant eum undique 
armati uiri, cum quibus et pincerna humili officio astabat minis- 
trando.'^ Habebat enim satis paucos milites secum rex uenerandus, 
quia non timuit quemquam, confidens ‘in Domino et in potentia? 


uirtutis eius'.? Erat doctus diuina lege," docente episcopo Side- 


manno;"? qui et robustus erat corpore et durus.? Namque cum 


insidiatores eius ipsum uallarent—et uelut Iudei summum Christum 
olim circumdarent'"—" ipse intrepidus equo resedit. Dementia 
quippe una erat in eis, parque insania. Tunc nequitia pessima et 


e 


^5 suppl. ed. ^ afier nonus N adds uel quintus ^ cui N manebunt N 


^ diabolicam N £ corr. Ra; potentiam N 


16 The text as transmitted by N is obviously corrupt here. We know from ASC that 
Edward was murdered on 18 Mar. 978, that is to say, two years and eight months after the 
death of King Edgar in July 975; the text of N, however, places the murder in either ‘the ninth 
or fifth month’ (nonus uel quintus) after Edgar’s death, hence in either April or May 976 or in 
late 975, dates which are wholly incompatible with such evidence as we have concerning e.g. 
the consecration of /Ethelred. The only way of eliminating the discrepancy is to suppose that 
some words have fallen out of the text of N. I have supplied (transactis duobus annis), and 
removed uel quintus on the assumption that the latter words originated as an interlinear gloss. 
With these words removed, the mention of nonus leads logically to decimum lumen in the 
following clause, and takes us chronologically from July 975 to March 978. 

16 The murder of King Edward at Corfe Castle (Dorset) on 18 Mar. 978 is narrated in 
ASC s.a. 978 (trans. Whitelock, p. 79). The sparse narrative of ASC is offset by the more 
circumstantial account in Byrhtferth. But Byrhtferth's account raises as many problems as 
it solves, concerning, for example, the role played by /Elfthryth, at whose estate the murder 
took place. Later sources, such as the anonymous late rrth-c. Passio S. Eadwardi [BHL 
2418] and the Chronicon of John of Worcester (JW ii. 428-30), charge /Elfthryth with 
having arranged the murder; but Byrhtferth says nothing of the sort, and it must be 
remembered that the ‘wicked stepmother’ has been one of the stock characters of folktale 
from time immemorial. Furthermore, Byrhtferth typically casts the story in biblical terms 
(the betrayal of Christ by Judas: see below, n. 176), making it difficult to disentangle 
historical fact from hagiographical fiction. For a balanced assessment of traditions 
concerning the murder, see Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 166-9. 
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those who were members of his own household. After two years, 
meanwhile, the ninth month had passed,’® and the tenth [lunar] light 
was shining on mortals, since the time when the elder son had been 
elected king. Those thegns who were ardent supporters of his brother 
rose up against him, when once he was travelling so as to arrive at a 
meeting with his dear brother.'®° These treacherous and evil men 
were seeking the soul of the innocent youth, whom Christ 
predestined and foresaw was to share in the glory of martyrdom. 
One day towards evening the remarkable and elected king, seeking 
the consolations of brotherly love, arrived at the house where his 
beloved brother was living with the dowager queen, as we have said. 
The magnates and leading men went to meet him, as was only fitting; 
he [the younger son] remained inside with the dowager queen, his 
mother. Those magnates had agreed among themselves a wicked plot: 
they were possessed of so damnable an intention and so murky and 
diabolical a blindness, that they did not fear to lay hands on God's 
anointed.'® Armed men surrounded him on all sides; with them was 
standing the royal butler, humbly waiting to be of service.’ The 
venerable king had with him a very few soldiers, since he did not 
suspect anyone, trusting ‘in the Lord and in the might of His 
power? He had been instructed in holy scripture!" under the 
tutelage of Bishop Sideman;'” he was strong in body and sturdy. ? 
For when the conspirators surrounded him—and it was just as the 
Jews once surrounded our Lord! "—he remained sitting on his horse, 
fearless. They were seized by a single madness, an equal insanity. But 


167 Cf. Ps. 37 (38): 13 (‘et vim faciebant qui quaerebant animam meam"). For what 
follows, cf. Rom. 8: 29 (‘quos praescivit et praedestinavit conformes fieri imaginis filii). 

155 Cf. Acts 4: 26, and below, n. 176. 

16 Tt is unfortunately not possible to identify the royal steward (pincerna) from the few 
surviving charters of Edward’s reign. 

U? Eph. 6: ro. 

VI Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, ci. 1: ‘nouerat hic pauper doctus diuina lege’ 
(CCSL xcviii. 899). 

12 Sideman was bishop of Crediton from 973 until his death on 30 Apr. 977 (HBC, 
p. 215). His death and burial at Abingdon are recorded in ASC s.a. 977C (trans. Whitelock, 
p. 79). He had been abbot of Exeter during the reign of Edgar (see Keynes, Atlas, Table 
LV), whose charters he attests, sporadically, from 969 onwards; it was possibly at Exeter 
that Sideman's tutelage of Edward took place. In any event, Sideman was long dead by the 
time Edward was murdered. 

173 Cf. Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 6: ‘erat enim robustus corpore et integer uiribus’ 
(ed. Colgrave, p. 174). 

U* On Byrhtferth's anti-Semitism (again), see Scheil, The Footsteps of Israel, pp. 329-30 
(discussing the present passage); see also VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 44), iv. 6 and 13 
(above, pp. 106, 126 with nn. 53, 124). 
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dementia truculenta Beelzebutini hostis flagrabat in mentibus uene- 
nosorum militum; tum sagitte toxicate facinoris Pilati exsurrexerunt 
satis crudeliter ‘aduersus Dominum et aduersus christum eius, ? qui 
erat electus ad tuendum^ dulcissime gentis regnum et imperium, 
derelicto patre. Milites ergo tenentes eum, unus ad dexteram ipsum 
trahebat ad se, quasi osculum illi dare uellet; alter uero sinistram 
eius duriter accepit, qui et uulnerauit. At ille prout potuit uoce 
perstrepuit: ‘Quid facitis, frangentes dexteram meam?’ Et subito 
prosiluit de equo; qui et mortuus est. Sublatus est a ministris 
martir Dei, et ad domum cuiusdam impotentis perductus est, quo' 
non Gregorianus concentus nec epichidion auditus est; sed tam 
inclitus rex totius patrie iacuit uili tegmine coopertus, exspectans 
lucem diei. 


19. Cernens talia miserorum hominum iniqua acta, rex regum non 
suum militem (et uice sui regiminis in terris constitutum et preelec- 
tum) uoluit continuate^ dimittere et uelut probrosum’ et facinorosum 
relinquere; sed permisit eum sepelire, ? non tam digniter tunc sicut 
postea fieri concedere dignatus est. Peractis bis senis mensibus ex 
diebus solaris anni et lunaris,’ uenit gloriosus dux /Elfhere cum 
multitudine populi; qui corpus eius e terris precepit subleuari.'?? 
Quod dum factum fuisset et nudatum esset, inuenerunt atque 
uiderunt ipsum tam sanum ab omni labe et contagione sicut erat 
primordie. Hec uidentes ammirati sunt cuncti, gaudentes tripudio in 
Domino, ‘qui solus facit mirabilia?! in seculo. Lauerunt ministri 
deinde reuerendi regis corpus, et indutum nouis uestimentis posuer- 
unt in theca uel tumba; et inpositis humeris feretro egregii milites 


* corr. Ra; tuendam N * qui N 
19 ° corr. Ra; conturnate N ? probosum N 
U5 Acts 4: 26. 


17% Byrhtferth casts the murder of Edward in terms of biblical typology: the assassins 
surrounded Edward ‘just as the Jews once surrounded Christ’; the ‘poisoned arrows of 
Christ's villanous deed rose up savagely’ against the Lord's anointed; and one of the 
assassins leaned forward to kiss the king as Judas had kissed Christ (Matt. 26: 47—50). See 
Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 79-80; and, for the typology of right and left, see 
VSO v. 5 (below, p. 156 with n. 55). 

U7 Cf. VSE iv. 6 (below, p. 280), and Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 196). 
As is clear from these other texts, Byrhtferth's immediate source for the term epicedion was 
Aldhelm. However, since Edward's body had not yet been buried, it is possible that 
Byrhtferth was aware of the technical sense of epicedion, as it is explained by Servius, 
commenting on Vergil, Eclogues, v. 14: ‘nam epicedion est, quod dicitur cadauere nondum 
sepulto . . . epitaphium autem post completam sepulturam dicitur’ (ed. Thilo, p. 56). 
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at that point the foul wickedness and savage madness of the Beelze- 
butine Enemy was burning in the minds of these poisoned soldiers; 
then the poisoned arrows of Pilate’s villanous deed rose up savagely 
‘against the Lord and against His anointed’, who had been elected to 
defend the realm and kingdom of this charming people, after his father 
had died. The soldiers laid hold of him: one on his right-hand side 
drew him towards him, as if he wished to give him a kiss;'”° another 
grabbed his left side firmly and gave him the death-blow. And the king 
shouted out, as best he could: ‘What are you doing, breaking my right 
hand?’ And suddenly he fell from his horse; and he was dead. This 
martyr of God was lifted up by his thegns, and taken to the house of a 
certain churl, where no Gregorian chant and no funereal lament was 
heard;'” rather, this distinguished king of the whole country lay 
covered only by a cheap blanket, awaiting the light of day. 


19. The King of kings, observing the wicked deeds of these wretched 
men, did not wish straightway to desert His champion, who had been 
appointed and pre-elected as His vice-regent on earth, and to 
abandon him as if he were ignominious and villainous; but He 
permitted him to be buried,” though not at that moment in so 
distinguished a manner as He subsequently deigned to allow. When 
twelve months of the solar and lunar year had passed, ? the renowned 
Ealdorman /Elfhere arrived with a great train; he ordered the king’s 
body to be exhumed."? When this had been done and the body was 
exposed, they discovered and saw him to be as free from decay and 
corruption as he had originally been. When they saw this they were all 
astonished, exulting joyfully in the Lord, *Who alone doth wonderful 
things"?! in this world. The attendants then washed the body of the 
venerable king, and placed it, clothed in new garments, in a chest or 
coffin; and, placing the bier on their shoulders, these excellent thegns 


178 The active form of the infinitive (sepelire) is used mistakenly where the passive form 
(sepeliri) is required. 

' For similar use of computistical terminology, see VSO i. 1 (above, p. 8 with nn. 4—5). 
In effect a year passed between the murder of Edward and the translation of his remains by 
/Elfhere to Shaftesbury in 979 (see following note). 

180 Note that /Elfhere, who was vilified in VSO iv. 12, is now gloriosus. Byrhtferth does 
not say where the king’s remains were translated from or to; but we know from ASC (s.a. 
978D) that he was first buried at nearby Wareham (Dorset), and from the same source, 
repeated and amplified by John of Worcester (JW ii. 430), that the body was exhumed, 
washed, and dressed in new garments, and transported by /Elfhere to Shaftesbury and 
buried there. The cult of St Edward, king and martyr, was formally initiated by a code of 
laws issued by his stepbrother /Ethelred in roo8 (V /Ethelred 16): see Keynes, Diplomas, 
pp. 170-1. 33! ps, 71 (72): 18. 
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deportauerunt eum ad locum quo eum honorabiliter sepelierunt, ubi 
misse et sacre oblationes " pro eiusdem anime redemptione celebrate 
sunt, precipiente duce. 


20. His explicitis, autumabant furibundi uiri qui hec fecerunt quod 
rex ciuitatis | uranice ista de excelso solio sue preclare maiestatis non 
uideret, aut uidendo oblitus esset sanguinis militis sui qui innocenter 
effusus erat; sed ita euenit. Non enim reticeo nec illorum penas nec 
regis coronas. Qui enim protoplasti nati sanguinem 'de manu 
fratris"? sui requisiuit, ipse regis sui sanguinem de manibus istorum 
interrogauit. Erat illi spatium uite concessum: sed non ad peniten- 
tiam, quoniam *ora locuta sunt uanitates et dextera eorum dextera 
iniquitatis’;'* non erant istis date Dauitici regis lamentationes'™ nec 
sacer fletus ianitoris eximii celestis glorie,’® sed floruerunt, euanuer- 
unt, biberunt, luxuriabantur, quia ‘corrupti erant et a Deo abomi- 
nabiles.75 Induratum erat insipiens cor eorum ne penitentiam 
agerent, sicuti quondam Niliaci regis, ne dimitteret populum Israhe- 
liticum.'*” Vnus autem ex illis talem sustinuit pene similitudinem ut, 
amissis oculis ambobus, utrorumque luminum sustineret inedicibile 
detrimentum—luminum dico istius uite pariter et future! Istius 
denique amisit, cum solis et diei uisum non uidit, nec gratos sibi 
seruientes ministros; alterius uite deperdidit,^ cum clementiam nostri 
saluatoris non habuit. Sed, sicut iustum est, penas sumpsit—non 
penas quas^ mortales mortalibus ingerunt, sed tales que animas 
miserorum inmisericorditer affligunt, sicut legitur: "Transibunt 
anime de aquis niuium ad aquas nimium." Multa dici poterant 
hoc in loco de eorum calamitatibus qui eum perimerunt, sed quia ad 
alia tendimus, hec dicta sufficere credimus. 


21. Beatissimi uero uiri animam—iustissimo iudice precipiente— 
sancti angeli manibus recipiebant, quam ad "celestis regni 


20 ^ depressit N ? que N 


Gen. 32: 11. 183 ps, 143 (144): 8. 

2 Kgs. (2 Sam.) 3: 32 (David's lament for Abner). 

The sacer fletus is from Luke 22: 62; the ianitor eximius is St Peter. 

Ps. 52 (53): 2; cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xii. 34. 39: ‘qui ergo in malis suis Deo 

abominabilis es? (CCS cxlitiA. 652). 37 Exod. 4: 21—14: 31. 
188 Cf. Job 24: r9 (‘ad nimium calorem transeat ab aquis nivium’). Byrhtferth has recast 

this phrase in an idiosyncratic way, and he uses it again (in precisely this form) in VSE i. 12 

(below, p. 228); cf. also HR i. 8: ‘transibunt anime de penis niuium' (ed. Arnold, p. 11). See 

discussion by Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, pp. 117-18 = ALL ii. 337-8. 
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carried him to the place where they buried him with full honours, 
where at the ealdorman's command Masses and holy offerings were 
made for the redemption of his soul. 


20. When this was done, those madmen who had done the deed were 
thinking that the King of the celestial city had not noticed these 
events from the lofty throne of His glorious majesty, or, if He had 
noticed them, He had forgotten that it was the blood of His champion 
which had blamelessly been spilled; but so it happened. But I shall 
not be silent concerning their punishments, nor the crowns [of 
martyrdom] achieved by the king. For the Lord Who sought the 
blood of the son of Adam [Abel] from ‘the hand of his brother"? 
likewise requested the blood of His king from the hands of these men. 
To Cain was granted a certain stretch of life: but he did not use it for 
penitence, because his *mouth hath spoken vanity and his right hand 
is the right hand of iniquity';? nor were the lamentations of King 
David!“ and the holy weeping of the excellent door-keeper of 
celestial glory [St Peter] granted to these men,'* but rather they 
flourished, passed out, got drunk, revelled, because they were 
corrupt, and were ‘disgusting to God’.'*° Their foolish ‘heart was 
hardened’ so that they would not do penance, just as once the heart of 
the Pharaoh of the kingdom of the Nile was hardened against 
releasing the people of Israel. One of them endured a semblance 
of punishment so that he lost both his eyes and suffered an 
inexpressible deprivation of both his visions—I mean the loss of 
sight in this life as well as in the next! For he lost his vision in this life, 
since he was unable to see the light of the sun and the day, nor could 
he see his faithful servants attending him; he lost that of the next life, 
since he did not have our Saviour’s mercy. Rather, as is only right, he 
took on punishments—not those punishments which mortals inflict 
on mortals, but punishments such as those which mercilessly oppress 
the souls of the wretched, as one reads: ‘their souls shall pass from the 
snow waters to waters excessively'.? Many things could have been 
said at this point concerning the tribulations of those who murdered 
the king, but because our narrative tends elsewhere, we believe that 
what we have said is sufficient. 


21. Holy angels took the soul of the blessed man into their hands at 
the bidding of the Just Judge; they wished to take it to the joys of the 
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gaudia? perducere uolebant; sed tetri demones contradicebant, 
uolentes eam impedire et suis strophosis machinamentis!” inretire: 
sic enim cuidam erat demonstratum in oromate.^ Cumque de eadem 
anima multum angeli metuerent ut ab illis raperetur malignis, uenit 
uox elapsa de celo que sic personuit, dicens—erat illa uox iusti 
arbitris cuius precepto superne uirtutes et omnia agmina celestis 
regni obediunt—(dixit enim) ‘Perducite eam ad refrigerium Para- 
disi,?' quo sit quinis annis; dehinc ostendam cuius meriti sit qui 
innocenter erat occisus) Sic namque factum est, ut preceperat 
supernus iudex. Peractis tot annis, iussit suis summissis ministris 
ut ipsius beatam animam perducerent ad uisionem sue inmense 
maiestatis. Cumque bis bini transissent anni et bini augerentur, 
post hec tot miraculorum signa ad eius sepulchrum sunt patrata, ut 
nullus ea potuisset tam citissime perscribere sicuti erant patrata.” 
Est huius rei testis /Elfricus archiepiscopus ciuitatis Cantie; ^ (tes- 
tes)’ sunt alii quamplurimi conspicui uiri, quia uera sunt que dicimus. 
Testis est Christus qui uectus quondam aetherea transcendens regna, 
nunc et semper cum angelis regnat super omnes celos, cum quo et rex 
et martyr gloriatur in astris. Bene testis, quia rex erat; "^ bene rex 
dicitur, quia iam leta illum’ regna tenebunt; ?? tenebit illum ‘corona 
iustitie", ^ sine fine lauro coronatum.^ 


22. Quarta pars huius operis, niuea carens claritate et pollens candida 
rusticitate, induta pauperina ueste finem expetit, ducem summissa 
prece flagitans ut requiescat. Si enim rerum creator et conditor 


t suppl. Ra * illa N ^ coronatus N 


21 ° corr. Ra; aromate N 

'8 For the phrase celestis regni gaudia, cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, lxvii. 7: ‘ad 
gaudia regni caelestis eleuauit’ (CCSL xcvii. 588); Gregory, Homiliae in Hiezechielem, ii. 8: 
‘caelestis regni gaudia rimatur’ (CCSL cxlii. 338); Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, cc. 34 (‘ad 
gaudia regni coelestis ferri"), 39 (‘ad gaudia regni coelestis) (ed. Colgrave, pp. 262, 284); 
HE ii. 5, iv. 2 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, pp. 148, 334). 

1 For the phrase strophosis machinamentis, see VSO iv. 12 (above, p. 126). 

I! The notion of the refrigerium Paradisi is attested in various late Anglo-Saxon prayers: 
see Kabir, Paradise, Death and Doomsday, pp. 132—40. 

1? The early chronology of the cult of St Edward can be reconstructed from 
Byrhtferth's chronological indications: the king was murdered on 18 Mar. 978, and his 
body was buried in an inconspicuous place where it remained for a year, when it was 
miraculously revealed, exhumed, and taken to the nearby church of St Mary at Wareham 
for reburial (13 Febr. 979). Soon thereafter Ealdorman /Elfhere translated the body to 
Shaftesbury, where it remained five years (Byrhtferth's quinis annis) while the king's soul 
was resting in the refrigerium Paradisi, a sort of purgatory while waiting for final admission 
to Paradise. This takes us to 984. When a further six years had passed (bis bini transissent 
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celestial realm."? But foul demons gainsaid this, wishing to hinder it 
and to ensnare it with their wicked machinations;? for it was 
revealed thus to someone in a vision. And when the angels feared 
greatly on the soul’s behalf that it would be carried off by the evil 
demons, a voice came down from on high, which spoke as follows—it 
was the voice of the Just Judge, Whose command all the heavenly 
powers and all the hosts of the celestial kingdom obey (it said)— T'ake 
the soul to the refreshment of Paradise, where it shall remain for 
five years; thereafter I shall reveal of what distinction is he who was 
innocently murdered. And it happened as the heavenly Judge had 
ordered. After the time was up, He commanded His humble servants 
to bring forth the king's soul into the sight of His immense majesty. 
And when twice two more years had passed, and two more were 
added on, thereafter so many miracles took place at his tomb that no 
one could write them down as quickly as they were taking place.'?? 
Archbishop Ælfric of Canterbury? is a witness to this fact; there are 
a good many other distinguished witnesses to the fact that what I say 
is true. Christ Himself is a witness, Who once having been 
transported to the ethereal realm, now and always reigns with His 
angels over all the heavens, with Whom [Edward] king and martyr 
rejoices in heaven. Rightly is he called a martyr, because he was a 
king;"^ rightly is he called a king, because those joyous kingdoms 
now possess him.” The ‘crown of justice? shall possess him, who 
is crowned with the laurel throughout all time. 


22. The fourth part of this work, devoid of snow-white clarity and 
abounding in plain boorishness, clothed in peasants’ apparel, seeks its 
terminus, beseeching its leader with humble prayer that it be allowed 
to rest. For if the Creator and founder of all things should deign to be 


anni et bini augerentur), taking us to 990, miracles began to declare the king’s sanctity, a fact 
which is attested by Archbishop /Elfric, who before his elevation to the archbishopric had 
been bishop of Ramsbury (from an uncertain date between 991 and 993 onwards). For a 
detailed account of the early growth of the cult, see Keynes, ‘King Alfred the Great and 
Shaftesbury Abbey’, pp. 48-55. 

193 Ælfric was archbishop of Canterbury from 21 Apr. 995 to 16 Nov. 1005 (HBC, 
p. 214); he had previously been bishop of Ramsbury (elected 991 x 993), and before that, 
abbot of St Albans (Heads, pp. 64-5) and monk of Abingdon. See Hart, ECNENM, 
pp. 2634. It was presumably during the period of his bishopric at Ramsbury that he was a 
witness to the miracles of St Edward. 

194 Byrhtferth’s wordplay here involves understanding of the meaning of Greek páprvs, 
which means both ‘witness’ (= testis), but also, subsequently, ‘martyr’. 

P5 Cf. VSE ii. 3: ‘quia iam regnas in celestibus, iam te leta tenebunt" (below, p. 240). 

P5 5 Tim. 4: 8. 


fo. 17” 
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suffragare dignetur, | multum penna alacris alitis desiderat quiescere, 
qualiter liberius possit que secuntur exprimere, binis acuata stimulis. 
“EXPLICIT QVARTA PARS). 


“(PARS QVINTA)* 


1. " Subthronizatus’ ' ‘regali culmine? omnitenens conditor ‘stellige- 
ri celi necnon telluris? miro flore et purpureo colore exornauit 
*uirentia prata’,* ‘refrenans idem ipse enormia^ cerula fluctiuagi 
ponti? ne possint *mergere confinia terre", sicut egregius psalmista 
ait: ‘Terminum posuisti, quem non transgrediuntur." Si enim sic 
mare suos terminos non transgreditur, mirabili contemplatione? 
ammiror cur rationabilis homo’—ad imaginem Dei conditus et ab 
eo ineffabiliter redemptus—suos terminos et uite ordinem relinquere 
ualet. Sed dum hec inter spiramina mei cordis reuoluo, redit ad 
memoriam torpentis mei ingenii illud quod scriptum est: ‘Si Adam 
protoplastes non peccasset, non plures peccassent in solo quam qui ad 
celum subleuari deberentur."? Nunc autem, quia ignoramus qui sint 
electi quique reprobi, prece singuli precemur omnes patremfami- 
lias’? (qui est creator noster) ut nos (minime) secernat a gloria sue 


22 ^"* suppl. ed. 


c d 


l ^* suppl. ed. t subthronitatus N 
enorma N * suppl. ed. 


corr. Ra; stelligere N corr. Ra; 


! The word subthronizatus is exceptionally rare in Latin texts earlier than the roth c. (see 
PLD, LLT), but it is found in Anglo-Saxon charters of the roth c. drafted by ‘Dunstan B’ 
(S 562 = BCS 898 [Eadred, dated 953] and S 605 = BCS 924 [Eadwig, dated 956]) and in a 
toth-c. forgery of a charter issued in Aldhelm's name (S 1251a = BCS 114): see discussion 
by Kelly, Malmesbury, p. 163. The word was then reactivated in charters of the 11th c. (S 
955 = KCD 730 = Shaftesbury 30 [Cnut, dated 1019], S 984 = KCD 740 [Cnut, dated 1020 
x 1022], S 1055 = KCD 785 [Edward the Confessor, dated 1044 x 1047]). Byrhtferth's use 
may have been a factor in the reactivation; it is used again by Byrhtferth at VSO v. 12 
(below, p. 178), and VSE i. ro (below, p. 222 with n. 46). 

? Aldhelm, Enigmata, xxxix. 1 (horridus haud vereor regali culmine fretus’). 

? Byrhtferth has based this sentence on the opening of Aldhelm's CdV, with additional 
wording imported from elsewhere in Aldhelm and from Caelius Sedulius, CP. Cf. CdV 2-3 
(‘lucida stelligeri qui condis culmina caeli / necnon telluris formans fundamina verbo’). 

* Cf. Aldhelm, CdV 4 (‘pallida purpureo pingis qui flore virecta’), and cf. CE iv. ro. 11 
(‘quae rubros flores et prata virentia glebis’). 

* Cf. Aldhelm, CdV 5 (‘sic quoque fluctivagi refrenans caerula ponti’). On the form 
enormia (enorma N), cf. VSO iv. 12 (above, p. 122 with n. 110). 

5 Cf. Caelius Sedulius, CP i. 62—3 (‘qui maris undisonas fluctu surgente procellas / 
mergere uicinae prohibes confinia terrae’), and Aldhelm, CdV 6 (‘mergere ne valeant 
terrarum litora limphis’). 
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favourable, the quill of the cheerful bird desires greatly to rest, so 
that, being sharpened on two edges, it may unrestrainedly express 
those things which follow. HERE ENDS THE FOURTH PART. 


PART FIVE 


1. ‘Enthroned’ on His royal seat’,” the All-controlling Creator of ‘the 
starry sky and the earth"? adorned ‘the green fields’* with wondrous 
flowers and shining colours, ‘restraining too the mighty surges of the 
wave-resounding sea? so that they could not ‘swamp the adjacent 
lands’,° as the excellent psalmist says: "Thou hast set a bound which 
they do not pass over." Now if even the sea does not exceed its 
bounds, I wonder with astonished amazement? why rational man^— 
made in the image of God and ineffably redeemed by Him— should 
be able to exceed his bounds and abandon the course of his life. But 
while I turn over these things in between the breathings of my breast, 
something which was written occurs to the recollection of my turgid 
intelligence: *If Adam the first-made man had not sinned, no more 
men would have sinned on earth than those who were to be taken to 
heaven. Now, therefore, because we do not know who are to be 
chosen and who chastised," let us all individually pray to the Father 
of the household!’ (Who is our Creator) that He not set us apart from 


7 Ps. 103 (104): 9. 

* Cf. perhaps Augustine, Confessiones, xiii. 18: *ut discernamus omnia contemplatione 
mirabili! (CCS xxvii. 255). This is the only occurrence of the phrase recorded by PLD; for 
other evidence that Byrhtferth may have read the Confessiones, see VSO iii. 15 (above, p. 87 
with n. 157). 

? A philosophical (ultimately Aristotelian) formulation which Byrhtferth may have 
learned from Abbo, discussing (say) the Boethian translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge, v, 
passim (PL lxiv. 133-58, esp. 152: ‘omnis homo rationabilis est’), or that of the De 
interpretatione [editio secunda] iv: *ut totus intellectus sit homo rationabilis est (PL lxiv. 
520). Abbo was one of the foremost logicians in the Europe of his time, but there is very 
little trace of logical terminology in Byrhtferth's writings, which may imply that Abbo did 
not teach logic while he was at Ramsey. 

10 Byrhtferth is quoting (inaccurately, and apparently from memory) an Augustinian 
distinction: cf. Epistulae, clxxxvi. 9: ‘Adam, nisi peccasset, non fuisse moriturum . . . sicut 
in Adam omnes moriuntur, ita et in Christo omnes vivificabuntur’ (PL xxxiii. 828); and De 
Genesi ad litteram, vi. 9: ‘nec genus humanum peccasse in Adam, si ipse non peccasset 
Adam—non autem peccasset Adam, nisi iam suo tempore uiueret’ (CSEL xxviii/ 1. 182). 

I Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos [Ps. lxi]: ‘multi enim sunt uocati, et plures 
electi, pauci uero reprobi! (CCS xxxix. 776); Gregory, Moralia in Iob, ii. 32. 63: ‘sed haec 
aliter aguntur a reprobis, aliter ab electis! (CCSL cxliii. 154); and Dialogi, iv. 36. 13: ‘quod 
uero siue electi, seu reprobi? (SChr cclxv. 122). 

? Byrhtferth has probably taken this form from Matt. ro: 25. 


Ra p. 454 
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beatitudinis, quos redimere est dignatus pretioso cruore sui sanguinis. 
Quia uero superius breuiter prelibauimus quantum potuit suus 
gloriosus antistes'* benedictione, iam quod gessit oratione” replicemus. 


2. Quodam tempore, dum pater pius monastici ordinis? circuiret 
‘caulas ouium?! suarum et sollicitis preuideret optutibus ne foramina 
aut fissurae^ essent in eis, ut ‘lupi’ rapaces" ualerent aditum habere 
uel morsibus eas dilaniare,'? uenit (quod breui elogio ualemus fari) ad 
locum desideratum. Cumque in contemplatione spiritalis uite desu- 
daret et diuinis—ut mos sibi semper erat—operibus persisteret, 
aduenit quidam gerulus ex pretiose /Epeldryóe regine monasterio, qui 
ei de cuiusdam fratris repentina morte” nuntiaret.’ Cuius interitum 
audiens misericors presul, tristis effectus est. Cecidit enim de 
parietibus ecclesie, qui ea morte defunctus et ad poenam perductus. 
Precepit mox aduenire Ramesiensis loci fratres, quos precatus est 
humili prece ut sollicite ter denis diebus missas et " uigilias pro eo 
facerent; quod et fecerunt. Ipse uero ad Euoracam^ profectus est 
ciuitatem. In qua cum mansitaret et orationibus persisteret, nocte 
quadam uenit Huna ad eum—hoc enim erat nomen fratris.” Cumque 
ante eum consisteret, dixit antistes: ‘Quis es tu? Cui ille: ‘Ego sum 
ille pro quo orationem fudisti Domino. Gratias ago paternitati tue: 
hesterno die sumpsit anima mea refrigerium aeterne salutis." Hec 


^ corr. Ra; orationi N 


b 


c 


2 ° corr. Winterbottom; fissura N 
^ corr. Ra; uoracam N 


corr. Ra; lapi N corr. Ra; nuntiarat N 


13 Cf. Ambrose, De spiritu sancto, ii. 13: ‘quod superius praelibavimus’ (PL xvi. 75); 
Bede, Homiliae, i. 12: ‘uerum quia breuiter ista praelibauimus’ (CCSL cxxii. 80), i. 17: 
*uerum quia ista breuiter praelibauimus’ (ibid. p. 120), ii. 2: ‘uerum quia breuiter ista 
praelibauimus’ (ibid. p. 194). 

14 Cf. Gregory of Tours, Vita S. Martini, Ep. praef.: ‘faciet eam tamen gloriosus antistes 
praeclaris virtutibus elucere’ (PL Ixxi. 91 1—12). 

55 Cf. Wulfstan, Vita S. /Ethelwoldi, c. 9: ‘tandem monastici ordinis habitum ab ipso 
suscepit" (ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, p. 14). 

15 A biblical phrase: Num. 32: 16; 1 Kgs. (1 Sam.) 24: 1; 2 Chr. 14: 15. 

U Matt. 7: 15. 

18 Cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xxx. 10. 36: ‘eorumque membra morsibus dilaniare’ 
(CCSL cxliuB. 1515); and Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 41: ‘membra . . . morsibus 
dilaniare niteretur! (ed. Colgrave, p. 288). 

1? Byrhtferth here echoes the wording of Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel, Commentarius in 
RSB, c. 7: ‘respectio est diuina, qua semper respicit super bonos, ut eos ab insidiis inimici 
defendat, a peccatis custodiat et in bonis iugiter operibus persistere faciat (PL cii. 815 = 
CCM viii. 175). 

2 For the phrase repentina morte, cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xiv. 17. 21 (CCSL cxliiiA. 
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the glory of His blessedness, we whom He has deigned to redeem 
with the precious liquid of His blood. But because we have previously 
indicated in a few words? how much His glorious bishop [Oswald]'* 
could achieve through his blessing, now let us set out what he 
achieved through prayer. 


2. On one occasion, when the holy father of the monastic order? was 
inspecting the ‘sheepfolds of his flocks’!® and looking with attentive 
gaze to make sure there were no holes or cracks in them whereby 
‘ravenous wolves" could gain access and savage the sheep with their 
teeth,? he came (to be brief) to the place which he desired to see 
[Ramsey]. And when he had exerted himself in contemplation of the 
spiritual life and applied himself—as was always his wont—to the 
divine offices," a messenger from the monastery of Queen Æthel- 
thryth [sci]. Ely] came to him; he told him of the sudden death”? of a 
certain monk. Hearing of his death, the merciful bishop was 
saddened. The monk had fallen off the walls of the church; he had 
died from this fall and been taken to his torment. Oswald requested 
some monks of Ramsey to come to him, and he asked them in humble 
supplication conscientiously to say Mass and vigils for the monk for 
thirty days; which they did. He, however, set off for the city of York. 
While he was staying there and was engaged in prayer, Huna (for that 
was the name of the monk)?! came to him one night. And as he stood 
before him, the bishop said, ‘Who are you? He said: ‘I am the monk 
for whom you have poured out prayers to the Lord. I give thanks to 
you, father: yesterday my soul attained the peace of eternal salva- 
tion.” After seeing this vision, the bishop ordered his followers at 
708), and Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 43: ‘ut non repentina morte, sed longa excoctus 
aegritudine’ (ed. Colgrave, p. 296). Byrhtferth knew both these sources; but he may also 
have picked up the phrase from Abbo, who uses it in his treatise De .xci. Romanorum 
pontificum uitis, c. 89: ‘unde repentina morte defunctus est’ (PL cxxxix. 566). 

?' Ely sources refer to a monk named Huna (Liber Eliensis, ed. Blake, pp. 32, 40-1) who 
was subsequently culted as a saint at Thorney: see Liber Vitae, ed. Birch, p. 91; his obit is 
recorded in an Ely calendar (Cambridge, Trinity College O. 2. 1, fo. 9°; printed in 
Gerchow, Gedenküberlieferung, p. 348) against 12 Sept. The dates of this saintly Huna 
cannot be precisely established (perhaps 7th c.?), but in any case are too early to be relevant 
to the present anecdote. Perhaps the Huna who appeared in a vision to St Oswald was 
named after the earlier Ely saint. 

” A surprisingly rare phrase: cf. Uranius, Epistola de obitu Paulini [BHL 6558], c. 9: 
‘vixit in . . . exemplum acquirendae salutis et in refrigerium consolationis’ (PL liii. 863). 
(For Byrhtferth's probable knowledge of this text, see VSO iii. 10 (above, p. 74 with n. 
105).) Cf. also pseudo-Rufinus, Commentarius in lxxv. psalmos [ps. lxii]: ‘non habens viam 


veritatis, nec refrigerium verae salutis! (PL xxi. 892). For the notion of the refrigerium 
Paradisi, see above, VSO iv. 21 (above, p. 144 with n. 19r). 


fo. 18" 
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cernens, pater precepit suis primo diluculo ut pro eius anima missas 
celebrarent.^ Cum uenisset rursus ad nos, hec nobis retulit, dicens: 
*Exaudiuit Deus orationes uestras; iam fratris anima liberata est a 
penis.’ Nos uero intelleximus hoc factum esse eius precibus, quoniam 
nouimus scriptum, ‘multum ualere deprecationem iusti.” 


3. Rem breuiter narrare desidero quam preterire non libet ob 
inertiam? desidis torporis, quoniam scriptura sic monet, ‘segnitiem 
fugito’,”> inquiens. Est ciuitas Eboraca, metropolis totius gentis 
Northanimbrorum, que quondam erat nobiliter edificata et firmiter 
muris constructa.” Que nunc est dimissa uetustate; que tamen gaudet 
de multitudine populorum —non minus uirorum ac mulierum, 
exceptis | paruulis et pubetinis," quam triginta milia in eadem 
ciuitate numerati sunt. Que^ inedicibiliter est repleta et mercatorum 
gazis locupletata/ qui undique adueniunt, maxime ex Danorum 
gente. Ad hanc ergo ueniens pastor diuinus, intrat primitus, more 
redemptoris, ‘in templum Domini’, orans et se commendans regi 
summo; qui totis nisibus”’ studuit exemplum existere sui conditoris, 
‘discussis uitiorum tenebris ambulansque in lucem uirtutum. ?? 


Peracto spiritaliter officio diuini mysterii, pergit sanctus inuisere 


* corr. Ra; celebraret N 


3 ° ine nertiam corr. from me nertiam N k 


^ corr, Ra; quam N * corr. Ra; locupleta N 


corr. Ra; eborata N © poplorum N 


23 Jas. s: 16. 

?* The active infinitive (preterire) is used mistakenly where the passive form (preteriri) is 
required. 

*5 Disticha Catonis, iti. 5. 

2% In Oswald’s lifetime, York was a large and populous Anglo-Scandinavian town 
(known as Jorvik), although modern scholars are hesitant in accepting Byrhtferth’s estimate 
of 30,000 inhabitants (perhaps a figure about half that size would be appropriate). It is not 
known precisely where the late Anglo-Saxon cathedral was located (the present minster was 
first built in the late 11th c. to replace the Viking Age minster which had been destroyed by 
fire in 1069); but the discovery of a roth- to r1th-c. graveyard confirms that the Anglo- 
Saxon cathedral lay in the near vicinity of its Norman successor, even though no trace of it 
was discovered during the excavations in and around York Minster in 1967-73. See 
BEASE, pp. 497-9, and Hall, Viking Age York, esp. pp. 39 (the archbishop's shire), 42 (the 
population of the Anglo-Scandinavian town), and 48 (the Viking Age cathedral). It has been 
suggested that it lay on the north side of the present Minster: see Norton, "The Anglo- 
Saxon cathedral’. I am grateful to Christopher Norton for help with this note. 

?7 The adjective pubetinus is exceptionally rare, and is probably a coinage by Byrhtferth. 
Examples of the word recorded in the databases (e.g. in pseudo-Bede, De octo partibus 
orationis: PL xc. 641) are of an adverb formed from pube + tenus, and are doubtfully relevant 
to the present occurrence in Byrhtferth. 
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first light to celebrate Mass for his soul. When he returned to us [at 
Ramsey], he reported these things to us, saying: ‘God heard your 
prayers; the soul of the monk has now been freed from its torments.’ 
But we realized that it had been accomplished through Ais prayers, 
since we knew the sentence, “The prayer of a just man availeth 
much.” 


3. I wish briefly to narrate an event which it is not permissible to pass 
over^ through the inertia of slothful torpor, since scripture warns us 
by saying, ‘Flee from idleness'.? There is a city called York, the 
metropolis of all the Northumbrians, which was once splendidly 
constructed and stoutly provided with walls.” It is now decrepit with 
age; yet it boasts a large population—no fewer than thirty thousand 
men and women (excepting children and teenagers”) are counted as 
the populace of that city. It is inexpressibly filled and enriched by the 
treasures of merchants, who come there from everywhere, and most 
of all from the people of Denmark. As our holy shepherd [Oswald] 
arrives there, he first of all ‘enters the Lord's temple", after the 
manner of our Redeemer, praying and commending himself to the 
highest King; he [Oswald] tried with all his efforts? to be the copy of 
his Creator, ‘dispersing the shadows of the vices and walking into the 
light of the virtues'.? Having finished the office of divine mystery 
privately, he set off to inspect the church; going inside the nave, he 


?* A biblical phrase: 4 Kgs. (2 Kgs.) 11: 4, 13, 12: 4, 13, 22: 4; 2 Chr. 34: 14; Luke r: 9. 
The reference here, however, is to Christ entering the synagogue (Mark 1: 21), where the 
Vulgate has ingressus in synagogam, not templum. 

? For the phrase totis nisibus, cf. Dionysius Exiguus, Epistula ad Bonifatium primicerium 
et Bonum secundicerium de ratione paschae [CPL 2286] (PL Ixvii. 23; and note that this letter 
of Dionysius was copied by Byrhtferth into his personal collection of computistical texts as 
it is preserved in Oxford, St John’s College 17 (the letter is on fos. 137—138"), on which see 
above, p. xxx). But the phrase is also liturgical: see the preface in Gregorian sacramentaries 
for Dominica .ix. post Pentecosten: PL lxxviii. 179 = Corpus praefationum, ed. Moeller, no. 40: 
‘et tuam misericordiam totis nisibus exorare’ (CCSL clxiA. 108). Among Anglo-Saxon 
Mass-books, the preface is found in the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, p. 118, where uiribus is 
printed erroneously for sisibus; ed. Orchard, ii. 212 (no. 1118)); the Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, p. 127; the Missal of the New Minster, Winchester, ed. Turner, p. 33; 
and the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 121 (no. 695). 

3° Another liturgical phrase, taken this time from an oratio matutinalis in Gregorian 
sacramentaries: ‘Exsurgentes de cubilibus nostris, auxilium gratiae tuae matutinis, domine, 
precibus imploramus ut, discussis tenebris uitiorum, ambulare mereamur in luce uirtutum? 
(PL lxxviii. 202 = Deshusses, Le Sacramentaire grégorien, p. 486 (no. 1492) ). Among Anglo- 
Saxon Mass-books, the prayer is found in the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, ed. Wilson, 
p. 145, and in the Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, p. 247 (no. 1759). 
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aulam; quam intrans, aquam benedictam per domum aspergi (iussit)” 
et, sedens, preparauit se ad edendum bona Domini sui, benedicens 
eum in operibus suis. Est antiquus Anglorum mos, ut omnis‘ populus 
accedat ad episcopum uel sacerdotem et, manibus in modum crucis 
expansis, accipiat benedictum panem,’ et sic resideat ad sumendum 
cibum. Cumque omnibus offulam panis dedisset, et omnes reuerenter 
resedissent et gratanter comederent, posuit pater panis partem iuxta 
quod sedit, et comedit satis libens: erat idcirco letus, quoniam aula 
erat plena. Interea, dum cuncti instanter panem persequerentur, uenit 
audacter infelix (mus),*?^ que crebris" et auidis buccis momordit 
benedicti panis micas. Que habebat potestatem tangendi, sed non 
habebat uim glutiendi. Qui autem Christianis erat presidium, ipsius 
erat detrimentum. Interuallo facto, aduenerunt perplurimi famosi uiri 
ex ciuitate predicta, munera deferentes eximia"? preamabili uiro; que 
gratulanter ((ut)/ sibi moris erat^) tulit. At illi panem benedictum sibi 
dari post poscebant. Volens ille illum (quem posuerat) clara accipere 
manu, conspicit miseram ibidem iacere mortuam. Quam mox pre- 
cepit eminus iacere," nil intelligens neque curans de hoc quod factum 
erat. Ministri autem tacito loquebantur sermone de hoc quod 
acciderat. 


^ suppl. Ra * suppl. ed. * cordibus N * corr. Ra; gluttiendi N Í suppl. 
ed. * erat corr. to erant N ! corr. Winterbottom; tam cito N 


3! These remarks of Byrhtferth are of great interest for the history of the liturgy, and it 
is a pity that they lack greater precision. During the early medieval period, the people at 
communion approached the rail which surrounded the altar and, standing with hands 
open and cruciform, received the host from the officiant (Jungmann, The Mass of the 
Roman Rite, à. 375-9). (The habit of kneeling to receive the host does not date from 
earlier than the rrth c.) However, because there was inevitably some danger that a 
communicant might drop the host, or receive it with unclean hands, it was stipulated in 
Carolingian ecclesiastical legislation from the late 9th c. onwards that the officiant should 
insert the host directly into the communicant's mouth (ibid. ii. 381—2); the expectation 
was that the host would then be consumed immediately. The ‘ancient English custom’ 
described by Byrhtferth is greatly at odds with this Carolingian stipulation: namely, that 
the communicants receive the host while standing with hands in cruciform (manibus in 
modum crucis expansis), and then return to their seats in the church in order to consume it. 
It would be interesting to know when this English practice originated, why it was allowed 
to persist, and when it was eventually abandoned; unfortunately, with the exception of the 
Pastoral Letters of Byrhtferth’s contemporary Ælfric (ed. Fehr; see esp. pp. 60-6)— which, 
however, contain no mention of how communicants are to receive the host—no discussion 
of the practice of communion survives from Anglo-Saxon England. But note that 
Caedmon in Bede's HE receives the Eucharist in his hand: ‘eucharistia . . . accepta in 
manv’ (iv. 22. 5). 
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ordered holy water to be sprinkled on it and then, sitting down, 
prepared himself for eating the Lord's bounty, thereby blessing Him 
in his works. It is an ancient English custom that all the people go up 
to the bishop or priest, and with their hands extended in the shape of 
a cross, receive the consecrated bread,’ and then sit down in order to 
consume it. When Oswald had given a crust of bread to everyone, and 
they had all sat down and eaten it thankfully, the bishop put down a 
piece of bread next to where he was sitting, and ate very contentedly; 
for he was glad that the church was full. Meanwhile, while everyone 
was intently consuming their bread, an unfortunate mouse?” came 
boldly forward; it nibbled at the crumbs of consecrated bread with 
repeated and greedy mouthfuls. It had the power to touch the bread, 
but not the strength for swallowing it. This consecrated bread, which 
acted as protection for Christians, was the mouse's ruin. After a short 
interval, a number of distinguished citizens of the city came up, 
bringing excellent gifts? to the kindly man; he received them 
gratefully, as was his wont. But they then requested that some 
consecrated bread be given to them. The bishop, intending to pick 
up with his noble hand that piece which he had previously set aside, 
spied the poor mouse lying there dead. He straightway ordered it to 
be thrown?* far away, not knowing and not caring how it had got 
there. His attendants, however, reported what had happened in 
hushed tones. 


32 A crucial word, the subject of the entire anecdote, has fallen out of the text here; 
context indicates that the missing word is mus (a noun of common gender; Byrhtferth treats 
it as feminine). The omission had apparently occurred before N was copied, because in N 
the preceding word (infelix) is glossed scilicet mus (below, p. 310). Eadmer repeats the story 
in his Vita S. Oswaldi, c. 30, evidently following Byrhtferth’s narrative. In Eadmer's 
version, the culprit is a sorex or ‘shrew-mouse’ (Eadmer of Canterbury, ed. Turner and Muir, 
p. 274). However, since sorex is masc., and the word which has fallen out of Byrhtferth's 
text was fem., it seems likely that Eadmer substituted sorex for Byrhtferth’s plain mus. The 
point of the story, though Byrhtferth fails to make it clearly, is that it was completely 
forbidden by canon law to allow animals of any kind to eat consecrated bread. See e.g. the 
Iudicia of Archbishop Theodore, i. 7. 7, i. 12. 8 (ed. Finsterwalder, Die Canones Theodori, 
Pp. 299, 306); and, for a later period, Stone, 4 History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
who refers to discussion of the matter in the Sententiae of Peter Lombard (ibid. i. 306), Pope 
Innocent III (i. 310), Albert the Great (i. 322), Thomas Aquinas (i. 330), and Bonaventure 
(i. 335). 

53 For the phrase munera eximia, cf. Bede, Homiliae, i. 13 (on Benedict Biscop): ‘sed et 
praesentis munera pollicetur eximia! (CCSL cxxii. go). 

? The active infinitive (iacere) is used mistakenly for the passive form (iaci). 
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4. Consecratus? est rex /Epelredus, clito” egregius, ad regni fasti- 
gium?” ab Dunstano apostolico uiro et coapostolo eius Osuualdo. Ad 
cuius consecrationem magna letitia erat.” Ipse enim iuuenis extitit 
annorum circulis," moribus elegans, ‘pulcher uultu, decorus 
aspectu." Mox enim (antequam processisset aetas^ pubertatis 
sue)" surrexit contra eum princeps Beemoth, cum omni apparatu 
suo, et satellitibus suis, habens secum Cerethi’ (id est mortificantes):*” 
uenerunt regnante illo nefandi Dani ad regnum Anglorum.? Qui, 
cuncta deuastantes et cremantes, non hominibus pepercerunt; sed, 
mucronibus coruscis et pharetris toxicatis gloriantes, aeris^ cassis" se 
armauere, cum quibus pugnauere; et terrere solebant cernentes. ? 
Factum est durissimum bellum in^ "occidente, in quo fortiter 


^ corr. Ra; non N 


4 ^" aetatem N t celethi N * erisque N 

35 The text of VSO v. 4-5 was printed, with translation and commentary, by Lapidge, 
"The Life of St Oswald'; some of the present annotation to these chapters is drawn from 
that article. 

36 In Anglo-Latin texts, the word clito is used as equivalent to OE zxpeling, ‘royal prince’. 
The etymology of the Latin word is uncertain (it perhaps derives from an adj. clutus, a 
simplex of inclytus, ‘distinguished’): see TLL s.vv. ‘clutus’ and ‘inclytus’; and DMLBS s.v. 
‘clito’, as well as the detailed discussion by Dumville (‘The ztheling', pp. 7-10) of the 
occurrences of clito in Anglo-Saxon charters and Anglo-Latin texts contemporary with 
Byrhtferth, including Fredegaud/Frithegod, Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi, 639 and /Elfric's 
Glossary (‘epeling .i. clito’). 

?7 For this phrase, see VSO iii. 6 (above, p. 62 with n. 53). 

38 Æthelred was consecrated king at Kingston on 4 May 979: see ASC 979C (trans. 
Whitelock, p. 80), and Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 174, 233 n. 7. Dunstan and Oswald were the 
two archbishops, of Canterbury and York respectively. According to ASC, the coronation 
was also attended by ten bishops. 

3° Ethelred was probably born in 968 or 969, which would make him ro or r1 (and not 
more than r2) at the time of his coronation. With his penchant for arithmology Byrhtferth is 
here locating the age within the scheme of the 'ages of man' (cf. the mention of /Ethelred's 
aetas pubertatis below), whereby pueritia ends after fourteen years; see Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. 
Baker and Lapidge, p. 202, with accompanying note, p. 343). 

40 Cf. Gen. 39: 6 (‘erat enim Ioseph pulchra facie et decorus aspectu’). 

^' According to ASC 980C, Southampton, Thanet, and Chester were all ravaged in 980 
(trans. Whitelock, p. 80). If Byrhtferth is holding strictly to the schema of the ‘ages of man’, 
/Ethelred had not yet turned 14 (which is consonant with the supposition that he was born 
in 968 or 969). 

* The Cerethi are a biblical tribe who (in company with the Phelethi) accompanied Joab 
on an expedition against Seba (4 Kgs. (2 Kgs.) 20: 7; cf. 1 Kgs. (1 Sam.) 1: 38, 44). In the 
biblical context they have no association with Satan; however, in Hebrew their name means 
‘deadly’, a fact which would have been known to medieval scholars from Jerome, 
Commentarius in Hiezechielem, x. 25: ‘unde et duarum legionum Dauid, quarum una 
appellabatur “‘phelethi” et altera “cerethim”, ultima, ab eo quod interficerent atque 
iugularent, *chorethim" hoc est "interfectorum" nomen accepit! (CCSL lxxv. 345-6; see 
also Thiel, Grundlagen, p. 277); and Aldhelm, probably basing himself upon Jerome, 
associated the Cerethi and Phelethi with Satan and the eight deadly sins in prDV c. 12: 
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4. /Ethelred, the excellent prince, was consecrated’? to the summit 
of the realm?" by Dunstan, the apostle’s [St Peter's] representative, 
and by Oswald, his co-apostle. There was great joy at this consecra- 
tion.? He was a young man in respect of years," elegant in his 
manners, ‘with an attractive face and handsome appearance. Very 
soon, however, before the age of puberty had progressed," Prince 
Beelzebub rose up against him, with all his engines of war, and his 
retinue, having with him the Cerethi (that is, ‘the deadly ones)? 
during his reign the accursed Danes came to England.? Devastating 
and burning everything, they spared no one, but, glorying in 
gleaming swords and poisoned quivers, they armed themselves with 
helmets of bronze," with which they waged war; and they used to 
strike terror into those who saw them.* A savage battle took place in 
the west, in which our men (who are called ‘Devonshiremen’), 


‘primitus, ut dixi, principalium bis quaternos vitiorum duces, quibus Cerethi criminum et 
Felethi facinorum cum horrendo belli apparatu’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 240). Byrhtferth’s source 
here was plainly Aldhelm; the same passage is used twice by him, in VSE iv. 4, 11 (below, 
pp. 276, 298). The precise explanation of the Cerethi as mortificantes, however, is not found 
in Jerome, and it is probable that Byrhtferth took this gloss from the manuscript of 
Aldhelm's prDV which he was using. Note that in one early rith-c. Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript of the prDV, perhaps written at Abingdon, now Brussels, Bibliothèque royale 
1650 [Gneuss 806], the following marginal gloss is found: ‘Celethi et felethi due legiones 
erant que semper cum rege morabantur et quos uellent uiuificabant, quos uellent 
mortificabant; inde cerethi mortificantes, phelethi uiuificantes interpretantur! (see A/dhelm 5 
De Laudibus Virginitatis, ed. Van Langenhove, fo. 7"). There is no reason to think that 
Byrhtferth had access to this Brussels manuscript, but it shows at least that the gloss was 
current in his day. On the (lost) manuscript of Aldhelm's prDV and CdV used by 
Byrhtferth, see instead Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth at work’, pp. 34-7. 

* For the Danish attacks which beset England during /Ethelred's reign, see Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 374-87, and Keynes, “The Vikings in England’, pp. 73-82. For 
the Danish background, see Lund, ‘The Danish perspective’. 

* One would expect abl. pl. cassidibus here in lieu of cassis, but Byrhtferth may not have 
been able to decline the noun correctly. The reference to bronze helmets is interesting, both 
because so few Viking Age helmets have been recovered by archaeology (Shetelig and Falk, 
Scandinavian Archaeology, trans. Gordon, pp. 401-2; Foote and Wilson, The Viking 
Achievement, pp. 279-80), and because one would expect helmets to be made of iron 
rather than a softer metal such as copper or bronze; it may be relevant in this connection 
that the ON poem Hákonarmál (st. 3) depicts King Hákon (who had spent time in England 
at /Ethelstan's court) as wearing a bronze helmet (ON drhjaimr). However, it is much more 
likely that Byrhtferth is thinking here of the biblical description of Goliath, who in 3 Kgs. (1 
Kgs.) 17: 5 is described as having a bronze helmet on his head (‘et cassis aerea super caput 
eius"). 

55 The implacable appearance of Vikings in their armour is mentioned in a contemporary 
Irish triad (Gall ina liirig; see The Triads of Ireland, ed. Meyer, no. 232). 

4 The battle in question is probably the sack of Watchet (on Bridgewater Bay on the 
north Devon coast), which is described in ASC (988): ‘In this year Watchet was ravaged, 
and Goda, the Devonshire thegn, was killed, and many fell with him’ (trans. Whitelock, 
p. 81). John of Worcester, Chronicon adds that Stremwold (who is otherwise unknown) fell 


fo. 18" 
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resistentes nostrates (qui dicuntur Deuinysce) uictoriam sancti 
triumphi perceperunt, adquisita gloria. Ceciderunt plurimi ex nostris, 
pluriores ex illis. Nam occisus est ex nostris miles fortissimus nomine 
Stremuuold, cum aliis nonnullis—qui bellica morte“ magis elegerunt 
uitam finire quam ignobiliter uiuere.** 


5. Transactis non pluribus mensibus," factum est et aliud fortissi- 
mum bellum in oriente huius inclite regionis, in quo primatum pugne 
tenuit gloriosus dux Byrihtnoóus? cum commilitonibus suis. Quam 
gloriose quamque uiriliter, quam audacter suos incitauit princeps" 
belli’ ad aciem, quis urbanitate fretus potest edicere??! | Stabat ipse 
statura procerus,” eminens super ceteros; cuius manum non Aaron et 
Hur sustentabant,? sed multimoda pietas?! Domini fulciebat, quo- 
niam ipse dignus erat. Percutiebat quoque a dextris,” non reminis- 
cens cigneam caniciem”® sui capitis, quoniam elemosine et sacre misse 
eum confortabant. Protegebat se a sinistris, debilitationem oblitus sui 
corporis, quem orationes et bone actiones eleuabant. Cumque pre- 
tiosus campi ductor’®’ cerneret inimicos ruere et suos uiriliter 
pugnare eosque multipliciter cadere,” tota uirtute cepit pro patria 
pugnare. Ceciderunt enim ex illis et nostris infinitus numerus;? et 


5 ^" princeps corr. (wrongly) to principes N ^ after belli N adds suos ^ read 
campidoctor? ^ cedere N 


in this battle: "Wecedport a Danicis piratis deuastatur, a quibus etiam satrapa Domnanie, 
Goda nomine, et miles fortissimus Strenuuoldus cum aliis nonnullis perimuntur’ (JW ii. 
436). On the possibility that Byrhtferth and John of Worcester were drawing independently 
on a (lost) roth-c. Latin chronicle, see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’, pp. 75-8. 


*/ For the phrase bellica morte, cf. perhaps Augustine, Epistulae, Ixxvi. 4: ‘morte bellica’ 
(PL xxxiii. 265). The phrase is otherwise extremely rare, according to the databases (PLD, 
LLT). 

48 The sentiment expressed here is regarded as characteristic of the Germanic heroic 
spirit, first expressed succinctly by Tacitus (Germania, c. 14: ‘iam uero infame in omnem 
uitam ac probrosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse"), and again in the OE poem 
The Battle of Maldon (esp. lines 220—3, 317-19); see Woolf, ‘The ideal of men dying with 
their lord’, p. 78 n. 1. Note, however, that Byrhtferth expresses this sentiment with respect 
to the battle at Watchet, not with respect to Maldon, at which—in his account—those who 
survived Byrhtnoth took flight. 

? Tt is slightly misleading of Byrhtferth to say that the battle of Maldon (ASC s.a. 991) 
followed the sacking of Watchet non pluribus mensibus; but he is more interested in the 
typological symmetry between east and west than with mere chronology. 

5? Byrhtnoth was ealdorman of Essex (956—91); see VSO iv. 13 (above, p. 128 with 
n. 134). 

5! On this rhetorical construction in Byrhtferth’s writings, see above, p. 83 n. 142. 

52 Cf. Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum ii. 28 (describing Alboin): ‘fuit autem 
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opposing them bravely, achieved the triumph of a victory and its 
accompanying glory. Many of our men fell, but far more of theirs. In 
fact one of our men, a valiant soldier called Stremwold, was killed 
along with several others who chose to end their lives by death in 
battle“ rather than to live on in shame." 


5. After not many months had passed,” another savage battle was 
fought in the east of this great country, in which Byrhtnoth,?? the 
distinguished ealdorman, alongside his personal retinue, held the 
military command. Who, sustained with eloquence, could say how 
gloriously, how bravely, how boldly the battle-leader exhorted his 
men in the battle-array?*! He himself was tall of stature,” standing 
above the rest; Aaron and Hur did not stay his hands:* it was the 
Lord's manifold mercy?* which sustained them, because he was 
worthy of it. He struck blows from his right side,” not paying 
heed to the swan-white hair of his head,” since alms and holy Masses 
gave him consolation. He protected himself on the left-hand side, 
forgetful of the weakness of his body, for prayers and good deeds 
uplifted him. When the estimable field general" saw his enemies rush 
forward, and saw his own men fighting bravely and falling in droves, 
he began to fight for his country with all his might. For an infinite 
number of them and us fell? and Byrhtnoth fell, and those remaining 


statura procerus’ (MGH, rer. Langobard. i. 89). This work was apparently known to 
Byrhtferth: see VSO iii. 2 (above, p. 54 with n. ro). 

55 Cf. Exod. r7: 12 (‘Aaron autem et Hur sustentabant manus eius [sci/. Moyses] ex 
utraque parte"). 

For the Byrhtferthian phrase multimoda pietas, see VSO ii. 1, v. 11 (above, p. 32, 
below, p. 172), and VSE i. 14 (below, p. 236). 

55 The model for Byrhtnoth fighting to right and left (a dextris / a sinistris) is biblical; cf. 
1 Macc. 6: 45 (‘interficiens a dextris et a sinistris") and 2 Cor. 6: 7 (‘exhibeamus nosmet 
ipsos . . . per arma iustitiae a dextris et a sinistris’); cf. VSO iv. 18 and VSE iv. 3 (above, 
p. 140 and below, p. 272). The topos is also used by Abbo, Passio S. Eadmundi, c. 4: 
*gradiensque uia regia nec declinabat ad dexteram, extollendo se de meritis, nec ad 
sinistram, succumbendo uitiis humanae fragilitatis! (Three Lives, ed. Winterbottom, p. 71). 

56 For cygnea canities, a favourite Byrhtferthian expression for ‘old age’, see Lapidge, 
‘Byrhtferth and the VSE’, p. 335 n. 19 = ALL ii. 297 n. 19; it is used again at VSO v. 17 
(below, p. 192), and V.S E i. 6, iv. 5 (below, pp. 216, 276). The phrase derives from Aldhelm, 
prDV, c. 23 (ed. Ehwald, p. 255); cf. also the Passio S. Sebastiani [BHL 7543], c. 2 [7]: 
*cygnaeo capiti! (PL xvii. 1024). 

57 On the meaning of the terms campi ductor (‘leader in the field’, hence ‘field general’) 
and the variant campidoctor in late antiquity and the Middle Ages, see Dominguez- 
Dominguez and Manchón Gomez, ‘Recherches sur les mots campidoctor et campiductor’. 

55 The lack of numerical concord (ceciderunt . . . numerus) may be due to scribal error; but 
note that elsewhere in VSO similar examples are to be found; e.g. iv. 7 (‘multitudo 
presbiterorum . . . secuti sunt’). 
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Byrihtnoðus cecidit, et reliqui fugerunt. Dani quoque mirabiliter sunt 
uulnerati, qui uix suas constituere naues poterant hominibus. Talis 
enim olim comminatio Iudeis promissa est, quam nostrates tunc et 
nunc sustinebant et sustinent. Dicit enim comminans propheta:^ ‘Pro 
eo quod non audistis uerba mea, ecce ego mittam et assumam 
uniuersas cognationes aquilonis (ait Dominus) et adducam eas 
super terram istam, et super habitatores eius, et super omnes nationes 
que in circuitu eius sunt, et interficiam illos.^? Et post pauca: 
‘Secundum uiam eorum faciam eis, et secundum iudicia eorum 
iudicabo eos, et scient "quia ego Dominus.” Interempto prephato 
principe, commoti sunt duces et satellites, uiri et mulieres, omnisque 
sexus. 


6. Post hec eximius pater Dunstanus et decus omnis patrie ex hac 
luce subtractus, ad etheree^ lucis gaudia?! ouanter est perductus.‘ 
Qualiter cerulos estuantis unde feruores exsuperauerit, et quomodo 
pueritiam sue pubertatis misericors totius mundi saluator seruauerit, 
atque iuuentutis preconium sublimauerit uel florentibus compserit’ 
actibus, siue quomodo senectam sue sancte senectutis finierit,? liber 
eiusdem uite^* descriptus ‘luce clarius demonstrat’. Quomodo uero 
bellum uirile gessit cum zabulo stans in orationibus, paucis placet 
uerbis exprimere. Cum staret nocte quadam ^^ in precibus sanctis, 


e 


corr. Ra; prophetam N 


6 ° eetherere N t compsit N 


5 Jer. 25: 8-9. 9' Ezek. 7: 27. 

6! Byrhtferth modifies a common Gregorian phrase; cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xx. 36. 
71: ‘quae internae lucis gaudia aeterna desiderans’ (CCSL cxliiA. 1055); Homiliae in 
Hiezechielem, ii. 4: ‘ad aeternae lucis gaudia! (CCSL cxlii. 272); Commentarius in primum 
librum Regum, vi. 92: ‘aeternae quidem lucis gaudia! (CCSL cxliv. 600); and also Bede, prose 
Vita S. Cudbercti, c. 8: ‘gaudia perpetuae lucis’ (ed. Colgrave, p. 182). 

€ Dunstan died on 19 May 988, three years before the battle of Maldon. Nevertheless the 
chronology is not as confused as it might seem: Byrhtferth's point of departure is 
/Ethelred’s accession and the advent of the Norsemen in the west (to which the account 
of Maldon was added simply as a counterbalance), and therefore post hec refers back to 
/Ethelred’s accession, not to the battle of Maldon. 

95 For Byrhtferth’s frequent reference to the topos of the four ages of man, see VSE Epil. 
(below, p. 210 with n. 36), and Enchiridion, i. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 10, with comm. 
at p. 343) 

9* The Vita S. Dunstani by the cleric B. [BHL 2342]; Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 1—57. 
The work is preserved in three manuscripts, all English and all of the early rrth c.: Arras, 
BM, 1029 (812) [Gneuss 781]; London, BL, Cotton Cleopatra B. xiii, fos. 59—90 [Gneuss 
323]; and St Gallen, Kantonalsbibliothek, Vadianische Sammlung 337 [Gneuss 928]. The 
manuscripts preserve two distinct recensions of the text: the original version is that in the St 
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fled. The Danes too were severely wounded: they were scarcely able 
to man their ships. A threat was once issued to the Jews, similar to 
what our people, then and now, were and are enduring. For the 
prophet Jeremiah said, reproachfully, ‘Because (said the Lord) you 
have not heard my words, behold I will send and take all the kindreds 
of the north, and I will bring them against this land, and against the 
inhabitants thereof, and against all the nations that are round about it, 
and I will destroy them.” And a little further on: ‘I will do to them 
according to their ways, and will judge them according to their 
judgements, and they shall know that I am the Lord.’® When the 
aforesaid leader was killed, ealdormen and thegns, men and women, 
everyone of either sex, were deeply moved. 


6. Thereafter Dunstan, the excellent father and the glory of all this 
land, was taken from this world? and conducted triumphantly to the 
joys of ethereal light. The written account of his life?* ‘explains with 
utter clarity? how he overcame the seething waves of the surging sea, 
and how the merciful Saviour of the entire world protected the early 
phase of his youth, and how He raised on high the distinction of his 
maturity and adorned him with eminent accomplishments, and how 
he finished out the last days of his saintly old age. But it is 
appropriate to say in a few words how through his prayers he 
waged a courageous war against the Devil. One night® while he 
was at his holy prayers, the Enemy suddenly set upon him; he took 


Gallen manuscript; a thoroughgoing revision (but extending only through cc. 2-11) is 
represented by the Arras manuscript (the Cotton manuscript preserves a revision and 
abbreviation of that in the Arras manuscript). On the distinct recensions, see Winterbottom, 
‘The earliest Life of St Dunstan’, and The Early Lives of St Dunstan, ed. Winterbottom and 
Lapidge. There is no decisive evidence to establish which recension lay before Byrhtferth; 
but, for a minor indication, see below, n. 66. 

& Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xi. 11. 17 (CCSL cxlitiA. 596). 

56 The confrontation with the devil described in this paragraph (VSO v. 6) is from B., 
Vita S. Dunstant, cc. 16-17 (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 26-8). Byrhtferth preserves traces 
of B.'s wording: thus he alters Bs quadam nocte to nocte quadam, and B.’s apparuit ei Dei et 
hominum inimicus to ecce adfuit inimicus, etc. It is perhaps significant that the St Gallen and 
Arras manuscripts of the Vita S. Dunstani here read ‘decantando “Exurgat Deus" usque 
“sic pereant peccatores a facie Dei", ut supra’, whereas the version in Cotton Cleopatra 
B. xiii gives the full text of the psalm verse: ‘Exurgat Deus et dissipentur inimici eius, et 
fugiant qui oderunt eum a facie eius; sicut deficit fumus, deficiant; sicut fluit caera a facie 
ignis, sic pereant peccatores a facie Dei.’ The fact that Byrhtferth quotes the words ef 
dissipentur inimici eius, which are omitted from the St Gallen and Arras manuscripts, but are 
present in the Cotton manuscript, may suggest that he had the latter manuscript before 
him. But a Benedictine monk could presumably have supplied the wording of the first verse 
of a psalm without consulting a written text; so the question of which manuscript of B.'s 
Vita S. Dunstani Byrhtferth used should probably be left open. 
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ecce adfuit inimicus; quem manibus sumpsit et multipharie cum eo 
luctando dimicauit. Ille uero, uidens eum sua uirtute non posse 
uincere, inuocauit Domini auxilium, dicendo: ‘Exsurge Deus, et 
dissipentur inimici eius’, et cetera.” His auditis, malignus^ aduersar- 
ius? generis (humani) fugam iniit; quod cernens, beatus plus cepit 
psallere, sciens procul dubio quod^ cantus/ psalmorum multum 
prosunt aduersus machinationes demonis. 


7. Dunstanus presul, fide speque roboratus et diuina dilectione, et 
familiaritate uere iustitie coniunctus Christo, semper studuit eum 
deposcere ut ad eius uisionis celsitudinem peruenire mereretur. Sed 
clementia pietatis? eius diutius eum seruauit in certamine, ut per 
uitreos salsi marmoris campos? laboraret in aruis, quatinus post ut 
emeritus miles callem faceret cum gloria in astris," agnum sequens 
amictus stolis albis. Contigit? (quod referre non piget nostre exigue 


sagacitati) ut beatus iste ueniret ad sedem sui archiepiscopatus, que 


est Cantie. Qui dum ibidem ‘certaret "contra ereas potestates", 


bellum similiter gessit cum uisibilibus membris Beemoth, qui eius 
doctrina | redimiti—sed (ut rectius dici conuenit) inretiti—solent 
iustis resistere actibus. Est iuxta ciuitatis menia (utpote dimidio 
stadio) monasterium quoddam constitutum," quod a fundamentis 
sanctus Augustinus episcopus construxit, sed successor eius perfecit 
atque dedicauit;? in quo ipsius et omnium episcoporum corpora 


^ afier malignus N adds et (perhaps another adjective has fallen out) 1 suppl. ed. 
* corr. Ra; quorum N ^ tantus N 
57 Ps. 67 (68): r. 

68 A phrase from Gregory, Moralia im lob, xiii. 18. 21: ‘quia nimirum malignus 
aduersarius contra hanc ex praua consuetudine deuictam quasi more gigantis pugnat? 
(CCSL cxliiiA. 681). 

© Byrhtferth could have learned this phrase from Abbo, who uses it in his Epistulae, xi, 
addressed to the monks of Micy (among whom was one Constantius, who had close links 
with Oswald the Younger of Ramsey, a younger colleague of Byrhtferth: see BEASE, 
pp. 348-9): ‘clementia divinae pietatis! (PL cxxxix. 437). 

The phrase uitreos . . . campos is a poetic expression which Byrhtferth may have picked 
up from Caelius Sedulius, CP iii. 235 (‘libera per uitreos mouit uestigia campos’) or 
Aldhelm, C4V 813 (‘aequora per vitreos bullirent turgida campos’). Note also that Bede 
quotes the line of Caelius Sedulius in his De orthographia (CCSL cxxiiA. 22). 

7L For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. s (above, p. 42 with 
n. 43). 

” The anecdote which occupies the remainder of this chapter is taken from B., Vita 
S. Dunstani, c. 36 (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, pp. 48-9), although Byrhtferth has embellished it 
considerably. 

73 Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xvii. 13. 19: ‘angelicos . . . spiritus recte Dei milites dicimus, 
quia decertare eos contra potestates aereas non ignoramus’ (CCSL cxliiiA. 863); and cf. 
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Dunstan in his hands and wrestled with him in various ways. 
Dunstan, realizing that he could not overcome the Devil by his 
own strength alone, called upon the Lord's assistance, saying: ‘Arise, 
O God, and let His enemies be scattered’, and so on. When he heard 
this the evil adversary® of the human race took to flight; seeing this, 
the saint began to chant psalms, for he knew without doubt that the 
psalms are of great benefit against the machinations of the Devil. 


7. [Arch]bishop Dunstan, strengthened in faith, hope, and divine 
charity, and joined to Christ through his intimate knowledge of true 
justice, was always beseeching Him that he might be found worthy to 
arrive at the celestial bliss of the sight of Christ. But the clemency of 
His mercy? retained him in the struggle for a length of time, so that he 
would labour on earth through the glassy expanses of the salt sea"? in 
order that afterwards, as a veteran soldier, he might make his way with 
distinction in heaven,” following the Lamb, cloaked in a white alb. 
Now it happened” one time—it is not displeasing to my limited 
intelligence to relate it—that this saint came to the seat of his 


archbishopric, which is in Canterbury. While he was there, he 


continued his ‘struggle against demons of the air," and likewise 


waged war with the visible agencies of Behemoth who, being imbued 
with his doctrine but (as it may more accurately be put) also ensnared 
by it, are in the habit of opposing just deeds. Near to the walls of the 
city, about half a furlong’s distance, there was certain monastery" 
which the holy bishop Augustine had founded, but which his successor 
had brought to completion and consecrated;” in this monastery the 


Gregory, Homiliae in Hiezechielem, i. 8. 6: ‘bellum contra potestates aereas’ (CCSL cxlii. 
104). 

^ This information is not in B., Vita S. Dunstani, and perhaps implies that Byrhtferth 
had personal knowledge of the local topography of Canterbury. The following statement, 
that the remains of the archbishops of Canterbury were buried at St Augustine's, is 
similarly not found in the Vita S. Dunstani. 

^^ Again, this information is not in B., Vita S. Dunstani. Augustine's successor was 
Laurence (604 x 609-619); Byrhtferth's information derives from Bede, HE ii. 4: 
'strenuissime fundamenta ecclesiae, quae nobiliter iacta uidit, augmentare atque ad 
profectum debiti culminis . . . prouehere curauit (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 144). 
The monastery originally dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, known from the 9th c. as St 
Augustine's, was built in the early 7th c. for St Augustine and his Roman monks, on the 
Roman road leading east out of Canterbury to Richborough, approximately 300 m. from the 
eastern gate of Canterbury (Burgate), as Byrhtferth correctly states (utpote dimidio stadio). 
Because it was sited outside the city walls, it could (in terms of Roman law) serve as a burial 
place, and was used as such for the early archbishops of Canterbury, up to Theodore (d. 690) 
and possibly Berhtwald (d. 731). Several campaigns of excavation have uncovered the 
foundations of the church and some of the archiepiscopal tombs: see Taylor and Taylor, 
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tumulata sunt—scientes quia ciuitas non est ‘mortuorum sed 
uiuorum’,”® ideo extra ciuitatem (se)^ sepeliri fecerunt. Cumque ad 
locum ueniret predictum, nocturnis psallebat horis cum quodam 
puerulo” more pii Benedicti; (solebat) ire ad coenobium sancti 
Augustini atque ibidem orationibus diutius persistere. Quadam nocte, 
dum his ‘bonis actis^ sudaret, uenit sicut diximus. Qui dum oraret 
sollempniter in eadem ecclesia, pedetemptim regressus est ad alterum 
dignissimum oratorium, quod sacratum est in laude precelse Christi 
genitricis Marie perpetue uirginis. Stans ad ostium oratorii ipsius 
ecclesie (que clausa est), fecit orationem Christo deuotam; in qua 
audiuit sonitum personare—non demonum teterrimorum (qui solent 
hominum mentes terreri), ? sed audiuit dulcissimum ymnum dulci- 
bilis^ iubilationis quem’ personuerunt sancte anime quarum corpora 
in eadem tumulata erant ecclesia. Cumque dulcibus auribus audiret 
et sollicitis mentibus? agnoscere studeret hoc quod personabant, 
tandem hoc audire promeruit: ‘Gaudent in celis anime sanctorum qui 
Christi uestigia sunt secuti. %® Finito carmine, adiunxerunt laudes 
laudibus atque concinere ceperunt uersus Sedulii de laude Christi, 
consona uoce modulantes: 


Cantemus, socii, Domino cantemus honorem: 
dulcis amor Christi personet ore pio. 

Primus ad ima ruit magna de luce superbus; 
sic homo cum tumuit primus ad ima ruit.5* 


b 


7 ° suppl. ed. suppl. ed. ^ bonitatis N ^ dulcibile N * qui corr. to 


quo N 


Anglo-Saxon Architecture, i. 134-42; Gem, 'Reconstructions of St Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury’, pp. 59-63 with figs. 5—6; and id., "The Anglo-Saxon and Norman churches’, 
pp. 95-101. Some of the foundations may still be seen: see St Augustine’s Abbey, ed. Gem, 
pl. 12. 


76 Cf. Matt. 22: 32; Mark 12: 27; Luke 20: 38 (‘Deus autem non est mortuorum sed 
vivorum). 

” The boy is not mentioned in B., Vita S. Dunstani; but it is possible that Byrhtferth 
misremembered the mention of /Elfsige in c. 35 of the Vita S. Dunstani. 

75 Gregory in his Dialogi, ii. 5, reports how St Benedict ascended a mountain in the 
company of the boy Placidus and spent the night there in prayer (SChr cclx. 154). 

7 The tiny church of St Mary, which was built c.620 by King Eadbald of Kent (616—40), 
stood a few paces to the east of the larger abbey church of St Augustine's. It was demolished 
to make way for Abbot Scotland's early Norman abbey, and nothing remains of it but part 
of the west wall, which survives in the Norman crypt. St Mary's was used as the burial place 
for abbots of St Augustine's; it housed the remains of famous abbots such as Hadrian (d. 
c.710) and Albinus (d. ¢.732). See Taylor and Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture, i. 145; 
Gem, 'Reconstructions of St Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury’, p. 61 with figs. 5-6; and id., 
"The Anglo-Saxon and Norman churches’, p. ros. 
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bodies of Augustine and all the (arch)bishops of Canterbury are buried. 
They knew that a city [such as Canterbury] is not ‘for the dead but for 
the living’, ® and accordingly they had themselves buried outside the 
city. When Dunstan came to this aforementioned place, he used to 
chant the night offices in the company of a young boy,” in the manner 
of St Benedict;’* it was his custom to go to St Augustine’s monastery 
and there to remain a long while in prayer. One night, while he was 
intent on these good works, he came [to St Augustine’s], as we have 
said. While he was praying solemnly in this church, he proceeded on 
foot to that other precious oratory which is dedicated in praise of the 
heavenly mother of Christ, Mary the perpetual virgin.” Standing at 
the door of the oratory of this church, which was closed, he addressed a 
devout prayer to Christ. Inside the church he heard the sound of 
singing—not that of foul demons who normally strike terror in the 
hearts of men,” but rather he heard an exquisite hymn of harmonious 
jubilation which the souls of those whose bodies had been buried in 
that church, were singing.*’ And as he was listening with sweetened 
ears, and was trying with all his wits’? to recognize what they were 
singing, he was at last able to make out the following: “The souls of 
those saints who followed the footsteps of Christ shall rejoice in 
heaven. When they had finished this chant, they heaped praise 
upon praise and began to sing those verses of Sedulius in honour of 
Christ, hymning with harmonious voice: 


Let us sing our respects to Christ, dear comrades, 

Let the sweet love of Christ ring from our holy mouths. 

The Proud One first fell from the realm of light to the lower depths, 
So did man, swollen with pride, first fall to these depths.? 


3 The passive infinitive (terreri) is used mistakenly where the active form (terrere) is 
required. 

8! This is Byrhtferth’s deduction; no such statement is found in B., Vita S. Dunstani. 

9? Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, lxxii. 1: ‘quem psalmum sollicitis mentibus 
audiamus! (CCSL xcviii. 672). 

85 The antiphon which Byrhtferth quotes here is taken from an earlier passage in B's 
Vita S. Dunstani (c. 12), which describes how Dunstan's harp miraculously played the 
antiphon ‘Gaudent in caelis! of its own accord (Memorials, ed. Stubbs, p. 21). The antiphon 
is listed in Hesbert, CAO iii. 234 (no. 2927). In antiphonaries of the ‘cursus Romanus’, it is 
specified for Vespers for All Saints (Hesbert, CAO i. 318 (115a)), and for Matins for an 
occasional office for plurimi martyres (ibid. i. 356 (123c)). In monastic antiphonaries, it is 
specified for Vespers for the feast of St Hippolytus, as well as for Matins for All Saints and 
the occasional office for plurimi martyres, as above: see Hesbert, CAO ii. 526 (105a), 599 
(1156), 673 (1230). 

Caelius Sedulius, Hymni, i. 1-4 (CSEL x. 155). Note that the second couplet is not 
quoted by B., Vita S. Dunstani, and must have been supplied by Byrhtferth. 
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"Hec audiens reuerendus presul, fleuit pre modulamine^ et pulchri- 
tudine cantilene, quam sagaci intentione retinuit et docuit postmo- 
dum suis. Cum uero spiritus et anime iustorum dixissent finem 
ymni, et proclamassent, 


Gloria magna patri, semper tibi gloria nate, 
cum spiritu sancto: gloria magna patril?— 


ipse sese solo prostrauit et, oratione patrata, reuersus est unde 
uenerat; et uocato discipulo capaci ingenio docere studuit quod 
audire promeruit. Hoc non conticescendum puto quod et 'Kyrrie 
leison’ eximium e superis auditum agminibus, quod nostrates satis 
dulciter personare consuescunt.*? De miraculis que gessit, hic reticeo; 
et de assumptione animarum quas celo deferri uidit, conticeo, sciens 
eum non disparem esse antiquioribus in miraculis, nec minorem 
modernis in gloriosis actibus. 


8. Versus quoque quos Abbo," flos dignissimus Floriacensis cenobii, 
ad eum conscripsit hoc in loco placet inserere; in quibus doctoris 
phylosophie facundiam et facundie fecunditatem gnarus lector potest 
intelligi. Nolo ut lateat quod senaria^ diuisione hii constant con- 
stituti, quorum exordium retinet iste uersiculus: 


SVMME SACER TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS.’ 


Si huius litteras a principio uersuum inchoaueris (* * *).’°° Tunc in 
meditullio eundem inuenies pleniter scriptum, id est in octauadecima 
linea ita: ‘Summe sacer te summa salus tueatur amicis.’ Si enim a 
octauadecima linea decem et octo lineas enumerare inceperis, eundem 
repperies uersum. Si a medio inceperis deorsum computare uolueris, 
inuenies ipsum conscriptum esse | uersiculum. Si a fine deorsum 
usque ad finem desideraueris perspicere, simili ratione inuenies quod 
diximus. 


^ multitudine N * suis corr. (wrongly?) to suos N 


8 ^" senario N t lacuna suppl. Winterbottom 


55 Tbid. ro9—ro (CSEL x. 162). This couplet is not quoted by B., Vita S. Dunstani. 

36 Tt is not clear whether by nostrates Byrhtferth means English monks or Benedictine 
monks in general. 

37 For reconstructions of Abbo's two acrostic poems, see below, Appendix II (pp. 318—20). 

35 The passive infinitive (intelligi) is used where the active form (intelligere) is required. 

8° This acrostic poem of Abbo is also preserved in Oxford, St John's College r7 (on 
which see above, p. xxx), fo. 3°; readings from this manuscript are cited in the apparatus 
criticus as 7. 
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The venerable bishop, hearing these verses, wept for the music and 
beauty of the chant; he retained it in his accurate memory and 
afterwards taught it to his disciples. And when the spirits and souls of 
these just men had sung the end of the hymn and had called out, 


Great glory to the Father, glory always to Thee, O Son, 
Together with the Holy Spirit: great glory to the Father! — 


Dunstan threw himself on the ground, and when he had finished 
praying, he returned whence he had come; and he sought to explain 
with apt intelligence to his chosen disciple what he had been found 
worthy to hear. I do not suppose that silence should be maintained 
concerning the fact the he heard the glorious ‘Kyrie eleison? sung by 
heavenly hosts: a prayer which our people are accustomed to sing 
most sweetly.*° I shall be silent here concerning the miracles which he 
performed, nor do I mention the assumption of the souls which he 
saw being borne to heaven, since I know that he was not unequal to 
his predecessors in respect of miracles, nor less distinguished than 
other modern men in respect of his excellent accomplishments. 


8. It is appropriate to insert here the verses which Abbo," that 
excellent ‘flower’ of the monastery of Fleury, composed for Dunstan; 
the discerning reader will recognize? in them the eloquence of that 
scholar's learning, and the abundance of his eloquence. I do not wish 
it to be overlooked that the verses are composed with sixfold division 
[1.e. as hexameters], whose beginning [i.e. the top horizontal line] the 
following verse supplies: 


SVMME SACER TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS.°? 


If you take the letters at the beginning of each verse (. . .). Then you 
will find the same line recurring in the middle, that is, in the 
eighteenth line of the poem [middle horizontal], thus: SVMME SACER 
TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS.' If you should begin from the 
eighteenth line and count out eighteen more lines, you will find the 
very same verse [bottom horizontal]. If you begin from the middle [of 
the first line] and read down, you will also find the same verse written 
out [central vertical]. And if you should wish to look at the end of the 
first line and then look down to the bottom, you will likewise find the 
line I have mentioned [right-hand vertical]. 


°° A clause has fallen out in which it was explained that the first letters of each line (left- 
hand vertical acrostic) make up the same verse. 
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"SVMME SACER, TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS, 

Virtutis uerae specVlo sub carnis amictV 

Mundo fulgentem, qui Magnus culmine moruM, 

Munificus pastor, hoMinum spes, ara reoruM; 

Esse uideris, et es, plEnus pietatis ubiquE 5 
Septa greGis seruanS diuini tVtor’ ouiliS, 

Ad quem me’ Latium pelAgi pia prOtulit aurA, 

Cui solitO largus feCistei® toT bona doneC 

Exsul^ in oRbe alio crEuit sua uOcula,’ sed mE 

Rauca sublt quae clarRa diu nec Noxia nupeR IO 
Tum deuotA sacro can Tu—quem, spEro, resumeT / 

Et laudando pium* canEt omni neCtare’ MusaE" 

Suauior, auspiciis iStic deuiNcta suetiS; 

Vnde tibi recinens, qVi uiuis nobilis ortV, 

Mira refert, quod priMus eam dignatus EoaM" 15 
Munere donasti, donuM reputando supernuM, 

Anglica’ cui tandem cAntat sic uoce LatinA:^ 

SVMME SACER, TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS! 
Angelicam qui fers fAciem de luce supernA, 

Lacteolus uultu, polLens ex ordine presuL, 20 
Vir patriae carus? seV ciuibus, utilis actV, 

Solus ut” Odo pius cenSor qui iure sacerdoS 

Te, pater, aNte fuit; saT nos amplExus amauiT. 

Vnde tibi Supplex deVoui scriBere quod tV 

Exigeres Tractare, sEnex secrEtus in urbE, 25 
Argiuum uAtem, qui grÁmmata paNdit AchiuA, 

Tam sapieNs ut tecum Te plus sclre timereT. 

Verum semOtus' habitV uelut AnGlicus' astV. 

Restat te Dignus sacRo meus" agNitus ardoR, 

Ante quidEm iuuenes Audax depOnere uerbA, 30 
Mitia dans septem deMum discrimina uocuM, 

In uerbis quae ptimul tibi scribere patrI, 

Cui genus et species Curae” felicior ex hoC. 

Ima tibi mea musa canIt; quod protulit, audl: 

SVMME SACER, "(TE SVMMA SALVS TVEATVR AMICIS)" 35 


"Hos perlegens uersiculos antistes egregius, multum laudauit edi- 
torem. Quibus* philosophus hos adnexuit eique direxit: 


^ fulgente N * totus N fom N £ fecistisunt NV ^ Exul N 
' uocalia N ? resument N * om. N ! nectaret N ™ muse N ” eom N 
^ anglicam N ? latinam N 2 canis N "om. N * semetus f 


u 


* angelicus N omnis N ? cure N 7” oom. N * corr. Ra; quod N 
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GREAT BISHOP, MAY HEAVENLY SALVATION PROTECT YOU 

FOR YOUR FRIENDS, 

shining on the world with a mirror of true virtue from beneath the cloak 

of the flesh, you who are a great man through the loftiness of your merits, 

a bountiful shepherd, the hope of mankind, refuge of the guilty; 

you are seen to be, and are, full of mercy in every way [5], 

a guardian-shepherd protecting the enclosures of the divine flock. 

A kindly breeze of the sea brought me, a Latin, to you, 

on whom with customary generosity you lavished so many bounties, until 

the exile in a strange land perceived its small voice; but for me 

it began harshly; it grew clear after a while, and not offensive in recent 
times [10], 

then became dedicated to sacred chant which, I hope, it will pursue, 

and in its praise will sing a holy man, sweeter than any Muse's nectar, 

following in this case its natural inclinations; 

whence, singing for you again, who live noble in your origins, 

it tells wondrous things, because you were the first to honour it, an 
easterner [15]; 

you rewarded it with bounty, reckoning it a heavenly gift: 

to you, finally, it thus sings English affairs in a Latin voice: 

GREAT BISHOP: MAY HEAVENLY SALVATION PROTECT YOU 

FOR YOUR FRIENDS! 

You who offer an angelic face reflecting heavenly light, 

milk-white in visage, you are a bishop mighty in station [20], 

a man dear to your country and its citizens, useful in deeds; 

uniquely like Oda, the merciful judge who was duly [arch ]bishop 

before you, father: he loved and embraced me. 

Whence I vowed to write to you in supplication, that you, 

an elderly man, remote in your see, might consider taking in hand [25] 

an Argive poet who produces Greek letters, wise enough that 

in your company he would be afraid to know more than you, 

truly different in dress, but virtually English in dexterity. 

My acknowledged enthusiasm remains worthy of your holiness, 

daring to conjugate verbs in the presence of young men [30], 

explaining to them precisely the seven gentle distinctions of nouns, 

in words which I feared to write to you my father, 

in whom the genus and species of kindness is yet more blessed. 

My muse sings base things to you; hear what 1t offers: 

GREAT BISHOP: MAY HEAVENLY SALVATION PROTECT YOU 

FOR YOUR FRIENDS [35]! 


As he read these verses the excellent bishop greatly admired their 
author. The philosopher added the following verses to them, and sent 
them to Dunstan: 


fo. 20° 
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O PRESVL DVNSTANE PROBVS, SINE FINE VALETO! 
RVriculis cunctisq; Reis tua uita uidet VR 

OmInis” esse boni; renOuatus more aquilInO, 

SciRis enim clemens Sortito, munia cuRanS 

Et grAtis pandens crEdenda salubriA uerE. 5 
Recta Doces et recta Rogas, innoxie DoctoR, 

EfficiEndo quod ipsE mones? ne uocE monerE 

Non feciSse uelis, taNtum deuotuS in agmeN. 

Extollar Tandem iuuEnis, qui si Tua dignaE" 

Summe patrOne, meis aScripsi uOta cameniS, IO 
Ad celum surSum ueniAm, quo siStitur amplA 

Conditione sAlus, neC sese iActitat illiC 

Effera uis queCumquE mali, Cum desiit indE 

Rabbulus ad uetEris RixaE diuortia libeR 

Mordicus, unde fuRit MatRi Sion ira suoruM. 15 
En te corde sequar: ^QuEm Qui’ sectatur‘ in axE^ 

Maior erit, plenus cVMVlo uirtutis auoruM. 

O PRESVL DVNSTANE “PROBVS, SINE FINE VALETO!)’ 
Rumpe moras;”! ne sis dVRVs cui ludo parumpeR 

Inque “tui uatis/ primI hIc iam carmina; noll 20 
Stertere, sed preSenS “eiS deuortier? aureS, 

Memet enim satiS^ ore MoueS ut talia dicteM 

Et laetor quod AdessE piis Addiscis’ opimE; 

Mirus ubique Cauens Mores aC facta reoruM 

Obsistendo Rudi ne mOx male cRescat auitO. 25 
Rex regum tAli proceRum dans gAudia nupeR 

Ob sua gesTa sibi decOrat de uerTice mundO: 

Totus enIm candes. Te Tandem parclus* urge T 

Ira, furOr, quia sis agills sub corpOre lenl, 

| Vir feRuens animis, pVro feruentioR aestV. 30 
Sum dAre uerba, pater, Senio felicior AusuS: 

EccE tibi tuus Abbo pEtit, ne despice fErrE. 

$1 Queris laudum cauSas, quia fabar, iniQuS,! 

TVrpia, tu carmen nosTrum mi suscipe sicVT: 

O PRESVL DVNSTANE PROBVS, SINE FINE VALETO! 35 


" Hec de dictis philosophi" satis sint de laude ipsius dicta. Quid alius 
exametris uersibus et catalecticis? post obitum eius proclamat, 
audiamus. Ait enim, 


? omnis N * emones N ^ digne N ^^ corr, Ra; que in qui N ^ corr. 
Winterbottom; seceatur N 7^ corr. Ra; axis N ** suppl. Ra ff tuis tutatis N 
** des ode uortior N * corr. Ra; satos N ' corr. Ra; letator N ? addicis N 
* corr. Ra; partius N ! iniquus N ? philosophie N 


°! A Vergilian phrase: Aeneid, iv. 569, ix. 13; Georgics, iii. 43. 
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O BISHOP DUNSTAN, EXCELLENT MAN, FAREWELL FOR EVER! 

Your life is seen by countrymen and by all guilty men 

to be of good omen, renewed in the manner of an eagle, 

you are known to be indulgent by fate, attending to your duties 

and generously providing things that are truly believed to be healthful [5]. 

You teach what is right and demand what is right, blameless doctor, 

putting into practice what you teach, not wishing to recommend 

what you have not done yourself, so devoted are you to your following. 

May I, a young man, be raised up, who, if I worthily set down your 
prayers, 

great patron, in my verses, I shall come up to heaven, where there is [10] 

salvation in abundance, nor in that place does any savage force 

of evil vaunt itself, since the biting pettifogger has ceased there, 

given to stirring up the dissensions of the ancient struggle, 

whence the anger of his followers rages against the mother of Sion [15]. 

Behold, I shall follow you with my heart: who follows you in heaven 

shall be the greater, being filled with the virtue of your ancestors. 

O BISHOP DUNSTAN, EXCELLENT MAN, FAREWELL FOR EVER! 

End the delay;?! do not be harsh, you for whom I’m now composing 
quickly, 

and do not snort at these poems of your first poet [20], 

but, being attentive, (may you) turn your ears to them; for you move me 

sufficiently with your words for me to compose such things, 

and I rejoice abundantly that you listen to these holy undertakings. 

Marvellously you avoid everywhere the behaviour and deeds of the guilty, 

by opposing the ancestral enemy, so that he will not grow into evil [25]. 

The King of kings, recently bestowing joy on such a one of His princes, 

adorned him from the pure summit for the man's deeds done for Him: 

for you are utterly resplendent. At this late time anger and rage 

affect you little, because you are nimble in your gentle body, 

a man burning with spirit, more ardently than pure heat [30]. 

I make so bold, father blessed in old age, as to send you my writings: 

behold, your Abbo beseeches you, do not scorn to support him. 

If you seek the reasons for this praise, as to why I, a wicked man, 

was speaking unseemly things, receive this my poem from me, since you are, 

O BISHOP DUNSTAN, AN EXCELLENT MAN: FAREWELL FOR 

EVER [35]! 


Let these words of the philosopher be sufficient in praise of Dunstan. 
Let us hear what another poet said, after his death, in catalectic?? 
hexameters. He said: 


?' Although Byrhtferth could have derived the term catalecticus from his reading (say) of 
Bede, De arte metrica, i. 19 (CCSL cxxiiB. 134), it is not clear that he understood it: a 
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Illustris merito uirtutum, sancte sacerdos, 
confessorque Dei, pulcherrima gemma salutis: 
O Dunstane, tuis precibus per secula seruis 
assis in auxilium, regnum poscendo polorum!?? 


Hec dicta sufficiant hoc in loco de tanto senatore Angligene gentis. 
Nunc ad propria redeamus. 


9. Osuualdus uero, impiger miles Christi sua ouilia perlustrans, 
peruenit gaudens ad menia monasterii quod dictum est Ripum, 
quod tunc dirutum erat, quondam uero a reuerentissimo uiro 
Wilfrido celebriter constructum." Cumque ibidem insisteret actibus, 
per gratiam omnia cernentis saluatoris "inuenit thesaurum"? abscon- 
ditum diu mortalibus, quem puro corde et humili mente” e terris 
leuauit. Inuenit autem presulis beata membra pius pater," cui pro 
meritis summorum actuum gubernatrix uite sue sancta Dei’ trinitas 
talia concessit inuenire munera. Erant et hii pretiosi abbates iuxta 
eum positi, quorum nomina hic inserere curauimus: Tatberht’ 
uenerandus Christi seruus,” Botuuine reuerendus sacerdos, Alberht 
preclarus minister, Sigred pius pater, atque Vilden modestus." 


9 * Deus N ? Tiatberht N 


catalectic verse is one in which the final syllable has been suppressed, as in trochaic 
septenarii. None of the hexameters quoted here by Byrhtferth is catalectic. 


?3 This poem (which is not preserved elsewhere) is listed /CL 7744; it is printed in 
Memorials, ed. Stubbs, p. 412 (where it is mistakenly attributed to Abbo); for discussion see 
Van de Vyver, ‘Les oeuvres inédites d'Abbon de Fleury’, pp. 164-5. 

%4 The site of Ripon was granted ¢.660 to Wilfrid by King Alhfrith, and, together with 
Hexham, was in effect the command-centre of the energetic bishop's activities in North- 
umbria. Of the church built by Wilfrid at Ripon, the crypt lies intact beneath the present 
cathedral, and is an impressive witness to Anglo-Saxon imitation of Roman architectural 
technique. See Taylor and Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture, ii. 516-18, iii. 1014—17; Hall, 
‘Observations in Ripon cathedral crypt’; Hall and Whyman, ‘Settlement and monasticism at 
Ripon’; and BEASE, p. 394. 

?5 Ecclus. 6: 14. 

% For this phrasing, cf. Gregory, Moralia in Tob, iv. 1. 1: ‘magna creatori praeconia 
humili mente reddidisse’ (CCSL cxliii. 164), together with Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel, 
Commentarius in RSB, c. 4: ‘qui pura mente et humili corde cogitationes spiritali non 
celauerit patri! (CCM viii. 130). 

?7 Byrhtferth's report of Oswald's discovery of the relics of St Wilfrid and the early 
abbots of Ripon is problematical. We know from ASC s.a. 948D that King Eadred ravaged 
all Northumbria, 'and in that ravaging the glorious minster at Ripon, which St Wilfrid had 
built, was burnt down’ (trans. Whitelock, p. 72). Shortly thereafter ownership of the relics 
of St Wilfrid was claimed by Canterbury, because Archbishop Oda (who had accompanied 
Eadred to Northumbria) commissioned from Fredegaud/Frithegod the poem Breuiloquium 
Vitae Wilfridi in order to commemorate Canterbury's acquisition of Wilfrid's relics, an 
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Distinguished by merit of your virtues, holy bishop, 
confessor of God, [you were] an exquisite jewel of salvation: 
O Dunstan, may you be present for ever through your prayers 


as assistance for your servants, seeking for them the kingdom of heaven.?? 


Let these words at this point suffice concerning the great elder of the 
English people. Now let us return to our proper business. 


9. Oswald, the tireless soldier of Christ, making a tour of his 
sheepfolds, arrived happily at the buildings of the monastery which 
is called Ripon, which had famously been built by the venerable 
Wilfrid, but was at that point in ruins."* While he was setting about 
his work at that same place, through grace of the All-seeing Saviour 
he ‘discovered a treasure? which had long been hidden from mortals, 
which he raised up from the ground with a pure heart and humble 
intention." For the holy father discovered the blessed remains of 
Bishop Wilfrid; because of the merit of Oswald's exalted life, the 
guiding force of his life, the Holy Trinity of God, granted it to him to 
discover this treasure. The precious remains of several abbots were 
placed alongside Wilfrid; we take the trouble to insert their names 
here: Tatberht, the venerable servant of Christ; Botwine, the 
reverend priest; Alberht the distinguished minister; Sigred the holy 
father; and the humble Wilthegn.? The kindly shepherd Oswald, 


event which is described unambiguously in Oda's preface to the Breuiloquium (Frithegodi 
monachi Breuiloquium, ed. Campbell, pp. 1—3). Byrhtferth obviously knew nothing of this 
Canterbury tradition. It is possible that the ruined state of the minster at Ripon (quod tunc 
dirutum erat) encountered by Oswald was the result of Eadred's campaign, and that some 
relics of St Wilfrid had escaped the earlier depredation; in any event, Oswald and his agents 
recovered the relics of the 8th-c. abbots of Ripon whom Byrhtferth goes on to name (he 
unfortunately omits to mention where Oswald took them). 

"8 Tatberht was a contemporary and kinsman of Bishop Wilfrid, and was abbot of Ripon 
at unspecified dates during the late 7th and early 8th cc. Since Stephen of Ripon dedicated 
his Vita S. Wilfridi [BHL 8889], composed in the decade following Wilfrid's death in 710 
(hence 710 x 720) to Tatberht and Acca (of Hexham), Tatberht must still have been living 
at that point. Stephen records in c. 65 of that work that Tatberht accompanied Wilfrid to 
Oundle on his final trip in Apr. 710, and that on a previous occasion Wilfrid had narrated 
his life to his kinsman Tatberht: ‘omnem vitae suae conversationem memorialiter prius 
enarravit presbitero Tatberhto, videlicet propinquo suo’ (ed. Colgrave, p. 140). It is a good 
question how much of Stephen’s Vita S. Wilfridi derives from Tatberht. 

* The dates of Abbots Botwine, Alberht, and Sigred are known from the ‘York Annals’, 
a Northumbrian chronicle for the years 732-802 which was incorporated by Byrhtferth in 
his Historia regum, but which does not exist separately (see Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, 
p. 98 = ALL ii. 318, and esp. Hunter Blair, ‘Some observations on the Historia regum, 
pp. 86—7, 90—2). From this source we learn that Abbot Botwine died in 786. (Note also that 
a letter of this Botwine sent to Lul in Germany is preserved in the corpus of Bonifatian 
correspondence: ed. Tangl, MGH, Epist. sel. i. 269—70.) Botwine was succeeded by Alberht 
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Tantis decoratus honoribus pastor benignus, et ciuium et primorum 
illiusce? adductus regionis presidio, honorificum perfecit scrinium 
in quo tam celeberrimi posuit presulis membra. De loco in quo eius 
pontificalis cathedra posita est,” quid referam quidue dicam? Nonne 
in eo—quo quondam mansitabant ‘dracones’ et struciones' ^ — fecit 
Deo seruire monachos? Edificauit noue Hierosolime portas; con- 
struxit ipsius coenobii noua fundamenta, que ad perfectionem 
perfecit et cum ‘simplicitate cordis? Deo optulit.'?* 


10. His peractis, ad ea redeamus que in loco sibi predilecto gessit, uel 

ad ea dona que Ramesiensi coenobio "largiter contulit. Inter cetera 

magnifica munera que ibidem dependit,^ dedit gloriosum pandecten, 

id est, bibliothecam egregiam, in qua conscripti sunt hii egregii 

(uersus)! hicque^ secuntur, Abbone^ dictante, de quo supra retuli- 
5 


mus. 
(t * *Y 


11. Cum itaque multimode pietatis summa clementia Iesu Christi 
deuotionem sui honestissimi famuli e superis intuitus esset sedibus, 
concessit ei et facultatem prosperitatis et prosperitatem perficiendi 
quod inceperat,"" sicut psalmigrapha: ‘Voluntatem se timentium 
faciet Dominus." Arridente fortuna felici," aduenit optabilis 


^ diacones N 


10 ^ dempsit N t suppl. ed. ^ hec que N ^ abbono N * six lines left 
blank in N 


(HR iii. 19, ed. Arnold, pp. 50-1). Alberht died in 787 and was succeeded by Sigred (HR iii. 
20, ed. Arnold, p. 51). No date is given for Sigred’s death, and the HR contains no mention 
of Wilthegn, about whom nothing further is known. 


‘00 For Byrhtferth’s use (abuse) of the archaic enclitic -ce, see above, p. xlv. 

10l Byrhtferth is now presumably speaking of Worcester rather than York (certainly 
there is no independent report of Oswald replacing clerics with monks at York). On his 
(gradual) replacement of clerics with monks at Worcester, see VSO iii. 5, as well as Sawyer, 
‘Charters of the reform movement’, and Barrow, ‘The community of Worcester’, esp. 
pp. 84—91. 

102 Isa. 43: 20 (‘glorificabit me bestia agri dracones et strutiones’). 

U5 A biblical cliché: Gen. 20: 5, 3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 9: 4, 1 Chr. 29: 17, Wisd. 1: 1, Acts 2: 46, 
Eph. 6: 5, Col. 3: 22, etc. 

10 Byrhtferth is referring to the monastery of St Mary, Worcester, which Oswald 
established for his Benedictine monks in 966, and which remained separate from the 
cathedral church of St Peter, which continued to house secular clerics: see VSO iv. 4 
(above, p. roo with n. 31). 

105 This pandect, or complete Bible, has unfortunately not survived. In fact only one 
pandect survives from late Anglo-Saxon England—London, BL, Royal 1. E. VII + VIII, 
written at Christ Church, Canterbury (s. x/xi) [Gneuss 449]—so it is not possible to recover 
the inscription of Abbo which adorned it, and which Byrhtferth apparently quoted here, 
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adorned with these great glories and prevailed upon by the support of 
the citizens and leading men of that! region [York], made a 
magnificent reliquary in which he placed the relics of the very 
distinguished bishop. What shall I report or say concerning the 
place in which his episcopal see was situated?!’ Did he not make 
monks serve God in that place, where once dwelled ‘dragons and 
ostriches'?'? He built the doors of a new Jerusalem; he laid new 
foundations for that monastery, which he brought to completion and 
offered ‘in purity of spirit? to God.“ 


10. Having treated these events, let us return to the things he 
accomplished in his favourite place—to those donations which he 
generously conferred on the monastery of Ramsey. Among the many 
wonderful gifts which he bestowed there, he gave a splendid pandect 
(that is, an excellent Bible), in which these distinguished verses were 
inscribed and which follow here, having been composed by Abbo 
(whom I have mentioned earlier): 
( * ok ) 

11. Accordingly, when through His manifold mercy ^^ the great love 
of Jesus Christ had from His heavenly throne observed the devotion 
of his eminent servant Oswald, He granted to him both the capacity 
for success and the good fortune of finishing what he had begun," as 
the psalmist says: “The Lord will do the will of them that fear 
Him.” With good fortune smiling, ? the day desired by both of 


106 


though the scribe of N did not trouble to copy it. It is perhaps worth noting that a mid-14th-c. 
library catalogue from Ramsey lists a work by Abbo on the gospels: ‘Liber Abbonis super 
quaedam euangelia’ (English Benedictine Libraries, ed. Sharpe et al., p. 349 (B67, no. 80) ). The 
work cannot be identified, but possibly the lost verses were composed by Abbo as a dedicatory 
preface to his treatise, and were subsequently copied into the pandect. 

U5 For the Byrhtferthian phrase multimoda pietas, see VSO ii. 1 (above, p. 100 with n. 1). 

107 Although Byrhtferth’s narrative is hopelessly indirect and obscure, what he is 
describing here is the dedication of the (rebuilt) tower of the church at Ramsey on 8 
Nov. 991 (which was indeed a Sunday in that year: Cheney, Handbook, p. 185). The same 
dedication ceremony is described with greater clarity in the Liber benefactorum, from which 
we learn that the principal tower of the church (which had been completed and dedicated in 
974: VSO iv. 15) had cracked dangerously, threatening total collapse. The date at which the 
crack developed is not specified (sometime during the decade 980 x 990); Germanus and 
Eadnoth Senior approached Ealdorman /Ethelwine, who inspected the church and 
ascertained that the crack had resulted from the tower's weak foundations (hardly 
surprising on a fenland site). The tower was taken down and rebuilt (at /Ethelwine's 
expense), with Eadnoth Junior supervising the building works (Chron. Rames., pp. 85-97). 

108 Ps. 144 (145): 19. 

?? For this striking phrase (ultimately from Juvenal), see VSO i. 2 (above, p. 14 with 
n. 36). 


fo. 20° 
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utrisque dies (qui est .vi. Id. Nouembris) in qua colitur horum 


sollempnitas sanctorum de quibus cecinit poeticus uersus: 


Quattuor hii sancti roseis? sertis coronati. 


Quam sollempniter^ suscepti sunt presules!' illius loci a fratribus, 


quis digne expediet? Mane surgens Osuualdus, archiepiscopus ac 
pretiosus Dei famulus, ab oratione, conuocat | amicos et uicinos ad se 
(patres scilicet et fratres) ut eorum iuuamine posset Domino officium 
persoluere dignissimum.” Tum alacri mente! et deuoto corde!? 
cunctus paruit cetus fratrum presuli deuote. Quidam enim cum 
celeberrimo Æscuuio episcopo ierunt, quidam cum patriarcha 
Osuualdo: quod utrisque? mire perplacuit. Erat in ipso sacrosancto 
officio celestis gloria iuncta terrestribus. Factaque/ est mirabilis 
eodem die res, ut presul uenerandus ita suum compleret diuini 
mysterii sacramentum ut omnes "ammirarentur—maxime propter 
aetatis senectutem et propter debilitatem corporis quam sustinuit diu 
in corpore." ^ Patrato officio diuini sacramenti, post euuangelii 
recitationem dux sepenominatus offerebat pontifici summo hostiam 
laudis, hoc implens cordis deuotione: quod ymnidicus chorus reso- 
nabat uocis modulatione. His sollempniter finitis, reuersi sunt cuncti 
ad refectionem quam eis beatus dux preparauerat dapsiliter ad 
edendum. Cuncta que quondam Salomon suis (regali potentia 
fretus) dederat, ? omnia iste non solum carnaliter sed etiam spir- 
italiter peregerat. Dicatam Christo ecclesiam—quam nobiliter editui 
ornauerunt cortinis et palleis et multiphariis accensis luminaribus— 
quis annuntiet? Cum esset sero die illo et fenestre essent opilate, 
edituus serene cepit ecclesiastica tuba filios inuitare suos ad se; cuius 
sonitus dignissimus perterruit nequissimi demonis fraudes procul a 


1l ° corr. Ra; rosei N * corr. Ra; coronatis N * corr. Ra; sollempni N 
^ corr. Winterbottom; dignissimo N * corr. Ra; utriusque N ^ corr. Ra; 
factumque N 


110 MCR 112 (ed. Lapidge, ‘A tenth-century metrical calendar’, p. 366 = ALL ii. 383). 
The feast of the Four Crowned Martyrs was 8 Nov. 

LL As we know from the Liber benefactorum, the bishops in question are /Fscwig, bishop 
of Dorchester, and Oswald (Chron. Rames., p. 97). /Escwig was bishop of Dorchester from 
¢.975 to 1002 (cf. HBC, p. 215); for an earlier mention of this same /Escwig, see VSO iv. 4 
(above, p. 102 with n. 40). 

! Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, vii. 18: ‘alacri mente profitetur se Domino 
confiteri! (CCS L xcvii. 88); xcix. 5: ‘suscipiamus ergo alacri mente quae dicta sunt’ (CCSL 
xcviii. 890). Also Bede, Jn Genesim, ii. 7 ‘qui libero boni operis cursu atque alacri mente ad 
portum salutis aeterne tendere non desinunt! (CCSL cxviiiA. 119). 
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them arrived, namely the sixth ides of November [8 Nov.] on which is 
celebrated the feast of those saints [the ‘Four Crowned Martyrs’], 
concerning whom the hexameter sang as follows: "° 


The four holy martyrs crowned with roseate garlands. 


Who shall worthily describe how solemnly the bishops!!! of that place 
were received by the monks [of Ramsey]? Archbishop Oswald, the 
precious servant of God, arising from prayer in the early morning, 
summons his friends and neighbours (the bishops, that is, and the 
monks) so that through their assistance he might be able to perform 
the most fitting office [of consecration] for the Almighty Lord. Then 
the entire community of monks faithfully obeyed the bishop in joyful 
spirits? and with devout heart.''? Certain of them went with the 
distinguished Bishop Æscwig, others with Archbishop Oswald: which 
greatly pleased both of them. In this holy undertaking heavenly glory 
was joined to earthly affairs. On that same day, a marvellous event 
took place, namely that the venerable [arch]bishop completed the 
sacrament of the divine mystery [scil. the Mass] in such a way that all 
present marvelled, most of all because of his advanced age and 
because of the bodily infirmity which he had long suffered.'!* 
When the service of the holy sacrament was ended, and after the 
gospel reading, the oft-mentioned ealdorman [A‘thelwine] offered a 
sacrifice of praise to the great archbishop, accomplishing it with 
spiritual devotion: which the chorus of monks hymned in vocal 
harmony. When the ceremony was solemnly finished, everyone 
returned to the banquet which the happy ealdorman had bountifully 
prepared for consumption. All those things which Solomon, sus- 
tained by royal authority, once provided for his [followers], ? this 
man /Ethelwine provided [for his monks], not only in bodily but also 
in spiritual matters. Who shall describe the church thus dedicated to 
Christ—how splendidly the sacristans decorated it with curtains and 
draperies and many sorts of burning lamps? When it was late in the 
day and the windows were closed, the sacristan joyously began to 
invite his spiritual sons, by sounding the ecclesiastical trumpet, to 
come to him; the splendid sound [of the trumpet] frightened away 

!5 A common phrase (though it is not biblical); cf. Bede, HE iii. 22: ‘euangelica 
praecepta deuoto corde seruaret’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 284). 

14 From a later passage (VSO v. 13) we learn that Oswald was severely afflicted with 
gout: ‘gutta pessima eum frequenter suo stimulo pulsauit’ (p. 182). 


!5 Byrhtferth refers appositely to the great feast hosted by King Solomon after the 
dedication of his temple: 3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 8: 62-6. 
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loco benedicto, quia decenter fuerat commendatus?^ magno Bene- 
dicto, qui ei semper restiterat in brachio extento. Introeuntibus 
presulibus et ducibus, abbatibus et militibus, populus est aggregatus 
inmensus;!!’ qui cunctus cernens sancti templi gloriam, Deo ‘celi 
enarrauerunt'! mente serena! ? et corde sincero laudes. Monasticus 
uero cuneus deuote cepit ea que Dei erant’'”? persoluere, exor- 
diario cum tribus sociis chorum tenente. Explicito sollempni iubilo 
responsorio,!~ laus laudibus ymnusque ymnis’ allectus est: namque 
magister organorum? cum agmine ascendit populorum in altis 
sedibus, "^ quo tonitruali sonitu? excitauit mentes"^ fidelium 
laudare nomen Domini. Hec audiens gratulans chorus auribus 
benignis,’ Christo—sanctorum qui est decus angelorum— studuerunt 
melos psallere, dulces alternatim concrepando laudes. Cum dextera 
pars sonum melodum personaret inclitis uocibus, tum sinister 
"iubilando organicis desudabat laudibus. Alternantibus sic quinis? 


* corr. Ra; commendato N 5 


erat N * ymni N 7 corr. Ra; benignus N 

!5 Like Fleury, Ramsey was dedicated to St Benedict, a dedication highly unusual in 
Anglo-Saxon England (only St Benet of Hulme had a similar dedication): see /7eads, pp. 61, 
67, and Binns, Dedications of Monastic Houses in England and Wales, pp. 35, 82, 84. 

"7 The ordo for the dedication of a church (Ordo qualiter domus Dei consecranda est) is 
usually placed at the very beginning of Anglo-Saxon pontificals: see e.g. The Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert, ed. Wilson, pp. 73-100, and The Lanalet Pontifical, ed. Doble, pp. 2-27. 
The service from the Exeter Pontifical (BL, Add. 28188 [Gneuss 286], written in the third 
quarter of the rrth c.), is printed in Pontifical Services, ed. Frere, i. 13—35, and attributed 
mistakenly by him to Ramsey. (A Ramsey pontifical of c.1030, BL, Cotton Vitellius A. vii, 
fos. 1-112 [Gneuss 397], has not been printed.) The ceremony consisted of the bishop and 
his clergy walking three times around the church chanting a litany of the saints; then one of 
the deacons entered the church, closing the door behind him; after circumambulating the 
church a further three times the bishop was invited to enter the church; which he did, 
chanting the antiphon ‘Pax huic domui’ (see below). After further prayers, the bishop 
spelled out the alphabet with his crozier in each of the four corners of the church. The 
ceremony concluded with exorcisms and blessings at the altar, and with the celebration of 
Mass. See also Rollason, To Anglo-Saxon Rituals. 

"8 Cf. Ps. 18 (19): 1 (this psalm is not part of the ordo for the consecration of a church). 

1 For this phrase, see VSO i. 1 (above, p. ro with n. 15). 

12 Cf Judith 5: 21 (‘in conspectu Dei sui erant’), Ezek. 31: 9 (‘quae erant in paradiso 
Der), Luke ro: 25 (‘reddite ergo quae Caesaris sunt Caesari et quae Dei sunt Deo’) and 
Matt. 16: 23 / Mark 8: 33 (‘non sapis quae Dei sunt et quae hominum). 

U For the rare term exordiarius (‘precentor’), see VSO iv. 15 (above, p. 132 with n. 145). 

122 Byrhtferth's wording is vague as usual, and it is not clear which of the prayers in the 
service for the dedication of a church is meant by iubilus responsorius: see The Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert, ed. Wilson, p. 76; The Lanalet Pontifical, ed. Doble, p. s. 

13 The organ built at Ramsey by /Ethelwine is described in the Liber benefactorum: 
‘Triginta praeterea libras ad fabricandos cupreos organorum calamos erogauit [scif. 
/Ethelwine], qui in alueo suo super unam cochlearum denso ordine foraminibus insidentes, 
et diebus festis follium spiramento fortiore pulsati, praedulcem melodiam et clangorem 
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from that ‘blessed’ place the deceptions of the wicked demon, because 
it had been fittingly entrusted to the great St Benedict, who always 
kept the demon at arm's length. When all the bishops and ealdormen 
and abbots and thegns had entered the church, there was an immense 
multitude of people there; all of whom, surveying the splendour of 
God's church, ‘declared the glory of God on high?!" in joyful mind? 
and sincere spirit. The monastic community attentively began to 
perform those things which were God's," with the precentor”! and 
three colleagues leading the choir. When the responsory with its 
solemn chant was over,” praise was added to praise and hymn linked 
to hymn: for the master of the organ, accompanied by a great 
multitude, climbed up to his lofty seat,!** where with the thunderous 
sound!” he roused the spirits" of the faithful to praise the name of 
the Lord. The rejoicing chorus, receiving this sound in their well- 
disposed ears, sought, by alternately pouring out sweet praise, to 
chant a melody to Christ, Who is the glory of His holy angels. When 
the right-hand part [of the chorus] had sung a line of melody in clear 
voice, then the left-hand part joyfully contributed its harmonic 
descant. And thus, with the monks' voices reciprocating in five-part 
(?) harmony, "" that office of Vespers offered a glorious spectacle to all 


longius resonantem ediderunt? (Chron. Rames., p. 90). Byrhtferth's description possibly 
implies that the organ, or at least its manuals, was housed in the western tower. That a 
considerable number of people was required to operate a large organ emerges clearly from 
the contemporary description of the organ at the Old Minster, Winchester, by Wulfstan of 
Winchester, in his Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno, Ep. spec. 150—1, where it is stated that 
some seventy people were needed to man the bellows, and in addition two monks operated 
the manuals (ibid. lines 159-60): see Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 382—7 with 
accompanying notes. For discussion of the present passage, see also Holschneider, Die 
Organa, pp. 136-7. 

124 Cf. Aldhelm, CdV praef. 4 (‘regnator mundi regnans in sedibus altis’). 

"5 Thunderous sound was apparently a desirable feature of Anglo-Saxon organs; cf. 
Wulfstan’s description of the organ at Winchester: ‘inque modum tonitrus uox ferrea 
uerberat aures / preter ut hunc solum nil capiant sonitum’ (Narratio metrica, Ep. spec. 167— 
8: ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 384). The phrase tonitrualis sonitus is apparently 
very rare (PLD, LLT), but is found in Adomnán, De locis sanctis, iii. 6, describing the 
volcanic sound of Mt Etna as it is heard throughout Sicily: ‘eiusque tonitrualem sonitum 
propriis aurium audiuit auditibus’ (CCSL clxxv. 234). 

26 For the phrase excitare mentes, cf. Boethius, De consolatione Philsophiae, iii, metr. 10, 
line r3 (quidquid placet excitatque mentes"); Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, civ. 25: 
*mentes excitauit obliquas’ (CCSL xcviii. 950); and Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel, Commen- 
tarius in RSB, c. 2: '[dilectio] . . . quae ad amorem diuinae iustitiae discipulorum feruere 
facit et excitat mentes’ (CCM viii. 62—3). 

U7 A five-part choir is inconceivable at this time, and one wonders whether the 
transmitted guinis is an error for binis, a suspicion which is encouraged by the mention 
of dextera pars and sinister in the previous sentence. Perhaps, as Bonnie Blackburn suggests 
to me, there were five singers on each side. 


fo. 21° 
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uocibus inter se fratribus, pulchrum spectaculum prebuit illa uespera 
cunctis audientibus. Cumque completa essent omnia ut ecclesiasticus 
precipit ordo, rursus ingrediuntur aule sedes,"? benedicentes regem 
celi et principem eius, habentes non solum cornua argento et auro 
uermiculata’ uarietate redimita, uerum etiam alia uasorum genera 
satis apta ad potandum. Erat eis dignissimum atque regale prepar- 
atum conuiuium; et ‘mulsa nectaris stillicidia'? atque carenum ‘quod 
regalibus conficitur ferculis,?' uinum quoque et mellifluus potus, 
cunctis largissime dabatur. 


12. Cum autem sequens dies illucesceret mortalibus cunctis, con- 
uocauit dux uenerandus omne robur agminum ad suum uenerabile 
colloquium. Qui rationabili utens consilio, domnum Osuualdum 
humillima postulauit prece ut ad eius dignaretur uenire | orationis 
exordium. Venit (ut postularat) princeps pontificum ad uirum 
mansuetissimum /Epeluuinum; non tantum ab eo, sed etiam a cunctis 
prefectis et militibus miro affectu susceptus est. Ipse denique decens 
extiterat laudis honorem percipere, qui usque in senectam et senium 
Deum studuit incessanter querere. Subthronizatus"? in meditullio!? 
ipsius magne conuentionis, uir Domini Osuualdus precepit comiti? 
pretioso ut quicquid sue placeret summe prudentie, coram cunctis 
ediceret residentibus. At ille, ‘fraternis sodalium comitatus cater- 
uis!’ et militum agminibus circumseptus, sic eleganti sermone 
exorsus est: ‘Gratias ago Domino nostro lesu Christo, qui meis 
annuit uotis hoc opus perficere ad laudem sui sancti nominis; et 
gratias refero tue benignissime dignitati, optime pater, quod huc 
uenire dignatus es,^ sacrando et benedicendo coenobium quod in 


k H 


argenti N uerniculata N 


12 ° est N (in marg.) 


128 They leave the abbey church and proceed to /Ethelwine's hall, which was located at 
Upwood, some 4 km (23 miles) to the south-west, as we learn from the Ramsey Liber 
benefactorum: ‘deinde terram de Upwode, quam a rege Edgaro . . . fuerat assecutus. Ibi 
tamen aulam suam et curiam tanti viri nobilitati in vita sua habuit congruentem’ (Chron. 
Rames., p. 52). The site of /Ethelwine's hall has never been identified by archaeology; 
possibly it lay just to the west of the present parish church (which may have originated as 
/Ethelwine’s private chapel?), on what is today called ‘Ailwine Road’, perhaps in the 
grounds of Ailwyn House itself. On Upwood, see VCH, Huntingdonshire, ii. 238-42. 

7? [n describing the drinking-horns as inlaid with serpentine tracery (uermiculata 
uarietate), Byrhtferth may be referring to the Scandinavian style of decoration known as 
‘Ringerike’, which characterized artwork produced in the Eastern Danelaw in the first half 
of the r1th c., and is reflected in the decoration of the ‘Ramsey Psalter’ (Cambridge, UL, 
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who heard it. And when everything had been completed as eccle- 
siastical ceremony requires, they went back once more to their seats in 
the hall, blessing the King of Heaven and His [earthly] ruler. There 
they had not only drinking-horns of silver inlaid with intricate tracery 
in gold," but also other sorts of vessels suitable for drinking. A most 
splendid, regal banquet had been prepared for them; and the ‘smooth 
trickle of mead’! and sweet liqueur ‘which is specially prepared for 
royal banquets’!*! and wine and other honied drink was abundantly 
provided for everyone. 


12. When the following day had dawned for all mortals, the 
venerable ealdorman [/Ethelwine] summoned all the members of 
his retinue for the sake of some serious discussion. /Ethelwine, acting 
on reasonable advice, asked the Lord Bishop Oswald in humble 
prayer if he would deign to come for the commencement of his 
oration. This prince of bishops came to the gentle /Ethelwine as he 
had asked; he was received with great affection not only by 
/Ethelwine but by all the other reeves and thegns. At length he was 
found worthy to receive this distinction of praise, because even into 
his old age and declining years he tried incessantly to seek God. 
Enthroned"? in the midst!? of this mighty convention Oswald, the 
man of God, asked the esteemed ealdorman* to say, in the presence 
of the entire assembly, whatsoever was pleasing to his wisdom. And 
JEthelwine, ‘accompanied by his fraternal bands of associates! ? and 
surrounded by throngs of his thegns, spoke as follows in elegant 
speech: ‘I give thanks to Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who granted my 
prayers to finish this work in praise of His holy name; and I also give 
thanks to your worthy Excellence, good father, that you have deigned 
to come here to consecrate and bless this monastery which together 
Ff. r. 23 [Gneuss 4]), a manuscript written at Ramsey in the circle of Abbot Germanus 
(Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 100-3 = ALL ii. 388-91). On the style, see Fuglesang, 
Some Aspects of the Ringerike Style. 

80 Aldhelm, prDV c. 3: ‘modo melligeris caltarum frondibus seu purpureis maluarum 
floribus incubantes mulsa nectaris stillicidia guttatim rostro decerpunt (ed. Ehwald, p. 231). 

BI Aldhelm, prDV c. 3: ‘velut lento careni defruto, quod regalibus ferculis conficitur? 
(ed. Ehwald, p. 231). 

3? For the rare word subthronizatus, see VSO v. 1 (above, p. 146 with n. 1). 

133 Byrhtferth has taken this expression from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 230); it 
is used again at V/SE ii. 11, iv. 1o (below, pp. 248, 294). 

B4 For Byrhtferth’s use of various words to render OE ea/dormann, see VSO i. 4 (above, 
p. 18 with n. 54). 


P5 Aldhelm, prDV c. 1: ‘iamdudum ad pontificale proficiscens conciliabulum fraternis 
sodalium catervis comitatus! (ed. Ehwald, p. 229). 
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commune Christo promisimus propitiatione.’ ‘Conticuere omnes, 
intentique ora tenebant." "Deinde precipuus ducum aiebat ad 
reuerendum episcopum: ‘Desiderio desideraui,"" domne pater, hoc 
sacratum opus liberum esse sub testimonio tue beatitudinis; quod 
uolo ut tue serenitatis sinceritas similiter faciat ante cunctorum 
conspectum hic residentium.’ Audiens hec uerba mitissimus presul, 
placida bonitate respondit: ‘Cuncta bona que mihi contulit Dominus 
meus lesus Christus (cui melius censeo dare quam (accipere) — illi 
a quo cepi cuncta que dedi) pauca michi uidentur; sed spero a Deo 
maiora percipere. Sed dico cunctis audientibus: omnia que libens Deo 
contuli et sancto Benedicto sint omnia communia fratribus istiusce'? 
loci; sint meis propinquis aequalia, sicut et ceteris; et maxime sint’ 
illorum qui Deo seruire desiderant cum iustitia et ueritate." Respondit 
beatus princeps: ‘Ab hesterno die, postquam optuli tue summe 
potestati^ libamina mente benigna,’ libertatem dedi huic coenobio 
pro redemptione anime meae.’'*' ‘Sic fiat’, ait antistes. Consilio 
inito,“ decreuerunt hec intimare regi. Fecerunt ipsi gloriosi prin- 
cipes, ut omnes prefecti et milites pacis et societatis foedera fratribus 
ipsius loci promitterent; que instinctione Eadnodi Senioris? atque 
(Iunioris) ^ in eodem tempore bene /patrata et^ apud ducem acta 
sunt. Dato federe cunctis, custoditum est uix a paucis. Erat quoque 
ipsa dies satis sollempnibus festis seruata; post cuius excursum, 
unusquisque reuersus est ad proprium. 


13. Amator uero iustitie Osuualdus, postera die primo mane, omni- 
bus completis orationum precibus et missarum sollempnibus^ rite 


peractis, benedictionem prostratus oratorio petiuit a fratribus. 
t suppl. Winterbottom € corr. Ra; sit N ^ corr. Ra; potestatui N * suppl. 
Winterbottom ^f potuit N 


13 ° corr. Winterbottom; sollempniter N 


Vergil, Aeneid, ii. 1. 
On Byrhtferth's (occasional) use of polyptoton, see above, p. lix. 
Acts 20: 35 (‘beatius est magis dare quam accipere). 
For Byrhtferth's use (abuse) of the archaic enclitic -ce, see above, p. xlv. 
For the phrase mente benigna, see VSO iii. 8 (above, p. 70 with n. 88). 
/Ethelwine granted some 200 hides to Ramsey (see below, n. 151); presumably the 
donation was recorded in a charter which has not survived. 
142 Cf. the phrase inito consilio, used by Byrhtferth at VSO iii. 3 (above, p. 54 with n. 17). 
15 On Eadnoth Senior, see VSO iii. 8 (above, p. 68 with n. 74). 
14 From the time of the foundation of Ramsey in 966 until his death in 992, Oswald 
remained the titular abbot of Ramsey. The daily administration of the abbey was in the 
charge of Eadnoth Senior, the prior during those many years. However, from (.991 
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we have promised to Christ in propitiation.’ ‘All fell silent, their faces 
turned intently towards him." Then the prominent ealdorman said 
to the reverend bishop: ‘My Lord Bishop, with earnest desire I 
wish" with the witness of Your Excellency—that this consecrated 
building be free (of all burdens); I wish that your serene Excellency 
should likewise perform this in the presence of all those sitting here.’ 
On hearing these words the kindly bishop replied with pleasing 
sincerity: ‘All the bounties which my Lord Jesus Christ (to Whom I 
think it better to give than to receive? —— Him from Whom I received 
all things which I have given!) has bestowed on me seem small enough 
to me; but I hope to receive greater bounties from God. But I say to 
all this audience: all those things which I have willingly granted to 
God and St Benedict are to be the common property of the monks of 
this"? place; let these things be shared equally by my kinsmen as by 
all the others; and most of all may they be the property of those who 
seek to serve God in justice and in truth.’ The blessed ealdorman 
replied: ‘From yesterday onwards, when with kindly intention’ I 
granted these offerings to Your Excellency, I granted liberty to this 
monastery for the redemption of my soul!" ‘So be it’, said the 
bishop. After consultation? they decided to report these proceedings 
to the king. These excellent leaders themselves arranged that all 
reeves and thegns should solemnly undertake a treaty of peace and 
fellowship with the monks of that place; at the urging of Eadnoth 
Senior!? and Eadnoth Junior, * and at the very same time, the treaty 
was ratified and put into effect in the ealdorman's presence. The 
treaty was granted to everyone; it was observed by scarcely a few. 
This same day was subsequently commemorated by solemn feasts; 
when it was over, everyone returned home. 


13. On the following day at daybreak, Oswald, the true lover of 
justice, when all his prayers were completed and Mass had been 
celebrated, prostrated himself on the floor of the oratory and sought 


onwards, if not earlier, Eadnoth Junior took over from his older namesake the administra- 
tion of the abbey’s external affairs (Chron. Rames., pp. 89, 101: exteriorum curam gerente), 
and on the death of Oswald became Ramsey’s first abbot (Heads, p. 61), a post which he 
held until his election as bishop of Dorchester, probably in 1009 (HBC, p. 215; Chron. 
Rames., p. 115; see Keynes, Atlas, Table LX(b): Eadnoth first attests as bishop in Burton 32, 
dated 1009). As abbot of Ramsey Eadnoth Junior established daughter cells at St Ives and 
Chatteris (see Hart, ‘Eadnoth, first abbot of Ramsey’, and id., ECNENM, p. 316); he also 
superintended the translation of the remains of St Ivo to Ramsey on 24 Apr. 1002 (Chron. 
Rames., p. 115). For the collocation of the two names Eadnoth, cf. VSO v. 21: ‘cum 
fratribus Eadnoóo Seniore et Iuniore’ (below, p. 198). 
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Astantes caterue monachorum pia interuentione Christi clementiam 
deprecati sunt, ut illum regeret et in loco pascue collocaret. Surrexit 
pater benignus lacrimis perfusus, atque se uertens ad eos, totis 
uiscerum desideriis ipsos’ benedixit; "et dato pacis osculo cunctis, 
hoc tantum dixit uerbum suis alumpnis: 


Consociet Dominus pariter nos in Paradyso!!* 


Profectus uero, secuti sumus eum usque ad portam coenobii, 
ualedicentes^ ei ac sociis; quos cum intimo cordis affectu ^? iterum 
benedixit ac dimisit. Veniensque domi tribus mensibus mansit 
incolomis,'*’ excepto quod gutta pessima eum frequenter suo stimulo 
pulsauit. Ipse denique psalmis usualibus et orationibus semper erat 
intentus,'* et ad ea que futura erant magnopere extentus. Permansit’ 
in ea sanitate usque ad tempus | sibi amantissimum, uerni scilicet, in 
quo non solum decimas rerum sed etiam dierum sollicite Domino 
curauit persoluere summo. 


14. Ea tempestate qua duo^ ebdomadae transgresse essent a tem- 
pore quadragesimali, predixit se /Epeluuinus summe mansuetudinis 
uir ad Ramesige properare nauigio cum sociis paucis; sicuti factum 
est^ Fuit quoque in eodem loco Dominica die, quo ordo 
ecclesiasticus ‘oculi mei semper ad Dominum"? decantat. Triduo 
enim ibi permansit in magnis necessitatibus sue anime, quasi pre 
oculis habendo diem mortis. Concessit fratribus plurima dona ac 
maiora promisit ("id est^ ducentas mansas sine auro et argento).'?! 
Quarta uero feria diluculo, postulauit ante (se) missarum sol- 
lempnia celebrare, ^^ astantibus preclaris natis Eaduuino atque 


* corr. Winterbottom; reuertens N ^ ipso N ^ corr. Ra; ualedicens N 
* peruenit N 
14 ° duo corr. (wrongly?) to due N ^^ idem N * suppl. ed. 


145 This hexameter cannot be identified in the electronic databases, and may have been 
composed by Byrhtferth. A mutilated and unmetrical version is quoted in the Liber 
benefactorum: ‘consociet nos Christus in Paradiso’ (Chron. Rames., p. 101). 

146 For the phrase intimo cordis affectu, see VSO i. 1 (above, p. 10 with n. 10). 

147 The ‘three months’ in question are from 8 Nov. 991 to Feb. 992. 

148 Cf. Gregory, Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia, ii. 35: ‘crebris et prolixioribus orationibus 
intentus erat’ (CCSL cxli. 328); Dialogi, iv. 47: ‘uehementer lacrimis atque orationibus 
intentus! (SChr cclxv. 170; the MSS followed in the Benedictines’ edition of 1705 read 
orationibus, but those printed in the SChr edition read elemosinis). 

1? Tt is not clear why /Ethelwine was travelling by boat (Ramsey could be reached on 
foot from his residence at Upwood); perhaps he was coming back to Ramsey (and Upwood) 
after a trip to the north, returning (say) from Peterborough by means of the river Nene and 


the fenland lakes. 
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the monks’ blessing. The throngs of monks, standing there, prayed 
for Christ to grant His mercy through holy intercession, that Oswald 
might govern the monastery and establish it as his pasture. The 
kindly father, wet with tears, got up, and turning towards them, 
blessed them with every fibre of his body; and after having given the 
kiss of peace to them all, he said only this to his followers: 


May the Lord join us together in Paradise! ^? 


As he set off, we followed him to the gate of the monastery, saying 
goodbye to him and his retinue; he in turn blessed and dismissed us 
with the innermost affection of his heart. When he returned home 
[to Worcester] he remained in good health for three months,” except 
that the gout frequently tormented him with its attacks. He was as 
always intent on the usual psalms and prayers," and greatly 
exercised about what was to happen in the future. He remained in 
that state of health until his favourite time of year, namely spring, at 
which time he was concerned to return to his highest Lord not only 
the tithes of his possessions but also of his days. 


14. At the time when two weeks of Lent had passed, /Ethelwine, the 
man of great gentleness, gave notice of going with a few of his 
companions to Ramsey by boat; which was done. He arrived at 
Ramsey on that Sunday on which, following liturgical use, [the 
introit] ‘My eyes are always on the Lord? is chanted. He remained 
there for three days, intent on the things most essential for his soul, as 
1f he had the day of his death before his eyes. He bestowed several 
gifts on the monks and promised greater still (namely, 200 hides, not 
counting gold and silver). ?' On the Wednesday at dawn he asked that 
Mass be celebrated"? before him, in the presence of his sons Eadwine 


150 The phrase ‘Oculi mei’ is from Ps. 24 (25): 15. It is the introit for Mass for the Third 
Sunday in Lent. Byrhtferth does not specify the year; but to judge from the fact that the 
following chapters describe Oswald's and then /Ethelwine's deaths, which took place in 992, 
it would seem that the events described here in VSO v. 14 took place in 99r: that is to say, 
they took place earlier than the dedication of the rebuilt church on 8 Nov. described in VSO 
v. 11. In 99r, the Third Sunday in Lent fell on 8 Mar. (see Cheney, Handbook, p. 184). 

5! The Liber benefactorum provides a list of the estates donated by /Ethelwine to 
Ramsey, but these amount in total to only some eighty hides (Chron. Rames., pp. 53-5). The 
figure of 200 hides is also given in the Ramsey Obituary: ‘Ailwinus comes, fundator 
Ramesiensis monasterii, qui dedit plurima ornamenta pretiosa et 200 hidas terrae’ (ed. 
Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, p. 342). 

13 The active infinitive (celebrare) is used mistakenly where the passive form (celebrari) is 
required. 
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JEpeluuerdo.? Celebratis missarum officiis, exiuit tota mentis 
deuotione pedetemptim ad altare Christi et sancti Benedicti, quasi 
ad fidele patrocinium. Dilexit presertim ipsum pre ceteris sanctis; 
idcirco multa ei tribuit quia multum eum dilexit, atque quemcum- 
que^ uidisset illius ordinis, semper cum honore tenuit. Vitia (siqua 
essent) nequaquam uolebat audire, sed prohibebat narrantibus. 
Laudabat uigilias, ieiunia et orationes, castitatem et perseuerantiam; 
qui, nobili sapientia imbutus,’ sciebat quia ‘non omnia possumus 
T omnes. P* Tacebat senior filius eius in dextera parte, iunior uero in 
sinistra; qui patrem cernentes plorare, miros patiebantur dolores. 
Chorus monasticus, circumstans prostratum principem solo et 
intuentes ipsius faciem lacrimulis stillicidiis perfundi, ceperunt et 
ipsi astantes flebiles emittere uoces. Explicitis septenorum psal- 
morum decantationibus/ a caterua,? dedit illi absolutionem 
domnus Germanus.^* Qui eo tempore ibi longa hospitalitate 
manebat, rogatus ne eum desereret omnibus sue uite diebus. 
Deinde surrexit insignis miles Christi et, tersa facie lintheo, 
consignans se saluifero crucis signo, baculo se sustentans"" atque 
columpna, sic exorsus est fratribus: *Rogo uos, dilectissimi patres et 
filii,^ ut Deum uestrum diligatis toto corde sicut uos docent sancte 
Scripture; et ammoneo uos ad meliora de die in diem transire; et 
regulam sanctissimi Benedicti (prout Domini pietas concesserit et 
ipse impetrare uel succurrere dignetur) seruate. Scio enim quod 
domnus Germanus post obitum meum hunc locum deserere 
uoluerit; idcirco dabo ei tanti pretii lucrum quo letius potuerit 
esse ubi uoluerit. ^? Si ita contigerit, et uos^ necessitas compulerit 


f 


^ quecumque N * corr. Ra; ymbutus N corr. Ra; decantationum N 


* corr. Ra; filios N ” corr. Winterbottom; uobis N 


153 Faldorman thelwine had three sons: Leofwine, Eadwine, and Æthelweard (Chron. 
Rames., pp. 77-8, 103, 117—18, 143). None of the three seems to have achieved more than 
local prominence (cf. Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half King" and his family’, pp. 137-8); 
Æthelweard was killed alongside Bishop Eadnoth (see above, n. 53) at the battle of 
Ashingdon, on 18 Oct. ror6. 

154 The source of this maxim is Vergil, Eclogues, viii. 63 (dicite Pierides: non omnia 
possumus omnes’). Byrhtferth knew Vergil’s verse well; but since the maxim is also quoted 
(from Vergil) in various patristic sources, Byrhtferth may equally have found it there: cf. 
Jerome, Epistulae, lii. 9 (CSEL liv. 431); Dialogus adversus Pelagianos, i. 24 (CCSL lxxx. 31); 
and Bede, In primam partem Samuhelis, iv. 30 (CCSL cxix. 265). 

U5 The seven ‘penitential psalms’: Pss. 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. They are sung as a 
sequence at Lauds on Fridays in Lent. 

156 On Germanus, see VSO iii. 7 (above, p. 64 with n. 58), iv. 4 (above, p. roo). 
Germanus and his small community of Winchcombe monks were housed at Ramsey after 
being expelled from Winchcombe by the ealdorman of Mercia (/Elfhere) following the 
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and /Ethelweard.? When Mass was ended, he went on foot in great 
spiritual devotion to the altar of Christ and St Benedict, as if he were 
intending to render an act of faithful obeisance. He loved St Benedict 
above all saints; he gave him many gifts for the reason that he loved 
him so much, and whomsoever he saw as belonging to Benedict's 
order he treated with great reverence. He would in no wise listen to 
scandalous stories, if any were told him, but rather he forbade those 
telling them. He praised vigils, fasts, and prayers, chastity and 
perseverance; being endowed with outstanding wisdom, he knew 
that ‘we cannot all do everything’.'** His elder son remained on his 
right, his younger son on his left; seeing their father weep, the boys 
experiencd great anguish. A throng of monks, standing around the 
ealdorman as he lay on the ground and seeing his face moistened with 
dripping tears, began themselves to emit sounds of lamentation as 
they stood there. When the seven [penitential] psalms had been sung 
by the monks, ? Dom Germanus gave him absolution.* Germanus 
was at that time remaining at Ramsey on a long sojourn, having been 
asked [by /Ethelwine]| not to abandon him all the days of his life. 
Then the distinguished soldier of Christ got up and, wiping his face 
with a linen towel, signing himself with the health-giving sign of the 
cross and supporting himself on his stick'?" and on a pillar, he said to 
the monks: ‘I beseech you, dear fathers and brothers, that you love 
God with all your heart as Holy Scripture teaches you; and I advise 
you to proceed day by day to better things; and keep the Rule of St 
Benedict, as the Lord's mercy shall permit and as He shall deign to 
effect and allow. Now I know that Dom Germanus will wish to leave 
this place after my death; I shall therefore give him money of such 
value that he may cheerfully go wherever he wishes."? If it should 


death of King Edgar in 975. Their residence at Ramsey inevitably created tensions between 
the two communities; see Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 117-26 = ALL ii. 405-14. 

U7 Cf. Jerome, Vita S. Pauli primi eremitae, c. 7: ‘venerabilis senex infirmos artus baculo 
regente sustentans' (PL xxiii. 22); and Bede, HE iv. 29: ‘imbecilles artus baculo sustentans 
intrauit ecclesiam’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 446). 

55 At /Ethelwine's prompting (and funding, presumably), King Æthelred established 
Germanus in a monastery at Cholsey; it is not clear whether the establishment was made a4 
hoc, or whether there was a vacancy in a pre-existing abbacy. The description of this 
appointment in the Liber benefactorum implies that it took place soon after /Ethelwine's 
death in 992 (Chron. Rames., p. 110). In any event, Germanus spent the remainder of his life 
there. He appears to have died in, or shortly after, 1013, and Cholsey was suppressed (a fact 
which confirms the suspicion that the appointment of Germanus was simply an expedient, 
initiated by a powerful backer, to remove him from an explosive situation at Ramsey). See 
Lapidge, ‘Abbot Germanus’, pp. 121-2 = ALL ii. 409-10, and Keynes, ‘King Alfred the 
Great and Shaftesbury Abbey’, pp. 50-1. 
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ut abbatem eligere debeatis, rogo humili precatione ut ipsum cum 
concordia pacis ex uestra congregatione eligatis—sicuti monita 
decernunt sancti Benedicti. Nostra autem dilectio nihil uobis 
deneget que necessaria sunt quamdiu in huius mundi labore 
permansero, que ita (uobis) per Dei gratiam succurrere dignetur, 
ut in uita et post mortem satis habeatis. 


15. Multa his similia allocutus est fratribus. Qui suis inclitis precepit 
filiis ut semper fideles et defensores existerent illorum; quod ipsi sub 
iureiurando ante eum promiserunt. Ipse autem deinde osculum pacis 
tribuit cunctis, dicendo, ‘Benedicat uos Dominus “ex Sion,” qui fecit 
celum et terram." Secutus est eundem " patrem cetus eximius ipsius 
congregationis; quos ipse blande et affabiliter consolatus est, dicens 
eos bene ualere et esse exoptans felices. Tunc rursus eos benedicens, 
commendabat se illis in Domino, prospera eis tempora expetens, quos 
semper amauit, fouit, (dilexit). *' Contigit eadem | nocte ut quidam 
e suis satellitibus procul iacerent ab eo (uerbi gratia, duorum 
stadiorum uel amplius). Media autem nocte repente sonitus 
factus est magnus, quasi tota ecclesia corruisset. Qui surgentes, 
regressi sunt ad monasterium, putantes quod omnes essent oppressi. 
Venientes autem, inuenerunt omnes incolomes, laudantes Deum. 
Fratres ipsius loci, post profectionem ducis, exierunt in hortum 
causa letitie. Qui auditu audierunt sonitum inmense trepidationis; 
qui turbati, reuersi infra monasterium: inuenerunt cuncta esse 
prospera. Sermocinabant inter se quod ipse sonitus magnum prodi- 
gium esset; quod et factum est. In uisione quidam ex fratribus ipsius 
loci uidit turrem occidentalis climatis corruisse; qui expauescens, 
expergefactus est. Rursus itaque sompno depressus, conspexit alter- 
am^ corruere turrem. Quorum interitum eorum mortem interpretati 
sunt. Dux autem diutino detentus erat languore, ita ut uix comedere 
posset pre dolore. Meditatus est in thalamo sui uenusti cordis, ‘quam 
fallax gloria huius mundi, et quam turpis est’:'® ideo fallax, quia fallit 
' suppl. ed. 


t suppl. ed. ^ alterum N 


15 °° corr. Ra; exion N 

15 RSB c. 64: ‘hic [scil. abbas] constituatur quem siue omnis concors congregatio . . . 
siue etiam pars quamuis parua congregationis saniore consilio elegerit . . . etiam si ultimus 
fuerit in ordine congregationis." 19 Ps. 133 (134): 3. 

16 With this example of asyndeton, cf. VSE ii. 2: ‘dilexit fouit enutriuit’ (below, p. 238). 
Because Byrhtferth normally uses three- (rather than two-) member asyndeta, I have 
supplied the word dilexit to make up the numbers. For Byrhtferth’s use of asyndeton in 
general, see above, p. lviii. 
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happen, and necessity should compel you, that you need to elect an 
abbot, I ask you in humble prayer that you choose him in peaceful 
accord from among your own congregation, just as the writings of St 
Benedict decree.’ My affection for you will deny you none of those 
things which are needed, as long as I shall remain in the struggle of 
this world, [affection] which may be found worthy to assist you thus 
through God’s grace, so that during my life and after my death you 
may have sufficient.’ 


15. He said many things similar to these to the monks. He advised his 
distinguished sons always to be the faithful defenders of the monks; 
under oath they promised this in his presence. He then gave the kiss 
of peace to everyone, saying: ‘May the Lord out of Sion bless thee, 
He that made heaven and earth.’ The distinguished group which 
made up the congregation followed the father out; he consoled them 
gently and warmly, saying farewell to them and wishing them good 
luck. Then blessing them once more, he commended himself to them 
in the Lord, wishing blessed times for them whom he had always 
loved, nourished, cherished.'' It happened that same night that some 
of his thegns were staying the night far from him (that is, at a distance 
of two furlongs or more).'? In the middle of the night there was 
suddenly a great crash, as if the entire church had collapsed. They got 
up quickly and returned to the monastery, thinking that everyone had 
been crushed. When they arrived, they found everyone unscathed, 
praising God. The monks of that place, after the ealdorman's 
departure, went into the garden because of their joy. While there 
they heard a very terrifying noise; in a state of agitation they went 
back inside the monastery and found that all was well. They 
conjectured among themselves that the sound was a great forewarn- 
ing; which indeed was the case. In a vision one of the monks of that 
place saw the western tower collapse; he woke up terrified. Falling 
back asleep, he saw the other tower collapse. They interpreted the 
collapse of the two towers as meaning the death of Oswald and 
/Ethelwine. The ealdorman had been afflicted by a lengthy illness, 
such that he could scarcely eat because of the pain. In his heart of 
hearts he reflected on ‘how deceptive is the glory of this world, and 
how foul’:'® deceptive, because it tricks and deceives those who place 


162 Two stadia correspond roughly to one quarter of a mile. 
15 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, ii, pr. 6. 
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et decipit in se sperantes; turpis, quia de rebus male gestis adquir- 
itur.^* De quibus quidam ait gestis: *O gloria, gloria milibus 
mortalium—nihil aliud facta quam aurium inflatio magna. ^ 


16. DE OBITV VIRI DEI; ET QVOD SEPVLTVS SIT IN VRBE 
WIGORNENSI; ET DE EPITAPHIO A NOBIS EDICTO.” 1% 
Beatissimus uir Osuualdus probabilis extitit dignis actibus et iustus 
(ut prephati sumus) operibus. Iste " enim, non minus triginta uel 
amplius annis sacerdotali officio decoratus, Christi clementiam 
expectabat deuotus. Quem exorabilis pietas saluatoris noluit diutius 
in ergastulo tenere uel laboribus fatigari,'©’ quia illius uita sibi placita 
fuit. Erat enimuero dignissimi uiri annualis consuetudo, ut per totius 
quadragesimalis spatium temporis duodenorum pedes lauaret pau- 
perum pro Christi amore, illum semper uidere desiderans supero 
oromate' quem puro dilexit corde. Inter tam lucidi operis 
actionem, quindenos solebat concinere psalmos," desiderans 
magnopere gradus ascendere montis Sion et de profundis ad 
Deum istius uite proclamare, qualiter *celsitudinem posset diuine 
maiestatis intueri" in eterna beatitudine." ^ Fuit enim multis 
frequenter afflictus languoribus; sed Dominica die qua ‘Oculi mer 
filii ecclesie officium Christo persoluunt,"? melius cepit habere. 
Quod inter se tota die sui monachi et milites ac uniuersa familia 


16 ° edictum N 


164 The explanations of fallax and turpis were evidently copied by Byrhtferth from the 
glossed manuscript of Boethius from which he was working (see above, VSO iv. 1 and ro, 
with nn. 8, 9r). The Boethius manuscript in question apparently does not survive (see 
Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth at work’, pp. 29-34), but it evidently shared glosses with a number of 
Boethius manuscripts surviving from Anglo-Saxon England. Of those from which I quote 
in the present notes, the glosses on fallax and turpis are not found in Cambridge, Trinity 
College O. 3. 7 [Gneuss 193], but Cambridge, UL, Kk. 3. 21 [Gneuss 23] has the following 
note: ‘ideo fallax quia fallit et decipit; turpis quia de rebus male gestis adquiritur’ (fo. 43" 
marg., with the words im se sperantes—which belong after decipit —placed wrongly after 
male). 'The exact wording of Byrhtferth's gloss is found in London, BL, Harley 3095, and 
Paris, BNF, lat. 15090 and 17814, of which the first is of German, the second of French 
origin; the third is from Christ Church, Canterbury, s. x^* [Gneuss 901]. I am grateful to 
Malcolm Godden and Rohini Jayatilaka (who have compiled an enormous database of 
glosses in manuscripts of De consolatione Philosophiae) for this information. 

16 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, iii, pr. 6 (very freely translating Euripides, 
Andromache, 319). 

165 These rubrics pertain to the next three chapters (respectively VSO v. 16, 17, 18), not 
simply to the present chapter. It is not clear how they have become jumbled up in one 
sequence. 

19 The passive infinitive (/atigari) is used mistakenly where the active form (fatigare) is 
required. 
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their hopes in it; foul, because it is acquired through deeds foully 
committed. ^ Concerning these foul deeds someone said: ‘O the 
glory, the glory achieved by thousands of mortals—it produces 
nothing other than a great swelling of the ears." 


16. ON THE DEATH OF THE MAN OF GOD; AND THAT 
HE WAS BURIED AT WORCESTER; AND CONCERNING 
THE EPITAPH COMPOSED BY US.'® The blessed Oswald was 
laudable through his worthy deeds and just through his works, as we 
have said. This man, who had been distinguished by the office of 
bishop for not less than thirty years or more, was devoutly anticipat- 
ing Christ's mercy. The approachable mercy of the Saviour did not 
wish to detain him any longer in this prison-house, nor to exhaust! * 
him with further labours, because his life had been pleasing to Him. It 
was the annual custom of the estimable man to wash the feet of twelve 
paupers for Christ's love through the entire period of Lent, during 
which time Oswald always wished to see in a heavenly vision Him 
Whom he loved with a pure heart.'® During the performance of his 
shining duty, he used to chant the fifteen [‘gradual’] psalms,’ hoping 
greatly thereby to ascend the slopes of Mt Sion and to call out to God 
from the depths of this life, so that he could ‘gaze on the glory of the 
divine majesty' in eternal bliss."? He was frequently afflicted by 
many illnesses; but on the Sunday on which the sons of the church 
sing [the introit] ‘Mine eyes’ to Christ,” he began to feel better. His 
monks and thegns and his entire household spent all the day 


168 Byrhtferth took this word from Aldhelm, prDV c. 7 (ed. Ehwald, p. 235); he uses it 
again at VSE Epil. (below, p. 206). 

19 For the phrase puro corde, cf. VSO v. 9 (above, p. 170 with n. 96). 

' The fifteen ‘gradual psalms’ (so-called because in Jerome's Vulgate each is referred to 
as a ‘canticum graduum): Pss. 119—33 (120-34); cf. VSO i. 1 (above, p. ro with n. 20). In 
the following clause, the words montis Sion are from Ps. 124 (125): 1, and the words ‘de 
profundis istius uitae ad Deum proclamare’ allude to Ps. 129 (130): 1: ‘De profundis 
clamaui ad te.’ 

VL A reminiscence of Bede, Homiliae, i. 16: ‘unde iure celsitudinem diuinae maiestatis 
mereretur intueri! (CCS cxxii. 112). Bede's words are apparently a reminiscence in turn of 
Gregory, Moralia in Iob, xvii. 27. 39: ‘quia maiestatis eius celsitudinem scientia nulla 
comprehendit? (CCS cxliiiA. 873). 

172 Cf. Jerome, Epistulae, xxiii. 3: ‘nunc igitur pro breui labore aeterna beatitudine 
fruitur’ (CSEL liv. 213); Gregory, Moralia in Iob, viii. 52. 89 (CCSL cxliii. 452), and 
Dialogi, iv. 36 (SChr cclxv. 124). 

173 Ds, 24 (25): r5; this is the introit for the mass for the Third Sunday in Lent (see 
above, VSO v. 14: above, p. 182 with n. 150). The events described here apparently took 
place a year later, but on the same liturgical feast, as those described in VSO v. 14. In 992 
the Third Sunday in Lent fell on 27 Febr. (see Cheney, Handbook, p. 166). 
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ceperunt magnopere ammirari. Ipse quoque—ut erat iocundissimus 
conuiua—cepit diligenter se excutere, ammirans quid erit^ perhendie 
et quid tunc fuerit; gaudebat namque apte, scilicet rite gaudere 
poterat si sciret quid sibi dies futurus aduexisset! Dicit enim apex 
diuinus de Hierusalem: ‘Gaude gaudio magno, quia ueniet tibi 
saluator.'"* Gaude atque ‘letare, tu senior, iuste, suscipiens in 
ulnis liberatorem animarum nostrarum! ?—4a4csi lesus diceret Chris- 
tus: ‘Gaude nunc cum tuis satellitibus; cras eris angelus meus 
allectus. Ecce quod longe pro meo seminasti amore; cras debes 
cum letitia sine dolore metere. Quia in humanis oculis uocaberis^ in 
terris, cras in conspectu meo et sanctorum angelorum eris in celis. 
Prope est ut ueniat | tempus tuum, et recipias a me tue mercedis 


denarium." Iuxta est “dies propitiationis?!" mee: idcirco gaude 


propter requiem anime tue. “Ecce nunc tempus acceptabile tibi"; 


iam nunc est tempus reddere quod promisi tibi. " Reliquisti patrem 


et omnia pro nomine meo:'” concedo tibi requiem cum patre meo, 


ubi cernere poteris in astris quem dilexisti in aruis. ? Adpropinquat 
hora ut “honor pallii terrene” uite sit ornamentum anime tue; et 
unde aduenit fastigium uisibile, inde crescat et maneat tue inuisibilis 


honor’ anime”.'*' Crastina enim die erit tibi salus, presul beate! 


Ideo, sicut meus ait discipulus, “Gaude, et iterum gaude"?! ? 


b e 


corr. Ra; erat N ^ fuerat N ^ suscipies N uocabaris N ^ terrenis N 


£ read amor? 


174 These words are from an Office antiphon for Lauds: ‘Ierusalem, gaude gaudio 
magno, quia ueniet tibi saluator, alleluia’ (Hesbert, CAO iii. 302 (no. 3478), specified there 
for the Third Sunday in Lent). 

U5 Byrhtferth here quotes an antiphon from an ordo for the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle on the feast of the Purification of the Virgin (2 Feb.): ‘Ave gratia plena Dei genitrix 
virgo, ex te enim ortus est sol iusticiae, illuminans quae in tenebris sunt. Laetare et tu senior 
iuste, suscipiens in ulnas liberatorem animarum nostrarum, donantem nobis resurrectio- 
nem’. (This antiphon is not listed in Hesbert, CAO.) The ordo was first printed by Martin 
Gerbert in his Monumenta Veteris Liturgiae Alemannicae, ii. 70—1, from Vienna, ONB, Cod. 
lat. 1888 (olim Theol. 685), fos. 71'—74', a late roth-c. manuscript written for the church of 
St Margareta in Waldkirch (in the Black Forest), but evidently copied from a collection of 
materials assembled at St Alban in Mainz between 936 and 962 (see Ordines, ed. Andrieu, i. 
405-19, with description of the ordo at p. 411); Gerbert's edition of the ordo was reprinted 
in PL cxxxviii. 1053-5, with the antiphon in question at col. ros4. It is not clear how 
Byrhtferth acquired knowledge of this antiphon. Parts of the ordo were incorporated into 
Ordo XCIX of the ‘Romano-German Pontifical’, which was compiled at St Alban in Mainz 
in the 9506s and first began to circulate in England in the late rrth c. (see below, n. 181). 
However, the antiphon quoted by Byrhtferth was not included in the ‘Romano-German 
Pontifical’ (see RGP ii. 9 with n. ad /oc.), and the source of his knowledge—presumably a 
pontifical of some sort—remains to be identified. U5 Matt. 20: 18-20. 

U7 Ley. 23: 28 (‘quia dies propitiationis est, ut propitietur vobis Dominus Deus vester’). 

"8 2 Cor. 6: 2. 
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marvelling among themselves at this. He, too, as he was a joyful 
companion, began diligently to arouse himself, wondering what was 
to be on the day after tomorrow, and what was then to happen; rightly 
did he rejoice, that is to say, he could rightly have rejoiced if he knew 
what the day to come had in store for him. For the divine priest said 
of Jerusalem: ‘Rejoice with great joy, because the Saviour comes to 
you.’!”* Rejoice and ‘be glad, you elderly man, justly, receiving in 
your arms the Redeemer of our souls''?——as if Jesus Christ were 
saying, ‘Rejoice now with your retinue; tomorrow you will be my 
chosen angel. See how long you have sown the seed for my love; 
tomorrow you ought to reap it with joy, without sorrow. Because in 
human eyes you shall be called away on earth, tomorrow in the sight 
of myself and the holy angels you shall be in heaven. The time is 
close, that your time will come, that you will receive from me the 
penny as your payment.'” The “day of atonement" is nigh: rejoice, 
therefore, for your soul’s rest. “Behold, the time is now propitious for 
you"; ? now is the time for me to repay what I promised you. You 
have left your father and all [your kindred] for my name:'? I now 
grant you rest with my Father, where you will be able to gaze in 
heaven on Him Whom you loved on earth. ?? The hour approaches 
when "the dignity of the pall of earthly existence will be the 
adornment of your soul; and from where the source of your visible 
distinction lay, from there will the invisible glory of your soul increase 
and remain"! Salvation will be yours tomorrow, blessed bishop! 
Therefore, as my disciple said: “Rejoice; again I say rejoice.” 7!” 


7? Cf. Matt. 19: 27, Mark ro: 7 (‘propter hoc relinquet homo patrem suum’), and Eph. 
5: 31. 

'80 For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with 
n. 43). 
55! Byrhtferth's wording here derives, with some characteristic modification, from a set 
of prayers said by the pope when conferring the pallium on an archbishop (orationes dicendae 
sunt à domno papa super archiepiscopum ante pallium). 'The prayers were first printed by 
Gerbert, Monumenta. Veteris Liturgiae Alemannicae, ii. 43, from Vienna, ONB, Cod. lat. 
1817 (olim Theol. 277), a manuscript of the second half of the 12th c., copied from a lost 
pontifical from Passau written 1002 X 1003 (on the manuscript, see Ordines, ed. Andrieu, i. 
388-97, with discussion of the papal prayers at p. 395), whence they were repr. in PL 
cxxxvili. 1009—10. The wording which Byrhtferth had before him is as follows: ‘sit ei honor 
pallii ornamentum animae, et unde advenit fastigium visibile, inde florescat amor invisibilis? 
(Gerbert, ibid. — PL cxxxviii. roro). It is not clear how Byrhtferth acquired knowledge of 
these papal prayers. The prayers were incorporated into the ‘Romano-German Pontifical’ 
(as Ordo LXIV: RGP 1. 229-30) by the compilers of that work, whose activity took place at 
St Alban in Mainz in the 950s, and Byrhtferth could, in principle, have had access to a copy 
of the ‘Romano-German Pontifical’ (cf. above, n. 175). However, such evidence as we have 
suggests that the ‘Romano-German Pontifical’ was first brought to England by Ealdred, 


[See p. 192 for n. 181 cont. and n. 182] 
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17. Vir autem Domini satis hylares duxit ipsius diei horas; qui ad 
cenam uespertinam accedens hylaris et sospes, cunctis suis optabilis 
gaudii prestitit tripudium, quibus precepit ut semel uel bis biberent 
pro eius affectu gratulanter. His finitis cum letitia, recessit ipse 
spectabilis uir cum gaudio ad requiem. Perfecit^ nemphe nocturnalis 
officia laudis cum “letitia cordis’; qui absque fasce laboris expectauit 
gallicintum cum deuotione mentis.'** Mane surgens Osuualdus 
athleta Christi? bonus, post orationum diffinitionem, post horarum 
determinationem, post psalterii completionem, cepit senilia membra 
solo prosternere sua, oblitus cigneam capitis sui canitiem,"^ non 
recognoscens aetatis sue imbecillitatem; quem alma fides confortauit 
summe trinitatis et indiuidue unitatis. Tunc nobile caput pontificis 
cepit sobrie pedes tergere pauperum—non solum lintheo sed etiam 
capillis—sciens dictum esse a Christo: ‘Qui mihi ministrat, me 
sequatur; et ubi ego sum, illic et minister meus erit." Deinde 
dedit aquam in manibus, cantando (ut prephati sumus) ‘ad Dominum 
cum tribularer'* usque ‘qui fecit celum et terram". Cumque 
quindenos finirent Dauitici carminis gradus, genua flectunt fratres; 
adorant cum deuotione, dicentes, ‘Benedicat te Dominus ex Syon, qui 
fecit celum et terram.” Deinde beatus "cum eis genua flexit ad 
pedes Domini Osuualdus, ac ‘Gloria patri et filio et spiritui! dixit 
presul uenerandus. Cuius sacer spiritus, mox ut se inclinauit, a 
corpore secreto nutu Dei est egressus, et ad eterni regni culmina 
subleuatus pridie kalendas Martii."' De quo poeta ait, 


17 ° corr. Winterbottom; preuenit N 


archbishop of York (1061—9), following his sojourn in Cologne in 1054: see Lapidge, 
‘Ealdred of York’ (repr. ALL ii. 453-67). Ealdred’s own copy may survive as London, BL, 
Add. 17004 (the papal prayers are on fo. 137"); other descendants of Ealdred's copy are 
London, BL, Cotton Vitellius E. xii [Gneuss 406.5] (fragmentary) and Cambridge, CCC 
163 (Worcester, s. xi^) [Gneuss 51], where the papal prayers are on pp. 182-4. Another 
possibility, however, is that Archbishop Oswald, after travelling to Rome to receive the 
pallium in 972, brought back with him to York a copy of the papal prayers in question, and 
that Byrhtferth acquired a copy of these from York, as he did in the case of the 'York 
Annals’ which he incorporated in his Historia regum (see above, p. xlii n. 110). 

182 Phil. 4: 4. 

183 Tsa. 30: 29. 

1% For the phrase deuotio mentis, cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio psalmorum, xvii. 48: 
‘Benedictus autem dicitur Deus, cum ei laus celeberrima deuotione mentis offertur 
(CCSL xcvii. 167); xxvi. 1: "firmissima deuotione mentis' (ibid. p. 235); Isidore, Sententiae, 
li. 7. 9: ‘plerique ex sola mentis devotione convertuntur ad Deum’ (PL lxxxiii. 608); and 
Bede, HE v. 19: ‘pari ductus deuotione mentis! (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 516). 

15 For the phrase athleta Christi, cf. Bede, prose Vita S. Cudbercti, cc. 8, 46 (ed. 
Colgrave, pp. 180, 304). 
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17. The man of God passed the hours of this day in considerable 
happiness; he arrived for the evening meal in cheerful and happy 
spirits, exhibiting the joyfulness of his happy state to all his followers, 
whom he urged to have one or two drinks as a token of his affection. 
When the meal ended happily, that remarkable man withdrew 
cheerfully in order to rest. He of course completed the offices of 
Nocturns ‘in contentment’; !® without the burden of effort he awaited 
cockcrow in devoutness of spirit.'** Oswald, Christ's noble cham- 
pion, ^^ arose at daybreak, and after the end of his prayers and the 
termination of the divine office and the completion of the psalter, he 
began to prostrate his aged limbs on the ground, forgetful of the 
swan-white hair of his head? and not acknowledging the weakness of 
his advanced age; the kindly concern of the highest Trinity and 
individual Unity comforted him. Then the noble figure of the bishop 
began circumspectly to wash the feet of the poor—not only with a 
linen towel, but also with his own hair—knowing Christ to have said: 
‘If any man minister to me, let him follow me; and where I am, there 
also shall my minister be.??" Then he put the water on his hands, 
while chanting (as we said) [the fifteen gradual psalms], from ‘In 
trouble I cried to the Lord??? to ‘He that made heaven and earth". ^? 
When they had finished the fifteen psalms of the Davidic chant, the 
monks went down on their knees, worshipping with devotion and 
saying: ‘May the Lord out of Sion bless thee, He that made heaven 
and earth." ?? Then together with them Oswald bent his knees at the 
foot of the Lord, and the venerable bishop said, ‘Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit". His holy spirit, as 
soon as he knelt down, left his body at the hidden command of God, 
and was borne to the summit of the eternal realm on the day before 
the kalends of March [29 Febr.].! Concerning this date the poet 
said: 


135 For the phrase cygnea canities, see VSO v. 5 (above, p. 156 with n. 56). 

157 Tohn 12: 26. 

'88 Ps. 119 (120): 1. For the ‘gradual’ psalms, see VSO v. 16 (above, p. 188 with n. 170). 

189 Ps. 133 (134): 3. 9? Thid. 

P! Tn 992, which was a leap year (Cheney, Handbook, p. 166), the day before the kalends 
of March (= r Mar.) would have been 29 Feb. By convention, however, Oswald’s 
deposition was commemorated on 28 Feb., although he in fact died on 29 Feb. Byrhtferth's 
account of the death of Oswald is modelled on Cuthbert's account of the death of Bede 
(Epistola de obitu Bedae): ‘Et sic in pauimento suae casulae, decantans **Gloria patri et filio et 
spiritui sancto" et cetera, ultima e corpore spiritum exhalauit; atque sine dubio credendum 
est quod, pro eo quia hic semper in Dei laudibus laborauerat, ad gaudia desideriorum 
caelestium anima eius ab angelis portaretur’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 584). 
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Aula Dei patuit Osuualdo pridie Martis, 
pontifici summo alta petendo poli.” 


18. Lauerunt deinde dilectissimum corpus Osuualdi fratres, et 
induerunt uestibus nouis quas aput se plurimis habebat annis ad 
officium funeris. Tunc talis obitus non potuit celari tanti patris, sed 
mox per domos, per rura, per castella” totius ciuitatis lamentatio 
percrebuit. At non solum mercatores relinquerunt nundinas: mulieres 
colos et opus textrinum,^ ?* concurrentes ad ianuam uiri Dei; orphani 
et uidue, peregrini, pauperes, monachi et clerici, maximo dolore 
gemebant et flebant. (Cum ineptum sit, sed humanitas cogitur 
miseros dare fletus.) O quantus luctus omnium audientium! Mortales 
flebant morientem in aruis—de cuius societate angeli gratulabantur in 
astris!” Gemitus presentium uersus est post spatium exigui temporis 
in gaudium. Dum igitur corpus uiri usque ad sepulchrum Dei 
portaretur?? cum crucibus | et lampadibus, tum monasticus cetus 
et multitudo clericorum epichedion’” altis ceperunt psallere uocibus. 
Mulieres autem, que exequias lamentando persecute sunt, uiderunt 
super feretrum luminis iubar fulsisse quasi scuti latitudo, super quod 
uolitare uiderunt et columbam. Quibus concessum est conspicere 
cernentes^ talis signi miraculum, ceperunt magnas emittere uoces, 
dicentes: ‘Videte, contemplamini, conciues, lumen et columbam. 
Perterriti sunt illarum uociferatione monachi et clerici, ut uix cantum 
possent finire. " Posuerunt deinde corpus eximii presulis in medio 
ecclesie; 9? 
exercitus. Sequenti die, post missarum sollempnia, corpus dignissime 
tradiderunt sepulture. Super cuius mausoleum mirabile operis opus 
construxerunt fratres ipsius cenobii, diligentes eum in uita atque 
honorantes post mortem. 


ad cuius uigilias sacre mortis innumerabilis confluxerat 


18 ^ textrine N t corr. Ra; cernentem N 
> 


1? MCR 32-3 (ed. Lapidge, ‘A metrical calendar’, p. 364 = ALL ii. 381). 

193 Cf. Caelius Sedulius, CP iii. 24 (oppida, rura, casas, uicos, castella peragrans’), a line 
quoted by Bede, HE iii. 28 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 316). 

' For the phrase opus textrinum, cf. Tobias 2: 19 ("ibat ad textrinum opus cotidie"). 

5 For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with 
n. 43). 

1% Understand: ‘dum corpus uiri Dei portaretur usque ad sepulchrum’; on Byrhtferth’s 
(occasional) use of hyperbaton, see above, p. lx. 
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God's hall lay open on the last day of February 
to Oswald, the great archbishop, seeking the upper reaches of heaven.” 


18. The monks then washed the beloved body of Oswald and dressed 
it in the new clothes which he had kept for several years in 
anticipation of the funeral ceremony. The death of such a great 
bishop could not be concealed, but soon the lamentation of the entire 
city spread through the houses, the greens, and the fortifications.” 
And not only did merchants abandon their markets: women [aban- 
doned] their distaffs and their weaving, "* and all hastened together to 
the threshold of the man of God's church; orphans and widows, 
pilgrims, paupers, monks and clerics, all moaned and wept with the 
greatest distress. (Although it is all futile, nevertheless humankind is 
constrained to pour out wretched tears.) O how profound was the 
grief of all those who heard the sad news! Mortal men were weeping 
for a man who had died on earth—in whose companionship the 
angels were delighting in heaven! ?? The lamentation of those present 
was turned into joy after a short space of time. As the body of the man 
of God was being carried, with crosses and lamps, to its tomb, the 
monastic community and a throng of clerics began to chant the 
funeral lament?? in loud voices. The women, who were following the 
cortege in weeping and wailing, saw shining above the bier a gleam of 
light about a shield's breadth, above which they also saw a dove 
flying. Those to whom the vision was granted, seeing this as a miracle 
of great moment, began to raise a loud outcry, saying: ‘Look, citizens, 
behold the light and the dove.’ The monks and clerics were terrified 
by the women's screaming, and could scarcely finish their chant. 
They then placed the body of the distinguished bishop in the middle 
of the church; an uncountable multitude of mourners poured in to 
attend the vigil of his holy death. On the following day, after the 
celebration of Mass, they fittingly committed the body to burial. 
Above his tomb the monks of that house erected a monument of 
marvellous workmanship: loving him during his life, they were 
honouring him after death. 


77 For Byrhtferth’s use of this term, see VSO iv. 18 (above, p. 140 with n. 177). 

198 In the first instance, Oswald’s remains were interred in St Peter's, Worcester (the site 
of the episcopal see); in 1002, however, they were translated to nearby St Mary's, the 
Benedictine monastery founded by Oswald in 966 (see above, p. 100 n. 31). 
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19. Mortuum dicimus? Absit, sed uiuentem. Vixit in carne Christo; 
uiuit, deposito carnis onere, Domino.'?? Ita uir Domini Osuualdus 
contempsit seculi poenas, sic euasit periculum maris; Ægiptum per- 
transiens, factus est conciuis Hierosolime beatissime ciuitatis. Propha- 
num hostem et exercitum eius ‘in centuriis et millibus??? congregatum 
despexit, qui ‘uenenatis piaculorum spiculis et dira facinorum 
framea'"??! desiderauerunt eum cruentari.?? Nunc super Sion montis 
culmen stat uictor de triumpho, coronatus almifico lauro, ? podere 
uestitus egregio." Videt insignibus optutibus gaudium quod ‘in cor 
hominis’ ascendit” 9 «uel in *cogitationem)^ humani cordis’. Habet 
quod quesiuit; quesiuit et inuenit: inuenit requiem anime sue. Ideo 
gaudendum est cuncte familie quam (in) mundo gubernauit, presertim 
illis quos enutrierat apostolica doctrina et docuerat omnia’ catholice 
fidei sacramenta. Obsecrandus est ut prece faciat quod grex gaudens 
sequatur quo felix presul precessit. Ephitaphium quod quidam ex 
nostris fratribus?" edidit hoc in loco libet inserere: 


Conspicuum retinet bustum memoranda per aeuum 
menbra locata patris, presulis eximii 

Osuualdi; meritis uiuax et pectore gnarus 
qui fuit, et cultor exulis et miseri. 

Psalmicen assiduus non nouerat otia plectri; 
ad uitam properans, sancta canens obiit. 

Normam sectatus Christi, qui lauit alumpnis 
plantas, hic etiam lauerat ipse suis. 

Illum tunc rapuit quem numquam pectore spreuit: 
septem cum gradibus explicitis abiit. 

Finem cum mense breuians, martis quoque fine: 
astris plus rutilum uiuere facta canunt. 


19 * non N t ascendet N ^* suppl. ed. * 


Winterbottom; omnis N 


suppl. Winterbottom * corr. 


1 Byrhtferth's wording here is derived from a funeral service as found in the 
Winchcombe Sacramentary, ed. Davril, pp. 260—70 (nos. 1840-67); the prayer from which 
Byrhtferth is quoting is no. 1859 in Davril’s edition: ‘Deus apud quem mortuorum spiritus 
uiuunt, et in quo electorum animae deposito carnis onere plena felicitate laetantur’ (p. 268). 
Byrhtferth quotes part of the same sentence at VSO Prol. (above, p. 4 with n. 13). 

200 + Kgs. (1 Sam.) 29: 21; but cf. also Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘qui profanos allophilorum 
exercitus in centuriis et millibus adversum Israhelitas’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 242), and the 
following note. 

21 Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘cum ducibus sibi praelatis gregatim ingruere moliuntur 
venenatisque piaculorum spiculis et dira facinorum framea non solum segnes sauciant? 
(ed. Ehwald, p. 242). 

20 The passive infinitive (cruentari) is used where the active form (cruentare) is required. 

?5 For the phrase coronatus lauro, see VSO iv. 21 (above, p. 144). 
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1g. Dead, do we say? Heaven forbid, he is still living! While in the 
flesh he lived for Christ; he now lives, after putting off the burden of 
the flesh, for his Lord.” Thus Oswald, the man of the Lord, scorned 
the hardships of this world, thus did he avoid the danger of the sea- 
crossing; passing through Egypt, he was made a citizen of heavenly 
Jerusalem. He scorned the wicked enemy and his army, consisting of 
‘hundreds and thousands',"? who were seeking to shed his blood??? 
with ‘the poisoned arrows of the sins and the terrible spear of 
iniquity’.””' Now he stands on the summit of Mt Sion, as victor 
from the triumph, crowned with the bountiful laurel,” cloaked in the 
illustrious robe. He sees with his remarkable vision the joy that 
‘rises in the heart of man'?? or in the ‘thought of the human heart"? 
He has what he sought; he sought and found: he found the peace of 
his soul. Therefore it is a time of rejoicing for all the household which 
he governed in this world—particularly for those whom he nourished 
with apostolic teaching and whom he taught all the sacraments of the 
catholic faith. We must implore him to bring it about through his 
prayers that his jubilant flock may follow where the blessed bishop 
has gone before. It is fitting to insert at this point the epitaph which 
one of our brothers composed:””” 


This distinguished tomb contains relics to be commemorated for ever: 
those of our father, the excellent bishop Oswald; 

he was vigorous through his merit and skilful in his heart, 

and one who cherished the exile and the wretch. 

A tireless psalmist, he did not know the leisures of the lyre;"?? 

While hastening to eternal life, he died chanting sacred words. 

He followed the example of Christ, Who washed 

the feet of His disciples; Oswald too washed those of his disciples. 
Christ then snatched him; Whom Oswald had never spurned with his heart; 
he passed away when he had achieved all seven grades. 

Dying at the end of the month, also at the end of his battles, 

his accomplishments sing that he shines more in heaven. 


24 For the phrase podere uestitus, see VSO i. 7 (above, p. 28 with n. 105). 

95 1 Cor. 2: 9. 206 Gen. 8: 21. 

207 The (misplaced) rubric to this chapter stated that Oswald’s epitaph was ‘composed by 
me’ (DE EPITAPHIO A NOBIS EDICTO’); so in spite of Byrhtferth’s coy statement 
here (‘quidam ex nostris fratribus"), he was apparently its author. It is perhaps worth noting 
that, with the exception of line 5 (taken entire from Paulus Diaconus and quoted elsewhere 
by Byrhtferth: see following note), the diction of the epitaph owes surprisingly little to 
earlier Latin verse. 

208 This line is from Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, i. 26 (MGH, SS rer. 
Langobard. i. 67); Byrhtferth quotes it earlier at VSO iii. 2 (above, p. 54 with n. ro). 
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20. " /Epeluuinus uero, egregie potestatis dux maximusque pastor 
populorum, ea tempestate in loco sibi predilecto (quod Ramesige 
appellatur) mansitabat, coniciens huius uite terminum appropinquare 
quod nemo mortalium potest euadere." Erat namque (ut frequenter 
diximus) nobilis natu, nobilior actu, ‘timendo Deum"? ac ‘mandata 
eius custodiendo’.”"! Dirigitur mox nuntius post mortem presulis ad 
Ramesige a fratribus Wigornensis monasterii, iustum hoc arbitrantes, 
ut equaliter defunctum deflerent, pro eo et orarent, quem pariter 
uiuentem amauerant. Venit autem nuntius cum fratres completorium 
(luce adhuc diei) consummarent. Indicauit mox causam sui aduentus; 
qui omnem astantem gregem graui merore?? concussit. Omnis 
congregationis summa in lacrimis est conuersa. Peracto completorio, 
statim pro eo preces effuderunt | benignas, adiungentes tintinnabu- 
lorum sonitum.^? Deinde plenam uigiliam cum omnibus que ad illam 
rite pertinebant agebant, et post hec salmodiis insistebant ex intimi 
cordis intentione.?' 


21. Nuntiatum est repente de obitu eius principi /Epeluuino, qui 
mox resolutus in lacrimis surrexit uelociter, et ad oratorium cum 
fratribus Eadnodo Seniore et Iuniore (qui cum eo erant)?? et cum 
clericis intrauit, et absolutionem" fieri precepit. Quot lacrimas sepe 
pro eius obitu emisit, quis expediet? Nemo postmodum illum 
conspexit letum, nemo ridentem labiis nec uerbis iocantem aut 
nutibus exultantem.? Sed quantum intrinsecus exiuit dolor paterni 
amoris, tantum excreuit in corpore cruciatus uel infirmitas ipsius 
ducis. Peruenit tamen ad regis colloquium; cuius consilia erant satis 
accepta, quia erant salubria. Voluit enim libenter pro salute gentis sue 
mori, si Christus uellet. Sed erat (heu, pro dolor!) nimia infirmitate 
depressus. Qui post confessionis sue perpetrationem, post delibutio- 


21 ° corr. Ra; absolutione N 


2 Cf. Gregory, Dialogi iv. 20: ‘egredientem . . . animam, cuius egressum nemo 
mortalium ferre potuisset" (SChr cclxv. 74). 

? A common biblical phrase: cf. Exod. 18: 21, r Esd. 7: 2, Tobias 2: 2, 7: 12, 9: 9, 14: 7, 
Job 1: 1, 8, 2: 3, Ecclus. 1: 19, ro: 24, 16: 3, 25: 13, 26: 3, 34: 14, Acts 10: 2, 22, 13: 26. 

?! Cf. 3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 9: 6 (‘custodientes mandata mea’), 11: 38 (‘custodiens mandata 
mea’), Ps. 118 (119): 63 (‘custodientium mandata tua’), Ezek. 37: 24, Dan. 9: 4, 1 Macc. 8: 26. 

212 Cf. Gregory, Moralia in Iob, v. 3. 3: ‘graui se moerore afficiunt (CCSL cxliii. 220); 
and Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel, Diadema monachorum, c. 23: ‘gravi se moerore affligunt’ 
(PL cii. 618). 

2B For this seemingly unusual phrase, cf. Hrabanus Maurus, De clericorum institutione, i. 
33: ‘sicut in Veteri Testamento per tintinnabulorum sonitum ingressus innotuit pontificis 
(PL cvii. 322). 
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20. Æthelwine, the ealdorman of outstanding authority and the great 
shepherd of his peoples, was staying at that time in his favourite 
place, which is called Ramsey; he supposed that the end of this life 
was approaching, which no mortal can avoid."? He was, as we have 
often said, noble by birth, but more noble still in his demeanour, 
‘fearing God”? and ‘keeping His laws"?! Immediately after the 
death of Archbishop Oswald a messenger was sent to Ramsey by the 
monks of Worcester, who thought it only right that their confreres 
should share in the weeping and should pray for him, whom they had 
loved equally during his lifetime. The messenger arrived when the 
monks were finishing compline (it was still daylight). He revealed at 
once the purpose of his coming; he afflicted the entire group of those 
standing by him with profound grief.?? The entire sum of the 
community burst into tears. When compline was finished, they 
immediately poured out abundant prayers for him, and added the 
ringing of the bells.” Then they performed a full vigil service, with 
all the prayers that properly pertained to it, and afterwards they 
devoted themselves to psalmody with the intensity of their innermost 
feelings?! 


21. His death was quickly reported to Ealdorman A‘thelwine. He 
immediately dissolved into tears and, getting up swiftly, he went to 
the oratory with the monks Eadnoth Senior and Eadnoth Junior, who 
were then with him,?? and he entered with other clergy, and asked 
that he be given absolution. Who shall relate how many tears he shed 
over Oswald's death? No one thereafter ever saw him happy; no one 
saw him with a smile on his lips or bantering with words or nodding 
his head in delight.?' But however much the grief of love for Oswald 
grew within him, so much the more did the torment and illness grow 
in the ealdorman's body. He went, however, to seek audience with the 
king; his advice was particularly welcome, because it was beneficial. 
He willingly wished to die for the good of his people, 1f Christ should 
so wish it. But he was (alas!) grievously afflicted with illness. After 
making his confession, after being anointed with holy oil, after 


?^ Cf. the Byrhtferthian phrase ex intimo cordis affectu: VSO i. 1 (above, p. 10 with n. ro). 

?5 For Eadnoth Senior, see VSO iii. 8 (above, p. 68 with n. 74); for Eadnoth Junior, see 
VSO v. 12 (above, p. 180 with n. 144). 

216 There is apparently no example of this formulation earlier than Byrhtferth, according 
to the electronic databases, but it is interesting to note a later parallel in Aelred of Rievaulx, 
De institutione inclusarum, c. 22: ‘nemo eum postea uidit iocantem, ridentem nemo 
conspexit, nemo ex ore eius otiosum sermonem audiuit" (CCCM i. 655). 
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nis unctionem, post communionis sacri corporis et sanguinis ' per- 
ceptionem,”"” 
cum eo et pro eo psallarent psalmos quos ipse sciret. Quia enim 
Dominicus dies erat, et ipse ad aulam ire nequaquam ualebat, 
postulauit omnes ut intrarent et letum diem agerent, (dicendo) 
**Potens enim est Deus"?? et michi dare tolerantiam huius laboris 
post spatium exigui temporis. Cumque ipsi canerent, sicut predix- 
imus, canebat et ipse. Cum uero ‘Laudate Dominum in cymbalis’ 
psallerent, ter dixit ‘omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.'?? Qui cum una 
se signauit manu, cum sinistra uero oculos clausit proprios; et sic cum 
signo fidei in orationibus constitutus, uiam est sanctorum egregie 
secutus?” et (ut credi libet) Paradisi ciuibus allectus.??" Erat cum eo 
celeberrimus Wintoniensis episcopus /Elfeah?? cum monachis suis, et 
Germanus cum fratribus; qui ei officium impenderunt ipsius sacra- 
menti. Perductum est corpus principis cum laude ad Ramesige, quo’ 
cum honore sepultum est. Delatum erat cum maximo honore ad 
locum dilectissimum; sed antequam ueniret, obuiam exierunt eques- 
tres^ et pedestres, inedicibilis multitudo. Exierunt et monachi cum 
cereis et crucibus et euangeliorum libris; qui tota nocte uigilias 
exercuerunt pro redemptione sue anime. Et sic crastina die, omnibus 
rite peractis, reddiderunt terris, cuius animam commendauerunt 
Domino, ut eam redderet ciuibus superis. 


post precum diffinitionem, postulauit omnes astantes ut 


22. Sepultum uero est corpus eius in Ramesige; beatissimi autem 
Osuualdi in Wigornensi ciuitate, ubi meritis tanti pontificis plurima 
existunt patrata miracula, ut digne monasticus ibi perseuerans cetus 
ualeat ad laudem ipsius concinere hec que subsequuntur: ‘Per 
beatum Osuualdum fiunt hic diuina mysteria; per orationes eius 


b 


suppl. ed. € qui N 


4 sequestres N 


27 Cf Bede, HE iv. 3: ‘die postquam obitum suum dominici corporis et sanguinis 
perceptionem muniuit’ (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 342). 

218 Rom. rr: 23. 

?? Ds. 150 (151): 5-6. Note that the final verse spoken by Athelwine is also the very last 
verse of the psalter. 

220 Cf Baruch 2: 33 (‘reminiscentur viam patrum suorum"), and Bede, HE ii. 20: ‘et ipse 
senex et plenus dierum [cf. Job 42: 16], iuxta scripturas, patrum uiam secutus est’ (ed. 
Colgrave and Mynors, p. 206). 

?! According to the Ramsey Obituary (ed. Leland, p. 587; ed. Gerchow, p. 342), 
ZEthelwine died on 24 Apr., which in 992 fell on a Sunday, as Byrhtferth says (see Cheney, 
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receiving communion of the holy body and blood," and after 
reaching the end of his prayers, he asked all those standing near 
him to recite, with him and for him, those psalms which he knew. 
Because it was Sunday, and he was in no wise able to go to the 
church, he asked them all to go in and to treat it as a day of joy: ‘“‘For 
the Lord is able"?!5 to give me relief from this struggle after a short 
space of time.’ When they chanted the psalms, as I said before, he too 
chanted. And when they were chanting ‘Praise Him on high- 
sounding cymbals’, he repeated three times: ‘Let every spirit praise 
the Lord.?? With one hand he crossed himself, and with his left 
hand he closed his own eyes; and thus, engaged in prayer and making 
the sign of his faith, he honourably followed the path of the saints??? 
and (it is fitting to believe) was admitted to the citizenry of 
Paradise." When he died, /Elfheah,? the renowned bishop of 
Winchester, was with him, together with his monks, as was Germa- 
nus with his monks; together they administered the last rites. The 
body of the ealdorman was taken with respect to Ramsey, where it 
was buried with honour. It was carried with the greatest veneration to 
his favourite place; but before it arrived, an inexpressible multitude, 
on horseback and on foot, went to meet it. The monks too went out 
with candles and crosses and gospel books; they spent the entire night 
in vigils for the redemption of his soul. And thus, on the following 
day, when the funeral service had duly been completed, they returned 
him to the earth, whose soul they commended to the Lord, that He 
might convey it to the heavenly citizens. 


22. /Ethelwine's body was buried in Ramsey; that of the blessed 
Oswald in Worcester, where a number of miracles has taken place 
through the merits of the great bishop, so that the monastic 
community dwelling there may be able to sing in his praise the 
words which follow: “These divine miracles take place through St 
Oswald; through his prayers blind men are restored to sight and on 


Handbook, p. 166). /Ethelwine's death is recorded s.a. 992 in ASC (trans. Whitelock, p. 82), 
and JW ii. 440. 

?? Ælfheah was bishop of Winchester from 19 Oct. 984 until roo6, when he was 
translated to the archbishopric of Canterbury (HBC, p. 223); he had previously been abbot 
of Bath, and before that, abbot of Deerhurst (VSO iv. 8, above, p. 112 with nn. 72, 77). As 
archbishop of Canterbury he was captured and held for ransom by the Danes, and 
eventually murdered on 19 Apr. ror2; he was subsequently venerated as a saint. See 


BEASE, p. 7. 
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ceci illuminantur et in natale eius demonia effugantur et infirmi 
sanantur, lesu Christo largiente, qui cum patre et spiritu sancto uiuit 
et regnat Deus per omnia secula seculorum) “EXPLICIT 
QVINTA PARS)” 


22 °° suppl. ed. 
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his feast day demons are put to flight and diseased persons healed, 
through the bounty of Jesus Christ, Who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost lives and reigns as God for ever and ever.” HERE ENDS 
'THE FIFTH PART. 
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VITA S. ECGWINI 


London, BL, Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1, fos. 24—34" 
J. A. Giles, ‘Vita Sancti Egwini Wigorniensis episcopi’, in his 
Vita Quorundum Anglo-Saxonum (London, 1854), pp. 349-96 


(EPILOGV S)" 


fo. 24° INCIPIT EPILOGVS' VITAE ECGWINI EPISCOPI ET CON- 
Gi P- 349 FESSORIS. Cum furor saeuus imperatoris? Chaldaici regni inno- 
cuos detruderet uiros flammis, que gloria illis? Tum gymnosophiste 
sagaci mente ludebant et, uelut in gymnasio? constituti, lusibus 
plaudebant, ymnizantes cum triumpho Deo, sollerter opera eius ad 
laudem prouocantes. Quid uerax euuangelice relationis tetrarcha?® 
Nonne ymeneos despexit et Pathmos dilexit? Cumque in hac quiem 
haberet quanta inibi in oromate/ conspexit, quis urbana fretus 
eloquentia potest pleniter inuestigare? Nichil contulit cursus 
Nemroth' uagus per mundi climata sancte ecclesie, nec magna 
scientia Stoicorum et philosophorum, nec aurea facundia Omeri; sed 


Epilogus ^ suppl. ed. 


Preface ' On Byrhtferth's use of epilogus to mean ‘preface’, see his own Epilogus (so 
called) which served as the preface to his Computus, a copy of which is preserved in 
Oxford, St John’s College 17 (Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 375- 
9); see also discussion by Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the VSE’, p. 337 n. 32 = ALL ii. 299 
n. 32. 

? The first few words in N (including the rubric, and as far as imperatoris) were 
originally written in minium and gold, and with the passage of time have become nearly 
illegible. Giles did not trouble to read them, and hence his text begins with the word 
Chaldaici; but his failure to read the faded words allows one to estimate how much 
reliance is to be placed on his assessment of our author's style: "The meaning of this first 
passage, and of many others in this biography, is as obscure as the grammar of it is 
confused' (p. 349 n.). 

3 As Byrhtferth’s own glosses to this passage make clear (see Appendix I, below, p. 310), 
his reference is to the account of the Three Youths (Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego) in 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace, as recounted in Dan. 3: 12—100; their ‘praise of God’ is the 
Benedicite (Dan. 3: 52—90). The diction of the passage is also indebted to the treatment by 
Caelius Sedulius of the same biblical event (CP i. 197—205); note in particular the wording, 
"Tres una cum mente uiri durumque subirent / exitium saeui Chaldaea lege tyranni . . . 
medios truduntur in ignes! (198-201), and again, ‘O quanta est credentum gloria! Flammis 
/ ardentis fidei restincta est flamma camini’ (204—5). For the construction, cf. also Sulpicius 
Severus, Vita S. Martini, c. 1: ‘Quid enim aut ipsis occasura cum saeculo scriptorum 
suorum gloria profuit? (CSEL i. 110). 

* For Byrhtferth’s use of the poetic phrase mente sagaci, see VSO iii. 7, where he is also 
describing the performance of the Three Youths in Nebuchadnezzar's furnace: ‘mente 
sagaci ymnum solebat concinere predictorum militum’ (above, p. 66 with n. 61). 

5 The gymnosophiste and the phrase in gymnasio derive from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: ‘velut 
sagaces gimnosofistas sub peritissimo quodam agonitheta palestricis disciplinis et gimnicis 
artibus in gimnasio exerceri’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 230). 

ê The phrase uerax euangelice relationis tetrarcha, used of John the Evangelist, derives 


from Aldhelm, prDV c. 23 (ed. Ehwald, p. 254). 


PREFACE 


HERE BEGINS THE PREFACE! OF THE LIFE OF ECGWINE, 
BISHOP AND CONFESSOR. When the cruel fury of the emperor 
[Nebuchadnezzar]? of the Chaldaean realm thrust the innocent men 
into the flames, what glory was there for them? At that very moment 
the athletes were, with shrewd perception,* making sport of it and, as 
if placed in a gymnasium,? were cheering in jest, hymning God in 
solemn triumph, skilfully evoking His deeds in praise. What of the 
truthful tetrarch [John the Evangelist] of gospel narrative?? Did he 
not scorn marriage and love Patmos? Who, sustained by urbane 
eloquence, can fully expound? what mighty things he saw there in a 
vision,’ when he had found peace on that island?? The course of 
Nimrod,' wandering through the regions of the world, conferred 
nothing upon the Holy Church, nor did the great learning of the 
Stoics and the philosophers, nor did the gilded eloquence of Homer; 


7 The phrase in oromate is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 7 (ed. Ehwald, p. 235); the word is 
also used in VSO v. 16 (above, p. 189). 

* Tt was thought in the Middle Ages that John the Evangelist was the author of the 
biblical Apocalypse [7 Revelation]; the reference here is to that author's vision of the 
Judgement (Rev. 4—22). 

? The construction quis urbana fretus eloquentia, etc. is ultimately modelled on Aldhelm 
prDV c. 20 (ed. Ehwald, p. 250); it is frequently used by Byrhtferth: see above, VSO iv. rs, 
v. 5 (above, pp. 132, 156), and discussion by Lapidge, “The early sections’, pp. 107-8 = 
ALL ii. 327-8. 

10 The tradition that Nemrod was an astronomer apparently originated in 7th-c. Syriac 
sources, such as the Apocalypse of pseudo-Methodius and the Book of the Cave of 
Treasures: see The Seventh Century in West-Syrian Chronicles, trans. Palmer, Brock, and 
Hoyland, pp. 222-3. Of these Syriac works, pseudo-Methodius was known in the West in 
a Latin translation: Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen, ed. Sackur, pp. 60—96. The same 
tradition is developed in the Liber Nemroth, a work also probably of Syrian origin which 
began to circulate in the West probably in the roth c.; see Livesey and Rouse, ‘Nimrod 
the astronomer’. The Liber Nemroth has never been printed in full, but excerpts are 
printed by Haskins, ‘Nimrod the Astronomer’, in his Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science, pp. 336-45; cf. Haskins’s first excerpt with Byrhtferth’s statement: ‘ut ammiranda 
sit scientia Nemroth, quod mensurasset formam celi, et cognouit cursus signorum et 
circulos stellarum, et fundamentum terre’ (italics mine). Excerpts are also printed in 
Dronke, Dante and Medieval Latin Traditions, pp. 118-24 (the above sentence is on p. 118). 
Excerpts from the Liber Nemroth are found in the rith-c. parts of Vatican City, 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. lat. 309 (from Saint-Denis), which contains 
Abbonian computistical materials as well as the excerpts from Macrobius, Commentarius 
in Somnium Scipionis which are quoted by Byrhtferth in his Glossae in Bedam (see above, 
p. xxxv n. 84). The contents of Reg. lat. 309 suggest that the Liber Nemroth may have 
been known to Byrhtferth from an Abbonian computistical manuscript, or from personal 
contact with Abbo. 
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peruigilis^ ™ custodis fidelium animarum Gregorii"? antistitis Romu- 


lee urbis? dicta uel facta inedicibiliter proficuerunt,!^ ceterorumque 
heroicorum^ uirorum quorum sollicitudine totus orbis extat decora- 
tus uelud supernus aer densis ornatus stellis, quem aureus sol"? et 
uaga Lucina'* perornant,’ diuidentes mundum quadratum communi 
lege. Denique, cum quietorum perspicerem uirorum sollicitudinem, 
cogitaui sagaciter quid Deo muneris quiuissem offerri;" et hec 
cogitans’ " statim inrupi in uitam^ pretiosi uiri Ecguuini, qui tertius 
fuisse presul? in regione Merciorum dinoscitur et primus abbas loci 
ipsius qui dicitur Eoueshamm." 
Exordium mee orationis sit ad Paracliti inuocationem ita: 


Spiritus alme ueni, sine quo non diceris umquam; 
Munera da linguae, qui das in munere linguas.”” 


Non hic mea insero, sed que in priscis inueni cartulis*’ uel que a 
fidelibus audiui; quia liquet nemphe?^ peccatum esse loqui et 
mendacium dicere, dicente propheta: ‘Odisti omnes qui locuntur 


e 


* corr. Gi; peruigili N ^ heroum NV ^ corr. Gi; perornat N 
perhaps rightly f uita N 


cogitanti JV, 


! Byrhtferth is punning here on the meaning of Gregory's name in Greek (from Greek 
ypnyopéw, ‘to be watchful’, whence Latin peruigilis). He probably derived this interpreta- 
tion from Bede’s preface to his Commentarius in Lucam: ‘Gregorius uigilantissimus iuxta 
suum nomen nostrae gentis apostolus’ (CCSL cxx. 7); but cf. also Abbo of Fleury, Epistulae, 
iv: ‘Gregorius . . . peruigil excubiis’ (PL cxxxix. 423). 

12 Gregory the Great (pope, 590-604); Bede provides a list of Gregory’s writings (HE 
ii. 1). Of these, Byrhtferth had first-hand knowledge of five: the Dialogi [CPL 1713], 
Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia [CPL 1711], Homiliae in Hiezechielem [CPL 1710], Moralia in 
Iob [CPL 1708], and Regula pastoralis [CPL 1712]; see Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, 
p. 270. 

13 For Byrhtferth's use of the phrase Romulea urbs, see VSO iv. 1: ‘egregii Romulee urbis 
Gregorii patris! (above, p. 96 with n. 4). 

'* The word proficuo is not apparently otherwise attested, and is probably a solecism by 
Byrhtferth, who perhaps thought that proficuerunt was the perfect of proficio (correctly 
profecerunt). 

15 For the Byrhtferthian phrase aureus sol, ultimately from Vergil, see VSO i. 4 (above, 
p. 20 with n. 6r). 

15 For the Byrhtferthian phrase uaga Lucina, see VSO prol. (above, p. 4 with n. 16). 

U The passive infinitive (offerri) is used mistakenly where the active form (offerre) is 
required; on Byrhtferth's frequent confusion of active and passive infinitives, see above, 
pp. Ixii-lxiv. 

'8 Byrhtferth apparently derived the information that Ecgwine was the third bishop in 
the territory of the Mercians (rectius ‘of the Hwicce’) from a Mercian bishops’ list. For 
Ecgwine as third bishop of the Hwicce, see Page, ‘Anglo-Saxon episcopal lists, part III, 
pp. 6 (BL, Cotton Vespasian B. vi [Gneuss 385], fo. 108”), ro (Cambridge, CCC 183 
[Gneuss 56], fo. 62°), and 15 (BL, Cotton Tiberius B. v [Gneuss 373], fo. 21"). Beyond this 
fact, and the fact that Ecgwine's floruit was assigned by Byrhtferth to the reigns of /Ethelred 
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but the words and deeds of the bishop of the Romulean city,” 
Gregory," the vigilant!’ guardian of faithful souls, were inexpressibly 
valuable'*—as were those of the other valiant men, through whose 
concern the entire world is embellished, just as the upper air is 
bejewelled with clustered stars—the upper air which the ‘golden 


sun’? and ‘wandering Lucina’ adorn, dividing up the four-part 


world according to universal law. Accordingly, when I observed the 
concern of these contemplative men, I reflected thoughtfully as to 
what I might be able to offer” to God in the way of a gift; and, 
reflecting on these things, I burst upon the life of that esteemed man, 
Ecgwine, who is known to have been the third bishop! in the 
territory of the Mercians and the first abbot of the place which is 
called Evesham.” 

Let the beginning of my prayer be in invocation of the Paraclete, 
thus: 


Come, Holy Spirit, without whom you are never mentioned, 
Grant the gifts of the tongue, You who give tongues as a gift.” 


I shall not insert my own writings here, but rather things I found in 
ancient charters,’ or which I heard from reliable witnesses; for it is 
clear? that it is a sin to speak and to tell a lie; as the prophet says, 


and Cenred (see below, n. 29), Byrhtferth knew nothing of the bishop's chronology. The 
first author to assign dates to Ecgwine is the early r2th-c. Worcester chronicler, John, who 
gives Ecgwine's accession as 692 and his death as 717 (JW ii. 156, 174). 

P? The place name Eoueshamm results from a back formation from an original form 
"Ethomme, which is made up from the preposition at (‘at’) + hamm (a ‘bend’ in a river), 
whence xt Hamme meant ‘at the bend (in the river Avon). The preposition xt was 
subsequently replaced with the genitive form (£oues) of the personal name Eof (on whom 
see below): see Mawer and Stenton, The Place-Names of Worcestershire, p. 263, and Ekwall, 
DEPN, p. 170. Evesham does in fact lie in a deep bend or ox-bow of the river Avon, some 
12 miles SE of Worcester; on the site, see Hooke, Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter- 
Bounds, pp. 46-57, 377-83. 

? Arator, HA i. 226-7. Byrhtferth frequently quotes these two lines of Arator, almost 
like a signature tune. They occur twice in the Enchiridion, ii. 3 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
p. 120), iii. 2 (ibid. p. 136), where they constitute what he calls the oratio patris Byrhtferüi 
(cf. mee orationis in the present context), and once in the HR ii. 20 (ed. Arnold, p. 30); see 
discussion by Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, p. 118 = ALL ii. 338. 

?! The material from ‘ancient charters’ is cited in VSZ iii. 1 (below, pp. 252—4); there is 
every reason to doubt the alleged antiquity of these charters, however. 

? Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 18: "liquet nempe quod . . > (ed. Ehwald, p. 247). From 
Ehwald's apparatus criticus one can observe that in three manuscripts of Aldhelm's prDV, 
the word nempe is spelled nemphe (Cambridge, CCC 326 [Gneuss 93]; London, Lambeth 
Palace 200 [Gneuss 509]; and Oxford, BodL, Digby 146 [Gneuss 613]), which may imply 
that Byrhtferth derived his (idiosyncratic) spelling of nempe from an Aldhelm manuscript; 
see above, p. l. 
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mendacium.'? Econtra cognouimus (illos)? palmam eterne percipere 
uite, qui quicquid ualent ecclesie aduehunt ad laudem; inter quos 
indiuiduus existere comes? uel ultimus? desidero, orantibus uobis.” 

TEMPVS:” Si tempus quesieris? huius uiri, agnosce pro certo 
quia in diebus Æðelredi ac Kenredi regum Merciorum? opimis 
effulsit meritis. 

PERSONA: Si personam queris, scias quoniam suam demon- 
strauit propriam (personam) cum dixit: ‘Ego Ecguuinus, seruus 
Dei.” 

LOCVS: Si locum’ queris, luce clarius? cognosce quia regimen 
apostolice sedis in Wygornensi ciuitate habuit; qui et locum con- 
struxit qui Ethomme? dicitur, sicut hactenus quique cernere possunt 
perspicacibus optutibus—ueluti subsequens declarat topographia (id 
est, loci descriptio).** 

Constat istius uita breuiter edita et in bis binis partibus diuisa;? 
que quattuor partes demonstrant quid in pueritia uel adolescentia siue 
in iuuentute atque in senectute gessit. Prima pars a pueritia sua 


* suppl. ed. * personam N * suppl. ed. 7 corr. Gi; loci N * partybus N 


23 Byrhtferth has conflated two clauses of Ps. 5: 7 (‘odisti omnes qui operantur 
iniquitatem; perdes omnes qui loquuntur mendacium). 

*4 Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 18: ‘individuus angelicae castitatis comes existere cogatur’ (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 247). 

?5 Cf. Aldhelm, CdV 2903 (‘ultimus in requiem divino munere fretus / adduci merear’). 

26 Byrhtferth addresses the recipients of his work in the plural (cf. VSE ii. 13); we learn 
only at the end of the VSE (iv. 12) that it is addressed to the monks of Evesham. 

27 The topos of introducing a work by reference to tempus, locus, and persona was 
employed by ancient grammarians, as Sulpicius Severus notes in his Dialogi, ii. 7: ‘quid tu, 
inquit, non vides, quod solent docere grammatici, locum, tempus et personam" (CSEL i. 
188); it is found in Late Latin and early medieval grammatical treatises such as Quae sunt 
quae (Multiplex Latinitas, ed. Munzi, pp. 17-18, with discussion of the topos at pp. 41—3), 
commentaries on Donatus, such as that preserved in a roth-c. Vatican manuscript (ed. Keil 
in Analecta Grammatica, p. 21), or that in Barcelona, Ripoll 46, which begins, ‘Quot sunt 
requirenda in principio uniuscuiusque libri? Tria. Quae? Persona locus tempus’ (Jeudy, 
‘Donat et les commentateurs de Donat’, p. 66). From grammarians the topos was adopted 
by early medieval biblical exegetes, particularly those argued to be of Irish origin by 
Bernhard Bischoff (Mittelalterliche Studien, i. 217-18), as well as by Hiberno-Latin 
grammarians such as Murethach (CCCM xl. 4). In any case, the topos was so widely 
used by the early rith c. that there is little point in seeking a specific source for Byrhtferth’s 
use of it; in applying it to a saint rather than a literary work, however, he imports an 
individual twist. 

?5 A contracted form of the future perfect quaesiueris (2nd sg.). 

? King /Ethelred (son of King Penda) reigned from 675 to 704, when he abdicated in 
order to enter the monastery of Bardney (HBC, p. 16). Cenred succeeded /Ethelred in 704 
and reigned until 709, when he too abdicated in order to make a pilgrimage to Rome: see 
Stancliffe, ‘Kings who opted out’, pp. 155, 157. Byrhtferth will have known of these two 
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‘You hate all men who tell a lie'.? On the other hand, we know that 
those shall receive the palm of eternal life who bring whatever they 
can to the praise of the church; among such people I desire to be an 
inseparable companion?—.even if the last?—as long as you are 
praying for me.” 

TEMPVS:”’ If you ask? for the date of this man, know for sure 
that he was refulgent through his abundant merits in the days of 
JEthelred and Cenred, kings of the Mercians.? 

PERSONA: If you ask? who he was, you may know that he 
revealed his own person when he said, ‘I Ecgwine, servant of God’.*! 

LOCVS: If you ask his place of activity, know more clearly than 


light? that he had control of the apostolic see in the city of Worcester; 


he also built the place which is called æt Homme**—as even now 


anyone can see with attentive gaze—just as the following ‘topogra- 
phy’ (that is, ‘description of the place") makes clear. 

The life of this man is briefly set out and divided into four parts;? 
these four parts explain what he did in his childhood and youth and 
maturity and old age. The first part takes its beginning from 


Mercian kings from Bede, HE v. 13; but Bede makes no mention of Ecgwine, either here or 
elsewhere in the HE. 

3° The solecism gueris is a mistake either for quesi(uJeris, or for quaeras (pres. subj., 2nd 
sg.); but note that queris recurs two lines later. 

3! Byrhtferth is referring to the opening of the ‘document’ which he quotes in full below, 
VSE iii. 1 (below, pp. 252-4). 

32 For Byrhtferth’s use of this phrase, see VSO iii. 6 (above, p. 62 with n. 47). 

3 On the form of the place name (more correctly æt Homme), see above, n. r9. 

?! The wording here suggests that .i. /oci descriptio originated as an interlinear gloss to 
topographia in Byrhtferth's original, but at some point in the transmission was copied into 
the text. It is evident that Byrhtferth provided his Latin texts with interlinear glosses (see 
Appendix I, below, pp. 305-17), and many of these have found their way into the text itself. 

55 Byrhtferth's concern with arithmology is pervasive throughout his writings (see 
Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. lxi-Ixxiv): the VSE and Enchiridion 
are both divided into four parts, and the HR may also have been so divided. The number 
four is given special treatment in Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 198-202); 
and Byrhtferth included an elaborate diagram of the physical and cosmological ‘fours’ both 
in his Enchiridion (ed. Baker and Lapidge, ibid. pp. 14—15), and in his Computus (to which 
the Enchiridion was intended as an explanatory commentary) as preserved in Oxford, St 
John’s College r7, fo. 7" (printed Baker and Lapidge, ibid. pp. 373—4), where the diagram is 
accompanied by the rubric ‘Hanc figuram edidit Bryhtferó monachus Ramesiensis cenobii 
de concordia mensium atque elementorum'. 

3 The four ages of man, a medieval topos known from Isidore, Etymologiae, xi. 2. 4 and 
Differentiae, ii. 19 (PL Ixxxiii. 81); see Hofmeister, ‘Puer, iuuenis, senex’; Burrow, The Ages 
of Man, pp. 34—40; Sears, The Ages of Man, passim, and esp. Berschin, Biographie, ii. 11, 
who draws attention to occurrences of the topos in Hilary of Arles, Vita S. Honorati [BHL 
3975], a late 8th-c. Vita S. Trudonis [BHL 8321b], and Willibala's Vita S. Bonifatii [BHL 
1400], which is organized in a way strikingly similar to the VSE. Byrhtferth had already 
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initium sumit, que dicata extitit ab aduentu Dominice incarnationis in 
qua sol huius mundi splendidius refulsit; de quo sic uates egregius | 
cecinisse fertur: *Visitauit oriens ex alto.” Secunda pars principium 
capit quomodo reuersus est a Romulee urbis meniis et qualem pacis 
concordiam rex eiusdem regni et ipse habuerint, sicut probus saltes 
ait de Domino: ‘Orietur in diebus eius iustitia et habundantia pacis."?? 
Tertiae partis confinia exornant/ eiusdem patris actus: quomodo 
locum qui Eouesham dicitur adquisiuit, elegit, consecrauit, ditauit. 
Quarta pars huius " exigui operis? exprimat qua intentione—allegor- 
ice—diabolum exsuperauit et, uicto illo, .iii. Kalendas lanuarii? 
celestis regni gaudia ouanter subiit, perplurimis post obitum mir- 
aculis demonstrans se uiuere cum Christo! EXPLICIT PROHE- 
MIVM; INCIPIT VITA SANCTI VIRI. 


"(PARS PRIMA)" 


1. DE EO QVOD RITE FILII PROTOPLASTI LAVDANT" 
REDEMPTOREM MVNDI. Immensas summo saluatori rite nati 
protoplasti grates depromunt,’ qui misericorditer e supernis sedibus 
descendere est dignatus, uictus idem ipse multimoda clementia diuine 
pietati que eum ad nostram salutem deduxit, quique mundo 
inaudita munera aduexit, non solum illum liberando sed etiam 
propria uisitatione infernum uisitando, ex quo liberauit suos mor- 
iendo,’ locum, sicut uates promiserat olim inquiens, ‘O mors, ero 


mors tua! Morsus "(tuus ero),” inferne”? Veniens Dominus in propria 
! exornat N 
dd 


1 °° suppl. ed. t read laudent? ^ mordendo N suppl. ed. 
employed the topos to describe the life of St Dunstan in VSO v. 6 (above, p. 158). Briefly, 
infantia lasted until the age of 7; pueritia from 7 to 14; adolescentia from 14 to 28; iuuentus 
from 28 to 49, and senectus beyond that (sometimes the first two are telescoped into one, so 
as to yield four ages). For Byrhtferth's use of the topos, cf. Enchiridion, i. 1 (ed. Baker and 
Lapidge, p. ro, with discussion and bibliography at p. 343), and VSO v. 6 (above, p. 158). 
Byrhtferth subsequently combines the topos of the ages of man with that of the ages of the 
world; see VSE i. 6 together with the extended gloss to this passage printed in Appendix I 
(below, p. 314). 

77 Luke r: 78. 35 Ps. 71 (72): 7. 

?? Byrhtferth often refers to his own writing as an exiguum opus; cf. VSO i. 8: ‘prima pars 
nostri exigui operis’ (above, p. 30), VSE i. 14: ‘in calce huius exigui operis’ (below, p. 234), 
and Enchiridion, iv. 1: ‘in exordio uenerabili huius exigui operis! (ed. Baker and Lapidge, 
p. 196). 

4 The deposition of St Ecgwine is noted against 30 Dec. in five Anglo-Saxon liturgical 
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childhood, which was decreed to be from the advent of the Lord’s 
Incarnation, in which the Sun of this world [ie. Christ] shone 
brilliantly; concerning which the excellent prophet is said to have 
sung, ‘The Orient on high hath visited us." The second part takes as 
its beginning how Ecgwine returned from the ramparts of the 
Romulean city, and how he and the king of this same realm made 
peace, just as the worthy psalmist says of the Lord: *In his days shall 
justice spring up, and abundance of peace.” The deeds of this same 
father adorn the limits of the third part: how he acquired, chose, 
consecrated, and enriched the place which is called Evesham. Let the 
fourth part of this slender work?? explain by what efforts he overcame 
the devil—allegorically—and, having defeated him, how he trium- 
phantly entered the joys of the heavenly kingdom on the third kalends 
of January [30 December], demonstrating through many posthu- 
mous miracles that he is living with Christ! HERE ENDS THE 
PROLOGUE; THE LIFE OF THE HOLY MAN NOW BEGINS. 


PART ONE 


1. CONCERNING HOW THE SONS OF FIRST MAN DULY 
PRAISE THE REDEEMER OF THE WORLD. The offspring of 
First Man [i.e. Adam] duly express mighty thanks to the highest 
Saviour,! Who mercifully deigned to come down from His heavenly 
abode, Himself having been overcome by the manifold clemency of 
divine love? which led Him to our salvation, and Who conferred 
unheard-of bounties on the world, not only by freeing it, but also by 
visiting the infernal abode in His own person, whence He freed His 
own people by dying, as the prophet had promised long ago: ‘O death, 
I will be thy death; O hell, I will be thy bite.? But when the Lord 


calendars, notably that in Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113 [Gneuss 637], thought to be from 
Worcester or Evesham, and dating from the years 1063 x 1084. What suggests that the 
kalendar at least is from Evesham is its additional commemorations of the Translation of St 
Ecgwine on ro Sept., and of the Translation of SS. Ecgwine and Odulf on 1o Oct. During 
most of the r 1th c., the feast of the deposition remained the principal commemoration of St 
Ecgwine; but this date was subsequently supplanted by that of the translation on 10 Sept. 
(see above, pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxvii). 


1 ' Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 1: "immensas Christo pro sospitate vestra gratulabundus 
impendere grates curavi' (ed. Ehwald, p. 229). 

* Cf. the Byrhtferthian phrase multimoda pietas, used at VSO ii. 1 (see above, p. 32 with 
n. I). ? Hos. 13: 14. 
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sua, sui eum non ut dominum nec ut^ archangelum siue apostolum 
susceperunt; ‘sed euanuerunt in cogitationibus suis," ignorantes 
prophetarum uoces qui eius aduentum miro predixerunt affamine. 
Cumque aurea floruissent regna et omnia in natiuitate nostri libera- 
toris essent renouata, tum post patratas angelorum uisiones (que 
mirabiliter acte” sunt post bis senum annorum excursionem) cepit 
supremus filius Dei paulatim pandere quis esset; et currentibus 
interea bis annis denis, mysterium sacri baptismatis suscepit,° abluens 
contagia cosmi. 


2. QVOMODO ELEGIT .XII. APOSTOLOS.’ Superato uero 
regaliter principe demoniorum, consociauit dehinc sibi ‘infirma 
mundi ut confunderet fortia? hoc est, non elegit precelsorum 
natos regum uel philosophorum discipulos aut facundissimos 
rethores, sed (sicut liquido demonstrat textus eximius sancte scrip- 
ture) preelegit et predestinauit " exiguos famulos—fideles non gnaros, 
non litteratos sed indoctos—quos spiritu suo illustrauit ut se sequer- 
entur mentis cum deuotione. His prelucide pandere cepit sua arch- 
ana; quibus et documenta egregia? contulit, qualiter bis quaternos 
uitiorum teterrimos duces? triumphaliter exsuperare quiuissent, et 
qualiter lucida uite sempiterne premia adipisci potuissent—si liber- 
tatem quam gratanter acceperant firma fide tenere et aliis tradere 
satagerent. Sceleratis quoque ueniam repromisit rex idem summe 
clementie, si magis eum sequi uoluissent ad gloriam perpetue 
felicitatis quam ‘Leuiathan tortuosum serpentem'"" ad penam 
eterne perditionis. Quantus in cordibus apostolorum gloriosus" 
resplenduit fulgor, quis digne centenis linguis redimitus possit 
edicere?! 


* ut written twice N ^ acta N 


2 ° corr. Gi aegregiam N * read gloriosius? 


* Cf. John r: rr. 

5 Rom. r: 21. 

5 Byrhtferth's arithmetic is faulty: Christ was aged 30, not 32, when he was baptized 
(Luke 3: 23); c£. Bede, Commentarius in Lucam (CCSL cxx. 85): lesus annorum triginta 
baptizatur et tunc demum incipit signa facere." 

? The topos of the apostles spreading the word of God, and being succeeded in turn by 
martyrs and confessors, is widespread; for examples contemporary with Byrhtferth, cf. 
Lantfred of Winchester, Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, praef. (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of 
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came unto His own, His own did not receive Him as a lord, nor as an 
archangel, nor as an apostle;* ‘but they became vain in their 
thoughts’, unaware of the voices of the prophets who foretold His 
coming in marvellous locution. And when golden kingdoms had 
flourished and all things had been renewed through the nativity of the 
Redeemer, then after several angelic visions—which miraculously 
occurred after the course of twelve years had run—the highest Son of 
God began slowly to reveal Who He was; and after the course of 
another twenty years had run, He received the mystery of holy 
baptism,° thereby washing away the sins of the world. 


2. HOW HE CHOSE TWELVE APOSTLES.’ And when the 
Prince of Demons had been royally vanquished, Christ then 
associated Himself with the ‘weaklings of the world so that He 
might confound the mighty’:* that is, He did not choose the sons of 
eminent kings nor the disciples of philosophers nor eloquent 
rhetoricians, but rather (as the excellent text of Holy Scripture 
clearly demonstrates) He selected and predestined humble fol- 
lowers—faithful not learned, not literate but unschooled—whom 
He illumined with His spirit so that they should follow Him with 
spiritual dedication. He began to reveal clearly to them His 
mysteries; He also supplied them with excellent instruction, how 
they could be able triumphantly to conquer the eight foul leaders of 
the vices,’ and how they could be able to attain to the shining 
rewards of eternal life if they busied themselves to retain the 
freedom which they had gratefully accepted in firm faith and to 
hand it on to others. This same king of heavenly mercy also offered 
forgiveness to sinners, if only they would choose to follow Him to 
the glory of eternal bliss rather than to follow the ‘coiled serpent 
Leviathan? to the punishment of eternal damnation. Who, furn- 
ished with a hundred tongues, could say fittingly how great was the 
glorious brilliance which shone in the hearts of the apostles?" 


St Swithun, pp. 254-7), and Wulfstan of Winchester, Vita S. /Ethelwoldi, praef. (ed. 
Lapidge and Winterbottom, p. 2). 

8 Cf. 1 Cor. r: 27 (‘et infirma mundi elegit Deus ut confundat fortia"). 

? The eight principal vices, which Ecgwine will vanquish in SE iv. 1 (below, pp. 268— 
79); cf. Aldhelm, prDV cc. 12: ‘principalium bis quaternos vitiorum duces’, 13: ‘tetris 
tenebrarum principibus! (ed. Ehwald, pp. 240, 241). 

10 Tsa. 27: 1. 

1 For the (ultimately Vergilian) topos of the hundred mouths, see VSO ii. 3 (above, p. 38 
with n. 26). 


fo. 25° 
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3. QVALEM POTESTATEM DEDIT APOSTOLIS. Hii itaque 
luce clarius"? fulgentes inedicibilem a Deo potestatem perceperunt, ut 
‘quecumque ligassent in aruis, ligata forent in astris; et quecumque? 
soluissent in terris, soluta essent in celis. Auctoritatis huius 
potestatem suis eximiis imitatoribus concesserunt laudabiles mundi 
predicatores; qui per superne uirtutis gratiam (a qua omnis bonitas 
procedit) aeque illustrati sunt; qui cotidie nouerunt gestare ammir- 
ande crucis passionem in suis corporibus. 


4. DE MARTYRIBVS. Subleuatis his in mortibus^ sanctis, proprio 
cruore adepti^ sunt talem assumptionem qui, uniuersam mundane 
suauitatis dulcedinem despicientes, fulgentia cernere regna meruer- 
unt, Deum sine fine uidentes.'* 


5. DE CONFESSORIBVS. Hos secuti sunt gloriosi et ammirabiles 
uiri, bellatores uictoresque eximii—quos confessorica? compsit 
gloria, quos imperiose dignitatis sublimauit florens palma, quosque 
pertimuit status mundialis, qui uexat mortalem dignitatem, que 
paulatim destruitur^ inopinate uita flante. 


6. Quia uero mentio pretiosorum "uirorum facta est—qui perplurimi 
a pueritia agoniste precipui effecti sunt, aliique in adolescentia 
emerito opere compti, plerique in iuuentute summis miraculis 
gloriosi, nonnulli in senectute et in cignea canitie'® sunt infulis 
supernis decorati (sicut millena congerie liquido probari” et experiri 
possumus) '^—igitur dum ista dicuntur et alia referuntur, ad mentis 


3 ° corr. Gi; quodcumque N 
4 ^" montibus N ^ adempti N 


5 ^" destruetur N 


7 For the phrase /uce clarius, see VSE Epil. (above, p. 210 with n. 32). 

13 Cf. Matt. 16: 19. The biblical text here reads quodcumque, which is the reading 
transmitted in N; grammatical context, however, requires the neut. pl. form quecumque. 
(The identical mistake is found at VSE iv. 8, below, p. 284 n. 61.) In correcting the 
transmitted text, I have assumed that Byrhtferth wrote quecumque, but that the scribe of N, 
who had no sense of Latin grammar, substituted the more familiar form of the biblical text. 
For the Byrhtferthian formulation im aruis/ in astris, see VSO ii. 5 (above, p. 42 with n. 43). 

14 Note the hexametrical cadences here: ful | genti | cérnéré | régná and De | m síně | finé 
ui| dentes. For the first, cf. Prudentius, Cathemerinon, x. 86 (‘caelestia cernere regna") and 
Juvencus, Euangelia, i. 399 (ostendens illi fulgentia regna per orbem"); for the second, cf. 
Odo of Cluny, Occupatio, vii. 549 (cuius ouant ciues Christum sine fine uidentes’). 

15 The adjective confessoricus is otherwise unattested (cf. TLL, DMLBS); it presumably 
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3. WHAT POWERS HE GAVE TO THE APOSTLES. Accord- 
ingly these apostles, shining more clearly than light," received 
inexpressible powers from God, such that ‘whatever things they 
bound on earth would be bound in heaven; and whatever things they 
released on earth would be released in heaven’. The praiseworthy 
preachers of this world granted the power of this authority to their 
excellent imitators; they were likewise illuminated through the grace 
of heavenly virtue (from which all good proceeds); they knew how 
daily to bear the suffering of the wondrous Cross in their bodies. 


4. ON THE MARTYRS. When these apostles had been raised aloft 
through their holy deaths, the martyrs achieved a similar exaltation 
with their own blood who, scorning all the sweetness of worldly 


pleasure, were found worthy to gaze on the shining realms, seeing 
God without end." 


5. ON THE CONFESSORS. Certain glorious and marvellous men 
followed them—warriors and excellent conquerors—whom the glory 
of a confessor's title? adorned, whom the flowering palm-branch of 
mighty grandeur uplifted, and of whom earthly status stood in awe— 
earthly status which torments mortal grandeur, that is destroyed 
slowly as life's breath unexpectedly dies away. 


6. But since mention has been made of these great men—of whom 
very many were made outstanding contestants from their childhood, 
others were adorned with veteran accomplishments while still in 
youth, several were distinguished by great miracles while in 
manhood, some during their old age and in swan-white senescence’® 
were honoured with heavenly insignia (as I could clearly demon- 
strate and establish with a thousandfold muster of examples) — 
accordingly, while these things are said and others are related, it 


represents a coinage by Byrhtferth. Less likely is the possibility that it is a scribal corruption 
of confessorius, a legal term frequently attested, for example, in Ulpian (see TLL, s.v.). Note 
also the glosses accompanying the word in N: ‘confessorica .i. monachica uel anachoritica 
uel episcopalis’ (below, p. 313). 

15 For the Byrhtferthian phrase cygnea canities, see VSO v. 5 (above, p. 156 with n. 56). 

U The passive infinitive (probari) is used mistakenly where the active form (probare) is 
required. On Byrhtferth's frequent confusion of active and passive infinitives, see above, 
pp. lxii-lxiv. In this case he has recycled a sentence from Aldhelm (see following note) 
without making the appropriate grammatical alteration. 

'8 Aldhelm, prDV c. 8: ‘quod millena testimoniorum congerie liquido probari et experiri 
potest" (ed. Ehwald, p. 236). 
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nostrae diligentiam redit qualiter insuper^ his precelsis principibus 
sanctus Dei presul Ecguuinus enituerit in pueritia, fulserit in 
adolescentia, floruerit in iuuentute et in senectute ceu emeritus 
miles permanserit, se dando atque opprimendo nociua uitiorum 
contagia, uictricia gestans semper secum uexilla. Seriem quoque 
uite huius probatissimi patris sic paulatim libet pandere ignotis, ut 
notis non sit oneri quod ignorantibus manifestari delectat." 


7. DE HOC QVOD PHILOSOPHI MIRE LOCVTI SVNT ET 
QVOD FESTIVITAS SANCTI ECGWINI .IIIL. KALENDAS 
IANVARII AGITVR. Illustres philosophi mire sua dicta cuderunt 
et ornauerunt sermone polito,” freti affatim tripertita scientia, ex 
quibus quina et bina emergit doctrina per quam totus orbis illus- 
tratur.? Nobis uero—quibus hec incognita sunt et quibus desunt 
diuersa ornamentorum gloria? et subtilis enucleatio diuinarum 
scripturarum——sit satis gratia quod Iesum scimus ex semine Dauid 
procedentem et ex perpetua Maria uirgine Dei genitrice natum (que 
ante partum et post inuiolata permansit), sicut his diebus legimus in 
quibus celebritas agitur sancti Ecguuini presulis uenerabilis, id est .iii. 
Kalendas Ianuarii.” 


8. DE EO QVOD EX REGALI STEMATE INDOLIS PVER 
ECGWINVS EDITVS SIT. Erat enim religiosus uir ex regali 
prosapia^ satus; quem sui inclyti genitores Iordanico sacro flumine 
tingui *oleoque exultationis? perungui fecerunt, quemque benedic- 
tione episcopali” firmare conati sunt. Postquam adolescentie transegit 


6 ^" inter N 


19 Cf. Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 226): ‘nunc tempus instat ut de 
millenario strictim loquamur, scientes obsecrans ut oneri non sit’, and HR ii. 16 (ed. 
Arnold, p. 23): ‘de quorum positione strictim nescientes instruere, obsecro scientibus oneri 
non sit’. 

20 A hexametrical cadence (ser | móné pë | itd) taken from Aldhelm, CdV 1071, 2153. 

?! The tripertita scientia: the ‘sevenfold’ doctrine is the seven liberal arts, of the trivium 
(grammatica, rhetorica, and dialectica) and the quadrivium (musica, astronomia, arithmetica, 
and geometria). It is curious that Byrhtferth should subdivide them as ‘five-plus-twofold’ 
(rather than ‘three-plus-fourfold’). Cf. VSO Prol. (above, p. 6) as well as Enchiridion, iv. 1 
(ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 208—10), on the number seven and the seven liberal arts. 

?* The phrase ornamentorum gloria is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 52 (ed. Ehwald, p. 308). 

*3 On the feast of St Ecgwine's deposition (30 Dec.), see above, VSE Epil. (above, p. 212 
with n. 40). 

*4 The phrase ex regali prosapia is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 48 (ed. Ehwald, p. 303). 

?5 Hebr. 1: 9. 

26 Tn early Anglo-Saxon England, for various reasons (not least a shortage of bishops), 
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comes back to the attentiveness of my memory how St Ecgwine, the 
holy bishop of God, more so even than the aforementioned lofty 
examples, shone during childhood, glittered as a youth, blossomed in 
manhood, and in old age remained like a veteran soldier, by giving 
himself and by crushing the harmful contagion of sin, carrying with 
him always the victorious ensigns. It is also appropriate thus to 
reveal gradually to those who do not know him the life sequence of 
this most excellent father, in such a way that what is a pleasure to 


reveal to the uninformed will not be a burden to those who do know 
him.” 


7. CONCERNING WHAT LEARNED MEN SAID SO WELL, 
AND THAT THE FEAST OF ST ECGWINE IS CELEBRATED 
ON 30 DECEMBER. Distinguished philosophers, sustained suffi- 
ciently with tripartite learning, forged their words marvellously and 
adorned them with polished diction;?? from them a sevenfold doctrine 
emerges, by which the entire world is illuminated.” But for me—to 
whom these things are unknown and in whom the various wealth of 
embellishments” and the clever explication of Holy Scriptures are 
lacking—let it be a sufficient blessing that I know Jesus to have come 
forth from the seed of David and to have been borne by the mother of 
God, the perpetual Virgin Mary (who remained inviolate before and 
after giving birth), as I have read these past few days during which the 
feast of St Ecgwine, the venerable bishop, is celebrated: that is, 30 
December.? 


8. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT THE EXCELLENT 
CHILD ECGWINE WAS BORN OF ROYAL STOCK. The holy 
man was indeed born of royal stock.”* His distinguished parents had 
him immersed in the holy water of Jordan and anointed with the ‘oil 
of blessedness',? and they made an effort to have him confirmed with 
an episcopal benediction.*® After he passed through the age of 


baptisms, often in groups, were performed by priests; but it was necessary in such cases for 
the baptism subsequently to be confirmed by a bishop. At the ceremony of episcopal 
confirmation for catechumens, a responsible person stood as sponsor or godparent for the 
catechumen, thereby establishing a form of spiritual kinship which in many ways was 
regarded as stronger than kinship by blood. Byrhtferth understandably knew nothing of 
Ecgwine’s sponsor, but he will have been familiar with the practice of episcopal 
confirmation from contemporary practice: see Lynch, Christianizing Kinship, pp. 46-55 
(baptism in the period before 800), 56—80 (episcopal confirmation), 222-8 (1oth-c. practice). 
The so-called ‘Sidney Sussex Pontifical’, a manuscript which may have been written for 
Bishop Oswald’s personal use (see Dumville, Liturgy and the Ecclesiastical History, 


Gi p. 354 


fo. 25 


v 
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tempus, mire est gratia Dei preuentus et illustratione ueri luminis” et 
"almi flaminis irradiatus, sicut finis? sue uite demonstrauit euentus. 
Hic, uelud aureus sol? splendescere | solet surgente Aurora, sic 
refulsit, exornans sui generis stema. Qui traditus est sacre doctrine 
postquam quaternos et ternos susceperat annos; oblectamento diuine 
dulcedinis perflatus generosus puer; docente institutore, didicit 
sollicite nectarea mella Dauitici carminis?— quod eum  fouebat 
interius et inluminabat exterius. 


9. DE SECVNDO GRADV.?? Cum autem secundum gradum sue 
etatis scandere per supremi auctoris cepisset gratiam, mirabili dis- 
pensatione suos mores et uite ordinem perornauit. Lectitabat cotidie; 
instanter cupiebat fore deicola atque Christi crucicola, qui ei 
concessit suo dono rationis intelligentiam per quam bis binas 
uirtutes? conicere mente sagaci? potuisset. Roboratus sacra instantia 
et redimitus prepulchre sapientie doctrina, gradum" altioris dignitatis 
consecutus est, ordinem scilicet leuitici honoris assumendo. Secutus 
(est)! ouanter prototestis Dei Stephani eximium exemplum, qui 
munia atque orgia? sibi commissa non eneruiter sed uiriliter 
compleuit, recordans cordetenus quod uates ait in psalmo: ‘Viriliter 
agite, et confortetur cor uestrum.?? Non enim, ut discurrens uaga 


8 ° corr. Gi, sic N * read finalis (Winterbottom)? 


9 ° gradus N t suppl. ed. ^ eneruit N 


pp. 75-6), contains the service of episcopal confirmation (benedictio episcopi super pueros): 
Two Anglo-Saxon Pontificals, ed. Banting, pp. 168—9; see discussion of this text by Lynch, 
Christianizing Kinship, pp. 106—7. 


? The phrase uerum lumen is biblical; cf. 1 John 2: 8. 

?5 For this Byrhtferthian phrase, see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 20 with n. 61). 

2° When oblates were given into the care of monasteries at the age of 7, their first task 
was to commit the entire psalter to memory, and it became a commonplace of hagiography 
to state that the young saint quickly mastered the psalter, as Ecgwine does here; see (among 
Insular saints’ Lives) Stephen of Ripon, Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 2 (‘omnem psalmorum seriem 
memoraliter . . . didicit); Hygeburg of Heidenheim, Vita S.S. Willibaldi et Wynnebaldi, c. 2 
(‘sacras Dauitici carminis paginas sollerti mentis intentione peragrans’); the anonymous 
Vita S. Alcuini, c. 2 (postque memoriter lectionem recitatam psalmorum"); and Ieuan ap 
Sulien, Carmen de uita et familia Sulgeni episcopi, line 88: ‘postquam primo nablam tener 
edidit infans' (ed. Lapidge, "The Welsh-Latin poetry of Sulien’s family’, p. 84). For 
analogues in Merovingian hagiography, see Riché, ‘Le psautier, livre de lecture élémen- 
taire". 

3? The ‘second stage’ is pueritia, extending from the age of 7 to 14; cf. above, p. 211, 
n. 36, and the accompanying gloss in N (printed below, p. 314). 

?! The phrase Christi crucicola is from Aldhelm, prDV praef. (ed. Ehwald, p. 229). 

?? The Four Cardinal Virtues (iustitia, temperantia, fortitudo, prudentia) are a patristic and 
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childhood he was wondrously overtaken by God’s grace and illu- 
mined by the brightness of true light? and of the Holy Spirit, as the 
outcome of his life made clear. Just as the golden sun”® is accustomed 
to gleam at the coming of dawn, so did this man shine out, thus 
adorning the nobility of his kin. He was given over to sacred learning 
after he had reached the age of 7. The noble child was suffused with 
the delights of divine sweetness; with an instructor teaching him he 
carefully learned the nectared honies of the Davidic chant [i.e. the 
psalms]|?— which nourished him inwardly and illuminated him out- 
wardly. 


9. CONCERNING THE SECOND STAGE.” When, through the 
grace of the highest Creator, he had begun to ascend to the second 
stage of his life, he enhanced his behaviour and the course of his life 
with marvellous management. He was in the habit of reading every 
day; he intently desired to be God-fearing and a bearer of the cross of 
Christ," Who by His gifts granted him the intelligence of reason, 
through which he was able to conceive the fourfold virtues? in his 
astute mind.” Strengthened with his holy perseverance and crowned 
with the erudition of exquisite learning, he proceeded to the stages of 
higher distinction—by achieving, in other words, the dignity of a 
deacon's station. He joyfully followed the excellent example of God's 
first martyr Stephen,** who accomplished the duties and responsi- 
bilities” entrusted to him not feebly but manfully, recalling in his 
heart what the prophet says in the Psalm: ‘Do ye manfully and let 
your heart be strengthened."^ For he was not unstable or wavering, 


medieval commonplace; see Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 340-1 
(with references), and Mahl, Quadriga Virtutum, passim. They are frequently mentioned by 
Byrhtferth; cf. Enchiridion, ii. 1, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 84-7, 198), VSO iii. 8 
(above, p. 68 with n. 75), and HR iv. 14 (ed. Arnold, p. 88). 

33 On Byrhtferth's repeated use of this phrase, see VSO iii. 7 (above, p. 66 with n. 61) 
and VSE, Epil. (p. 206 n. 4). 

?* Stephen is mentioned here because he was a Levite (cf. Acts 6: 5) who ‘served tables’. 
The Levites were a priestly tribe (2 Esd. (Neh.) 12: 1: ‘hi sunt sacerdotes et levitae’), and 
from the patristic period onwards the term /euita frequently was used to designate a deacon. 
Thus in pseudo-Jerome, De septem ordinibus ecclesiae [CPL 764], c. 5: ‘de quinto gradu 
ecclesiae, qui Levitarum seu diaconorum ordo est? (PL xxx. 153), and Isidore, De 
ecclesiasticis. officiis, ii. 8 (CCSL cxii. 66), and Etymologiae, vii. 12. 22: ‘Levitae ex 
nomine auctoris vocati. De Levi enim levitae exorti sunt, a quibus in templo Dei mystici 
sacramenti ministeria explebantur. Hi Graece diacones, Latine ministri dicuntur, quia sicut 
in sacerdote consecratio, ita in diacono ministerii dispensatio habetur'. See discussion in 
DACL viii/2. 2292-6. 

35 The phrase orgia et munia is recycled from VSO iii. 8 (see above, p. 70 with n. 80). 

36 Ps. 30 (31): 25. 
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Lucina,” uagus uel nutabundus extiterat, sed magnopere columpnis 
quaternis ternisque concupierat fulciri,** quibus domus uere sapien- 
tiae est ornata atque circumsepta. Psalmodiae concentibus sic deuotus 
perstabat ut leui indagine conici? uir sagax potuisset quod in eo 
maneret ignis diuinus, qui eius non conbussit cordis hospitium sed 
illuminauit flamma sue dilectionis. Acceptam sacerdotalis laudem 
officii per manum episcopi, quam^ prudenter columbe simplicitatem 
retinuit et serpentis astutiam?^ intellexit, qualis stilus pronuntiet? 
Tantus’ erat in eo dilectionis affectus ut a contemplatione theorice 
uite ‘non diebus non noctibus cessaret," desudans in practica 
conuersatione, Deum semper timens, illud recordans quod scriptura 
ait: ‘Timenti Deum bene erit in extremis"? 


10. "QVOMODO VIR ELECTVS (ESTY AD EPISCOPATVM 
ET SVBTHRONIZATVS? IN SOLIO WYGORNENSIS CAS- 
TELLI. Adeptus sedem apostolici culminis sanctus uir, pro insita 
bonitate omnes eum qui Deum timebant diligebant atque honorabant, 
scientes quia uere famulus Dei erat quem nobiliter episcopi huius 
patrie consecrauerunt. Electus erat ab omnibus primatibus et princi- 
pibus* in diebus Æðelredi regis Merciorum, “qui illi" commendauit 
episcopalem cathedram que sita est in Wigornensi ciuitate. Collo- 
quium ipsius semper amans, quia consiliarius atque contionator 
extitit reuerendus. Subthronizatus in edito solio, quantum se 


e 


^ corr. Gi; qua N tant N, followed by erasure of one letter, probably e 


bb 


10 ° suppl. ed. corr. Winterbottom; cui ille N 

?7 For the Byrhtferthian phrase uaga Lucina, see VSO prol. (above, p. 4 with n. 16). 

38 The ‘seven columns’ are the seven liberal arts once again; see VSE i. 7 (above, n. 21). 
Cf. Alcuin, Disputatio de uera philosophia: ‘sapientia liberalium litterarum septem columnis 
confirmatur; nec aliter ad perfectam quemlibet deducit scientiam, nisi his septem columnis 
uel etiam gradibus exaltetur’ (PL ci. 853). 

?* The passive infinitive (conici) is used mistakenly where the active form (conicere) is 
required; cf. the correct construction a few sentences earlier (‘per quam bis binas uirtutes 
conicere mente sagaci potuisset’). 

4 Cf. Matt. ro: 16 ('estote ergo prudentes sicut serpentes et simplices sicut columbae"). 
The same simile is applied by Wulfstan of Winchester to Bishop Æthelwold in his Vita S. 
ZEthelwoldi, c. 28 (ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, p. 44), a text which Byrhtferth knew 
well: see VSO iii. 11 (above, p. 78 with n. 122). 

*! Cf. VSO iii. 16 (above, p. 88 with n. 164). ? Ecclus. 1: 13. 

5 On the unusual word subthronizatus, much favoured by Byrhtferth, see VSO v. 1 
(above, p. 146 n. 1). 

^* On the terminology used (not always consistently) by Byrhtferth to describe Anglo- 
Saxon noblemen (including ealdormen and thegns), see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 18 with n. 54). 

55 Æthelred was king of Mercia 675—704 (see HBC, p. 16, and VSE Epil., above, p. 210 
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like wandering Lucina running to and fro,” but he greatly desired to 
be sustained by sevenfold columns, ? with which the house of true 
wisdom is adorned and enclosed. He remained so devout an adherent 
to the harmonies of psalmody that a wise man could infer?—— with a 
modicum of concentration—that the divine fire was established 
within him, a fire which did not consume the lodging of his heart 
but illumined it with the flames of its love. As for his receiving the 
honour of the sacerdotal office at the hands of a bishop, and how 
wisely he retained the simplicity of a dove and at the same time 
understood the cunning of the serpent, what pen could enunciate? 
So great was the feeling in him for love that he did not cease from 
reflection on the contemplative life ‘by day or night’,*! even though 
he was sweating away in practical affairs, always fearing God, 
remembering that which the Scripture says: ‘With him that feareth 
the Lord, it shall go well in the latter end.” 


10. HOW THE MAN OF GOD WAS CHOSEN TO BE BISHOP 
AND ENTHRONED? IN THE SEE OF WORCESTER. The holy 
man attained to the see of apostolic dignity; and because of his innate 
goodness all those who feared God loved and honoured him [i.e. 
Ecgwine], knowing that he whom the bishops of this country nobly 
consecrated was truly God's servant. He was chosen by all the 
noblemen and ealdormen* in the days of /Ethelred, king of the 
Mercians,? who entrusted to him [Ecgwine] the episcopal see located 
in the town of Worcester. /Ethelred always loved discussions with 
him, because Ecgwine was a revered counsellor and spokesman. Who 
could say in a thousand words how, enthroned on the high throne,” 


with n. 29); according to the r2th-c. Worcester chronicler John of Worcester, Ecgwine 
became bishop of Worcester in 692 (above, p. Ixxxiii n. 228). If Byrhtferth knew this date, 
he did not see fit to mention it. 

^5 The rare word subthronizatus is used a number of times by Byrhtferth: VSO v. 1 
(‘subthronizatus regali culmine’), v. 12 (‘subthronizatus in meditullio’), HR iii. 21 (‘regni 
solio est subtronizatus’: ed. Arnold, p. 52), iv. 16 (‘in regia esset potestate subtronizatus’: 
ibid. p. 91). Outside the pages of Byrhtferth, however, the word is rare, and the phrase 
subthronizatus in edito solio even more so. For that reason, it is interesting to note the 
occurrence of the phrase in a charter of Cenred, king of Mercia, dated 709, in favour of 
Bishop Ecgwine, concerning land at Oldberrow (Warwickshire), with reversion to Evesham 
(S 79 = BCS 124). The charter, which is preserved in the ‘Evesham Cartulary’ (London, 
BL, Cotton Vespasian B. xxiv), is described as ‘spurious’, ‘a late and clumsy fabrication’. In 
addition to the phrase subthronizatus regali solio, with which the charter opens, it contains 
other expressions characteristic of Byrhtferth: the word arcisterium for monasterium, bissenos 
(not duodecim) agros, confusion of active and passive forms of the infinitive (‘arcisteria 
quassata desideramus renouari’), etc. One wonders if Byrhtferth, during his sojourn at 
Evesham, had some hand in the ‘late and clumsy fabrication’ of S 79. 


fo. 26° 
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humiliauerit humo, quis millenis poterit uerbis explicare? Arripuit 
capulum uibrantis gladii" cum quo potenter amputauit gigantis 
caput, dicens illud scolastici, 


Desine grande loqui: frangit Deus omne superbum. ? 


Accepit spiritalia arma, cum quibus nos ammonuit dimicare uener- 
andus seminiuerbius^ pro felici triumpho sempiterne hereditatis. ? 
Fuit nemphe ‘pater orphanorum"? et iudex uiduarum, quibus 
amminiculum consolationis benigniter contulit, octo reminiscens 
beatitudines de quibus os aureum Domini locutum est.” Dum 
sacra mysteria celebraret | aut ecclesias Dei consecraret sanctus, 
totus extitit ardens, uerens ualde quod omnipotens auctor per os uatis 
incliti dixit: ‘Maledictus homo qui facit opus Dei neglegenter? Sic 
pretiosus Dei seruus sui sereni cordis thalamum pio redemptori 
exhibuit post acceptum talentum?— ut non solum unum uel duo 
sed etiam quinque gratulanter optulerit, adiungens tricesimum sex- 
agesimumque fructum et adiciens perfectissimum calculi numerum" 
qui est centenarius,* pro quo supernis meruit sertis decorari 
triumphando in altis sedibus. 


11. "DE PREDICATIONE VIRI DEI. Predicabat omnibus popu- 
lis dura et mollia que futura sunt, manu eis indicens silentium qui 
uix ei credere uoluerunt uel ad missarum sollempnia conuenire, 
sed si conuenirent, magis propter seculare negotium et inane 
colloquium conueniebant quam pro salute deprecaturi animarum! 
Conuenientibus illis ad ecclesiam quadam die ex omnibus uillis et 
castellis et oppidis,? cepit presul loqui que Dei erant ad ipso more 


d 


c 


semini uerbis M nummum N 

4 The phrase is Vergilian (Aeneid, ix. 769: *uibranti gladio’), but is used frequently by 
Byrhtferth: cf. VSO i. 1 (above, p. 10), VSE iv. 3 (below, p. 272). 

55 Prudentius, Psychomachia, 285. 

?9 Cf. Acts 17: 18. 59 Ps. 67 (68): 6. 

5! Cf. Matt. 5: 3-ro. On the ‘Eight Beatitudes’, see Byrhtferth’s discussion in 
Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 212, with fig. 32 and commentary at p. 353). 

52 Cf. Jer. 48: ro (‘maledictus qui facit opus Domini fraudulenter). The reading 
neglegenter (where the Vulgate has fraudulenter) is attested in the Vetus Latina: *maledictus, 
qui facit opera Dei negligenter (Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones. Antiquae, ed. 
Sabatier, ii. 713; the text cited by Sabatier is taken from book iii of Cyprian, Ad Quirinum 
[CPL 39]; cf. Hilary, Tractatus super psalmos [Ps. xiii. 1]: ‘maledictus omnis faciens opera 
Dei negligenter’). It is unlikely that Byrhtferth was familiar with either of these patristic 
texts, which implies that the Bible from which he was quoting the text of Jeremiah 
preserved Vetus Latina readings. 
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he earnestly cast himself down to the ground? He seized the hilt of the 
quivering sword," with which he vigorously cut off the head of the 
giant, uttering the words of the scholar: 


Stop speaking vaingloriously: God crushes all vanity.“ 


He took up spiritual weaponry, with which the venerable preacher 
[ie. St Paul] urged us to fight for the blessed reward of eternal 
inheritance. For Ecgwine was a ‘father of orphans’? and a 
protector of widows; to them he kindly offered the assistance of 
consolation, remembering the eight beatitudes concerning which the 
golden mouth of the Lord spoke forth. When the holy man was 
celebrating the holy mysteries of Mass, or was consecrating 
churches, he was entirely conscientious, greatly fearing what the 
omnipotent Creator said through the mouth of the distinguished 
prophet: ‘Cursed be he that doth the work of the Lord deceitfully.'*? 
Thus did the precious servant of God reveal to his Holy Redeemer 
the inner reaches of his own kindly soul after he had ‘received the 
talent'?— so that he willingly offered not only one or two but even 
five, adding the thirtyfold and sixtyfold fruit and exceeding it with 
the perfect number which is the hundredth,?* on behalf of which he 
deserved to be honoured with heavenly wreaths, rejoicing in thrones 
on high. 


i1 CONCERNING THE PREACHING OF THE MAN OF 
GOD. He used to preach to all peoples the severe and the gentle 
things which are to come, requesting silence with his hand from those 
who scarcely wished to believe him or to come to the mysteries of 
Mass. But if they should congregate, it was more for worldly business 
and idle gossip than to pray for the salvation of their souls! One day, 
as they were congregating at the church from all the neighbouring 
villages and towns and boroughs,” the bishop began in his customary 


55 The parable of the talent: Matt. 25: 14-30. 

** Cf. Matt. 13: 8. For Byrhtferth’s very frequent references to the spiritual meaning of 
the thirty-, sixty-, and hundredfold fruit, see VSO i. 5 (above, p. 22 with n. 78), as well as 
Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 222, with commentary at pp. 361-3). 

55 Cf. Caelius Sedulius, CP iii. 24 (*oppida, rura, casas, uicos, castella peragrans’), 
recycled by Bede, HE iii. 28 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 316) in the context of Bishop 
Chad's preaching. Byrhtferth may have had either source in mind; and note that he had 
used the same phrase in VSO iv. 5 (above, p. 104) to describe Oswald's distribution of alms 
throughout Italy. 
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solito. Quos humiliter postulauit ut ‘commissa’ enixius ‘suorum 
scelerum! confessione peniterent, 


et maculas uite mortisque inamabile tempus 
meminissent, et 


iudicii diem horrendo examine magnum 
perpetuamque reis districti iudicis iram. 


*Mementote', inquit, quomodo “omne genus humanum discretis 
sedibus" percipiet unusquisque sicut hic a Deo petit ueniam. Dico 
autem uobis quia, 


Adueniet iudex mercedem reddere cunctis! 


Qualia uero signa prius adueniunt, predico uobis: 


Precurrunt denique illum talia signa repente: 

Terra tremet montesque ruent collesque liquescunt, 
Mare terribili confundet murmure mentes 

Tristius et celum tenebris obducitur atris; 

Astra cadunt rutilo et Titan tenebrescit in ortu, 
Pallida nocturnam" nec prestat luna lucernam. 


Quid ergo postea erit? Dicam: 


Tunc superum subito ueniet commota potestas 
Cetibus angelicis regem stipata supernum; 

Ille sedens solio fulget sublimis in alto. 

Ante illum rapimur collectis undique turmis, 
Iudicium ut capiat gestorum quisque suorum. 
Tunc omnes pariter homines cogentur adesse: 
Qui sunt, qui fuerant, fuerint uel quique futuri. 
Tunc tribus et populi ferient rea pectora pugnis; 
Stabit uterque simul timidus pauperque potensque. 
O felix hominum, semperque in secula felix, 
"Qui illas effugiet penarum prospere’ clades, 
Cum sanctisque simul letatur in omnia secla! 
Coniunctus Christo celestia regna tenebit. 


11 ° nocturna N t prospera N (a.c.) 


56 Tn fabricating St Ecgwine's sermon Byrhtferth simply lifted a number of lines from 
Bede’s Versus de die iudicii. The lines of Bede’s poem which are reproduced (some 
embedded in Byrhtferth’s prose, others quoted entire) are as follows (line numbers are 
from the edition of J. Fraipont, CCS ZL cxxii. 439-44, but I have collated them with my own 
text of the poem, forthcoming in Bede’s Latin Poetry (OMT) ): 6—9, 10, 49, 50-5, 57—61, 66— 
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manner to speak to them about things pertaining to God.” He 
humbly urged them to repent earnestly of the ‘sins they had 
committed’ through the confession of those sins, and to remember, 


These stains of life and the unpleasant hour of death, 
And the mighty Day of Judgement with its terrifying inquisition, 
And the perpetual anger of the stern Judge at the guilty. 


‘Remember’, he said, ‘how each member of the entire human race in 
its diverse locations shall receive forgiveness from God just as he 
seeks it here. I tell you that “the Judge will come to offer due reward 
to everyone”. What signs shall precede Him, I will tell you before- 
hand: 


Such signs, then, suddenly go before Him. 

The earth shall tremble, the mountains collapse and the hills dissolve, 
The sea shall confuse our minds with its terrible roar 

And the sky shall sadly be obscured with black clouds. 

Stars fall and the sun darkens at its reddish sunrise; 

Nor does the pale moon provide its nocturnal lantern. 


What will happen then? I'll tell you: 


Then suddenly the mighty power of heavenly throngs will come, 
Pressing the heavenly King with their angelic hosts; 

He, sitting aloft on His heavenly throne, is resplendent. 

In hordes drawn together from everywhere we are thrust before Him 
So that each one of us may receive judgement for his deeds. 

At that point all men equally will be compelled to be present 

— Those who are, who have been, or who shall be. 

Then shall the tribes and peoples beat their guilty breasts with their fists. 
The poor man and the mighty will stand up together, in fear. 

O blessed of men, for ever and ever blessed, 

Who shall luckily escape the onslaught of those punishments; 

He shall rejoice with the saints throughout all time; 

Joined with Christ he will possess the heavenly realms! 


7, 79-80, 124—7. It is interesting that Byrhtferth quotes the Versus de die iudicii entire in his 
HR ii. 16 (ed. Arnold, pp. 23—7), and that the version in HR preserves the final six lines of 
dedication to Bishop Acca which, in combination with other evidence, mark it indisputably 
as a work by Bede (see Lapidge, ‘Bede and the Versus de die iudici, pp. 103—11). The 
version in HR belongs to what I call the a- (or ‘English’) recension, whereas that quoted 
here in VSE evidently belonged to the Continental y-redaction, as may be seen clearly from 
readings in lines 49 (rationem a, mercedem y) and 124 (felix o nimium a, o felix hominum y). 
The conclusion is that Byrhtferth was using a different manuscript of Bede’s poem while 
working on his VSE at Evesham, from that which he had earlier used for his HR at Ramsey. 
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His et aliis perplurimis uerbis admonens populum, Dei sanctus 
antistes semen Dei sollicite satagebat seminare in cordibus popu- 
lorum, quod mirabiliter quattuor modis Domino adtestante cadere 
solet (scilicet secus uiam et super petram et inter spinas et in terram 
bonam).” Qualiter uero semina Dei cadere solent in corda hominum, 
multis cognitum est, quibus necesse est ut caueant sollicite ne 
conculcentur, neque a uolucribus comedantur, neque a diabolo 
tollantur. 

Nunc igitur redeamus ad ordinem narrationis unde paulatim 
digressi sumus.” Quoniam superius aliqua perstrinximus aliorum 
(que apta uidebantur), non ingratum debet uideri si aliorum nostra 
deputemus, ‘quoniam sumus inuicem membra'* et spiritus: qui per 
Paulum erat locutus, potuit sancta predicare per “(omnes suos 
fideles)." 


12. QVOMODO EVM POPVLVS ACCUSATVS EST. Cumque 
fortunate felix pater cuncta peregisset et fortuna huius seculi faueret 
uiro, cepit cotidie in lege Domini meditari. Pro qua re nefandus hostis 
studuit iacula inmittere—et non tantum | per se, sed etiam per suos 
teterrimos satellites et complices, qui cotidie querunt quem deuor- 
ent.°! Erat enim durus in predicatione contra eos qui in uitiis iacebant 
et penitentiam agere nolebant; quos publice arguere solebat, pre- 
dicens eis mala esse futura et baratrum gehenne ignis et punitionem 
aeternam cum diabolo—de qua dicit scriptura: “Transibunt anime de 
aquis niuium ad aquas nimium.'*?? His auditis, infelices plurimi alios 
incitauerunt aduersus sanctum et pessimam frequenter agitauerunt 
seditionem. Qui non timuit ‘milia populi se circumdantis',? fretus 
inuisibiliter presidio supernorum ciuium. Vulgus in iram conuersus? 
concitauit contra uirum Dei potentiores et robustiores inimicos 
Christianitatis, qui eum apud principes accusauerunt, dicentes 


dd 


c 


comedentur N suppl. ed. 

57 Matt. 13: 3-8. 

55 A frequent Byrhtferthian turn of phrase; for examples, see VSO i. 2 (above, p. 14 with 
n. 42), HR iii. 22 (ed. Arnold, p. 55), and below, VSE i. 14 (see Lapidge, ‘The early 
sections’, pp. 106-7 = ALL ii. 326—7). The many Byrhtferthian variations of the phrase 
possibly derive from Bede, Historia abbatum, c. 9: ‘redeamus ad ordinem narrandi’ (ed. 
Plummer, VBOH i. 373). 

° Byrhtferth for once acknowledges his debt (to Bede's Versus de die iudicii in this case) 
but is perhaps misleading in implying that the words come from more than one author 
(aliorum). 

99 Eph. 4: 25. 5 Cf. r Pet. 5: 8. 

€ Cf. Job 24: 19. Byrhtferth here characteristically misquotes the verse of Job, which in 
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Exhorting the people with these and many other words, the holy 
bishop of God was concerned diligently to sow God's seed in the 
hearts of the people—the seed which usually falls one of four ways, as 
the Lord marvellously explains—that is, by the wayside and on rock 
and among thorns and on good soil.” It is known to many how the 
seeds of God usually fall on the hearts of men; for them it is necessary 
that they carefully take heed lest the seeds be trodden underfoot or 
eaten by birds or carried off by the devil. 

Let us now return, therefore, to the sequence of the narrative from 
which we have for a short time digressed.** Although I have supplied 
some words (which seemed appropriate)” of other authors, it ought 
not to seem ungrateful if I have passed off the words of others as my 
own, ‘for we are members” and soul of the one body. He Who spoke 
thus through St Paul could preach holy things through all His faithful 
servants. 


12. HOW THE PEOPLE ACCUSED HIM. When the blessed 
father had accomplished all these things propitiously, and the fortune 
of the world was favouring the man, he began daily to reflect on the 
law of the Lord. Because of this the abominable Enemy was eager to 
cast missiles at him—and not only on his own, but through his foul 
followers and accomplices, who daily seek someone whom they may 
devour.*5' For Ecgwine was inflexible in his preaching against those 
who were wallowing in vice and did not wish to do penance; he used 
to challenge them publicly, predicting that evils were in store for 
them, and the abyss of hellfire and eternal punishment in the Devil's 
company, concerning which scripture says: “Their souls shall pass 
from the snow waters to excessive waters. Having heard these 
things, several scoundrels incited others against the holy man, and 
they incessantly propagated a dire sedition. Ecgwine did ‘not fear 
thousands of the people surrounding him’,” being fortified invisibly 
by the garrison of heavenly throngs. The crowd, turning to anger,” 
aroused more prestigious and powerful enemies of Christianity 
against the man of God, who accused him in the presence of the 


the Vulgate is as follows: ‘ad nimium calorem transeat ab aquis niuium’. On two other 
occasions he misquotes the very same verse (see Lapidge, “The early sections’, pp. 117-18 = 
ALL i. 337-8): in HR 1. 8 he gives it as ‘transibunt animae de poenis niuium ad calorem 
nimium' (ed. Arnold, p. 11); cf. VSO iv. 20: ‘transibunt anime de aquis niuium ad aquas 
nimium’ (above, p. 142). $ Ps. 3: 7. 

*' Byrhtferth consistently and mistakenly construes uulgus as a masculine noun; cf. VSO 
iv. 12 (ignobilis uulgus), 13 (indignus uulgus): and see discussion above, p. lxii. 
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super eum fraudes et uitia quas? non exercuit. Rex itaque nimium 
"credens precepit ut ad urbis Romulee® menia properaret, ibique 
apud patrem patrie se protegeret si potuisset. Fuit etenim et aput 
eundem patrem accusatus, qui eum precepit ad se quantocius proper- 
are; quod et ipsud? ipse cogitauit, eo quod desiderium haberet limina 
apostolorum (uisitandi).^ 99 


13. QVOMODO AD ROMAM PROFECTVS EST ET QVOD 
FERRO SE LIGAVIT ATQVE (CLAVSVRA)* CLAVSIT, CVIVS 
CLAVEM INVENIT IN VENTRE PISCIS.” Tum miles precellens 
Christi, preparatis omnibus que necessaria erant et coadunatis 
sociis, perrexit ad oppidum Dorouernensis castelli, sciens scriptum: 
*Subditi estote omni’ humane creature propter Deum, siue regi quasi 
precellenti."' Presul quoque flagrans superno desiderio undisonos 
fluctus maris pertransit, et ad sanctorum limina peruenit gaudens 
apostolorum." Cum autem ire disposuisset, rogauit ferrarium fabrum 
sibi uincula ferrea facere que claudi claue potuissent (sicuti ligantur’ 
pedes equorum); quod et factum est. Accepit clausuram et in se quo 
uoluit firmauit, atque clausit postmodum clam et clauem in flumine 
nemine sciente proiecit in loco qui dicitur Hruddingpol.? Venit post 
paucorum dierum excursum ad Romam; et cum descendissent et ad 


12 ° suppl. ed. 


^ omne N ^ liguntur N 


13 ° suppl. ed. 

55 Although fraus is fem., given that uitia is neut. pl., one wonders whether the relative 
pronoun guas should be emended to que; but Byrhtferth may himself have been unsure of 
the grammatical antecedent. 

55 For Byrhtferthian use of the phrase urbs Romulea, see VSO iv. 1 (above, p. 96 with 
n. 4), and V SE Epil. (p. 208 n. 13). 

97 The form ipsud (for ipsum) is a Late Latin form which developed on the analogy of ille 
and illud; see LHS i. 471, and Stotz, Handbuch, iv. 120 (with further references). 

55 Cf. Bede, HE v. 19 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, p. 518): ‘desiderium sibi inesse 
beatorum apostolorum limina uisitandi’. 

6° The story of Ecgwine and the key in the fish’s stomach is an international popular tale, 
attested in Western literature as early as Herodotus’ account of the ring of Polycrates (Hist. 
lil. 41—3); see discussions of the motif by Jackson, The International Popular Tale and Early 
Welsh Tradition, pp. 25—9, 119, and Stith Thompson, Motif- Index of Folk Literature, no. B. 
548. 2. r. The story was frequently employed by medieval hagiographers (see Delehaye, Les 
Légendes hagiographiques, p. 32), and in the context of Insular hagiography is found in 
Cogitosus’ Vita S. Brigidae and Jocelyn of Furness's Vita S. Kentigerni. Where Byrhtferth 
found the story is not clear; possibly it was a story concerning Ecgwine which circulated 
orally, for a century later than Byrhtferth, William of Malmesbury recorded a ‘traditional’ 
(‘quod tradit antiquitas) story concerning Ecgwine whereby the fish containing the key 
jumps into Ecgwine's boat as he is crossing the English Channel on the way back from 
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milan, ascribing deceits and evil deeds to him which? he had not 
committed. Accordingly the king, being exceedingly credulous, 
ordered him to hasten to the ramparts of the Romulean city [1.e. 
Rome], and there to seek protection from the pope if he could. 
Ecgwine had also been accused in the presence of this same father; the 
pope ordered him to come to him as quickly as possible; which thing? 
he himself had contemplated, because he had a desire to visit the 
shrines of the apostles.5* 


13. HOW HE WENT TO ROME AND HOW HE BOUND 
HIMSELF WITH IRON SHACKLES AND A LOCK, THE 
KEY OF WHICH HE FOUND IN THE STOMACH OF A 
FISH.* Then the outstanding soldier of Christ, having arranged 
all things that were essential and having assembled his friends, 
proceeded first to the burh of Canterbury, knowing it to be written: 
‘Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for God's sake, 
whether it be to the king as excelling."! Next the bishop, burning 
with heavenly desire, crossed the swelling waves of the sea and 
arrived rejoicing at the threshold of the apostles.” But previously, 
when he had decided to go, he had asked a smith to make iron fetters 
for him which could be locked with a key (just as the feet of horses are 
hobbled); which was done. He took the lock and closed it about him 
where he wished, and he later locked it secretly and threw the key into 
the river, without anyone knowing, at the place called Hruddingpol.? 
He came after a few days trip to Rome, and when they had 


Rome, and the key is duly found in the fish's liver (WmMalm, GP iv. 160, ed. 
Winterbottom, p. 452). See further Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the VSE’, pp. 345-6 = 
ALL ii. 307-8. 

7 The wording here is recycled from VSO iv. 5 (above, p. 104). 

^ 1 Pet. 2: 13. 

” This sentence is recycled from VSO iv. 5: ‘flagrans superno desiderio, undisonos 
fluctus salsi maris pertransit, et ad sanctorum limina peruenit gaudens apostolorum’ (above, 
p. 104). 

73 To judge from the sequel of the narrative, the pool in question was in the river Avon 
(‘clauem quam proiecit in flumine quod dicitur Auene’), perhaps even in the vicinity of 
Evesham, but no modern place name corresponding to OE hrudding-pol (from hryding, ‘a 
clearing’, whence /ryding-pol would mean ‘the pool by the clearing’; cf. also Gelling, Place- 
Names in the Landscape, pp. 27-8, who notes that the element -po/ does not necessarily mean 
‘pool’, and may be related to OE pyl, ‘tidal creek’: but the river Avon is not in any sense a 
‘tidal creek’) is known, and no such place name is attested in Worcestershire charter 
bounds: see Hooke, Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter Bounds, index s.v. I am very grateful 
to David Cox for advice on this matter, and for searching unpublished sources of field 
names in the Worcestershire Record Office on my behalf. 
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pontem/^ ubi Tyfre^ decurrit peruenissent, rogauit socios sistere 
paulisper et sibi indulgere, quo potuisset ea que Dei erant perficere 
et canonicas horas explere. Dixit enim antistes: ‘Vos enim—quamdiu 
requiem do lasso corpori—abite ad flumen et probate si aliquem 
pisciculum ualeatis capere hamo. Fecerunt enim ut dixerat; et, 
mirantibus illis pre gaudio, ceperunt salmonem mediocrem et ad 
terram proiecerunt; et post parui spatii interuallum ante pedes patris 
detulerunt. Quem uidens, gratias retulit digniter Christo. Precepit 
deinde illum aperire et salire;? sed’ cum cocus id agere cepisset et 
secreta manu tangeret pisciculi,’ inuenit aliquid noui miraculi. Quid 
itaque inuenit? Mirabile miraculum! " Namque clauem quam proiecit 
in flumine quod dicitur Auene inuenit in piscis uentre; quam 
admirans accepit et aperuit clausuram, intelligens rationabili intel- 
lectu quod tunc illum soluisset clauiger aethereus,” qui illi contulit 
clauem | percipere in suo regno quam proiecit in proprio. 

Mirabilem ergo Deum rite predicemus, qui tam inauditum in 
sancto suo operari miraculum dignatus est! Sed non inaudita res est, 
sed inusualis. Qui quondam precepit Petro ut ad mare iret et hamum 
mitteret et piscem quem prius inueniret sumeret et staterem ex eo 
acciperet," ipse huic clauem contulit ex Anglica terra” uenire, quo 
posset (ut mihi uidetur) clausuram quam pro Christi amore sustinuit 
aperire. 

Diuulgatum est uerbum istud et ad aures benignissimi patris” 
Romulee urbis uentum quod Ecguuinus uenisset episcopus; et/ hoc 
quod in secreto fecit in publico est uersum. Misit statim post eum; 
quem suscepit paterno more, sciens per spiritum Dei quia uana erant 
que de illo dicebantur. Crastina uero die precepit ei missam ante eum 
concinere;? que cum peracta esset cum spirituali deuotione, uocauit 


^ after Tyfre N adds quo * quem N f corr. Gi; pisculi N * quem N 
* terre mith e erased N ' after et N adds quod 


74 That Byrhtferth thinks there is only ove bridge in Rome across the Tiber probably 
indicates that he had never been there. By the same token, his description of the journey to 
Rome as being a few days’ excursion (post paucorum dierum excursum) is utterly improbable: 
even a rapid trip will have involved several weeks of travelling. 

75 The active forms of the infinitive (aperire, salire) are used where passive forms (aperiri, 
saliri) are required. 

76 The phrase clauiger aethereus is ultimately from Arator (HA i. 899), but it is used 
frequently by Aldhelm in both his prose and verse (e.g. CE i. 6, iv. 1. 2; Epistula ad 
Acircium, c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 68) and Epistulae, v (ibid. p. 485). Byrhtferth could have taken 
it from either source. 

7^ Matt. 17: 26. 
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disembarked and arrived at the bridge’* where the Tiber passes, he 
asked his friends to stop a moment and indulge him so that he could 
perform those things which were of God, and recite the Divine 
Office. The bishop then said: ‘While I give rest to my tired body, you 
go to the river and see if you can catch a little fish with a fish-hook.’ 
They did as he had said, and, marvelling with delight, they caught a 
middling salmon and cast it on the bank; and after a short space of 
time they brought it to the holy father's feet. Seeing it, he respectfully 
gave thanks to Christ. He ordered them to clean it and to salt it;? but 
when the cook had begun to do that, and was feeling the inwards of 
the little fish with his hand, he found something novel and mir- 
aculous. What did he find? A wondrous miracle! For he found the 
key—which Ecgwine had thrown into the river called the Avon—in 
the fish's stomach; marvelling at this Ecgwine took the key and 
opened the lock, recognizing with his rational intelligence that the 
‘eternal key-bearer’ [St Peter] had released him, who had granted to 
him in his realm to receive back the key which he had cast away in his 
own. 

Let us therefore duly say that God is wonderful, Who deigned to 
perform such an unheard-of miracle in His saint. But the event is not 
so much unheard of as unusual. Christ had once ordered Peter to go 
to the sea and cast out his hook, and catch the first fish he found and 
take the coin from its mouth." He likewise granted it to this man 
[Ecgwine] that the key arrive from England, so that he could (as it 
seems to me) open the lock which he had endured for the love of 
Christ. 

This story was broadcast and it reached the ears of the kindly 
father? of the Romulean city that Bishop Ecgwine had arrived; and 
what Ecgwine had done in private became public. T'he pope sent for 
him at once; he welcomed him with fatherly affection, knowing 
through the spirit of God that the things which were said about 
him were false. On the following day he commanded Ecgwine to say 
Mass in his presence;? when this had been done with appropriate 


78 Note that Byrhtferth does not venture to name the pope in question (with the help of 
an approximate knowledge of Ecgwine’s floruit—‘the days of Kings Æthelred and 
Cenred'—Aand a list of popes he could certainly have made an informed guess): it is odd, 
therefore, that he subsequently says (1. 14) that ea denique tempestate the pope was Boniface 
(where presumably he had Boniface V (sedit 619—25) in mind). 

? Tt was customary in the early Middle Ages for the pope to require visiting bishops to 
say Mass—as a way of controlling the level of Latin literacy among the clergy in foreign 
parts. See Ságmuller, ‘Die Visitatio liminum bis Bonifaz VII, pp. 69-80. 
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eum ad singulare colloquium. Cumque ille uellet ad pedes eius 
corruere, statim decus Romulee urbis hoc prohibuit. Qui secum 
sedere iussit, colloquentes sancta sancti patres alloquia. 

Fidendum est et absque dubio sciendum, quod ille ibidem esset 
tertius qui quartus in fornace tribus pretiosis apparuit uiris?? et qui 
per semetipsum dignatus est dicere: ‘Vbi duo uel tres congregati 
fuerint in nomine meo, ibi in medio eorum sum.'?' Quomodo alter 
alterum spirituali gaudio consolatus est, quis digno fauore pronun- 
tiet??? Quales grates exul noster seniori retulit, quis’ in Angligenis 
denuntiet partibus? Accepta plena benedictione, spectabilis uir cum 
laude et tripudio mentis ab urbe est progressus, secum impressionem 
sigilli habens et epistolam satis gloriose a papa editam," quam ad 
regem detulit Anglorum, sicut inferius stilus demonstrat." 


14. "EPISTOLA.** Ea denique tempestate altera delata est epistola 
ad Anglorum regnum quam gloriosus edidit papa Bonifacius et 
Eadbaldo regi Cantuuariorum misit? Que postmodum a multis 
scripta est, quoniam ad correptionem multorum profuit uirorum— 
maxime horum qui inique concubinas habebant, sicut predictus rex 
faciebat. Nos uero hanc epistolam huic loco inserere nolumus propter 
longitudinem; sed in calce huius exigui operis uolumus (Domino 
succurrente) caraxare?? et nunc sereno corde— prout multimoda et 


* corr. Gi; editum N 


’ corr. Gi; qui N 

8° That Christ was present as a third with Ecgwine and the pope, just as He had been 
present as a fourth with the Three Youths in the furnace, is a notion which Byrhtferth 
expounds at some length in the marginal gloss accompanying the words Que gloria illis in 
the Epilogus to VSE (see Appendix I, below, p. 310). 

5! Matt. r8: 20. 

82 On Byrhtferth's frequent use of rhetorical questions in this form (a usage derived from 
Aldhelm), see Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, pp. 107-8 = ALL ii. 327-8. 

33? Byrhtferth does mot, in fact, refer subsequently to this letter. The letter which he does 
describe (in VSE iii. 3-5) was acquired by Ecgwine on a quite different occasion, when he 
journeyed to Rome in the company of Kings Cenred and Offa (iii. 3). 

** Here is an excellent example of Byrhtferth's method. The mention of an epistola 
from the pope in VSE i. 13 reminds him of another, plainly irrelevant, letter sent by a 
pope (Pope Boniface, as he thought) to England, which he proposes to quote. 
Characteristically, the letter which in fact he does quote is not by a pope named Boniface, 
but by the Englishman Boniface, apostle of Germany, who was martyred by the Frisians 
in 754 (see below, n. 88). 

55 Eadbald was king of Kent, 616-40 (see HBC, p. 13); the Pope Boniface in question 
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spiritual attention, he invited him to a private audience. And when 
Ecgwine wished to throw himself at the pope’s feet, Rome’s glorious 
leader forbade it at once. He ordered Ecgwine to sit beside him: two 
holy fathers speaking holy words. 

It must be taken on faith and acknowledged without doubt that He 
too was there as the third—Who appeared as a fourth in the furnace 
to the three priceless Youths [i.e. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego|,? and Who Himself deigned to say: ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name, I shall be in their midst.’*' And as to how the 
one consoled the other with spiritual comfort, who could say with 
worthy approbation??? And as to what thanks our exile gave to the 
elder man, who in England could say? Having received a full papal 
blessing, the distinguished man set out from the city with honour and 
spiritual joy, bearing with him the impression of the papal seal and a 
letter issued impressively by the pope, which Ecgwine took to the 
English king (as my pen makes clear further on).? 


14. THE LETTER.™ At that same time another letter was sent to 
the English realm which the glorious pope Boniface issued and sent to 
Eadbald, king of Kent.? This letter was later transcribed by many 
people, since it was of value for the castigation of many men, 
particularly those who had concubines illicitly, as the aforementioned 
king was doing. Because of its length I do not wish to insert this letter 
at this point; but I wish with God's help to copy” it at the end of this 
slender work, and now to repeat it here with kindly intention—just as 


must presumably be Boniface V (619-25). The dates of the alleged letter, therefore, are 
619 x 625, scarcely ea tempestate as Ecgwine’s trip during the reign of /Ethelred (675- 
704). It is not easy to discover the reasons which led Byrhtferth to commit so egregious an 
error. Presumably he had before him Boniface’s letter to King /Ethelbald (see below, 
n. 88), saw that it concerned inter alia that king's adulteries, and was vaguely reminded of 
Bede's account (HE ii. 5) of the incest of King Eadbald, who after the death of his father 
King /Ethelberht had married his widow; he may also have recalled Bede's report (HE ii. 
4) that Pope Boniface IV (608—15) had sent a letter to this King /Ethelberht (although this 
letter does not survive and Bede makes no mention of its contents) In any case, 
Byrhtferth certainly did not read the letter's salutation carefully, even though he copied 
it down; if he had, he would have seen at once that the letter was from Bonifacius 
archiepiscopus, legatus Germanicus Romane ecclesie, not from a pope by the name of 
Boniface. 

35 The text of the letter is unfortunately mot found at the end of VSE in the unique 
surviving manuscript of this text (N); but it will be recalled that the text of VSE itself ends 
incomplete in N, and was only completed through the efforts of an antiquary (see above, 
p. xcvii). It is possible, therefore, that the succeeding quire from which the antiquary copied 
the conclusion of VSE also contained the letter of Boniface. 
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inedicibilis pietas? Christi propinauerit, prout eiusdem almus 
paraclytus concesserit—retexere. Exordium epistola’ ita sumit:®® 


Gloriosissimo et in Christi, amore ceteris regibus preferendo, inclita 
Anglorum imperii sceptra gubernanti /Eóelbaldo regi, Bonifacius archiepis- 
copus, legatus Germanicus Romane ecclesie, et Wera episcopus, et Burhar- 
dus episcopus, et Wereberchtus episcopus, et Abel episcopus, et Wylbaldus 
episcopus, et Huuita episcopus, et Leofuuine episcopus, perhennem in 
Christo caritatis salutem.?? 


Finis autem epistole hoc est: 


Valere beatitudinem uestram et in moribus bonis proficere in Christo 
optamus.” 


Nunc autem stilus reuertatur scriptoris ad ordinem narrationis.” 
EXPLICIT PRIMA PARS VITE SANCTI VIRI. 


INCIPIT SECVNDA (PARS)* 


1. DE REVERSIONE VIRI DEI DE ROMVLEA VRBE AD 
ANGLIGENAM [PATRIAM]. Reuersus almus presul tripudians 
ad proprium solum, odas reddidit summo lesu qui sibi destinauit sue 
sedis ministrum sanctum Raphaelem archangelum.! Introeunte reli- 
gioso uiro ad regis | presentiam /EOelredi,^ cum gaudio cordis eum 


b 


14 ^ propria N epistole N ^ corr. Gi; Christo N 


1 ° suppl. ed. ® N is damaged here; only the letters pa are legible * Æðelbyrhti N 


37 For the Byrhtferthian phrase multimoda pietas, see VSO ii. 1 (above, p. 32 with n. 1). 

55 The letter here quoted is no. lxxiii of the Bonifatian correspondence (ed. S. Bonifatii et 
Lullii Epistolae, ed. Tangl, pp. 146-55). The letter is one sent by Boniface and a number of 
Continental bishops (some of them of Anglo-Saxon origin) to King /Ethelbald of Mercia, 
datable to 746 x 747, reproving the king for his reported adulteries. The letter was printed 
by Tangl from several Continental manuscripts which apparently derive from an 
incomplete draft or copy: see Levison, England and the Continent, pp. 280-1 (cf. also 
Tangl, ‘Studien zur Neuausgabe der Bonifatius-Briefe’, p. 716). Byrhtferth, however, is 
witness to the original text of this letter as it was received and preserved in England, and it 
is therefore all the more to be regretted that his promised copy (see above, n. 86) has not 
been preserved. Another witness to the English tradition of this letter is found in William of 
Malmesbury's Gesta regum, i. 80-1 (WmMalm, GR i. 114-18), where although the text is 
abbreviated it nonetheless preserves passages not found in the Continental tradition 
(Thomson hypothesizes that an earlier redaction of the letter was ‘sent to Archbishop 
Ecgberht [sic: recte Cuthberht] for his correction and confirmation before a final version was 
sent to the king’: ibid. ii. 61). But of the salutation, William copies a much-abbreviated 
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the manifold and inexpressible mercy? of Christ shall provide, just as 
His Holy Spirit shall grant. The letter begins as follows:** 


To the most glorious King /Ethelbald, to be preferred in the love of Christ 
above other kings, governing the distinguished sceptres of the English 
kingdom, Archbishop Boniface, Legate of the Roman Church in Germany, 
and Bishop Wera, and Bishop Burghard, and Bishop Werberht, and Bishop 
Abel, and Bishop Wilbald, and Bishop Hwita, and Bishop Leofwine, send 
the perpetual salvation of charity in Christ.? 


This is the end of the letter: 


We hope in Christ that your blessed self will flourish and will make progress 
in good behaviour.” 


Now let the writer's pen return to the sequence of the narrative.”! 
HERE ENDS THE FIRST PART OF THE LIFE OF THE HOLY 
MAN. 


PART TWO 


1. ON THE MAN OF GOD'S RETURN FROM THE ROMU- 
LEAN CITY TO ENGLAND. When the holy bishop had returned 
rejoicing to his native land, he gave hymns of thanks to Jesus Christ 
on high, Who sent to him the minister of His throne, the holy 
archangel Raphael.! As the holy man entered into the presence of 
King Æthelred, the king received him with heart-felt joy, since he 


version lacking all the bishops! names, so comparison with the excerpt quoted here by 
Byrhtferth is fruitless. 

9? The names Hwita and Leofwine are not found in the Continental manuscript tradition 
of this letter, which accordingly names only six bishops; since we know from another letter 
of Boniface, addressed to one Herefrid (Epistulae, Ixxiv, ed. Tangl, pp. 155-6), that the 
letter to King /Ethelbald was sent by eight bishops (preterea nos octo episcopi: ibid. p. 155), 
the reading here offered by Byrhtferth’s text is clearly the original one. 

°° The conclusion of the letter is given by William of Malmesbury as: 'Valere 
celsitudinem tuam et in bonis moribus proficere optamus’ (Gesta regum, ed. Mynors, 
Thomson, and Winterbottom, p. 118). That even so brief an excerpt as this should show 
three striking discrepancies between the texts quoted by Byrhtferth and William makes it 
unlikely that they were quoting from the same manuscript source, as was conjectured by 
Thomson and Winterbottom (WmMalm, GR ii. 61). 

*! On Byrhtferth’s repeated use of formulas such as this, see VSO i. 2 (above, p. 14 with 
n. 42), and VSE i. 11 (above, p. 228). 


2 | Byrhtferth here recycles a sentence from VSO iv. 5 (above, p. 104), a chapter which 
was also pillaged by him for VSE i. 13 (see above, p. 230). 
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suscepit, qui pro certo intellexit quod face inuidiae accusatus fuisset. 
Cui concessit flaminium fungi, magis quam antiquitus ' eum diligens. 
Nactus potestatem prioris dignitatis, fulgebat in eo diuini feruor 
amoris qui eum diuinis” coniungebat mysteriis, ut simul in eo cernere 
posses et bis senorum lapidum gloriam rutilantem? et beatorum 
apostolorum ineffabilem traditionem. Sic ‘ex auro, hiacincto purpur- 
aque, bis tincto cocco siue uermiculo cum bisso retorto fulgescere? 
fecit acta bona sue castissime anime, ut digna fieret esse allecta* in 
celesti curia. 


2. QVOMODO SVSCEPIT FILIOS REGIS AD DOCENDVM ET 
QVALEM DILECTIONEM INTER SE HABEBANT. Dilectus 
Deo et hominibus sanctus pater non solum a primatibus huiusce? late 
patrie et fertilis? diligebatur—quia insignitus erat piis actibus—sed 
etiam regibus reuerendis Deumque uerentibus. Ex quibus presertim 
diademate refulsit /Epelredus rex, qui suos inclitos natos? episcopo 
predicto commendauit ad docendum uiam iustitie, quatinus agnos- 
cerent prudentie palmam et temperantie disciplinam et fortitudinis 
coronam.” Cepit autem sagax pedagogus clytonum? eos diatim 
salubribus pastinare documentis, cum quibus nequitie gramina (et) 
elationis funditus concupiuit eradicare et excutere a cordibus neo- 
phitum discipulorum, quos causa propinquitatis et amore prephati 
regis dilexit, fouit, enutriuit. Rex autem, uidens lucido optutu quod 
suos sincera deuotione filios amasset, multum in his delectatus est et 
multo magis in his, quod eos decenter in sacris apicibus instrui? 
studeret, mores et uitas eorum corrigendo. Regnante perpetua 


4 diuis N 


2 ^" corr. Gi fertili N t suppl. ed. ^ after sacris N adds studuit 


? The twelve precious stones are those of the foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem as 
described in Rev. 21: 19-20. The significance of the number twelve, as represented by the 
twelve precious stones, recurs throughout the Bible, in the twelve apostles, twelve tribes of 
Israel, twelve patriarchs, etc., and was treated at length in various patristic sources, 
including Isidore, Hrabanus Maurus, and Haymo of Auxerre. In part iv of his Enchiridion, 
Byrhtferth sets out to treat the numerological significance of the number twelve, but 
unfortunately a leaf has been lost from the unique manuscript at this point, and his 
discussion—which will certainly have treated the parallel between precious stones and 
apostles—has also been lost; see Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 358—9. 

? The ultimate source of this imagery is Exod. 25: 3-4, but Byrhtferth's immediate 
source is Aldhelm, prDV c. 15: ‘sed ex auro, iacintha, purpura, bis tincto cocco sive 
vermiculo cum bisso retorto . . . fulsisse describuntur! (Ehwald, p. 244). 

* Perhaps read allectura here? But note that the corresponding gloss in N assumes that 
the lemma is a/lecta: ‘allecta: associata! (below, p. 317). 
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knew for certain that Ecgwine had been accused through the 
incitement of envy. The king, now loving Ecgwine more than 
previously, granted that he be allowed to discharge his ecclesiastical 
office. When Ecgwine regained the authority of his former status, the 
intensity of divine love shone in him, which united him with the holy 
mysteries, so that you could see in him both the shining glory of the 
twelve stones? and the inexpressible teaching of the blessed apostles. 
Thus he made the good deeds of his pure soul ‘shine out with gold, 
hyacinth and purple, twice-dyed scarlet or vermilion, with twisted 
linen’,’ so that his soul would be worthy to be led* into the heavenly 
court. 


2. HOW HE UNDERTOOK THE EDUCATION OF THE 
KING'S SONS AND WHAT GREAT LOVE THERE WAS 
BETWEEN THEM. The holy father, beloved of God and men, 
was esteemed not only by the leading men of this? wide and fertile 
land—for he was distinguished by his holy deeds—but also by 
honourable and God-fearing kings. Of these, King /Ethelred shone 
particularly with his diadem; he entrusted his illustrious children? to 
the aforementioned bishop to be instructed in the ways of justice, so 
that they would discern the pre-eminence of wisdom and the 
discipline of moderation and the garland of courage. The wise 
instructor of princes? began to prepare the ground for them daily 
with health-bringing instruction, with which he wished utterly to 
eradicate the weeds of evil and pride and to expel them from the 
hearts of his newly planted students, whom he loved, cherished, and 
nourished because of his friendship and love for the aforementioned 
king. The king, seeing by clear perception that Ecgwine loved his 
sons with genuine affection, was much pleased by these events, and 
the more so in that Ecgwine was seeking to instruct? them suitably in 
sacred learning, correcting their behaviour and way of life. With the 
perpetual security of proper peace and quiet reigning between them, 

* On Byrhtferth’s use of the enclitic ce, see above, p. xlv. 

€ Only one son of King /Ethelred and his wife Osthryth is known to history, namely 
Ceolred, who was king of Mercia 709-16: HCY, p. 16; Bede, HE v. 19 (ed. Colgrave and 
Mynors, p. 516); and Felix, Vita S. Guthlaci, c. 49 (ed. Colgrave, p. 148). 

? The Four Cardinal Virtues again, a frequent theme in Byrhtferth: see VSO iii. 8 
(above, p. 68), VSE i. 9 (above, p. 220 with n. 32), Enchiridion, ii. 1, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and 
Lapidge, pp. 84—7, 198), and HR iv. 14 (ed. Arnold, p. 88). 

* For the meaning of c/ito in Anglo-Latin texts, see VSO v. 4 (above, p. 154 with n. 36). 


? The passive infinitive (instrui) is used mistakenly where the active form (instruere) is 
required. 
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securitate dignissime pacis et quietis inter eos, discrimina et mendacia 
perfidorum hominum publice despexerunt; qui iura recte aequitatis 
puro tenentes corde, illud psalmigraphi amantes^ uerba dicentis: 
*Disperdat Dominus uniuersa labia dolosa et linguam magnilo- 
quam."'? Nunc de studio quod uir Dei de loco habuit qui Eoueshamm 
nuncupatur strictim aliquid rithmicemur,!! quia oportunum scriptori 
uidetur.” 


3. DE HOC QVOD LECTOR EXPOSCIT VIRI PIETATEM 
SVA PER SE GESTA RETEXERE. Introducatur, si placet, propria 
persona egregii uiri, qui nobis diserte edicere ualeat quomodo uel 
quando aut cur uel quid gessit in certamine huius uite constitutus. 
Dic itaque, episcope sancte, nobis de te; et ne perturberis propter me. 
Dic, bone patrone, acta tue uite mortalibus, quia iam regnas in 
celestibus; iam te leta tenebunt, iam tibi non nocent iura^ seculi nec 
laudes extollunt te humano fauore. En nobis pange que egisti, ut 
gemino te possimus honore laudari.” 


4. RECITATIO VIRI DEI ET RECAPITVLATIO IPSIVS 
VITAE. ‘Dicam’, inquid Ecguuinus, ‘dicam quae pius saluator 
gessit per me et ego per illum. Ego autem palmes, ille uitis, ego 
agonitheta, ille corona agonistarum.? Ego autem quodam tempore, 
postquam illius sacro nardo sollerter eram perflatus et lubrico liquore 
olei delibutus,'^ studere cepi totis nisibus in eo spei fidei fortitudi- 
nisque mei custodiam defigere, sperans per ipsius potentiam posse me 


^ corr. Gi; psalmigraphia mentes N 


3 ^" read iurgia? 


10 Ps, rr (12): 4. 

! Cf. VSO Prol.: ‘ut more paruulorum aliquid rithmicemur’ (above, p. 6 with n. 19). 

? Almost nothing is known of the appearance of the Anglo-Saxon abbey of Evesham, 
save what little can be gleaned from Byrhtferth and other written sources (see Cox, ‘The 
building, destruction and excavation of Evesham Abbey’, pp. 123-4). William of Malmes- 
bury states in his Gesta pontificum, iv. 160 that there had been ‘a little church there from 
olden days, possibly the work of the British’ (ed. Winterbottom, p. 452: ‘aecclesiolam ab 
antiquo habentem, ex opere forsitan Britannorum’), and it has been suggested that the 
church built by Ecgwine, dedicated to St Mary, which became the abbey’s principal church, 
may have incorporated this aecclesiola (Cox, ibid.). At some point in the late roth c., the 
church of St Mary collapsed, according to Byrhtferth (VSE iv. 11), and was presumably 
rebuilt; but in any case the Anglo-Saxon church was demolished and replaced in the post- 
Conquest period by Abbots Walter (1077-1104) and Reginald (1130-49) (see VCH, 
Worcestershire, ii. 112-27). In the early 13th c. two smaller parish churches were built in 
the abbey precincts, those of St Laurence and of All Saints, and these are still standing. At 
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they publicly scorned the quarrels and lies of deceitful men; holding 
to the laws of upright justice with a pure heart, they adhered to the 
words of the psalmist, which say: ‘May the Lord destroy all deceitful 
lips and the tongue that speaketh proud things." Now let us briefly 
set down! something about the devotion which the man of God had 
for the place which is called Evesham, since it seems appropriate for 
the writer to do so.” 


3. CONCERNING HOW THE WRITER SEEKS THE MAN OF 
GOD'S INDULGENCE TO SET OUT THE EVENTS OF HIS 
LIFE HIMSELF. Let the person of the saint himself be introduced, 
if it is agreeable: he will be able to explain to us eloquently how and 
when and why and what he did when placed in the struggles of this 
life. Accordingly, holy bishop, tell us about yourself; and do not be 
inconvenienced on my account. Good patron, explain the deeds of 
your life to us mortals, because you are now reigning with the 
heavenly hosts; the blessed realms shall now possess you, the laws 
of this world do not harm you nor do praises exalt you with human 
approval. Reveal to us now what you did, so that we may praise’? you 
with redoubled esteem. 


4. THE MAN OF GOD'S STATEMENT AND HIS ACCOUNT 
OF HIS LIFE. ‘I shall explain’, says Ecgwine, ‘what the Holy 
Saviour accomplished through me and I through Him. For I am 
the shoot, He is the vine,'* I am the contestant, He the contestants? 
crown. At a certain time—after I had been productively suffused 
with His holy balsam and anointed with the smooth liquid of oil ^—I 
began to desire with every effort to fix in Him the custody of my 


the time of the Dissolution (1540), the abbey church and monastic buildings were sold for 
building stone and demolished, so that nothing remains but the archway which led from the 
cloisters to the chapter-house, the 16th-c. bell-tower, and the base of one of the pillars of 
the north transept of the abbey church. The ground plan of the medieval abbey has been 
recovered by three campaigns of excavation: by Edward Rudge (1811-34), the then owner 
of the land, who identified the location of the abbey church; by T. J. S. Baylis (1958); and 
by Justin Hughes (1988), who was able to clarify certain features of the northern perimeter 
of the monastic precincts (Hughes, ‘Survey and excavation at Evesham Abbey’). 

P The passive infinitive (/audari) is used mistakenly where the active form (laudare) is 
required. ^ Cf. John r5: 5. 

5 The words agonitheta and agonista both derive from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 230), a chapter laid heavily under contribution elsewhere in the present discussion (see 
below, nn. 16, 19). 

15 Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: ‘delibutus lubrici liquoris nardo solerter exercere studeat! (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 230); cf. also VSO 1. 4 (above, p. 20 with n. 64). 
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repagula confringere diri hostis et calcare pede caput uenenosum 
quod frequenter erexit contra me. Lustra itaque recurrebant perplur- 
ima et Olimpiades ueniebant non pauci," antequam ad intelligibilem 
peruenissem aetatem. Ego autem turbidi maris sustinui enormes 
fluctus, quos agitauit Boreas^ durissimus uentus? | et Subsolanus 
altissimus: quos sedare nequibam antequam surrexit pius proretha et 
nauclero precepit ut me fiducialiter ad portum ueheret tutum. Fui 
enimuero in magnis positus tribulationibus et anxietatibus quas 
nequiui exsuperare; sed postulaui eum (qui suos coronat in miser- 
icordia et miseratione)" ut mee fragilitati pie dignaretur succurrere et 
a peccatorum uinculis expeditum reddere, quo post terminum huius 
*fluctiuagi ponti”! ualerem sumere partem aeterni denarii.” Pertur- 
babant me sepe cogitationes mee que me nocturnis horis (cum 
quietem dormitionis et sospitatis suscipere deberem) euigilare fecer- 
unt, "et iterum cum quiescere uoluissem non me sinebant. 


5. DE OROMATE. In oromate quoque perductus sum, in qua dura 
mihique contraria aspexi que enormiter me contristabant, que rogaui 
ut Christi clementia a me auferret; sed ignoro cur longas fecit moras 
(an probaret^ me, an non exaudiuit me) ut coronam triumphi mihi 
daret?” 


6. DE SPIRITV SANCTO DOMINI, QVOMODO EVM CON- 
SOLABATVR. Intellexi tamen quod dilexit me, quoniam spiritum 
suum bonum direxit in me—qui ‘me deduxit in uiam rectam’ 


quique me non permisit inimici mei uoluntatem facere, sed custodiuit 


etiam ab his uitiis me in quibus ‘multi corruerunt.” Tandem non 


multi Olimpiades fluxerunt antequam sanctus paraclytus patris et filii 
me mira consolatione fouebat, unde uotum uoui altissimo auctori (qui 


4 ° boreus N 


5 ° corr. Gi; proburet N 


U The word Olympias (plural Olympiades) is properly a fem. noun, but Byrhtferth has 
erroneously taken it to be masc. (construing it with pauci); cf. also below, VSE ii. 6 (multi 
Olimpiades). But note that Abbo construes the word correctly three times as feminine in his 
Quaestiones grammaticales, c. 43: ‘centesima nonagesima tertia Olympiade’, ‘ducentesima 
sexagesima septima Olympiade’, ‘a prima enim Olympiade’ (ed. Guerreau-Jalabert, p. 265). 

18 Cf. VSO i. 4, iv. 1 (above, pp. 16, 96). 

1? The words proretha and nauclerus both derive from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: "instanter 
hortante proreta et crepitante naucleru’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 230); cf. also above, VSO ii. 4 
(above, p. 38). 

2 Cf. Isa. 22: 18. 
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hope, faith, and strength, hoping that I might, through His strength, 
be able to smash the bolts of the dire enemy Satan and tread down 
with my foot his poisonous head which he frequently raised up 
against me. A number of /ustra [1.e. periods of five years] passed, and 
no few Olympiads [i.e. periods of four years]'’ came and went, before 
I reached the age of natural maturity. For I experienced the violent 
sea’s mighty waves, which the harsh north wind!? and the lofty east 
wind aroused: I was unable to still them before the holy Pilot got up 
and commanded the skipper to take me confidently to a safe port.” 
For I had been placed in great tribulations and anxieties which I could 
not surmount; but I asked Him Who crowns His own followers with 
mercy and compassion? that He mercifully deign to assist my 
weakness and to set me free from the shackles of my sins, so that, 
after reaching the end of this ‘swelling sea’,”’ I might be able to 
receive some part of the eternal denarius? My thoughts frequently 
troubled me—they kept me awake at night when I should have been 
getting the peace of sleep and repose—and again, when I wished to 
rest, they did not permit me. 


5. CONCERNING A VISION. I was also drawn into a trance, in 
which I saw harsh and hostile things which saddened me immensely. 
I begged that Christ’s mercy take them from me; but I do not know 
why He delayed so long (did He wish to test me or did He not hear 
me?) before granting me the crown of victory?” 


6. CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT OF THE LORD: HOW 
IT COMFORTED HIM. I realized nevertheless that He loved me, 
since He directed His spirit within me, which ‘led me in the path of 
righteousness?* and which did not permit me to do the will of my 
enemy, but He even protected me from those evils into which ‘many 
have fallen’.” In due course, not many Olympiads had passed before 
the Holy Spirit of the Father and the Son cherished me with 
wondrous consolation, hence I promised to the heavenly Creator 


?! "The words fluctiuagi ponti derive from Aldhelm's verse; cf. VSO iii. 4 (above, p. 56 
with n. 18). 

? Cf. Matt. 20: 1-16 (the parable of the Vineyard). 

3 Cf. Jas. 1: 12 (‘cum probatus fuerit accipiet coronam vitae’) and Jonah 2: 3 (‘clamavi ad 
Dominum . . . et exaudivit me’). 

** Cf. Ps. 106 (107): 7. 

?5 Josh. 22: 17. 
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me renasci fecit) templum ei facturum, si prospera mihi concedere 
dignaretur tempora. 


7. DE EOVESHAMM. Erat sane his diebus locus qui dicitur 
Eoueshamm, et alio nomine nuncupatur /Ethomme, frondosis 
siluis et densis uepribus plenus: quem ego leui petitione a rege 
JESelredo Dei amico adquisiui.”’ 


8. DE PASTORIBVS. Accepta potestate super predictam siluam, 
bis binos subulcos inibi constitui, principatum eis concedens, diri- 
mens in quattuor partibus^ eandem siluam—sicut quondam Iudea 
erat tetrarchis dirempta.”* 


9. NOMINA SVBVLCORVM:? EOVES ET YMPA DVO FRA- 
TRES FVERVNT, TROTTVC ET CORNVC DVO FRATRES 
ERANT.” Primus autem, qui Foues dictus est, orientalem plagam 
accepit in dominationem; alter uero meridianam ad necessitatem sui 
domini retinuit; tertius denique occidentalem sub sua sagaci tuitione 
protexit; quartus igitur borealem nobili custodia ab omni hostis 
incursione seruauit. Ille autem subulcus " qui super ceteros eminebat 
Eoues appellatus est, ex cuius nominis nuncupatione locus nomen 
suscepit, hoc est Eoueshamm.?' Cumque regimen a me illis collatum 
decenter atque sollicite seruassent, contuli unicuique partem por- 
corum sicuti habebant partes silue. Contigit quadam die, cum tempus 
adesset parturiendi, ut sus illius uiri qui Eoues dictus est clam se 


8 ^ partybus N 


26 For the site of Evesham and the meaning of the name /Ethomme, see VSE Epil. (above, 
p. 209 n. r9). 

27 Cf. VSO iii. 5 (above, p. 58): ‘quod leni [read leui?] a rege petitione adquisiuit’. 

28 The division of Judea into four tetrarchies is mentioned in Luke 3: r and described by 
Josephus, Antiquitates Iudaicae, xvii. 13. 2; but Byrhtferth more likely knew the discussion 
by Bede, Commentarius in Lucam, i: 'regnum uero Iudeae quominus ualidum fieret idem 
Augustus [sci]. Tiberius] per tetrachias discindere curauit? (CCS cxx. 74). Bede certainly 
knew Bede’s commentary Jn Lucam, but he could also have known Bede's discussion of the 
same event in his Chronica maiora (CCSL cxxiiiB. 495) or in his Homiliae, ii. 23: ‘Augustus 
ut regni Iudaici minueret potentiam diuisa in quattuor partes prouincia’ (CCS cxxii. 351). 

?° Tt is possible that Byrhtferth has preserved some genuine tradition concerning the 
names of the swineherds. The name Cornuc may be preserved in an arguably genuine 
charter of 706 (S 54 = BCS 116) which records a grant of land by the subregulus Æthelweard 
to Bishop Ecgwine at Cronuchomme. It has been suggested that this place name is derived 
from the OE word cranoc, ‘crane’ (see Mawer and Stenton, The Place-Names of 
Worcestershire, p. 263). One might also suggest, on the analogy of Trottuc (see below) 
that it derives from a personal name Cornuc (with metathesis of r to produce Cronuc), 
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(Who caused me to be reborn) that I would build a church for Him, if 
He would deign to grant me favourable circumstances. 


7. CONCERNING EVESHAM. At this very time there was, to be 
sure, a place which is called Evesham, also known by the name of 
Athomme,” full of leafy woods and thick brambles. By means of a 


modest request I acquired Evesham from King /Ethelred, the friend 
of God.” 


8. CONCERNING THE SHEPHERDS. Having acquired posses- 
sion of the aforementioned woods, I appointed four swineherds in it, 
granting to them authority over it, and dividing this same forest into 
four parts, just as Judea was once divided by the tetrarchs.?? 


9. THE NAMES OF THE SWINEHERDS:” EOVES AND 
YMPA WERE TWO BROTHERS, TROTTUC AND CORNUC 
WERE TWO BROTHERS.” The first, who was called Eoves, took 
the eastern area under his control; another kept the southern part in his 
lord’s interest; whereupon the third took the western part under his 
careful protection; the fourth, therefore, preserved the northern part 
from all enemy attack with exemplary vigilance. That swineherd who 
stood out above the others was called Eoves; from his name the place 
took its name, that is Eoveshamm.*' And when they had properly and 
carefully safeguarded the authority conferred on them by me, I granted 
to each one of them a herd of pigs, just as they had parts of the forest. It 
happened one day that a sow belonging to the man called Eoves, when 


although in this case one would expect a genitive form (say, *Cornuceshomme). Who Cornuc 
may have been is unknown; possibly an owner of land at Cronuchomme which later became 
an Evesham estate. There is somewhat more evidence for Trottuc: two Evesham charters (S 
54 = BCS 116, S 79 = BCS 124) of 706 and 709 are witnessed by one Truttuc (or Turtuc in 
one charter: metathesis of r again), and it is possible in both cases that the witness-lists at 
least are genuine. Furthermore, it is possible that Trottuc’s name survives in the modern 
Trotshill (formerly Trottuswelle, "Trottuc's well’ (?); cf. Mawer and Stenton, ibid. p. 176), 
one mile east of Worcester. (Trotshill is west of Evesham: note that Trottuc is assigned the 
western sector of the forest by Ecgwine.) Finally, Ympa does not appear to have witnessed 
any surviving charters, but it is possible that his name survives in that of the modern village 
Impney, one mile east of Droitwich. In short, although it is not clear whence Byrhtferth 
derived the swineherds’ names, it is possible that each name is connected in some way with 
Evesham estates and with the region of Worcestershire in which Evesham is located. See 
also Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and the VSP’, pp. 347-8 = ALL ii. 309-10. 

5° Note the meaningless confusion of tenses: fuerunt and erant. 

3! On the derivation of the name Eoueshamm from the personal name Eof (genitive Eofes, 
spelled Eoues), with the first element replacing an original preposition zt, see above, p. 209 
n. I9. 
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abderet et in densis uepribus illius silue proiceret pregnans, ignorante 
custode.” At ille expectabat biduo uel triduo, cogitans et sperans 
illam ad se more solito uenire: quod nequaquam factum est. Con- 
sternatus uero animo ille cepit pallescere, tremere et hac illac 
discurrere,” sodales querulosis uocibus petere ut secum quererent 
thesaurum sui domini absconditum.** Verebat? enim me uehementer 
seruus, quasi essem austerus homo— tollens quod non contuli et 
metens quod non seminaui".^ Deinde post excursum paucorum 
dierum, dum ille timoratus undique uias perambulabat non bonas," 
cernit tandem suam precedentem e silua porcellam, non solam, | sed 
quaternos atque ternos secum habens^ porcellos. Ille autem ab oculis 
omnem glaucomiam et algemam?? expulsit. Qui uocauit eam sua 
appellatione. Que audiens uocem cognitam eminus sibi uenit gau- 
dens, ad ipsum cadens ad pedes; quam mox sui sugere’ ceperunt. 


10. DE INVENTIONE PORCELLAE QVAM PASTOR IN- 
VENIT. Subulcus uero letus est effectus non modica letitia de 
inuentione tanti thesauri; qui iureiurando iurauit quod nequaquam 
eum amplius sic relinquere deberet. Adueniente identidem tempore’ 
parturiendi, sus secreta petiuit dulcia; quae, ut superius dixi, pro- 
gressa est (ad)! eundem latibulum^ quem antea “(petiuerat; et post 
partum egressa est, porcellos bis quaternos secum) habens," qui 


9 ^" read habentem? t suggere N 


dd 


10 ° corr. Gi; tempus N t suppl. Winterbottom * Jaterculum N suppl. ed. 

?? Foundation legends involving a sow and her piglets: Vergil recounts a story involving 
a giant white sow and her piglets found in an oak grove on the site of the future Alba Longa 
(Aeneid, viii. 43-8, 82-5). A foundation legend similar to that of Evesham is recorded for 
Glastonbury: a swineherd came upon an eight-legged sow who was suckling her piglets 
under an apple tree, and this became the site of Glastonbury Abbey (see Finberg, West- 
Country Historical Studies, pp. 80-1). There are also close parallels in Irish myth: for 
example, a vision by a swineherd leads in one Irish story to the finding of Cashel and the 
coming of Conall Corc to the kingship of Munster (see discussion by Rees and Rees, Celtic 
Heritage, pp. 178, 186, and Byrne, Irish Kings and High Kings, pp. 185-8). More parallels 
could be adduced: enough to suggest that Byrhtferth here was simply adapting an 
international popular tale. 

33 Byrhtferth seems to have had in mind a biblical phrase from Judg. 15: 5 (‘quas igne 


succendens dimisit ut huc illucque discurrerent’); but for the coupling Auc . . . illuc he has 
substituted the archaic Latin formulation hac. . . illac, on which see VSO iv. 8 (above, p. 114 
with n. 80). 


%4 For the phrase thesaurus absconditus, cf. VSO v. 9 (above, p. 170). 

35 The form uerebat is a solecism for uerebatur. However, since Byrhtferth elsewhere was 
able to conjugate the deponent verb uereor correctly in the imperfect (VSO i. 1: uerebatur), 
the error here is probably to be charged to the scribe of N. 
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the time for giving birth had arrived, hid herself secretly, and stretched 
out, pregnant, in the thick brambles of that forest, without her 
custodian knowing it.” And he waited two or three days, expecting 
and hoping that she would come to him in her usual manner: which in 
no way took place. Disturbed in spirit he began to grow pale, to 
tremble, and to run about here and there,? to beg his companions in 
plaintive tones that they accompany him to look for his master's hidden 
treasure.** For the slave, Eoves, greatly feared me,” as if I were a severe 
man, “‘taking up what I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not 
sow”. *° Then after the passage of a few days, while that devout man 
was every where traversing paths that were not good, he finally saw his 
sow coming ahead of him out of the forest, not alone but having seven 
piglets with her. He expelled all the glaucoma and pain?? from his eyes. 
He called her by her name. Hearing the familiar voice from a distance 
she came happily to him, falling at his feet. She began straightway to 
suckle her piglets. 


10. CONCERNING THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOW WHICH 
THE SWINEHERD FOUND. The swineherd was made happy 
with no small joy at the discovery of so great a treasure; he swore in an 
oath that he would not henceforth relinquish it by any means. But 
when the time of giving birth arrived now and again, the sow sought 
her secret places; as I stated above, she went to the same hiding-place 
that she had sought previously, and after giving birth she came out, 
having with her eight piglets.” All of them were white, except for 


© Luke r9: 22. 

7 Cf. Luke 2: 25, Prov. 2: 20. 

38 The word algema is from Greek ìyņpa, ‘pain’. There appears to be only one other 
recorded instance of a/gema in an Anglo-Latin text (see DMLBS, s.v.), and that is in the 
foundation charter of Ramsey of 974 (S 798 = BCS 1311). This charter is usually regarded 
as a fabrication of the r2th c.: see above, p. xix. However, the occurrence in the charter of 
distinctively rare words like a/gema, along with several other unusual Graecisms (such as 
the word arcisterium, used frequently by Byrhtferth: see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 38 with n. 28)), 
and Aldhelmian phrases such as peripsema quisquiliarum and adinstar preciosorum monilium 
(both used by Byrhtferth) may suggest instead that it is based on a lost document drafted in 
Byrhtferth's Ramsey. 

? The transmitted text is clearly corrupt here; I have supposed scribal omission at some 
stage of the transmission, and have supplied some wording in an attempt to remedy the 
omission in a way consonant with the narrative. ‘Eight piglets’: because on the first occasion 
(ii. 9), she had seven, and on the third occasion (ii. 10), nine. I have filled the lacuna by 
reference to eight piglets on the second time, with no authority except that, given 
Byrhtferth's love of arithmology, the numbers seven and nine are unlikely to have been 
chosen randomly (c£. Enchiridion, iv. 1), and a sequence of seven-eight-nine makes some 
sense out of an otherwise corrupt passage. 
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omnes albi erant, exceptis auribus et pedibus. Tertio quoque tempore 
similiter delusit uirum. Qui consternatus et turbatus spiritu in 
furorem est conuersus; aduocans socios, consilium querit ab eis. 
Qui ei persuaserunt ut quereret sollicite. Tum ille iter asperum 
arripuit; nunc susum nunc iosum?? "progrediens, minime inuenire 
potuit quod quesiuit. Cumque perosa uia inualidum (et)’ lassabun- 
dum redderet uirum, sumpsit dimicare ille impos contra infortunium^ 
sibi prouentum. Qui, abiecta segnitie et recepta ualitudine, tandem 
sollicitudine adiuuata inuenit quod quesiuit: suem cum suis porcellis, 
nouem scilicet, iacentem in loco nimis spisso uepribus. Agnoscens illa 
illum mireque eius uocem exaudiens,* uenit ad eum. 


11. DE VISIONE SVBVLCI. Ille autem, cum hac illac*! sollicitos 
emitteret uisus, uidit quod dici? mirum est: quandam uirginem 
stantem cum aliis duabus psallentem et librum in manu prepulchrum 
tenentem." Erat autem tam speciosa que in meditullio^ stabat, ut 
non solum species excellebat^ omnes omnium uirginum, uerum 
etiam—ut ipsi uisum est—pulchrior erat quam iubar solaris globi, 
splendidior liliis, rubicundior rosis.? Quam pre pulchritudine non 
audebat respicere; sed, uocata porcella, domi redit et uilico* retulit 
que uidit. Ille autem introduxit ad me subulcum. Qui, cadens ad 
pedes meos, subrigitur ad genua mea; quem percontatus sic ad eum 
exorsus sum: 


12. DE EO QVOD EPISCOPVS VOLEBAT PER SEMETIPSVM 
VISIONEM AGNOSCERE SICV' T GESTVM EST. “Sunt uera an 
falsa que uidisti et narrasti?” Respondit ille compellenti domino et ait: 


* suppl. ed. f corr. Gi; infortunum N * exhauriens N (rightly?) 


1l ° corr. Winterbottom; excellerat N 


4 The form iosum (or iusum) originated as a corrupt spelling of deorsum, as susum of 
sursum, but the two corrupt forms often circulated together in Late Latin, as for example in 
Augustine, Jn Joannis epistulam ad Parthos [CPL 279], viii. 2: ‘converte hoc distortum nescio 
quid et praeposterum, faciens illud quodammodo capite deorsum: quod susum, faciens 
iusum; quod deorsum, faciens sursum’ (PL xxxv. 2036). The contrast iosum-susum occurs 
twice in the Occupatio of Odo of Cluny, a poem on Benedictine monasticism which is 
preserved uniquely in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript [Gneuss 903]: ‘figitur haec iosum, comit 
uas tonsio susum’ (i. 206); ‘pulchra ferens susum, caelans deformia susum’ (iv. 293). 
Interestingly, the expression is used by the Ramsey poet Oswald the Younger, who may 
have been a student of Byrhtferth: ‘uersa uertice iosum scandens perlege susum’ (ed. 
Lapidge, ‘The hermeneutic style’, p. 107 = ALL ii. 145). 

4L For the formulation hac illac, see VSO iv. 8, VSE ii. 9 (above, pp. 114, 246 with 
nn. 8o, 33). 
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their ears and feet. On a third occasion she similarly deluded the man. 
Disturbed and shaken in spirit he became enraged; calling his friends 
he sought advice from them. They persuaded him to keep looking 
carefully. Then he took to the rough trail; travelling high and low?? he 
could not find what he was searching for. And when the unpleasant 
trail had rendered the man weak and tired, that unhappy man began to 
struggle against the misfortune which had befallen him. Having cast off 
his sluggishness and having received renewed energy, with sustained 
effort he found what he was looking for: the sow with her piglets—nine 
of them—lying in a place thick with brambles. Recognizing him, and 
heeding his voice wondrously, she came to him. 


11. THE SWINEHERD’S VISION. While he was casting his 
anxious gaze here and there," he saw something which is marvellous 
to relate: a virgin standing with two other virgins, singing psalms and 
holding an exceedingly beautiful book in her hand.? The one who was 
standing in the middle** was so beautiful that her beauty surpassed that 
of all young women but—as it seemed to him—she was more beautiful 
even than the splendour of the solar orb, more brilliant than lilies, 
redder than roses. Because of her beauty he did not dare to stare at 
her; but, having called his sow, he went home and reported the things 
he had seen to the reeve.*® The reeve then introduced me to the 
swineherd. Falling at my feet, he raised himself to my knees; after 
questioning him thoroughly I addressed him as follows: 


12. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT THE BISHOP WISHED 
'TO KNOW FOR HIMSELF WHAT HAD HAPPENED IN THE 
VISION. “Are the things which you have seen and reported true or 
false?” The swineherd replied to his insistent lord, and said: “They 


? The passive infinitive (dici is used mistakenly where the active form (dicere) is 
required. 

* Cf. the late 8th-c. sculpture of the Virgin holding a book from Breedon, discussed and 
illustrated by Cramp, ‘Schools of Mercian sculpture’, pp. 210, 215 (fig. 58a). 

^ Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 230); the Aldhelmian phrase is used frequently 
by Byrhtferth: VSO iv. 8 and 16, v. 8 and 12 (above, pp. 114, 134, 164, 178) and VSE iv. 10 
(below, p. 294 n. 9r). 

5^ Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 29 (ed. Ehwald, p. 266). 

* The word uilicus (more usually spelled uillicus) is used to represent OE gerefa (ModE 
‘reeve’), originally the superintendent of an estate, but by Byrhtferth’s time a royally 
appointed official responsible for the administration of a shire; cf. the entry in a large Latin- 
Old English glossary, now divided between Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum, M. 16. 2 
and London, BL, Add. 32246 [Gneuss 775]: ‘uillicus uel actor uel curator uel procurator uel 
rector. tungerefa’ (WW p. 111. 13-14). 
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“Etiam, domine, uera sunt.” At tunc modesta taciturnitate cogitaui 
que uisa sunt, atque depuli a me ambiguitates totius caliginis— 
relinquens “turbidum Austrum"" et recordans uisionem quam 
Moyses in montem cernere promeruit" ne forte et huic aliquid 
secreti reuelare sit dignatus auctor omnium rerum. Mane adueniente 
et illucescente aurora sequentis diei, surrexi concite et discalciatis 
pedibus perrexi cum tribus sociis ad locum de quo mihi dixerat 
Eoues. Cumque comminus essem, precipiens (illis)? eminus sistere — 
quoadusque certius scirem rem seruo demonstratam^ et mihi ab eo 
relatam'—reuolui sollicitos uisus hinc inde, mecum tacitus " rumi- 
nans" psalmos sacros, Deum enixius obsecrans sanctamque eius 
genitricem ut pandere mihi dignarentur que dicta sunt. Prostraui 
me in orationibus ibique diu Deum oraui cum gemitibus, ut meis 
perplurimis delictis miseresceret et rem ostensam demonstraret. 
Surgens autem tacite ab oratione, | ecce pene“ quo steti apparuerunt? 
tres sacre uirgines, quarum’ una erat sublimior ceteris, crucem 
habens et librum in manibus, niueo splendore candidior et roseo 
flore uenustior. His perspectis cogitaui tacitus quod sancta Dei 
genitrix uirgo perpetua Maria potuisset esse quam cernebam. Tum 
illa eleuata manu consignauit me benedictione sancte crucis et 
euanuit. Ego autem oratione completa promisi Deo et sue sancte 
genitrici inibi oratorium edificari,? si mihi prosperam* Christus dare 
dignaret uitam. Vocaui dehinc ad me socios qui non longe erant a me, 
et omnia eis nuntiaui que uidi. Qui hec audientes gauisi sunt tripudio 
inedicibili." Eodem die precepi purgare? locum quem et propria 
signaui manu, eum Deo commendans; in quo post pauca tempora" 
ecclesiam erexi et consecraul. Postea uero in eodem loco maiora erexi 
arcisteria/? quia ualde dilexi habitationem propter demonstratam 
uisionem.”** 


* corr. Gi; demonstrata N * corr. Gt; relata N ^ penes N 


* corr. Gi; tempore N 


12 ° suppl. ed. 
* corr. Gi; apparunt N f que N £ corr. Gt; prospera N 
' arcisterna N 


Cf. Horace, Carmina, iii. 3. 4-5. 
Exod. 19: 3-14. 
Cf. Gen. 22: 45. 
The passive infinitive (edificari) is used mistakenly where the active form (edificare) is 
required. 

5! Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: "ineffabili . . . tripudio’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 230). 

5? The active infinitive (purgare) is used mistakenly where the passive form (purgari) is 
required. 

53 For Byrhtferth’s use of the word arcisterium, see VSO ii. 4 (above, p. 38 with n. 28). 
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are quite true, my lord.” And then I reflected in discreet silence on 
the things which he had seen, and I expelled from me all doubts of 
utter blindness—leaving “the wild south wind’’*’ and recollecting 
the vision which Moses had been found deserving to see on Mt 
Sion**—in case the Creator of all things might have deigned to 
reveal something secret even to this man. When morning came and 
dawn of the following day was breaking, I got up excitedly and set 
out barefoot with three friends to the place which Eoves had told me 
about. And when I was near it, I asked them to stay at a distance, 
until I could learn for certain what had been revealed to the servant 
and told to me by him; I cast my anxious gaze here and there, 
repeating” silently to myself the holy psalms, earnestly beseeching 
God and His Holy Mother that they might reveal to me what I had 
been told. I threw myself to the ground in prayer, and there I prayed 
to God for a long time with lamentation that He might have mercy 
on my many sins and show to me what had been revealed. As I got 
up silently from my prayers, suddenly three holy virgins appeared 
almost where I stood, of whom one was taller than the others, having 
a cross and a book in her hands, whiter than the brilliance of snow 
and more beautiful than a rose in bloom. Having observed them, I 
thought silently that the one at whom I was looking could be the 
holy Mother of God, Mary, the perpetual Virgin. Then with her 
hand raised she signed me with the blessing of the Holy Cross and 
vanished. I for my part, when my prayers were over, promised to 
God and His Holy Mother to build?" there an oratory, if Christ 
should deign to grant me a prosperous life. I thereupon called to my 
companions who were not far from me, and I reported to them all 
the things which I had seen. At hearing these things they were filled 
with inexpressible joy.” On that same day I ordered the place to be 
cleansed” and I blessed it with my own hand, committing it to God. 
After some small time I built there and consecrated a church. 
Subsequently I erected in the same place larger monastic buildings,” 
since I greatly loved the place because of the vision I had been 
vouchsafed.”** 


5 The exact date of the foundation of Evesham is unknown (both to us and to 
Byrthferth). However, it seems to have occurred before the death of King /Ethelred in 
704, but a few years after Ecgwine’s election to the bishopric of Worcester: see John of 
Worcester, Chronicon, s.a. 692 (JW ii. 156). No foundation charter, genuine or otherwise, 
survives. Note that the words 'ualde dilexi habitationem" are a reflex of Ps. 25(26): 8 
(‘Domine dilexi decorem domus tuae et locum habitationis gloriae tuae"). 
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13.^ Iam dilectio uestra? dulcibus hausit auribus” quomodo sanctus 
uir locum—quin immo’ magis Christus, qui effigiem sue genitricis 
inibi cernere” concessit!—elegit. Quid restat? Quid superest? Quid 
moramur? Cur non dicimus que restant? Nunc quid superest nisi (si 
absurdum non sit) ut benigna ingrediatur persona et edicat qualiter 
locum, postquam elegit, ditauit? EXPLICIT SECVNDA PARS. 


INCIPIT TERTIA (PARS)* 


1. DE EO QVOMODO ADQVISIVIT TERRENA LVCRA AD 
COENOBIVM A REGE ET ALIIS POTENTIBVS VIRIS). 
Beatissime dux Merciorum, adsta in consilio nostro et dic quae tua 
sunt et que rite a fidelibus adquisisti et Deo tuo medullitus contulisti! 

‘Ego’, inquit Ecguuinus, ‘cum maxime florerem et in magno 
mentis studio starem in diebus A‘delredi "regis Merciorum, coepi 
eum benigniter precari ut mihi concedere dignaretur antiquum 
cenobium quod Fledanburh? nuncupabatur. Quod satis mihi libenti 
animo concessit sub testimonio heroum, quoniam Dei amicus erat et 


13 ° N erroneously places here the rubric to iii. 1 ^ ymmo N 


^^ rubric transposed by ed. from ii. 13 


l ^ suppl. ed. 

55 Byrhtferth now addresses the monks of Evesham directly, as he does again at the very 
end of VSE. 

56 For the phrase hausit auribus, cf. Aldhelm, Enigmata, xc. 1 (‘totidem simul auribus 
hausi’) and C4V 1277 (‘sic felix auribus hausit’); it is ultimately from Vergil, Aeneid, iv. 359 
(‘uocemque his auribus hausi’). 

57 The active infinitive (cernere) is used mistakenly where the passive form (cerni) is 
required. 


3 ! The substance of Ecgwine’s monologue in part iii is Evesham's claim to the estates of 
its endowment; the antiquity (and veracity) of the claim is seemingly endorsed by being 
put into the mouth of Evesham’s founder. This device of using a patron saint, speaking 
propria persona in a hagiographical context, to lay claim to estates, is known elsewhere in 
Anglo-Latin texts of the eleventh century; Finberg (Early Charters of the West Midlands, 
pp. 201-6), for example, notes a similar testimony put into the mouth of Milburg, an 8th- 
c. abbess of Much Wenlock, in the Vita S. Milburgae attributed to Goscelin [BHL 5959]. 
In fact it is impossible to trace Evesham’s endowment to a time earlier than the roth-c. 
monastic reform: see Cox, "The vale estates of the church of Evesham’, pp. 25-6 et passim. 
Finally, note also that Byrhtferth’s account here spawned two spurious charters which 
(through the intermediary of Dominic) appear in later Evesham cartularies: S 1250 = BCS 
130, and S 1251 = BCS arr. 

? Byrhtferth twice tells us (Epil., iv. 6) that he was drawing on material which he had 
found in priscis chartulis. In some respects the wording of the document recorded here in 
part iii resembles the diplomatic of Anglo-Saxon charters (see below, p. 266 n. 55), and we 
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13. Now your good selves” have absorbed with your kind ears” how 
St Ecgwine chose the place—or rather Christ did, Who granted it to 
Ecgwine to see? the likeness of His Mother in that place! What 
remains? What is left over? Why do I delay? Why do I not tell the 
things which are left? What is now left except that the goodly person 
of St Ecgwine himself enter the story—if this is not inappropriate— 
and tell how he enriched the place after he had chosen it? HERE 
ENDS THE SECOND PART. 


PART THREE 


1. CONCERNING HOW ST ECGWINE ACQUIRED 
WORLDLY WEALTH FOR HIS MONASTERY FROM THE 
KING AND FROM OTHER POWERFUL MEN. O blessed leader 
of the Mercians [sci]. St Ecgwine], stand by me in counsel and tell 
those things which are your achievement and what you duly acquired 
from the faithful and bestowed with heartfelt affection on your God!' 

*When I was in my prime, in the days of /Ethelred, king of the 
Mercians’, said Ecgwine,? ‘and was occupied with a great project of 
personal ambition, I began kindly to beseech him that he deign to 
grant to me an ancient monastery which was called Fladbury. He 
granted this to me willingly enough in the presence of witnesses, 


may be justified in assuming that the material for this part was drawn from an allegedly 
‘ancient charter’. However, that charter need not have been earlier than Byrhtferth’s own 
time, inasmuch as Evesham was notorious for forging charters throughout its history: see 
Stenton, The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 11; Keynes, Diplomas, p. 6 n. 5; 
Hart, ECNENM, pp. 61—3; and Sayers, ‘ Original", cartulary and chronicle’, pp. 371-5. In 
any case, it is clear that Byrhtferth was paraphrasing, not quoting verbatim, for the entirety 
of part iii bears the imprint of his idiosyncratic Latin style. 

* There is a Worcester charter, which existed as a single sheet until the 18th c. (S 76 = 
BCS 76), recording a grant by King /Ethelred to Bishop Oftfor of Worcester of land at 
Fladbury for a monastery; the grant can be dated to the years 691 x 699. There is no 
independent evidence to suggest that /Ethelred acquired the land from his wife Osthryth. 
Oftfor was Ecgwine's predecessor in the see of Worcester (HBC, p. 223). As Oftfor's 
successor, Ecgwine will have ‘inherited’ the grant on behalf of the see. The estate was later 
leased, with reversion to Worcester, by Ealdred, a subregulus of the Hwicce, in the years 777 X 
781 (S 62 = BCS 238). On the endowment of Fladbury, see Sims-Williams, Religion and 
Literature, pp. 37-8, 92-3, 133 with n. 84; Hooke, The Anglo-Saxon Landscape, pp. 26-7, 84— 
5, 220-1; and id., Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter-Bounds, pp. 21-4. For the few remains 
of Anglo-Saxon date which have been discovered at Fladbury, see Bond, ‘Two recent Saxon 
discoveries’, with his map on p. 18. Byrhtferth’s statement raises the interesting question of 
whether he consulted documentary materials in the Worcester archive as he was composing 
his Vita S. Ecgwini (presumably at Evesham: see above, p. xxxix). 
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sue anime. Rex autem illam terram ex hereditate coniugis sue in 
possessionem accepit; quam ego post exigui temporis spatium’ 
Æðelheardo subregulo* (qui erat rex illius prouincie que Huuicces? 
dicitur) sponte dedi. Qui mihi alium benigno corde concessit 
cenobium quod Stratforda nuncupatur.* Interuallo facto modico, a 
predicti regis fratre onomate Osuuardo aliam terram cum ista 
adquisiui, id est uiginti mansas in loco qui dicitur et Tuuyforda.’ 


2. DE OBITV /EDELREDI REGIS, ET QVOD POST EVM 
COENRED REX REGNVM ET IMPERIVM DIGNITER 
SVSCEPERIT. Recedente^ igitur rege Æðelredo Merciorum ex 
huius uite regno,? successit in regno Cenred. Qui regna suscepit 
gloriose tenuitque rite, septus regali honore, populum regens inuicta 
uirtute; quem pertimuerunt undique barbare gentes. Hic ergo 
regnum sumens, contulit mihi—non solum pro affectu carnalis 
amicitie, uerum pro amore Dei—regali munere octuaginta (quat- 
tuor} mansas? in ambitu loci illius qui dicitur Æthomme, in ambabus 
partibus" illius fluminis quod nostrates uocitant Auene.!? Hec idcirco 


^ after spatium N adds predictum locum 


2 ^" recedente altered to decedente by a later hand in N * suppl. ed. * partybus N 


* There is an endorsement (preserved in two rrth-c. manuscripts), added to /Ethelred's 
original grant of Fladbury, recording the exchange between Ecgwine and /Ethelheard of 
Fladbury for Stratford (S 1252; the endorsement is ptd BCS 76). /Ethelheard was one of the 
four sons of Oshere, king of the Hwicce (see below, p. 256 n. 12); he appears as a witness to 
three charters (S 75 = BCS 77; S 53 = BCS 85; S 1177 = BCS 122), but his precise dates in 
the first part of the 8th c. are unknown (see HBC, pp. 11-12 and Sims-Williams, Religion 
and Literature, pp. 35-8). 

5 The Hwicce were a people of mixed Anglian and Saxon stock who inhabited what is 
now Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and part of Warwickshire from the end of the 6th c. 
onwards (see BEASE, p. 246). Their prouincia constituted a separate diocese with its 
episcopal see at Worcester (founded in 680). Perhaps as early as the time of Penda (first half 
of the 7th c.), and certainly by the time of Wulfhere (see Bede, HE iv. 13), the Hwicce were 
subject to Mercian overlordship, and hence their rulers came to be referred to as subreguli 
(as here in Byrhtferth); see Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 44—6, as well as the more 
detailed discussion by Sims-Williams, Religion and Literature, pp. 29-39. There are useful 
studies of the place-name evidence for early English settlement in this area by Smith, "The 
Hwicce’, and Hooke, The Anglo-Saxon Landscape, pp. 3-23. Byrhtferth refers to the 
prouincia of the Huuicces at VSO iv. 8 (above, p. 110). 

For the monastery at Stratford-on- Avon (Warwickshire), some ten miles up the river 
Avon from Evesham, see Sims-Williams, Religion and Literature, pp. 161—2; Hooke, The 
Anglo-Saxon Landscape, pp. 206—8; and id., Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter-Bounds, 
PP. 32-3. 

There is no independent evidence recording the grant by Osweard to Ecgwine of the 
estate at Twyford (but note that there are two r2th-c. copies of the bounds: S 1599). 
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because he was a friend of God and of his own soul. The king had 
acquired possession of that estate from the dowry of his wife; after a 
short space of time I willingly gave it to the sub-king /Ethelheard* 
(who was king of that region which is called the *Hwicce"?). With 
kindly intention /Ethelheard granted to me another monastery which 
is called Stratford.° A short time later, I acquired another estate with 
this one from Osweard, the brother of the aforementioned king, that 
is, twenty hides in the place called Twyford.’ 


2. CONCERNING THE DEATH OF KING AX THELRED, AND 
THE FACT THAT AFTER HIM CENRED SUCCEEDED 
WORTHILY TO THE KINGDOM AND THE THRONE. 
Accordingly, as /Ethelred, king of the Mercians, withdrew from the 
kingdom of this life," Cenred succeeded to the throne. He took over 
the kingdom honourably and duly held it, surrounded with royal 
splendour, ruling his people with unconquerable strength; barbarian 
peoples on all sides feared him. As he took over the kingdom, 
therefore, he granted to me by royal bequest—not only out of the 
warmth of his human friendship, but for his love of God—eighty- 
four hides’ in the vicinity of that place called /Ethomme, on both 
sides of the river which our people call the Avon.'? He did these 


Osweard's relationship to /Ethelred (or: /Ethelheard?) is known only from Byrhtferth 
(and the spurious charters which derive from him: see above, p. 252 n. 2). Searle 
(Onomasticon, p. 379) wrongly makes him Cenred's brother. Twyford (‘double ford") was 
located two miles upstream from Evesham on the river Avon, where there was an island 
reached from either shore by a ferry (Hooke, Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter-Bounds, 
pp. 408-17). 

8 /Ethelred abdicated in 704 (after some thirty years of rule) and withdrew to the 
monastery of Bardney (Lincs.), where he subsequently became abbot and remained until his 
death in 716: see Bede, HE v. 19, 24. (The heading of this chapter—De obitu Æðelredi 
regis—is thus in error.) Cenred ruled from 704 until he too abdicated in 709. 

? At this point the manuscript reads ‘eighty’ (octuaginta [sic]) hides; but, unless 
Byrhtferth’s arithmetic was faulty, the total of 20 + 80 + 8 + 8 yields not 120 (the sum 
of the total endowment: see below), but 116. It is more likely that the scribe of N omitted 
the word quattuor here, for in Dominic of Evesham (ed. Lapidge, ‘Dominic’, p. 86), 
Cenred’s grant is said to have been 84 mansae, not 8o. In other words, the testimony of 
Dominic suggests that the omission of quattuor is due to the scribe of N, and I have 
accordingly restored it to the text. 

10 Three charters survive which purport to record grants by King Cenred to Evesham (S 
78 = BCS 126; S 79 = BCS 124; S 80 = BCS 125), but all are evidently spurious. On the 
estates, see Hooke, Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter-Bounds, pp. 46-57 (with map on 
pp. 48-9, showing the bounds of S 80 = BCS 125), 377-83, 408-17, and esp. Cox, ‘The vale 
estates of the church of Evesham’. The phrase in ambabus partibus tllius fluminis refers to the 
location of Evesham within the ox-bow of the river Avon, with Bengeworth and Hampton 
lying across the river. 
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gessit quia erat religiosus rex et sagax actu, iustusque operibus atque 
amicus anime sue, sicut et pater eius''—et non tantum | pro se hoc 
fecit, uerum etiam pro omnibus successoribus suis qui regnaturi erant 
post eum. Ad hanc donationem filius Osheri regis, /Epelric^ nomine,” 
inclitus adolescens, paterna in piis actibus sequens deuote,” sed et 
Balthere reuerendus sacerdos, unanimiter concesserunt mihi octo 
mansas pro redemptione aeterna animarum suarum. Sic, propitiante 
Christo amminiculum, centum uiginti mansas Domino adquisiui pro 
liberatione salutis eterne et requie anime mee.” 


3. QVOMODO CVM REGIBVS ROMVLEE VRBIS ADIIT* 
MOENIA ET LIBERTATEM ADQVISIVIT LOCI. Eodem tem- 
pore rex famosissimus Merciorum’ mihique dilectissimus amicus 
Koenred, et Offa rex Orientalium Anglorum, cum suis ministris 
Rome ire disposuerunt." Qui propter amicitiam^ que inter nos 
chorusce flagrabat, me rogabant sollicite ut socius^ itineris et laboris 
esse deberem. Quod negotium libens feci, quia monasterium quod 
incepi aedificare iam potui consummari.^ Ea denique ratione cum 
ilis profectus sum, quia desideraui corde pleno opus illud in 


1 f£peluulf N 
3 "adit N t transposed by ed.; it follows Offa rex in N corr. Gt; amicitia N 


"^ corr. Gi; socios N 


!! Tt is not entirely clear who pater eius refers to, but the antecedent would seem to be 
JEthelred (cf. VSO ii. 2, where the scribe of N misread patruo in his exemplar as patri: 
above, p. 36). If so, Byrhtferth was mistaken, for Cenred was the nephew, not the son, of 
/Ethelred; see JW ii. 162 ('/Ethelredus, Cynredo suo fratrueli regnum dedit"). But Cenred 
was succeeded by Ceolred, who was /Ethelred's son: see JW ii. 166: ‘successit Kynredo in 
regnum Ceolred, filius /Ethelredi regis’. Cenred's father was in fact King Wulfhere of 
Mercia (658-75). 

12 The manuscript here reads /Epeluulf, a reading which is problematic in many respects. 
Oshere was ruler of the Hwicce in the late 7th and early 8th cc. (HBC, p. 11: he acceded 
after 693 and died before 716). Oshere had four sons, all of whom seem to have been 
regarded as subreguli: /Ethelheard (see above, n. 4), Æthelweard, /Ethelberht, and /Ethelric 
(see BCS 76, 77 and 85; see also S 1177, and discussion by Sims-Williams, Religion and 
Literature, pp. 35-6). But no son of Oshere named Æthelwulf is known. Dominic of 
Evesham (writing c.1r100), who based his own Vita S. Ecgmini closely on the text of 
Byrhtferth, records at this very same point that the grant was made not by /Ethelwulf but 
by /Ethelric: ‘huic donationi interfuit /Ethericus adolescens, inclitus regis Osheri filius? 
(Lapidge, ‘Dominic’, p. 86). It is probable, therefore, that Byrhtferth's text originally read 
"Epelric, and that the name was confused by the (exceedingly careless) scribe of N; for 
similar errors involving dithematic Anglo-Saxon names, see above, p. xcix. I have therefore 
emended the transmitted text so that the grant is made by /Ethelric rather than an unknown 
ZEthelwulf. 


13 Very little is known of Oshere’s devout achievements, but there is one surviving 
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things because he was a devout king and wise in his actions, just in his 
dealings and the friend of his own soul, as his father [sci/. /Ethelred?] 
had been!'—and he did this not only for himself, but also for all his 
successors who were to reign after him. To this bequest, one 
JEthelric," the son of King Oshere, an outstanding youth devoutly 
following his father's achievements in his own holy undertakings," as 
well as the holy priest Balthere,' spontaneously granted to me eight 
hides each for the eternal redemption of their souls. Thus, with 
Christ offering His assistance, I acquired for the Lord 120 hides for 
the freedom of eternal salvation and for the peace of my soul.” 


3. HOW HE WENT WITH THE KINGS TO THE RAMPARTS 
OF THE ROMULEAN CITY AND ACQUIRED THE LIBERTY 
FOR EVESHAM. At that time Cenred, the renowned king of the 
Mercians and my beloved friend, and Offa, king of the East Angles, 
decided to go to Rome together with their retinue." Because of the 
love which blazed brilliantly between us, they petitioned me earnestly 
that I should be a companion of their journey and travail. I gladly 
undertook this trip because I could then complete’ the monastery 
which I had begun to build. For that reason, therefore, I set out with 


charter issued by Oshere and his son /Ethelheard to Abbess Cuthswith for her church at 
Inkberrow (S 53 = BCS 85). The charter is datable to the years 693 x ?699. See Sims- 
Williams, *Cuthswith, seventh-century abbess of Inkberrow’, pp. 8-13, and id., Religion 
and Literature, pp. 191—3. 

14 *Balthere the priest? attests an arguably genuine grant of land at Wychbold by King 
/Ethelred to Worcester (S 75 = BCS 77). dated 692. His name is given there as Waldhere 
presbyter, rather than Balthere; but the confusion of capital B and W is not uncommon in 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. A further grant by Wealdhere to Evesham, dated 706 (S 1175 = 
BCS 118), is almost certainly spurious. 

5 If the manuscript readings of all these numerals in N are followed, there is clearly 
something wrong with Byrhtferth’s arithmetic: 20 hides from Osweard + 80 from Cenred 
+ 8 from /Ethelric + 8 from Balthere = 116, not 120. But, as I suggested earlier (n. 9), the 
error is almost certainly to be charged to the scribe of N, not to Byrhtferth. 

15 Byrthferth errs here: Offa was king of the East Saxons (orientalium Saxonum), not of 
the East Angles: see Bede, HE v. r9. 

U Byrhtferth has taken the report of the trip to Rome by Cenred and Offa from Bede, 
HE v. 19; Bede assigns it to the year 709. However, what Bede reports—which is 
suppressed by Byrhtferth—is that both Cenred and Offa took the monastic habit when 
they arrived in Rome, and both died there (a fact which is confirmed by the Liber 
pontificalis, ed. Mommsen, p. 225). In other words, Byrhtferth's report of the synod of 
Alcester, and of other events attendant upon Cenred's return to England, is pure fiction. 
Furthermore, Bede makes no mention anywhere in the HE of Ecgwine, and certainly not in 
connection with the journey of Cenred and Offa to Rome. 

5 The passive infinitive (consummari) is used mistakenly where the active form 
(consummare) is required. 
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testimonio sanctissimi pape liberum fieri," rege Koenredo donante. 
Cumque ad sancta limina apostolorum pretiosorum gaudentes et 
sospites uenissemus, a patre patrie satis comiter suscepti sumus, 
cunctam ei nostri laboris causam et peregrinationis propalantes. 
Explicitis deuotis orationibus, nosmetipsos sollicite commendauimus 
dignissimis apostolis, rogantes “inuentorem rutili luminis"? ut, 
eorum precibus placitis placatus, nos exiguos dignaretur expediri?! 
a peccatorum nexibus que pro nostra sepissime fragilitate contra- 
ximus. Adiunximus precibus donum terrenum Christo mitissimo 
uouentes: id est locus’ qui /Ethomme dictus est; dedimus liberum 
in conspectu Dei et sanctorum apostolorum. Suscepimus et inpres- 
sionem sigilli ipsius reuerentissimi pape; cuius benedictione firmati, 
cum tripudio sumus reuersi “non uerentes milia",? “quia nobiscum 
Deus".?* Felici deinde fortuna arridente? et saluatoris gratia con- 
cedente, propriis aruis redditi sumus, inmensas ei grates rependentes 
erectis digniter palmis ad aethera?*— quibus non obfuit nec contrarius 
Boreas’ nec ipse perpetuus humani generis inimicus. 


4. DE SYNODO QVAM’ CENRED PRECEPIT CONGREGARI 
IN CIVITATE QVE ALNE DICTA EST. Rex autem armipotens 
Koenred, ^^ postquam sospes ad suum regnum peruenit, sinodum 
iussit congregari in loco "celebri qui uocatur Alne,” ad quam idem 


* locum N ^ boreus N 


4 ^" corr. Gi; quamquam N * after Koenred N adds precepit 


19 The word /iberum is a technical term from Anglo-Saxon diplomatic, meaning ‘free 
from secular burdens’, such as taxation of various kinds, responsibility for providing 
hospitality for the king’s officers, and so on. The nature of this ‘liberty’ is often spelled out 
explicitly in Anglo-Saxon charters, as for example in a charter issued by Ceolwulf, king of 
Mercia, in 822 (S 186 = BCS 370) concerning a grant of land in Kent to Archbishop 
Wulfred: ‘ab omni grauitatibus magioribus minoriis notis ignotis undique liberata 
permaneat in aefum nisi is quattuor causis que nunc nominabo’, and the text goes on the 
specify military service, construction of bridges, construction of fortresses, or their 
demolition (trans. EHD i. 515). In Byrhtferth’s time land was granted ‘free’ with the 
exception of what were called the ‘common burdens’ {military service, bridgework, and 
fortress-work). The pioneering study of these ‘burdens’ was that of Stevenson, "Trinoda 
necessitas’, but see also Brooks, “The development of military obligations in eighth- and 
ninth-century England’, in his Communities and Warfare, pp. 32-47. 

2° Cf. Prudentius, Cathemerinon, v. 1: ‘inventor rutili, dux bone, luminis’; also quoted in 
VSO, Prol. (above, p. 4 with n. 9). 

?! The passive infinitive (expediri) is used mistakenly where the active form (expedire) is 
required. 

? Byrhtferth could have learned from (say) the Liber pontificalis that the pope at this 
time was Constantine (708—15). It was common at that time to seek papal endorsement in 
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them, since I wholeheartedly wished that undertaking to be free’? at 
King Cenred’s bequest and with the witness of his holiness the pope. 
And when we had arrived safe and sound at the holy thresholds of the 
precious apostles, we were received quite graciously by the pope as we 
explained to him the entire reason for our travail and pilgrimage. 
Having completed our holy prayers, we commended ourselves 
anxiously to the worthy apostles, beseeching the “Author of pure 
light”” that, having been appeased by the apostles’ pleasing prayers, 
He would deign to release”! us humble sinners from the bonds of the 
sins which we frequently committed because of our weakness. We 
added to our prayers an earthly donation, promising it to merciful 
Christ: that is, the place which is called Zthomme. We granted it free 
of all burdens in the sight of God and the holy apostles. We also 
received the impression of the holy pope’s seal;? strengthened by his 
blessing we returned home with jubilation, “not fearing the thou- 
sands"? because “God was with us".?* With good luck smiling? and 
the Saviour's grace permitting we returned to our own lands, 
repaying mighty thanks to Him with our palms raised worthily to 
the heavens: neither the contrary north wind nor the perpetual 
Enemy of humankind himself hindered us. 


4. CONCERNING THE SYNOD WHICH CENRED ORDERED 
'TO BE CONVENED IN THE TOWN WHICH IS CALLED 
ALCESTER. The valiant King Cenred," after he arrived safely back 
in his kingdom, ordered a synod to be convened in the well-known 
place which is called Alcester; the same king and all the leading men 
order to safeguard monastic rights (see Levison, England and the Continent, pp. 22-33). One 
need only think of the many trips to Rome made by Bishop Wilfrid, as reported by Bede 
(HE v. 19), and it is on such reports that Byrhtferth has modelled his account. Cf. the 
privilege for Malmesbury granted to Aldhelm by Pope Sergius (BCS 106), as well as the 


contemporary privilege by Pope Constantine for Woking and Bermondsey, discussed by 
Stenton, Preparatory to ‘Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 185-9. 


3 Cf. Ps. 3: 7, Acts 20: 24. %4 Tsa. 8: 10. 

?5 For this phrase, derived ultimately from Juvenal, see VSO i. 2 (above, p. 14 with 
n. 36). 

2 Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 1: ‘erectis ad aethera palmis immensas . . . impendere grates 


curavi’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 229). 

7 For the phrasing, cf. VSO iii. ro (above, p. 74): ‘rex autem armipotens Eadgar’; cf. also 
HR iv. 7, 10: 'armipotens rex Merciorum Burhred', ‘armipotens rex /Ethelred" (ed. Arnold, 
PP. 75, 78). 

?* Byrhtferth’s Alne is given as Alnecester in Dominic of Evesham (Lapidge, ‘Dominic’, 
p. 88); it is the modern Alcester (Warwickshire). Alcester was in Roman times a fortified 
town (Latin Alauna, hence its OE name ‘Alne’) which stood at the junction of two Roman 
roads, and hence would have been a convenient location for a synod. However, there is no 
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rex et omnes primates et duces," nobiles et ignobiles, conuenerunt. 
Adpropiauerunt undique prepotentes uiri, quia iussio regis urgebat: 
inter quos reuerentissimus ac omni laude dignissimus Wilfridus,? 
archipresbytes^?' Eborace ciuitatis, intererat. Sed et ille decus? 
Cantie ciuitatis Byrhtuualdus archiepiscopus" inuitatus aduenit. 
Cumque uenissemus et (in) seriem (ut mos est seniorum)? resedis- 
semus, iussit rex precones proclamare et silentium fieri; atqui, illis 
preconantibus, non ‘horrendus salpicum clangor nec musica sambu- 
corum’ audiebatur?*— sicuti princeps Chaldei regni fecit?/— sed erat 
“concilium’ iustorum"? et congregatio Christianorum. 


5. DE ALLOCVTIONE REGIS AD DVCES? ET AD 
POPVLVM. Surrexit post hec rex uenerandus, regali diademate 
ornatus sceptroque redimitus; qui omnibus congregatis populis sic 
clara uoce | affatus est: Gratias ago Deo, regi regum, qui cum 
paterna maiestate et communi flamine supera media inferna gubernat, 
et regit^ queque creata a semetipso, qui mihi terrenum contulit 


c 


archiptes N 7^ suppl. ed. * consilium N 


5 ° corr. Gi regat N 


evidence whatsoever that a synod was ever held at Alcester (and we know that Cenred never 
returned from Rome and that Wilfrid was dead before it allegedly took place: see below, 
n. 30). Cf. Cubitt, Anglo-Saxon Church Councils, p. 263. 


2 On Byrhtferth's terminology for Anglo-Saxon noblemen, see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 18 
with n. 54). 

3° Wilfrid, sometime abbot of Ripon, and bishop of York (664—678), Selsey (?681-?685), 
Leicester, and Hexham (706-10), was one of the most powerful and influential figures in 
7th-c. ecclesiastical politics in Northumbria. The events of his life are known from Bede 
(HE v. 19) and from the Vita S. Wilfridi [BHL 8889] of Stephen of Ripon, a close follower 
of the bishop. Early in his career, during the 650s, Wilfrid spent considerable time in Rome, 
and his training there, particularly in computus, was to prove decisive at the synod of 
Whitby in 664. He was expelled from the see of York in 678 by King Ecgfrith (with the 
collusion of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury), whereupon he travelled to Rome to 
appeal to Pope Agatho. Although the pope upheld Wilfrid’s claims, the king refused to 
reinstate him, and he was forced into exile in Sussex, where for a time he became bishop of 
Selsey. He was never able to recover the vast Northumbrian see which he had held before 
678, and in spite of machinations to establish a bishopric at Ripon, he was forced into exile 
in Mercia. In 703 Archbishop Berhtwald attempted to deprive him of episcopal authority, 
whence he appealed yet again to the pope. In 705 he was reconciled with Berhtwald, and 
was subsequently (re-)appointed to the bishopric of Hexham. He died a few years later, at 
Oundle, on 24 April 710. On his eventful career, see Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
pp. 135-9 and BEASE, pp. 474-6, as well as Kirby, ed., St Wilfrid at Hexham, and Kirby, 
‘Bede, Eddius Stephanus and the Life of Wilfrid’; on the date of his death— 710, and not, as 
usually stated, 709—see Levison, England and the Continent, pp. 278—9. Byrhtferth will 
have known Wilfrid’s career principally from Bede. 
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and ealdormen,? noble and ignoble alike, met there. Important men 
approached from everywhere, because the king’s command impelled 
them: among them was Wilfrid, most reverend and worthy of all 
praise, the archbishop?" of York.?? So too did the glory? of the town 
of Canterbury, Archbishop Berhtwald,* arrive as invited. And when 
we had arrived and had seated ourselves in order, as is the custom of 
senior bishops,? the king ordered the heralds to speak and silence to 
be maintained; and, what is more, with the heralds speaking there was 
not heard the ‘terrifying blast of battle-trumpets nor the noise of the 
salpinx — such as the leader of the Chaldean realm [i.e. Nebuchad- 
nezzar] created? —but rather it was a ‘council of the just? and an 
assembly of Christians. 


5. CONCERNING THE SPEECH OF THE KING TO THE 
EALDORMEN? AND THE PEOPLE. After this the venerable 
king rose, crowned with his royal diadem and adorned with the 
sceptre;*? he addressed all the assembled people in a clear voice as 
follows: “I give thanks to God, the King of kings, Who with paternal 
majesty and the universal spirit governs all things on high, in the 
middle and below, and Who rules all things created by Himself, Who 
granted to me this earthly kingdom and Who permitted me to leave 


3! The scribe of N (which here reads archiptes) has evidently mangled a word which he 
did not understand. I have emended the corrupt form to archipresbytes, a form which is 
attested in Bede, HE ii. 19 (see DMLBS, s.v.), and which is ultimately a calque on Greek 
apximpeaBurys, ‘chief priest’. Michael Winterbottom also suggests to me the possibility that 
the word in question might be archipolites, a rarer word which is, however, used by 
Fredegaud/Frithegod, Breutloquinm Vitae Wilfridi, 733 (describing Archbishop Theodore). 
In either case, Byrhtferth was simply using a fancy word to mean ‘archbishop’. 

32 Wilfrid was never in fact archbishop of York (the archbishopric of York dates from 735, 
twenty-five years after Wilfrid’s death). 

9 Byrhtferth thought (mistakenly) that decus was masc. (see above, p. lxi). 

? Berhtwald was archbishop of Canterbury, 693—731: see HBC, p. 213, and Brooks, 
Canterbury, pp. 76-80. 

35 The reference here is presumably to the order of bishops as they appear in witness-lists 
to charters of Byrhtferth’s own day (their seniority being determined by their date of 
consecration); see Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 156, 182, and tables 2-3, and id., Atlas, esp. tables 
LXa and LXb. 

36 Aldhelm, prDV c. 21: ‘licet horrendus salpicum clangor increpuerit et musica 
sambucorum armonia persultans insonuerit’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 252). 

37 Dan. 3: 5 (cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 21). 

38 Ps. r: s. 

? On the use of dux to render OE ealdormann, see VSO i. 4 (above, p. 18 with n. 54). 

* The diction here is characteristically Byrhtferthian: for regali diademate, see Enchir- 
idion, iv. 1 (‘suffultus . . . regali diademate": ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 202) and HR iii. 23 
(ed. Arnold, p. 57); for sceptro redimitus, cf. HR iv. 2 (ibid. p. 68). 
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regnum quique dedit mihi et regnum pro amore eius deserere et 
Romulee urbis moenia adire. Adnuntio uobis, popule fidelis, quia 
prospera nobiscum cuncta gesta sunt, et quod ad honorem saluatoris 
Domini nostri Iesu Christi dedimus locum qui Homme dicitur 
liberum pro sanitate nostra et redemptione anime omniumque 
successorum nostrorum qui post nos regnaturi sunt quique locum 
libenti protectione uoluerint defendere.” Precepit rex epistolam 
ostendere et legere;*! que ineffabiliter omnibus placuit populis; pro 
qua cuncti qui adfuere letanter benignissimo regi prospera huius uite 
et future poposcebant," gloriam et laudem atque honorem Deo 
dicentes qui eis tam sapientem concessit habere rectorem. Adiunxit 
deinde rector regni uerba uerbis," dixitque ad eos: “Placet nostrae 
potestati et consultum esse uidetur, ut locus quem Deo contuli sit 
liber in testimonio uestro." At illi omnes clamauerunt uoce clara et 
" dixerunt, “Pacto et uerbo parati sumus quicquid tue maiestati libet 
potenter exercere. 


6. DE EO QVOD BYRHTWALDVS ARCHIEPISCOPVS REDI- 
MITVM EDIDIT PRIVILEGIVM. Erat in illa synodo Byrhtuualdus, 
maximus pater patrie Cantuuariorumque gentis archiepiscopus. Cui 


rex precepit ut priuilegium componeret;* quod libentissime paruit; in 


quo “carmen et ue" 5 impressit —carmen benedictionis seruantibus, ue 


autem maledictionis non custodientibus, que in eo scripta sunt. His ita 
firmatis, iussit rex—cum consensu omnium primatum et nobilium" — 
ut reuerendus uir, ierarchus Northanhymbrorum, Wilfridus, impiger 
miles Domini, priuilegium et libros eiusdem monasterii ad locum 
pariter mecum deferret: quod libentissime fecit. Dum finem sumeret 
omnis contio sermonis, unusquisque cepit abire in locum suum. Nos 


t corr. Gi; exerce N 


*! For the practice of reading papal privileges publicly, see Fichtenau, ‘Bemerkungen 
zur rezitativischen Prosa des Hochmittelalters’, pp. 145-6. Note also Byrhtferth’s 
incorrect use of the active forms of the infinitives (where the passive forms ostendi and 
legi are required). 

4 The form poposcebant is a solecism (for poscebant), through confusion with redupli- 
cated preterite forms of the verb; but cf. VSO v. 3 (above, p. 152) where the correct 
imperfect poscebant is used, suggesting that the error here may be scribal rather than 
authorial. 

#8 Cf. VSO iv. 7: ‘tam humilem tamque sapientem habere (rectorem) (above, p. 108). 

“4 Note the double polyptoton (rector regni and uerba uerbis). 

55 On the basis of the papal endorsement, the archbishop now draws up a diploma stating 
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my kingdom for His love and to go to the ramparts of the Romulean 
city. I report to you, my faithful people, that things went well for us 
and that we granted the place called Home to the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, free of burdens for the sake of our well-being and for the 
redemption of our soul and the souls of all our successors who are to 
reign after us and who will wish to defend the place with ready 
protection." The king ordered the letter to be shown and read out.*! 
It pleased all the people inexpressibly; because of it all those who were 
present joyfully besought? the best things of this life and the next for 
their benevolent king, declaring glory and praise and honour to God 
Who granted it to them to have so wise a ruler. Then the ruler of the 
kingdom added some words to his previous words, "^ and said to them: 
“Tt is pleasing to my authority, and it seems to be agreed, that the 
place which I gave to God should be free in the presence of your 
witness." And they all shouted with a clear voice and said: “We are 
ready effectively to implement with our pledge and word whatever 
pleases your majesty." 


6. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT ARCHBISHOP BERHT- 
WALD PRODUCED A SPLENDID PRIVILEGE. In that synod 
was Berhtwald, the great father of his country and archbishop of the 
people of Kent. The king ordered him to draw up a privilege;? this 
he most willingly obeyed. In it he stamped the “canticles and 
woe""*6  *canticles of blessing” for those who preserved it, but the 
“woe of malediction” for those who did not heed the things which 
were written in it. When these things had been ratified, the king— 
with the agreement of all the leading nobles and ealdormen* — 
ordered that the bishop of the Northumbrians, the reverend Wilfrid, 
indefatigable soldier of Christ, take the privilege and deeds of this 
same monastery to the place in question, accompanied by me; which 
he did most willingly. As the entire meeting was reaching the end of 
the speeches, everyone began to depart for home. We, however, 
hastened to the monastery of Evesham, joyfully urging our steeds 


the king's grant of liberty free from secular burdens. For parallel situations in which the 
king orders the archbishop to draw up a charter, see Harmer, Writs, pp. 34-8; Keynes, 
Diplomas, pp. 19-20; and id., ‘Regenbald’, p. 186 n. 7. It is particularly in this (spurious) 
diploma of Berhtwald that we find the language of Anglo-Saxon diplomatic (see below, 
n. 55). 

* Ezek. 2: 9. 

? For Byrhtferth’s inconsistent terminology for Anglo-Saxon social ranks, see VSO i. 4 
(above, p. 18 with n. 54). 
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uero, ouanter calcaribus? stimulantes cornipedes,^ festinauimus ad 
locum. Erat enim illa dies celebris omnibus Christianis populis—id est 
sollempnitas Omnium Sanctorum" quando ad locum uenimus. 
Eodem die prephatus archiepiscopus consecrauit monasterium quod 
construxi ad laudem et gloriam nominis Domini Dei altissimi, et ad 
honorem sue precelse genitricis perpetue uirginis, atque in patrocinio 
omnium celestium uirtutum et omnium sanctorum qui de terris ad celi 
gaudia ascendere merebantur. 


7. QVOMODO BYRHTWALDVS ARCHIEPISCOPVS PRIVI- 
LEGIVM EDIDIT; ET QVOD WILFRIDVS ARCHIEPISCOPVS 
LOCVM CONSECRAVERIT; ET INSVPER BENEDICTIONEM 
ET MALEDICTIONEM A CHRISTO PETIERVNT. Omnibus 
secundum seriem ecclesiasticam" expletis, post perceptionem corporis 
et sanguinis Christi licentia leuite? populus accepta recessit. Archie- 
piscopus ad altare conuersus et ego, humilis Christi seruus, priuile- 
gium et libros ad centum uiginti’ mansas/?' dedimus Deo, quos in 
"altari posuimus,” dicentes pariter et orantes communiter: 


Gloriose Domine, qui in superis regnis regnas et terrestria potenter gubernas 
et omnes creaturas absque sudore mire creasti: conserua, quaesumus, omnes 
qui hunc locum defendere uoluerint et tueri. Precipimus enim | in nostri 
sanctissimi saluatoris nomine, ut neque regis fortis potentia neque iniqui 
ducis pertinacia neque astutia alicuius potentis? militis inferat fraudem uel 
angustiam aut diminuat ex eo quod contulimus; sed seruis Dei sit concessa in 


6 ^ compedes N 


c 


7 ° corr. Gi, aecclesiam N t afier uiginti N adds quattuor mansis N 


^ potentibus N 


48 Cf. Prudentius, Psychomachia, 253-4 (‘calcaribus urget/cornipedem’). 

* [t has previously been thought that the feast of All Saints was not celebrated earlier 
than c.800, the earliest attestations being the ‘Metrical Calendar of York’ and a letter of 
Alcuin to Archbishop Arno (see A. Wilmart, ‘Un témoin anglo-saxon du calendrier 
métrique d’York’, pp. 51-6). On such a dating, Byrhtferth would be guilty here of 
anachronism. But more recent research suggests that the feast of All Saints found its 
pretext with the rededication of the Pantheon by Pope Boniface IV in 609, and was being 
commemorated in the early 8th c., both in Bavaria and Northumbria. The Bavarian 
evidence is treated by Hammer, ‘“For All the Saints"; Northumbrian commemoration is 
attested by Acca, bishop of Hexham (710-31): see Lapidge, ‘Acca of Hexham and the origin 
of the Old English Martyrology', pp. 42-3. 

50 Tt is the deacon (leuita) who, at the end of the Mass, says ‘Ite missa est". 

5! Only a short time before (VSE iii. 2) Ecgwine, speaking propria persona, stated that he 
had acquired 120 hides for Evesham. The transmitted text here reads 124 (centum uiginti 
quattuor). Is Byrhtferth’s arithmetic at fault again, or has the scribe of N committed another 
error? On the assumption that the error is scribal, I have removed quattuor from the text; but 
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with our spurs. That day when we arrived at the place was 
renowned among all Christian peoples: it was All Saints? Day [1 
Nov.].? On that same day the aforementioned Archbishop Wilfrid 
consecrated the monastery which I had built to the praise and glory of 
the name of the Lord God on high, and to the honour of His exalted 
Mother, the perpetual Virgin, and in the protection of all the celestial 
powers and of all the saints who were found worthy to ascend from 
earth to the joys of heaven. 


7. HOW ARCHBISHOP BERHTWALD PRODUCED THE 
PRIVILEGE; AND THAT ARCHBISHOP WILFRID CONSE- 
CRATED THE PLACE; AND, MOREOVER, THAT THEY 
SOUGHT A BLESSING AND A CURSE FROM CHRIST. 
When all things had been done according to ecclesiastical ceremony, 
after receiving the body and blood of Christ the people departed, 
having been given permission by the deacon.” The archbishop, 
having turned towards the altar, and I, a humble servant of Christ, 
entrusted to God the privilege and the deeds for the 120 hides;>' we 
placed them in the altar,” saying together and praying as one: 


O glorious Lord, You Who reign in heavenly realms and govern earthly 
affairs mightily, and Who wondrously created all creatures without effort: 
protect, we beseech You, all those who should wish to defend and 
safeguard this place. For in the name of our most holy Saviour we 
command that neither the force of a mighty king nor the obduracy of an 
evil ealdorman nor the cunning of some powerful thegn perpetrate some 
fraud or indigence or diminish that which we have bestowed; but let this 
church be given in perpetual liberty to the servants of God, who seek with 


see below at VSE iv. s, where Ecgwine claims to have acquired 184 hides for his foundation. 
Given these discrepancies, it may be futile to attempt to harmonize the numbers. 

* Tt is of some liturgical interest to note that Anglo-Saxon altars were apparently 
provided with compartments in which valuable documents could be kept. Surviving 
examples of such altars, dating from the 6th c., are found in Rome at e.g. the church of 
SS. Cosma e Damiano; cf. discussion by Braun, Der christliche Altar, 1. 191-220 (discussion 
of what Braun calls the ‘Kastenaltar’). These ‘chest-altars’ were used to house church 
treasures and relics; in England they were apparently also used to house valuable charters. 
For written evidence of a monastery’s charters being kept in an altar, cf. S 1258 = BCS 291 
(a grant by Archbishop /Ethelheard, dated 798, of the minster of Cookham, Berkshire), 
where it is stated that /Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, ordered the charters pertaining to 
Cookham to be placed on the altar at Christ Church for safekeeping: ‘et cunctos libellos 
praememorati cenobii per uenerabilem uirum Cuthbertum archiepiscopum misit et super 
altare saluatoris pro perpetua sua salute poni praecepit’. On the formal act of placing a 
charter on the altar in post-Conquest times, see also Clanchy, From Memory to Written 
Record, pp. 256-7. 
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sempiternam libertatem, qui desiderant sereno corde Domino militari, sicuti 
sacra promulgant patris atque abbatis Benedicti decreta.” 


Adiunximus et maledictionem communiter, ita dicentes: 


Siquis (quod absit!) libertatem hanc infringere per suggestionem tetri 
demonis temptauerit, inflatus atque deceptus auaritie spiritu et diris 
stimulatus punctionibus Satane: sciat se eternaliter dampnatum cum Pilato’ 
et cum his qui crucifixerunt Dominum. Et cum clanguerit celestis tuba 
horribili sonitu, surgat ipse e profundis pelagi fluctibus tremebundus, iterum 
post iudicium generale submersurus faucibus teterrimi Orci strangulatus 
lugubriter beliabus?* catenis absque termino—nisi satisfactione ante finem 
sue uite emendauerit.*° 


8. DE EO QVOD POST MISSE’ PATRATIONEM VVLGVS?* 
AD PROPRIA REVERSVS EST; ILLI AVTEM SOLLEMPNEM 
DIEM HABVERVNT. His optabiliter explicitis et pontificalibus 
firmatis uexillis, diem sollempnem constituimus ob reuerentiam 
tante sollempnitatis que nos paterno atque materno more letifi- 
cauit—templi scilicet sanctificatione et Cunctorum Sanctorum sol- 
lempnitate.’ 

His dictis conticuit sanctus antistes. Nos uero adhuc eius gesta 
pangamus et aliqua allegorice que patrauit acta perscrutemus,” et 
mente sagaci? probemus, si potuerimus "eius facta spiritali sensu 


e 


corr. Gi; pylato N 


8 ^ missam N 


55 Byrhtferth is presumably referring to the prologus of RSB, addressed to ‘quisquis 
abrenuntians propriis uoluntatibus, Domino Christo ueri regi militaturus’; cf. c. 61 (‘quia in 
omni loco uni Domino seruitur, uni regi militatur’). 

55 The word beliabus is not apparently found elsewhere (it is not given in DMLBS), and 
is possibly a corrupt form of the adjective belualis, ‘brutish’, ‘bestial’, as Michael 
Winterbottom suggests to me. It seems more likely, however, that it derives from the 
Hebraicism belial, explained by Jerome as meaning ‘diabolus’ (Thiel, Grundlagen, p. 262), 
whence *belialibus would mean ‘devilish’, which is how I have translated it here. 

55 This malediction is simply a pastiche of the inflated sanctions which are common in 
toth-c. Anglo-Saxon charters. Note in particular the following parallels. For the phrase 
libertatem hanc infringere . . . temptauerit, S 879 = Burton 26 (‘si quis autem . . . infringere 
temptauerit quod absit’), S 419 = Shaftesbury 8 (‘si autem . . . aliquis diabolico inflatus 
spiritu hanc . . . breuiculam demere uel infringere temptauerit’), S 809 = St Augustine’s 
29 (‘hanc meam donationem infringere in aliquo temptauerit) and cf. also S 159, 560, 
561, 563, 564, 568, 570); for per suggestionem tetri demonis, cf. S 496 = Abingdon 36 
(maledicti serpentis suggestion), S 552 = Abingdon 44 (‘inter flammiuomas tetrorum 
demonum cateruas’), S 599 = Burton 16 (‘sit ipse grauibus per colla depressus catenis 
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cheerful resolve to serve the Lord as Christian soldiers, just as the holy 
decrees of our father, Abbot Benedict, require.” 


We jointly added an anathema, saying as follows: 


If through the instigation of the black demon someone, inspired and deceived 
by the spirit of greed and goaded by the deadly stings of Satan, should 
attempt (God forbid!) to infringe this liberty, let him know that he is damned 
eternally with Pontius Pilate and with those who crucified the Lord. And 
when the celestial horn shall have sounded with its terrible blast, may he rise 
trembling from the mighty depths of the sea, only to be swallowed once again 
after the Universal Judgement by the jaws of blackest Hell, strangled 
remorselessly by devilish?* chains without end—unless he should make 
satisfactory amends before the end of his life? 


8. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT AFTER THE CELE- 
BRATION OF MASS THE PEOPLE? RETURNED HOME; 
THE BISHOPS DECLARED IT A HOLIDAY. When these 
things had been accomplished to expectation and confirmed with 
episcopal authority, we declared the day a holiday out of respect for 
the great celebration which, being like a father and a mother to us, 
had brought us such joy—namely the consecration of the church and 
the feast of All Saints" 

Having said these things, the holy bishop fell silent. But let us 
record his accomplishments thus far and let us examine” allegorically 
certain things he did, and with shrewd intelligence?? let us see if we 


inter flammiuomas tetrorum demonum cateruas’); for inflatus atque deceptus auaritie 
spiritu, cf. S 277 = Shaftesbury 2 (‘tyrannica potestate inflatus et diabolica fraude 
deceptus), S 496 = Abingdon 36 (‘auaritie estibus inflatus), S 768 = Burton 23 (‘si 
quis uero filargyrie spiritu inflatus’); for sciat se eternaliter dampnatum cum Pilato, cf. S 355 
= Abingdon 18 (‘sit dampnatus atque sepultus . . . cum Iuda apostata atque Pilato’), S 1017 
= Burton 38 (‘cum Pilato et Iuda . . . eternaliter . . . trudatur) and S 928 = Burton 37 
(‘sciat se . . . periturum’); for et cum clanguerit celestis tuba, cf. S 419 = Shafiesbury 8 
(‘tuba perstrepente archangeli) S 928 = Burton 37 (‘classica clangente archangeli 
salpice’), and S 1206 = Selsey 16 (‘classica archangeli clangente buccina’); for submersus 
faucibus teterrimi Orci, c£. S 481, 483 = BCS 774 (‘demersum in eternis stigeis feruentis 
Orci’); and cf. also the wording of a line in the Aenigmata of Boniface, De uitiis 277: 
‘submersi faucibus Orci! (CCSL cxxxiii. 329). Wording very similar to the final clause— 
nisi satisfactione . . . emendauerit—is found in numerous charters: S 683, 688, 690, 696, 
698, 700, 702, 703, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 714, 716, etc. I am very grateful to Susan 
Kelly for help with this note. 

*6 For Byrhtferth’s persistent error in treating uulgus as masc., see above, p. lxii. 

57 The verb perscrutor is deponent, whence Byrhtferth's perscrutemus is an error for 
perscrutemur. 

55 For Byrhtferth's use of the phrase mente sagaci, see VSO iii. 7 (above, p. 66 with n. 61). 
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decorari:°’ quia sepe terrene actiones et similitudines perscrutate ad 
multorum proficiunt utilitatem. EXPLICIT TERTIA PARS. 


INCIPIT QVARTA (PARS)* 


1. DE EO QVOMODO ALLEGORICE DEVICIT DIABOLVM 
ET EIVS POTENTIAM, QVI PER NINIVEN^! CIVITATEM 
DEMONSTRATVR. Ninus ciuitatem aedificans, Babilonam’? nun- 
cupari fecit, sicut historia’ narrat. Que in longitudine et latitudine 
aequali mensura extendebatur, id est quater uicibus sedecim mili- 
aris cingebatur. Hunc calculum si in unum coagolaueris, fit 
sexagenarius et quaternarius:* tantus^ enim erat circuitus ciuitatis, 
quam predictus aedificabat Ninus. Qui elegit sibi basilicam in medio 
ciuitatis, conponens duces fortissimos in orientali plaga, in meridie, 
in occidentali et in septentrionali, dans unicuique binas uxores cum 
ancillulis suis. Quam innumerosus exercitus infra muros’ erat 
constitutus nemo potest explicari? quia infinitus fuit. In parte 


1 ^ suppl. ed. t after Niniuen N adds et * Babiloniam N 1 corr. Gi; 
hystoria N * tanta N ^ corr. Gi; muro N 


5° The passive infinitive (decorari) is used mistakenly where the active form (decorare) is 
required. 


4 ' Although the rubric here mentions Nineveh, the discussion in SE iv. 1 in fact 
concerns the city of Babylon rather than Nineveh. It is the mention of Ninus—who did 
found Nineveh, but who also, as is stated here, rebuilt Babylon—which triggers the 
association with Nineveh, inasmuch as Ninus was thought to be the eponymous founder of 
Nineveh, as Augustine states, quoting Justinus: *Ninus . . . conditor Niniuae ciuitatis 
magnae: cuius ciuitatis nomen ex illius nomine deriuatum est, ut a Nino Niniue uocaretur 
(De ciuitate Dei, xvi. 3 (CCSL xlviii. 502) ). 

? In the classical (and patristic) sources known to Byrhtferth, Babylona is the name of the 
city, Babylonia that of the country named after the city; hence the transmitted Babiloniam 
has been emended to Babilonam (giving Byrhtferth credit for knowledge of the ortho- 
graphical distinction). According to the biblical Apocalypse, Babylon was the epitome of 
wickedness (Rev. 17: 5), which is why it is chosen by Byrhtferth. 

3 There is some confusion here, which is explicable on the assumption that Byrhtferth 
read his source (Orosius) inattentively. Orosius (Historiae, ii. 2) states that Ninus reigned 
fifty-two years, and was then succeeded by his wife Semiramis, who founded Babylon so as 
to be the capital city of her realm: *medio imperio sui tempore Babylonam caput regni 
condidit (Historiae, ii. 3); but Byrhtferth can be forgiven for eliding Ninus and Semiramis, 
because Orosius subsequently states, ‘namque Babylonam a Nebrot gigante fundatam [Gen. 
to: 10-11], a Nino uel Samaramide reparatam’. 

* The measurements of Babylon as given by Byrhtferth are problematic. As far as the 
Latin West is concerned, the source of the measurements is Orosius, who states, ‘Ceterum 
ambitus eius quadringentis octoginta stadiis circumuenitur’ (Historiae, ii. 6). The figure of 
480 stadia presumably derives from the Greek historian Diodorus Siculus (Historiae, ii. 3. 
3), who states that the city of Nineveh was enclosed in a quadrangle of 150 by 9o stadia, 
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can embellish” his deeds with some spiritual meaning, for earthly 
accomplishments and analogies so examined are often of benefit to 
many people. HERE ENDS THE THIRD PART. 


PART FOUR 


1. CONCERNING HOW HE ALLEGORICALLY CON- 
QUERED THE DEVIL AND HIS MIGHT, WHO IS REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE CITY OF NINEVEH.! Ninus built a city and 
had it named Babylon,’ as history relates.? The city extended an equal 
distance in both length and width, that is, on each of its four sides it 
encompassed sixteen miles. If you multiply these numbers together, a 
sixty and a four result:* that was the perimeter of the city which the 
aforementioned Ninus built. He chose for himself a great hall in the 
centre of the city, stationing mighty leaders in the eastern, southern, 
western, and northern regions, and giving to each one two wives 
together with their slave-girls? No one can tell? what a countless 


making a circumference of 480 stadia (note that Diodorus’ figures pertain to Nineveh, not to 
Babylon, which according to him had a perimeter of 360 stadia: Historiae, ii. 7. 3). No 
ancient source, it would seem, gives these figures in miles. Where, then, did Byrhtferth 
derive his figure of 64 miles? Since a stadium was 1/8 mile, 480 stadia would be roughly 
equivalent to 60 miles: not precisely 64, as Byrhtferth has it, but close enough to encourage 
the suspicion that he made the calculation himself on the basis of what he read in Orosius. 

5 Byrhtferth’s ‘allegory’ is not precisely worked out. Presumably Ninus himself 
represents Satan (iv. 4); at each gate there are two leaders (thus a total of eight) who 
represent various opponents of Christ and Christianity: Pharisee and Saducee at the eastern 
gate (iv. 3); Sabellius and an unnamed colleague at the southern gate; Ebion and Cerintus at 
the western gate; and the unnamed seventh and eighth leaders at the northern gate. Each of 
these eight leaders has a wife (not two, as the phrase dans unicuique binas uxores would seem 
to imply: but perhaps the antecedent of unicuique is intended to be plaga), and those eight 
wives represent the eight deadly sins (eorum coniuges: octo principalia uitia dico: iv. 4). 
However, the names of the wives/deadly sins are not given consistently or correctly: at the 
eastern gate the two wives are Pride (Superbia) and Vainglory (Jnanis Gloria); at the 
southern gate are Anger (/ra) and Strife (Rixa); at the western gate the wives are named 
Sodom and Gomorra (iv. 1) and are said to be engaged in fornication and wantonness (iv. 
3); and at the northern gate the leaders—who are said to be sustained by Desire and 
Drunkenness (iv. 1)—have wives named Fornication (Fornicatio) and Filth (Zmmunditia). 
The eight wives’ names are therefore not equivalent to the eight deadly sins as set out by, 
say, Cassian in his fifth Conlatio, or by Aldhelm in his Carmen de uirginitate. There is a 
similar inconsistency in Byrhtferth's scheme with respect to the phases of life in which St 
Ecgwine is said to overcome the various duces: thus he allegorically overcomes two at the 
eastern gate in his adolescentia, and two more at the southern gate in his pueritia; but his 
activity at the western gate is said to take place ab adolescentia, and none is specified for the 
northern gate. This is merely to say that Byrhtferth's allegorical scheme is idiosyncratic and 
inconsistent throughout. 

5 The passive infinitive (explicari) is used mistakenly for the active form (explicare). 


fo. 31° 
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anathole’ (que est oriens) duo nefandi principes cum uxoribus et 
populis mansitabant. In mysimbri climate (quod! est meridies) bini 
duces cum uxoribus binis accumbebant. In disis loco (qui est 
occidens) complices duo manebant proceres—actu consimiles, 
facto pariles—quibus suppeditabant Sodoma et Gomorra, uxores" 
nequissime. In arctonis climate (quod' est septentrio) dominatum 
possidebant bini comites, quos fouebat exterius infelix Libido et 
interius maledicta Crapula. 


2. DE REGE INIQVO (QVI EST BEELZEBVB) ET DVCIBVS 
PERVERSIS: QVOS VICIT SANCTVS, CHRISTO IVVANTE. 
Rex autem, confidens in multitudine diuitiarum suarum—in curri- 
bus et in equis, in pharetris | et sagittis, in lanceis et scutis, in 
*ferocissimis barbarorum legionibus, in strofosis fraudibus balis- 
tarum, in spiculis et ferratis uenabulis"— nimis eleuatus est. Hic^ 
autem, instrumenta bellica armorum? arripiens, ducibus suis dis- 
tribuit; quos iussit inarmatos uiros (id est "beatos) perimere'? 
nolens^ penitus scire quod ipsi haberent regem atque rectorem— 
Dauid scilicet manu fortis," qui aedificauit ciuitatem Hierusalem," 
quique contriuit leonem et draconem," cui, ut uir desideriorum’ 
ait, ‘milia milium deseruiunt satis placido officio". Direxit rex 
prepotens (quem^ nunc appellauimus) hunc uirum—de quo nobis 
est sermo—ut uideret ciuitatem quam Ninus magna fortitudine 


£ que N ^ uxoris N ! que N 
2 ° his N t nollens N ^ corr. Gi; que N 


7 The four compass directions, given in Greek as Anatole-Dysis-Arctos-Mesembrion, 
spell out with their first letters the name ADAM. This anagram was frequently treated by 
patristic authors, beginning with Augustine, In Joannis euangelium, ix. 14, x. 12 (CCSL 
xxxvi. 98, 108), Enarrationes in psalmos [ps. xcv] (CCSL xxxix. 1352-3); see Cerbelaud, ‘Le 
nom d'Adam et les points cardinaux’. The anagram was subsequently discussed (among 
sources known to Byrhtferth) by Bede, Zn Genesim, ii (CCSL cxviiiA. 93) and Hrabanus 
Maurus, the twelfth poem of whose poems De laudibus sanctae crucis is devoted to De nomine 
Adam protoplasti (PL cvii. 195—8). Byrhtferth treats the anagram in detail in Enchiridion, iv. 
I (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 200, with commentary at pp. 342—3). For other treatments of 
the anagram in Anglo-Saxon sources, see Fórster, ‘Adams Erschaffung und Namengebung'. 

5 Aldhelm, prDV c. 11: ‘adversus ferocissimas barbarorum legiones, quae manipulatim 
tironum Christi testudinem strophosae fraudis ballista quatere non cessant, spiritalis 
armaturae spiculis et ferratis virtutum venabulis naviter certandum’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 240); 
cf. also VSE iv. ro (below, p. 292). 

? The phrase instrumenta bellica armorum is also from Aldhelm, prDV c. 11 (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 240). 

10 According to Isidore, Etymologiae, xviii. 1, Ninus was the originator of war in the 
world: ‘Primus bella intulit Ninus Assyriorum rex. Ipse enim finibus suis nequaquam 
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army was located within the walls, because it was infinite. In the area 
of Anatole’ (which is the east) dwelled two evil princes with their 
wives and retinue. In the region of Mesembrion (which is the south) 
were placed two chieftains with their two wives. In the place of Dysis 
(which is the west) there were two confederate leaders—similar in 
deed, equal in accomplishment—who were supported by Sodom and 
Gomorra, their foul wives. In the region of Arctos (which is the 
north) two earls held sway, who were sustained outwardly by 
unhappy Desire and inwardly by cursed Drunkenness. 


2. CONCERNING THE EVIL KING (WHO IS BEELZEBUB) 
AND HIS EVIL LEADERS: WHOM ST ECGWINE 
DEFEATED, WITH CHRIST'S SUPPORT. The king, trusting 
in the abundance of his resources—in chariots and horses, in quivers 
and arrows, in lances and shields, in the ‘ferocious legions of 
barbarians, in the perverse deceits of catapults, in darts and iron- 
tipped spears"— was supremely confident. For he, seizing this hostile 
apparatus of weaponry, distributed it to his captains; he ordered 
them to slaughter the unarmed men (that is, the blessed ones),? not 
wishing in any way to know that they had a king and ruler—who was 
in fact David ‘strong in hand," who built the city of Jerusalem"? and 
who destroyed the lion and dragon, and whom, as the ‘man of 
desires’ said, ‘thousands upon thousands serve in contented duty."? 
The mighty king, whom I have just now named [scil. David] 
despatched this man, who is the subject of my narrative [scil. St 
Ecgwine], so that he might inspect the city which Ninus had 
contentus, humanae societatis foedus inrumpens exercitus ducere, aliena uastare, liberos 
populos aut trucidare aut subicere coepit . . .’. 

! The phrase manu fortis is biblical (Exod. 13: 3, 9, 14, 16; Deut. 5: 15, 6: 21, 7: 8; 3 Kgs. 
(1 Kgs.) 8: 41, etc.), but it is not apparently applied to David. For the interpretation of 
Hebrew Dauid as manu fortis, as explained (e.g.) in Jerome's Commentarius in Isaiam, see 
Thiel, Grundlagen, p. 286. 

7 Cf. 2 Kgs. (2 Sam.) 5: 5 (but David did not build Jerusalem). 

P David destroys the lion and dragon: cf. 1 Kgs. (1 Sam.) 17: 36-7 (lion and bear). 

14 Daniel is the uir desideriorum (Dan. 9: 23); this is the etymology of the Hebrew name 
Daniel as given by Jerome (Epistulae, xlvii. 2: CSEL liv. 346); see also Isidore, Etymologiae, 
vii. 8. 9, and Thiel, Grundlagen, p. 286. 

5 The quotation is from Dan. 7: ro. However, Byrhtferth's quotation differs signifi- 
cantly from the Vulgate reading (‘milia milium ministrabant ei), and more closely 
resembles the Vetus Latina, which Sabatier (citing texts of Cyprian and Lucifer of Cagliari) 
gives as ‘millia millium seruiebant ei’. But even closer to what Byrhtferth quotes is a version 
of the verse cited by Augustine, De trinitate, ii. 18: ‘mille milia deseruiebant ei! (CCSL 1. 


124). The De trinitate is a text which Byrhtferth knew well, and it is more likely that he 
derived the present quotation from Augustine than from a text of the Vetus Latina. 
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erexit, ut probari' ualeret si contra eum dimicare potuisset. 


Cumque iussionem imperatoris sui agere studeret et in diuersorio 
fuisset, remisit post eum agmen copiosum armatum mirifice, crucis 
uexillo signatum honorifice—non timidorum militum more pigriter 
arma gestantes nec muliebriter metuentes," sed in rege superno 
spem firmam habentes. Quos cum ad se uenire conspexisset, 
repletus ineffabili tripudio? dixit: ‘Gaudeat mecum tellus tantis 
illustrata fulgoribus; exultet celum tantis agminibus decoratum,” 
cum quibus ualeam inextinguibilis esse uictor, arma mecum Daui- 
tica atque apostolica habendo" 


3. DE INTROITV IPSIVS IN CIVITATEM.^ At ille intro in 
ciuitatem ingressus, omnis legio commota est: murmurant principes, 
turbantur uxores, omnisque populus fremit. Insurrexerunt satellites; 
‘uideruntque eum et conturbati sunt? commoti sunt, quoniam 
‘timor apprehendit eos’. Defendit enim se pius dux noster a dextris 
et a sinistris," securus pedem extendens, inimicos uibranti gladio? 
perterrens, quos expulsit procul collata potestate. 

Intrauit in portam Eoe’ partis in qua duces residebant bini—id 
est Phariseus et Saduceus?— quorum unus uelut cremium erat 
caccabatus,’ iniquis se actibus commaculando ut Dulcitius; alter 
uero, eliminatus a consortio bonorum, tam uacuus extitit a pio opere 
sicut erat a religione. Prioris principis uxorem cernens iste prepotens 
in adolescentia sua, despexit et cum Ioseph irrisit: id est, 


7 decorata N 


t corr. Winterbottom, eoy N * caccabat N 


3 ^" ciuitate N 

15 The passive infinitive (probari) is used mistakenly for the active form (probare), 
assuming that the subject of ualeret is St Ecgwine, and that the verb is not being used 
impersonally. 

17 This sentence is modelled on Aldhelm, prDV c. r1: ‘more militum horrorem belli . . . 
muliebriter metuentium’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 240). 

35 The phrase ineffabili tripudio is from Aldhelm, prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 230). 

' Mark 6: 50. 

Cf. Ps. 47 (48): 7 ('timor apprehendit eos’). 

?! Cf. VSO v. 5 (above, p. 156 with n. 55). 

Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, ix. 769 (‘uibranti gladio"), a phrase used elsewhere by Byrhtferth at 
VSO i. 1 and VSE i. ro (above, pp. 10, 224). 

23 For the Pharisees and Saducees, cf. Matt. 3: 7, 16: 1-2. Although the Pharisees and 
Sadducees are lumped together in the gospels as opponents of Christ, they were in fact 
quite distinct sects. The Pharisees were in origin a popular sect characterized by a zeal for 
legal debate and interpretation of the law (both written and oral Torah), hence on following 
traditions of the elders, implying a movement towards communal devotion independent of 
the Temple. The Sadducees, on the other hand, as ‘Zadokites’ or descendants of the 
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constructed with mighty effort, so that he could establish! whether 
he would be able to wage war with him. And when Ecgwine had set 
out to obey the command of his leader and was lodged at an inn, the 
king sent after him a large army marvellously equipped, gloriously 
emblazoned with the sign of the Cross—an army not bearing their 
weapons sluggishly in the manner of timid soldiers, nor taking fright 
womanishly," but having steadfast hope in the Heavenly King. When 
Ecgwine saw them coming towards him, he was filled with inexpres- 
sible joy," and said: ‘Let the earth, illumined by such great brilliance, 
rejoice with me; let the sky exult, embellished by these great throngs, 
with whose support I can become the unconquerable champion, 
having Davidic and apostolic weapons [sci/. the psalter and the 
gospels] on my side!’ 


3. ON ST ECGWINE’S ENTRY INTO THE CITY. But as soon 
as Ecgwine has entered into the city, the entire enemy army is in an 
uproar: the chieftains are muttering, their wives are agitated, the 
entire populace is growling. The leaders rose up; ‘they saw him 
[Ecgwine] and were shaken’; they were unsettled, because ‘fear 
seized them’.”? Our saintly leader defended himself from the right 
and left,”' confidently advancing on foot, terrifying the enemies with 
his gleaming sword;” he drove them, in all their assembled might, far 
off. 

St Ecgwine entered the gate of the eastern part in which two 
leaders dwelled—that is the Pharisee and the Saducee”’—of whom 
one was as sooty as firewood, besmirching himself with evil deeds like 
Dulcitius;^ but the other, banished from the company of good men, 
was as devoid of holy works as he was of religion. This mighty 
Ecgwine, noting already in his adolescence the wife of the first leader, 
scorned her despite his youth and, like Joseph, ridiculed her.” That is 


original high priest who controlled the Temple, were committed to the preservation of 
written Law. As a sect, the Sadducees disappeared soon after the destruction of the Temple 
in AD 70. See Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, trans. 
Vermes et al., ii. 381—403 (Pharisees), 404-14 (Sadducees). 

? The story of Dulcitius (an agent of the emperor Diocletian who attempted to rape 
three Christian virgins in his custody but who, blinded by his own lust, attacked some 
blackened pots and pans and became blackened himself) is told in the Passio S. Anastasiae 
(BHL 401; ed. Delehaye, Etude sur le légendier romain, pp. 236-49), and again by Aldhelm, 
prDV c. 5o, drawing on the Passio S. Anastasiae. Aldhelm was presumably Byrhtferth’s 
immediate source, but the Passio S. Anastasiae was available in at least one legendary which 
circulated in late Anglo-Saxon England: see Jackson and Lapidge, "The contents of the 
Cotton-Corpus legendary’, p. 143 (no. 155). ?^ Gen. 39: 4-10. 
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exsuperauit Superbiam, et Inanem Gloriam quam alter dux "conduxit 
sibi in uxorem. 

Quibus peremptis, introiuit ad portam meridianam in qua residebat 
dux Sabellius,'^ redimitus lauro—sed non recte,” quoniam stipatus 
iniquo consilio erat et mendacio et periurio. Alter uero tam plenus erat 
uitiis sicut Pharao diuitiis.” Vxores autem eorum ab omnibus priuate 
erant bonitatibus, quarum una appellebatur Ira, altera Rixa. Hos et has 
pariter inueniens iste in pueritia sua, depulit sua tota uirtute, et 
extento arcu toxicato^? uulnerauit et dimisit sauciatos iacere. 

Cumque ad portam’ occidentalem" ueniret, et gazas illorum ducum 
uideret —Chebionis et Cherinti?— et calamitates perspiceret et for- 
nicationem et libidinem uxorum eorum, anxius est mente factus et 
turbulentus corde. Quos et quas?? dire arguit terribilique redargu- 
tione pressit: commotus atque consternatus animo uiros conculcauit 
pede, despiciens ut Dauid Nabal;! has denique malitiosas sanctus 
exsuperauit postquam ab adolescentia | sua bonis et emeritis actibus 
se subdidit.* 

Exsuperatis bis ternis principibus cum suis pessimis coniugibus, 
consulte reuersus est ad septimum ducem et octauum, qui in 
septentrione regnum tenuerunt nefandissimum.? Qui considentes 
in Boreo uento, proiecti sunt Dauitico lapillo et Golie occisi gladio.** 
Videntes hec amborum coniuges, crinibus solutis, sinibus apertis, 
nudis plantis ceciderunt ad pedes uiri. Quarum nomina dum requir- 
eret, una se dixit esse uocitatam Fornicationem; altera Immunditiam 
semetipsam nuncupauit. 


4. DE VICTORIA EIVS: QVOMODO EXSVPERAVIT OCTO 
VITIA ET PRINCIPEM ILLORVM, VIRTUTIBVS POLLENS. 
Deinde cum bis binas partes illius ciuitatis exsuperasset, et bis 


4 recto N € partem N f occidentalis N * corr. Gt, suddidit N 


26 Sabellius was an early 3rd-c. theologian (about whom very little is known), author of 
the heresy known as monarchianism; Byrhtferth probably derived his notice of Sabellius 
from either Eusebius, HE vii. 6. 1, in the translation of Rufinus (ed. Mommsen, p. 643), or 
from Augustine, De ciuitate Dei, x. 24 (CCSL xlvii. 297). 

2? The second leader of the southern gate is not named. 

?5 With the arcus toxicatus, cf. the sagittae toxicatae of VSO iv. 18 (above, p. 140), and the 
pharetrae toxicatae of VSO v. 4 (above, p. 154). 

? Cerinthus was of Egyptian origin and was a traditional opponent of the teaching of St 
John. He is not mentioned in the Bible and is now known principally through the (Greek) 
writings of Epiphanius and Hippolytus. Byrhtferth could have known of him from 
Eusebius, HE iii. 28, iv. 14, in the Latin translation of Rufinus (ed. Mommsen, pp. 259, 
335). The Ebionites were a sect of heretics who argued that Christ was a mere man. Later 
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to say, he conquered Pride; and he also conquered Vainglory, which 
the other leader had taken as wife. 

When he had destroyed these, Ecgwine entered the southern gate, 
in which the leader Sabellius?? resided, adorned with the laurel—but 
not rightly, because he was full of evil counsel and lies and perjury. 
The other leader at that gate was as full of vice as Pharaoh was of 
riches." Their wives were devoid of all good works: one of them was 
named Anger, the other Strife. St Ecgwine, encountering these men 
and women, repulsed them while still in his youth with all his might, 
and, with his bow drawn, wounded them with poisoned arrows” and 
left them lying mortally afflicted. 

And when he came to the western gate, and had seen the treasuries 
of those leaders (Ebion and Cerinthus)” and had viewed their 
mischief and the fornication and wantonness of their wives, he was 
troubled in spirit and disturbed at heart. He censured these men and 
women”? vigorously and overwhelmed them with terrible reproof: 
aroused and alarmed in spirit he trampled the men underfoot, 
despising them as David did Nabal?! in due course the saint 
conquered the wicked women after he had subdued himself with 
good and worthy deeds from his adolescence onwards. 

Having thus conquered six leaders with their foul wives, he turned 
deliberately to the seventh chieftain and the eighth, who had their evil 
realm in the north.?? Holding court in the region of Boreas, the north 
wind, they were cast down with the pebble of David and killed with 
the sword of Goliath.” Their wives, seeing these things, fell at the 
feet of the saint with their hair dishevelled, their breasts exposed and 
their feet bare. When he asked their names, one said that she was 
called Fornication; the other named herself as Filth. 


4. CONCERNING HIS VICTORY: HOW, PREVAILING WITH 
FORCE, HE CONQUERED THE EIGHT VICES AND THEIR 
LEADER. Then when he had conquered the four areas of that city, 


writers such as Tertullian derived the sect from an eponymously named Ebion, who was 
said to have been a pupil of Cerinthus. It is likely, however, that Byrhtferth derived his 
knowledge of these heretics from Jerome, Epistulae, cxii. 13: ‘in Cerinthi et Hebionis 
heresim delabimur, qui credentes in Christo propter hoc solum a parentibus anathematizati 
sunt, quod legis caerimonias Christi euangelio miscuerunt et sic noua confessi sunt, ut 
uetera amitterent’ (CSEL lv. 381). 

3? For the phrase quos et quas (picking up hos et has in the previous paragraph), cf. VSO 
iv. 7 (above, p. 106). 31 rp Kgs. (1 Sam.) 25: 3-38. 

3? Again, the duces of the northern gate are not named. 

55 í Kgs. (1 Sam.) r7: 3-51. 
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quaternos duces bisque ternas et binas opprimeret eorum coniuges 
(octo principalia uitia dico), ascendit in ciuitatem quo rex residebat, 
habens cum eo rationem. Ille erat plenus superbia Babiloniaca; iste 
humilitatis uictoriam pro armis gerebat. Ille uero de uitio inanis glorie 
superbe se exaltabat; iste de bonitate Domini sperabat. Ille inuidia 
plenus mortem "intulit mundo; iste quibus potuit—et ante iuuentutis 
tempus^ et post—semper uite aeterne gloriam predicauit. Ille ira et 
omnibus uitiis repletus, omnes ad precipitium aeterne dampnationis 
pertraxit; iste cunctos ad gloriam superne gratie prouocauit, osten- 
dens eis uitia respuere et uitam querere eternam. Bellicosus mille- 
formis, perspiciens fortitudinem sancti presulis, magnopere 
indignatus est quod eius insidias intelligere posset. Volens eum 
capere sagena sua, ampullas suas adimplens aceto satis amaro 
propinatus est; cuius poculum spreuit potenter. Iratus atque irritatus 
Beemoth, dux omnis malitie et nequitie, suos complices adsociauit, 
inter quos Cerethi et Phelethi? insanire uisi sunt. Quos omnes uicit 
pater uictoria, Christi fretus diuino suffragio. Superato inimico et 
ciuitate destructa et complicibus^ usque ad internicionem perductis, 
quomodo uir Dei tamquam miles emeritus ex hac uita subleuatus sit, 
replicemus. 


5. DE OBITV VIRI DEI ET DE AMMONITIONE EIVS. 
Cumque pretiosus sacerdos Ecguuinus et abbas monasterii quod 
dicitur Eoueshamm (ad quod centum octoginta quattuor mansas*° 
in ambitu illius loci adquisiuit, absque aliis uillis quam plurimis) ad 
cigneam caniciem*’ perductus fuisset et ‘manipulos in segetes"? 
perduxisset, festinauit quantocius in tabernaculum domus Dei ascen- 
dere, quo triumphum percepturus esset supernum. Languore cor- 
reptus,^ cepit per singulos soles se expiari^? a delictis, cuncta’ que sua 


b 


4 ° tempore N corr. Gi; complices N 


5 ^ correpto N ^ cunctaque N 


?* For the description of Satan as milleformis, cf. VSO iii. 20 (above, p. 94 n. 186, where 
it is suggested that Byrhtferth derived the adjective from either Prudentius or Augustine). 

35 The Cerethi and Phelethi are tribes, usually mentioned together, who accompany Joab 
on an expedition against Seba (2 Kgs. 20: 7), or Sadoc and Nathan in accompanying 
Solomon (3 Kgs. (1 Kgs.) 1: 38, 44). Byrhtferth refers to them again in VSO v. 4 (see above, 
p. 154 with n. 42). Their association here with Satan, as in VSO v. 4, derives from Aldhelm, 
prDV c. 12: ‘primitus, ut dixi, principalium bis quaternos vitiorum duces, quibus Cerethi 
criminum et Felethi facinorum cum horrendo belli apparatu mancipantur! (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 240). In VSE iv. 11 (below, n. 111) the Cerethi and Phelethi are listed (incongruously) as 
comrades of King Edgar against the forces of evil. 
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and had overthrown the twice-four leaders and their twice-three- 
plus-two wives—I mean the eight principal vices—he ascended in the 
city to where the king resided, having business to settle with him. 
The king was full of Babylonian pride; the saint bore the garland of 
humility in lieu of weapons. The king was haughtily flattering himself 
with the vice of vainglory; the saint was trusting in the Lord’s 
goodness. The king, bursting with envy, brought death into the 
world; the saint continually preached the glory of eternal life to 
whomever he could, both before the time of his manhood and 
afterwards. The king, stuffed with anger and all the sins, drew all 
mankind to the precipice of eternal damnation; the saint called them 
all to the glory of heavenly grace, showing them how to reject sins and 
how to seek eternal life. The warlike shape-shifter,* perceiving the 
courage of the holy bishop, was indignant that he could recognize his 
snares. Wishing to catch Ecgwine in his fishing-net, he filled his 
goblet with very bitter vinegar and offered him a drink; Ecgwine 
vigorously rejected his cup. Behemoth, the master of all malice and 
wickedness, becoming angry and enraged, called up his associates, 
amongst whom the Cerethi and Phelethi?? were seen to rave. Ecgwine 
overcame them all victoriously, sustained by the divine assistance of 
Christ. Now that the Enemy has been conquered and the city 
destroyed and the accomplices brought to destruction, let us report 
how the man of God, like a veteran soldier, was taken from this life. 


. CONCERNING THE DEATH OF THE MAN OF GOD 
5 , 
AND HIS DEATHBED SPEECH. And when the estimable priest 
Ecgwine, abbot of the monastery which is called Evesham (for which 
he had acquired 184 hides?? in the vicinity of that place, not counting 
numerous other estates), had arrived at swan-white old age?” and had 
‘brought in his sheaves’, he hastened quickly to ascend to the 
tabernacle of the house of God, where he was to receive his heavenly 
reward. Seized with illness, he began day by day to atone? for his 

55 Ecgwine has now mysteriously acquired 184 hides for Evesham; cf. VSE iii. 2 (above, 
p. 256), where he claimed to have acquired 120 hides, and VSE iii. 7 (above, p. 264), where 
the number is given as 124. Should the present numeral, and that in iii. 7, both be emended 
to 120? Or is Byrhtferth trying to make some point about Ecgwine's continuing acquisitions 
by increasing the number each time he gives it? 

7 A favourite Byrhtferthian phrase: cf. VSO v. 5 (above, p. 156), VSE i. 6 (above, 
p. 216). 

38 Cf. Gen. 41: 47 and cf. VSO ii. 7 (above p. 46, n. 64). 


?? The passive infinitive (expiari) is used mistakenly where the active form (expiare) is 
required. 
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erant pauperibus erogans et omnia bene dispensans. Fratres, quos 
dulci alloquio enutriuit et paterno more fouit, precepit ad se uenire; 
quibus sic allocutus est, dicens: ‘Reuerentissimi fratres et dilectissimi 
filii, rogo uos et obsecro ut seruare Dei mandata studeatis; et uotum 
quod illi spopondistis reddere satagite, quia scriptum est: *Vouete et 
reddite Domino Deo uestro." “Pacem et sanctimoniam sequimini," 
ut ait apostolus, “sine qua nemo uidebit Deum.” "!! " Accepit deinde 
uiuificum uiaticum Dominici corporis et sanguinis communionem; et 
(sey signauit uexillo gloriose crucis; et benedixit filios suos; et, 
expletis diebus sui certaminis, pius defensor ecclesie plenus 
dierum?" migrauit ad Dominum tertia Kalendis Ianuarii, sanctorum 
patrum uiam secutus.? Qui pro felicibus | meritis celica ascendit 
regna letus. 

Dominus lesus octaua Kalendis lanuarii erat natus in terris; 
Ecguuinus sanctus presul tertia Kalendis eiusdem mensis perducitur 
celis. Senarius numerus perfectus est, quia eodem die formauit 
protoplastum, in quo et istum transmisit ad celi gaudium. Si diuiseris 
hunc calculum (quem quidam ‘rithmum’, nonnulli ‘laterculum’ 
dicunt)? inuenies fructum opimum et ‘opipare’, quod nos ‘splen- 
dide’ dicere possumus, (decoratum). Si unum detraxeris, significat 
unitatem que est in Deo (quia unus est Deus)," duo que secuntur, 
dilectionem Dei et proximi; tres quoque fidem, spem et caritatem 
congruenter demonstrant." Dominus quidem lesus ante sex dies 
natus est in aruis; iste post sex dies perductus est ad astrigena regna 
glorie celestis prestante gratia saluatoris nostri, qui cum patre 


d 


* suppl. Winterbottom suppl. ed. 

4 Ps, 75 (76): 12. ^! Hebr. 12: 14. 

4 The words plenus dierum are a common biblical phrase: Gen. 25: 8, 35: 29, 1 Chr. 23: 
1, 2 Chr. 24: 15, Job 42: 16, etc. 

5 John of Worcester, Chronicon, s.a. (JW ii. 174), gives the year of Ecgwine’s death as 
717, but it is not known whence he derived this information. 

** The following arithmological digression is entirely characteristic of Byrhtferth. The 
day of Christ’s birth (Christmas), the eighth kalends of January, is separated by six days 
(counting the eighth kalends themselves) from the day of Ecgwine’s death on the third 
kalends. The number six has important arithmological significance, as Byrhtferth explains 
in his Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 204-6), basing himself on Bede, De 
temporum ratione, c. 39 (CCSL cxxiiiB. 402-4), who in turn was quoting Augustine: ‘Senarii 
igitur numerus . . . ut Aurelius Augustinus ait, propterea perfectus dicitur, quia partibus 
suis completur’ (cf. De trinitate, iv. 4: CCSL 1. 169). On the sixth day God created man, as 
Byrhtferth states: ‘sexta die factus est homo ad imaginem Dei’ (Enchiridion, iv. 1, ed. Baker 
and Lapidge, p. 206). 

^5 Cf. Enchiridion, i. 1: ‘Compotus, Grece ciclus aut rithmus, secundum Egiptios 
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trespasses, giving all his possessions to the poor and putting every- 
thing in order. He ordered the monks, whom he nourished with 
kindly conversation and cared for in a fatherly manner, to come to 
him; he addressed them as follows, saying: ‘Venerable brothers, 
beloved sons, I ask and beseech that you seek to keep God's 
commandments; and take care to fulfil the promise which you 
made to Him, for it is written, *Vow ye, and pay to the Lord your 
God."^? “Follow peace and holiness”, as the apostle says, “without 
which no man shall see God.” ’*' He then took the life-giving Host of 
our Lord’s body and the communion of His blood; and he signed 
himself with the sign of the glorious Cross; and gave the blessing to 
his sons; and, having completed the days of his struggle, the holy 
defender of the Church went ‘full of days” to the Lord on the third 
kalends of January [30 December], following the path of the holy 
fathers. Because of his blessed merits Ecgwine happily ascended to 
the heavenly realms. 

The Lord Jesus was born on earth on the eighth Kalends of 
January [25 Dec.];** the holy bishop Ecgwine is taken to heaven on 
the third Kalends of the same month. The number six is perfect, 
because it was on that day that God created First Man, the same on 
which he sent Ecgwine to the joy of heaven. If you break down this 
number (which some call a rithmus, others a /aterculus)," you will 
discover a fruit which is sumptuous and decorated opipare, a word 
which we might render as ‘splendidly’. If you remove one, it 
signifies the unity which is in God, because God is One." The two 
which follow signify love of God and of one's neighbour; the 
remaining three fitly represent Faith, Hope, and Charity. Indeed 
the Lord Jesus was born on earth six days previously; this saint, 
Ecgwine, was taken after six days to the starry realms of celestial 
glory thanks to our Saviour's grace, Who with the eternal Father 


latercus, iuxta Macedones dicitur calculus! (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 2, with discussion at 
p. 251). 

“© Cf. Enchiridion, iv. 1: ‘uideat sinceritas studiorum qualiter fructuosus duodenarius 
numerus sit opipare (id est splendide) decoratus! (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 220). 

*” On God as unitas, see Enchiridion, iv. 1 (ed. Baker and Lapidge, pp. 196-8). 

55 Cf. Enchiridion, iv. 1: ‘binarius perfectus est, et ob dilectionem Dei et proximi 
decoratus! (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 198); and, again, on two as a component of the 
number six: ‘et bina sit in mente, hoc est dilectio Dei et proximi’ (ibid. p. 208). 

* Cf. Enchiridion, iv. 1 (discussing the number three): ‘sic et fidei, spei et caritatis dono 
roboramur' (ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. 198). 

59 A variation on the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris; see VSO ii. 5 (above, 


p. 42 with n. 43). 
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sempiterno et almo flamine unus Deus in trinitate et trinus in unitate 
regnat et gloriatur per omnia secla seclorum. AMEN. 


6. QVO IN LOCO SIT SEPVLTVM CORPVS EIVS, ET QVOD 
IBIDEM PLVRIMA MIRACVLA SINT GESTA. Delatum est 
reuerentissimi patris corpus ad cenobium quod nobiliter aedificauit. 
Quod cum magno honore et funebrio carmine seruatum est, quous- 
que monastico more sacre misse pro eo celebrarentur.?! Non inibi 
‘canticum lamentabile quod epichidion et epitaphion uocatur? 
lugubriter personatum* est a discipulis, quoniam illius exequie 
^(nullo modo)" funeri similes^ extiterunt, sed quasi triumpho;^ ideo 
nullam tristitiam filii matris ecclesie habuerunt. Sepultum est deinde 
corpus beati uiri et in illo loco quem’ ipse prius elegit " positum," 
resurrecturum cum dulcem audierit uocem sanctorum angelorum, 
anastasis sue (triumphum). ouanter suscipiens. Defuncto eo et 
sepulto, non mortui uiri gesta sunt ibidem, sed uiuentis—quo 
sanitates corporum date sunt per celeste cataplasma:^ collatus est 
uisus aliquibus et malagma monotalmis, necnon mutis taciturnitatis 
ualua reserata est; surdi auditum recipiebant; balborum et blesorum 
lingua flebotomate” supero curata est.” 

Multa quippe miracula dignatus est sanctus saluator per eum 
ostendere; sed, neglegente scriptore, tradita sunt in obliuione. Nos 
uero, qui in ultima millenarii sumus parte et ultra progressi,” pauca 
de plurimis agnouimus, que in unum congessimus ad laudem ipsius. 
Hec autem, que hic curtim impressimus, a fidelibus audiuimus uiris 
necnon in ueteribus inuenimus cartulis; que, etsi sint prolongata' 
apicibus, sciat qui legere uel audire dignetur quia pro laude 


6 °° suppl. ed. t simile N ^ triumphi N ^ quo N * suppl. ed. 
F 


cataplasmam N * collatum N * corr. Gi; fleobotomate N ' prolongate N 


5! The burial service for a monk is set out in the Regularis concordia, cc. 66—7 [99—100] 
(ed. Symons, pp. 65-6; ed. Symons and Spath, pp. 142-3; ed. Kornexl, pp. 137-40). The 
prayers for the Requiem Mass are given (e.g.) in the Winchcombe Sacramentary (ed. 
Davril, nos. 1847-67). 

52 Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘carmen funebre et canticum lamentabile, quod epicedion et 
epitaphion uocatur, compatientis affectu lugubriter componat (ed. Ehwald, p. 242). 

53 Tn addition to the passage from Aldhelm cited in the previous note, cf. prDV cc. 10: 
‘lugubriter lamentandum' (Ehwald, p. 238), 44: ‘lugubriter lamentaretur’ (ibid. p. 297), and 
Ep. v: lugubriter ingeminandum' (ibid. p. 484). 

5* At this same point in his narrative of Ecgwine's life, Dominic of Evesham records that 
the following epitaph was placed on Ecgwine's tomb (ed. Lapidge, ‘Dominic’, p. 94): ‘Rupe 
sub hac uili tegitur uir summus, et urna / Clauditur angusta, quem subuehit alta per orbem 
/ Veri fama uolans. Genus hic spectabile duxit / Et mores habuit preclaros magnaque 
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and the Holy Ghost reigns one God in Trinity and triune in Unity, 
and rejoices forever and ever. AMEN. 


6. WHERE HIS BODY WAS BURIED; AND THAT A 
NUMBER OF MIRACLES OCCURRED THERE. The body of 
the most holy father was taken to the monastery which he lavishly 
constructed. The body was kept with great veneration and funereal 
chanting until such time as a Requiem Mass could be sung for him 
according to monastic custom.?' No chant of lamentation (which is 
called epicedion and epitaphiony? was dolefully sung” there by his 
disciples, for his obsequies were in no way similar to a funeral, but 
were a sort of celebration; therefore the sons of Mother Church had 
no sadness. Then the body of the holy man was buried and was placed 
in that spot which he had previously chosen,” to be resurrected when 
he, joyfully accepting the triumph of his own resurrection, shall hear 
the sweet voice of the holy angels. When he was dead and buried, 
what took place there were not the deeds of a dead man, but of one 
living—whereby bodily cures were granted through his heavenly 
poultice: sight was conferred on certain persons and an emollient on 
those with one eye, and the barrier of silence was unlocked in mutes; 
the deaf received hearing, and the tongue of stammerers and 
stutterers was cured through divine surgery.? 

The Holy Saviour did indeed deign to reveal many miracles through 
St Ecgwine; but, because no one wrote them down, they have passed 
into oblivion. We, living in the last part of the millennium and 
beyond,” know some few of those many miracles, which we have 
collected together in his praise. These miracles, then, which I record 
here briefly, I have heard from reliable men or have discovered them in 
ancient documents; which, should they be perpetuated by my writings, 
let anyone who may deign to read or hear them know that I did this in 
gessit. / Ecclesiam fecit quam nunc dicunt Eouesham; / Ditauit terris, et multa nobilitauit 
/ Libertate locum. Qui regni iura tenebat / Omnimodam scripsit, subscripsit curia regni / 
Et qui Romanam sedem tunc papa regebat / Confirmauit eam proprio testante sigillo. / 
Vita migrauit cum solis per Capricornum / Tertius ac decimus medians existeret ortus.’ If 
Byrhtferth had known this epitaph, he would surely have quoted it; which may suggest that 
it was composed later than the VSE, perhaps by Dominic himself. 

55 Aldhelm, prDV c. 34: ‘et melancolias viscerum quam incommoditates animarum per 
caeleste cataplasma curabant, visum scilicet caecis et malagma monoptalmis impertiendo, 
mutis taciturnitatis valvam reserando, surdorum auribus armonias rerum restaurando, 
balbis et blaesis rectitudinem loquelae largiendo’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 276); cf. c. 24: ‘diuini verbi 
flebotomo salubriter sanabat’ (ibid. p. 256). 


55 This phrase provides the evidence that the VSE was composed later than AD 1000; see 
above, p. xxxviii. 
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sepenominati uiri id egi: quod dico cum pace et reuerentia in auribus 
fidelium.” 


7. DE EO CVIVS VINCVLVM SOLVTVM EST IN LOCO QVO 
SANCTVS PRESVL REQVIESCIT ECGWINVS. Contigit deni- 
que, post plurimorum annorum excursum, ut undique propter 
antiquam consuetudinem (multi) ad eundem locum confluerent ob 
sanitatem corporis et anime, quam frequenter ibidem perplurimi 
recipiebant, odas Christo postmodum deuotas et famulo eius red- 
dentes perhennes. Quidam autem uir orbita cosmi circuibat uoluen- 
tia, circumiens plurimas propter crimina sua regiones; ?? qui, lustratis 
plurimis tandem lassabundus, peruenit ad limina eorum quibus 
concessa est gratia ligandi atque soluendi, quorum sonus predica- 
tionis per climata mundi exiuit, ‘et in fines orbis terre uerba eorum. ^? 
Erat iste ligatus nouem ferreis catenis pro peccatis; que ei cuncte post 
excursum paucorum annorum laxate sunt, eo largiente qui celestia 
simul et terrena propria maiestate et deitate gubernat. 


8. DE VISIONE. Quadam nocte, cum se sopori dedisset et 
cicatrices. uulnerum eum non sinerent pleniter soporem capere, 
tandem natura cogente recepit quietem paulisper. (Catene ferree bis 
quaterne prius^ ceciderant, sed remansit una.) Cumque requiesceret 
exsul in terra non sua, audiuit uocem elapsam de celo dicentem sibi: 
*Minime soluetur ligatura ferri a tuo corpore antequam peruenias ad 
locum qui /Ethomme dicitur, qui est in terra Merciorum constitutus, 
quo requiescit? Deo dilectus Ecguuinus episcopus sanctus.’ Primo 
consurgens mane, ille gyrouagus percontatus est omnes cum quibus 
alloqui poterat, si nossent qua regione esset locus de quo in uisione 
audiuit. Cui quidam sic affatus est: ‘Ille quidem locus, sicut in uisione 
audisti, sanctus est; uir in eo quiescit qui dicitur Ecguuinus, per quem 
Dominus plurimas operatus est uirtutes.' His auditis, ille gratias 
reddidit colloquenti. Qui uelociter ab urbe progreditur et sollicite 
arua querit Anglici (regni); que dum cernit, letus efficitur, festinando 
ad locum quo remedium percipere deberet. Veniente illo ad locum 


7 ° suppl. ed. 


t corr. Gi; requiescet N * suppl. ed. 


8 ^ corr. Gi primus N 
57 For this expression, cf. Enchiridion, i. 1. 195 (‘ut tibi in aure dico’). 
55 On the penitential wearing of chains (esp. on pilgrimage to Rome), see Berliére, ‘Les 
pélerinages judiciaires au moyen age’; Vogel, ‘Le pélerinage pénitentiel’; and Aronstam, 
‘Penitential pilgrimages to Rome in the early Middle Ages’. 
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order to praise the oft-mentioned man: which fact I say with peace and 
respect in the ears of the faithful? 


7. CONCERNING THE MAN WHOSE IRON BAND WAS 
RELEASED AT THE PLACE WHERE ST ECGWINE LIES 
IN PEACE. It happened then, after a lapse of many years, that 
through an ancient custom many people came from everywhere to 
this same place for the sake of their bodily and spiritual health— 
which a good many often received there, thereupon rendering devout 
and perennial praise to Christ and to His servant Ecgwine. À certain 
man was traversing the rambling pathways of the world, visiting 
many regions because of his sins;?? this man, exhausted at length by 
his many travels, arrived at the threshold of those apostles to whom is 
granted the favour of ‘binding and releasing", the report of whose 
preaching had reached all parts of the world, whose words were ‘unto 
the ends of the whole world’.® For his sins this man had been bound 
with nine iron bands, all of which, after the course of a few years, had 
grown loose on him, through the mercy of Him Who simultaneously 
governs heavenly and earthly affairs through His majesty and deity. 


8. CONCERNING HIS VISION. One night, when he had given 
himself over to sleep, and yet the scars of his wounds would not allow 
him to sleep soundly, he eventually dozed off a little at Nature's 
bidding. (Eight iron bands had previously fallen off, but one 
remained.) And when this exile was thus sleeping in a country not 
his own, he heard a voice coming down from heaven saying to him: 
“The iron band shall not be released from your body until you come 
to the place which is called Zthomme, which is located in the land of 
the Mercians, and where St Ecgwine, a bishop beloved of God, lies 
buried.’ Arising at first light, the traveller interrogated all those with 
whom he was able to speak as to whether they knew the location of 
the place which he had heard about in his vision. Someone spoke to 
him as follows: “That place is indeed holy, just as you heard in your 
vision; a man lies buried there who is called Ecgwine, through whom 
the Lord has accomplished numerous miracles.’ Having heard these 
things, the man gave thanks to his informant. He sets out quickly 
from the city and eagerly seeks the lands of the English realm. When 
he sees them, he is gladdened by hastening to the place where he was 
to receive his cure. Arriving at the aforementioned place, he began to 


5 Cf. Matt. 16: r9. 9? Rom. ro: 18. 
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sepedictum,^ cepit implorare gemitibus Domini clementissimi aux- 
ilium let% singultibus, ut suis miseresceret multiphariis culpis et pro 
summi patroni meritis (ad locum cuius uenerat deuotus) sua laxaret 
crimina propitius, ipsius placatus prestantissimis meritis. At ille, 
parsimonia (et) frugalitate* se subiciens et iustis precaminibus 
humilians, remisit bina sancto uiro Dei munera quae ei sanitatis 
deferebant gratiam: palatinas oblitus est idem gyrouagus infulas et 
uenustatem non est recordatus decoris; sed cotidie studuit basiare 
pium ecclesie aruum. 

Cuius humilitatis et sollicitudinis sagacitatem cernens beatus et 
condolens labori, Domino dicere est uisus: ‘Domine prepotentissime, 
promisisti discipulis tuis terris constitutus, *Quecumque^ solueritis, 
soluta erunt"?! et nobis aeque contulisti. Nunc precor, in tua gloria 
tecum mirifice glomeratus ‘cum tuis sanctis, ut uincula prostrati 
hominis soluas, qui te ex intimo cordis affectu? rogat per me. Tu me 
de limo formasti, tuoque almo flamine illustrasti; tu mihi lucra terrena 
contulisti; tu mihi auctoritatem pontificalis honoris dedisti; et super 
hec omnia—non pro meritis meis sed pro gloria tua—celestia regna 
cernere atque ascendere fecisti, in quibus’ cum Cherubin et Seraphim 
tuas laudes audire et concinentes’ uoces possim intelligere.” At ille, ut 
mitissimus pater, ait: ‘Pro quo iurasti, auditus es. Tribue illi in 
nomine meo uincula solui, qui me propter te petit.’ 

Stans autem ille in ecclesia sancti uiri cum aliis timentibus, orauit 
pro suis flagitiis adtentius; quem audire dignata est eximia pietas 
saluatoris clementius.? Cumque ministri cenobii ad tertiam horam 
properassent ex more et laudes laudi adiungerent cum iubilatione, 
post euangelii recitationem et ‘Agnus Dei’ decantationem™ ruptum 
est a corpore uinculum et procul ab eo repulsum—itatenus ut, si 


7^ corr. Gi; sepedicto N * suppl. ed. Í suppl. ed. £ corr. Gi; frugralitate N 
^ quodcumque N ' quo N ’ corr. Gi; concinentias N 


?' Matt. r6: 19. Once again the text transmitted in N reads quodcumque, following the 
wording of the Vulgate, whereas grammatical context requires the neuter pl. form 
quecumque. C£. VSE 1. 3 (above, p. 216 n. 13). 

€ The phrase ex intimo cordis affectu is from RSB, c. 7, and is used repeatedly by 
Byrhtferth: VSO i. 1 (see above, p. ro with n. ro), i. 6, iii. 11, v. 13, and VSE iv. ro (above, 
pp. 26, 76, 182, and below, p. 292). 

95 Note the three rhyming clauses (timentibus, adtentius, clementius) here. Byrhtferth very 
rarely resorts to rhyming prose; see above, p. lxi. 

64 In spite of Byrhtferth’s explicit statement that the miracle occurred while the monks 
were hastening ad tertiam horam, that is to say, to the ‘Little Hour’ of Terce, and that this 
service formed part of the Divine Office (mysteriis diuini officit), there is some confusion 
here, because the office of Terce included neither a gospel reading (euangelii recitationem) 
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implore the help of the most merciful Lord through moaning and 
sobbing, so that He would have mercy on his manifold sins and would 
graciously absolve his evil deeds through the merits of the great 
patron saint to whose shrine he had devotedly come, if the Lord were 
appeased by Ecgwine's outstanding merits. But the man, abasing 
himself through thrift and temperance and humiliating himself with 
just prayers, brought two gifts to the holy man of God which 
bestowed on him the blessing of well-being: this same traveller 
forgot to wear his courtly trappings and he did not attend to the 
attractiveness of his appearance; but he strove each day to kiss the 
holy pavement of the church. 

The saint, observing the wisdom of his humility and concern, and 
sympathizing with his struggle, was seen to say to the Lord: 
*Almighty Lord, You promised to Your disciples while still on 
earth that “whatsoever thou shalt loose, it shall be loosed”;®’ and 
You likewise conferred these things on me. I beseech You, now that I 
am blessedly associated with Your saints in Your glory, that You 
release the bonds of this prostrate man who asks You through me 
from the inner recesses of his heart.° You formed me from mud and 
illumined me with Your Holy Spirit; You bestowed earthly wealth 
upon me; You granted me the authority of episcopal office; and above 
all this You brought it about—not because of my merits but because 
of Your glory—that I should see and ascend to the heavenly realms, 
in which, together with the Cherubim and Seraphim, I may hear 
Your praises and understand the harmonious voices.’ And Jesus, like 
a kindly father, said: “You have been heard in respect of the man for 
whom you have appealed. Grant to him, who sought me through you, 
that his bonds be released in my name.’ 

The man, standing with other apprehensive worshippers in the 
church of St Ecgwine, prayed diligently on account of his trespasses; 
the excellent compassion of the Saviour deigned mercifully to hear 
him. When the members of the monastery had gone as usual to 
celebrate the office of Terce and had with rejoicing joined praise to 
praise, after the reading of the Gospel and the chanting of the ‘Agnus 
Dei’ the band burst from the man’s body and sprang away from 
nor the singing of the ‘Agnus Dei’ (see e.g. Harper, Forms and Orders, p. 100). On the 
contrary, a gospel reading followed inter alia by singing of the ‘Agnus Dei’ formed part of 
the Mass (Harper, ibid. pp. 115-20). The apparent confusion can possibly be explained by 
the fact that in monastic communities the daily (principal or ‘High’) Mass followed directly 


on the office of Terce, and that Byrhtferth has simply elided the two (quite distinct) 
liturgical services. 


fo. 33° 
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obstaculum quoddam non defenderet seniorem illius loci, in capite 
eius esset proiectum. Explicitis mysteriis diuini officii, ceperunt 
maiores eum percontari que causa extitisset quod tam subito uincu- 
lum ab eo expulsum esset. At ille eis et uisionem quam Rome 
conspexit cepit dicere et sollicitudinem quam in illo habuit loco 
propalare. Ipsi autem, hec auribus sollicitis auscultantes, uirum 
iusserunt humo prosterni; | et, conuocatis sociis suis, in unum 
tintinnabulorum sonitum personare fecerunt, cantantes* et resonantes 
Ambrosianicum iucundissimum ymnum (quem decenter omnes docti 
‘Te Deum laudamus! uocitant)? publica uoce. Sonitus uero cloc- 
carum auditus est a multis inibi habitantibus; qui, relictis que in 
manibus habebant, ad ecclesiam propere festinabant, laudes cum 
deuotione cordis dicentes saluatori nostro—qui in supernis sedibus 
residet, terram clementer gubernans mariaque miro moderamine 
regens. Finito ymno preclaro (et)! nobili, "cum congruis orationum 
precibus se Domino et sancto commendauerunt, scientes pro certo 
quod peccatorum suorum uincula solui®’ leniter potest, qui tam 
potenter ferreum soluit uinculum exulis sine amminiculo tiriacis 
medicine que letiferum uirus solet auferre:*? non concessit malagmam 
nec adposuit cataplasma nec regalibus eum ferculis aluit? sed 
maiestate fretus diuinitatis Christi eum sanauit. 


9. QVOMODO PISCIS INVENTVS EST IN AMNE QVEM 
NOSTRATES VOCITANT AVENE. Sollempnis aduenit dies 
pretiosi confessoris Christi Ecguuini antistitis, quem statuere patres 
antiqui sollempniter celebrare," in qua die frequenter Christus ad 


k H 


corr. Gi; cantantaes N suppl. ed. 

55 Although ‘knowledgeable persons’ no longer ascribe the Te Deum to St Ambrose, the 
ascription was current in Byrhtferth's day, as for example in Hincmar of Rheims, De 
praedestinatione, c. 29 (PL cxxv. 290). The authorship has been much debated in modern 
times: see Morin, ‘Nouvelles recherches sur l'auteur du Te Deum’, with id., ‘Notes 
additionnelles à l'étude sur l'auteur du 7e Deum’, and Burn, The Hymn Te Deum and its 
Author. In any event, the Te Deum was sung at the end of Matins on Sundays and on feasts 
of nine (or twelve) lessons (Harper, Forms and Orders, pp. 83—4); in toth-c. England at least, 
it was recited to celebrate the occurrence of a miracle at the shrine of a local saint, as we 
learn from Wulfstan of Winchester, Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno, i. 984-1021 (ed. 
Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 458-61), where Wulfstan gives a hexametrical version 
of the Te Deum which, according to Wulfstan, was being chanted by Bishop Æthelwold at 
the translation of St Swithun in 971. For other evidence of the reception of the Te Deum in 
Anglo-Saxon England, see Cook, “The Old English glosses of the Te Deum’. 

% The end of the clause has a poetic ring; cf. Juvencus, Euangelia, ii. 575 (‘iusto 
moderamine legis’); Paulinus of Nola, Carmina, xiv. 94 (placido et moderamine rexit’); 
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him—to such an extent that, if there had not been an obstacle shielding 
the prior of that monastery, it would have lodged in his head. When the 
celebration of Divine Office was ended, the elder monks began to 
interrogate the man about the reason why the band had so suddenly 
sprung from him. And he began both to tell them of the vision he had 
seen in Rome and to reveal to them his zealous worship in the church at 
Evesham. Listening to these things with due attention, they ordered 
the man to prostrate himself on the ground; and, having summoned 
their colleagues, they made the bells ring out in unison while they were 
chanting and singing aloud the joyful Ambrosian hymn which all 
knowledgeable persons appropriately call the "Te Deum’.® The sound 
of the bells was heard by many people dwelling in that place. 
Abandoning everything which they had in hand, they quickly hastened 
to the church, saying praises to Our Saviour with heartfelt devotion— 
He Who sits on a heavenly throne, governing the earth clemently and 
ruling the seas with wondrous moderation.® When the fine and noble 
hymn had been completed, they commended themselves to the Lord 
and the saint with suitable orisons of prayers, knowing for certain that 
He can easily release? the chains of their sins Who so powerfully 
released the iron band of the exile without the assistance of a medical 
antidote, which usually removes the deadly virus: Ecgwine did not 
confer an emollient nor a poultice nor did he nourish him with royal 
feasts,” but, sustained by the majesty of Christ's divinity, he cured 
him. 


9. HOW A FISH WAS DISCOVERED IN THE RIVER WHICH 
OUR PEOPLE CALL THE AVON. The holy feast day [i.e. 30 
Dec.] of Bishop Ecgwine, Christ's treasured confessor, arrived—the 
day which ancient fathers had solemnly decided to celebrate," the 


Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina, viii. 3. 61 (‘baculi moderamine rexit’); and esp. Wulfstan of 
Winchester, Breuiloquium de omnibus sanctis, 214, ‘miro moderamine constat’ (ed. Dolbeau, 
‘Le Breuiloquium de omnibus sanctis’, p. 70). But cf. also Gregory, Moralia in Iob, ix. 10. 11: 
‘aquas enim maris quasi in utre Dominus congregat cum miro moderamine disponens? 
(CCSL cxliii. 463). 

© The passive infinitive (solui) is used mistakenly where the active form (soluere) is 
required. 

8 Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘tiriaca uel antidota, quae letiferum virus auferre solent" (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 243). 

® Aldhelm, prDV c. 3: ‘defruto, quod regalibus ferculis conficitur (ed. Ehwald, p. 231). 
For malagma and cataplasma, taken by Byrhtferth from Aldhelm, see VSE iv. 6 (above, 
n. 55). 

” The active infinitive (celebrare) is used mistakenly where the passive form (celebrari) is 
required. 
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laudem et gloriam sanctifici nominis sui miracula facere et ostendere 
est dignatus. Erat denique mos illorum qui in eo loco habitabant ut 
huius diei preconia non solum summis et dignis laudibus celebrarent, 
uerum etiam post, peracto diuino mysterio, semetipsos letificarent 
gratulanter edulio et epotarent dulci poculo, propinantibus deuotis 
famulis qui eis officia humanitatis digniter subpeditabant satis 
abunde. Constitutis ergo a seniore ipsius loci ministris, non defuere 
quicquam"! que ad usus illorum necessaria erant, quia calones et 
clientes et lixe parati fuerunt." Ad quem locum conuenerat multitudo 
maxima more solito populorum, uota sua desiderantes persoluere. 
Vespertinalibus officiis festiue persoluentibus,? noctem celebrem 
duxerunt et hilarem ipsius alumpnuli; qui, propter ministerium quod 
Deo ob honorem illius militis agere debebant, citissime excitati sunt 
sonante edituo. Peractis nocturnalibus mysteriis, matutinorum ymnos 
exsoluebant Christo, uoce sonora menteque deuota. Diluculo adue- 
niente, cepit senior ad suos consocios ita affari: ‘Nunc sacrum, filioli, 
instat tempus natalis Domini et patris nostri iocunda atque amabilis 
sollempnitas; et est^ nobis satis abunde copia habundationis congre- 
gata. Quid de piscibus—qui desunt—agere congruentius "oportet? 
Cumque de his sermocinarentur et uenuste inter se loquerentur, tum 
quidam aduenit qui talia dixit: 'Stetimus iam super ripam fluminis 
huius et apertis uisibus perspeximus enormem piscem (quem 
nostrates *sealh""* uocitant), qui tante magnitudinis esse uidetur 
sicuti numquam ex ipsius genere alter fuisse maior dinoscitur. Hec 
autem illi audientes, agiliter currunt ad ripam fluminis, decurrentes’ 
per ampla stadia prati.” Cernentes uero perspicacibus optutibus/? 
piscem, quidam uenabulis, alii spiculis sagittant acutis; nonnulli 
baculis et scopulis atrociter proiciunt. | Cumque ille hac illac 


9 * sunt N ^ dicurrentes N 


7l Byrhtferth’s grammar is astray here: quicquam is neuter nom. sg. of the indefinite 
pronoun quisquam; but since the indefinite pronoun lacks a plural, he allowed the singular 
form to stand, construing it with a plural verb (defuere) and relative pronoun (que). He 
should perhaps have written non defuit quicquam quod . . . necessarium erat. 

72 Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘tam calones et clientes cum lixarum coetibus! (ed. Ehwald, 
p. 241). 

75 The use of the present participle (perso/uentibus) alongside the preterite (duxerunt) is 
odd; cf. the following sentence, where the use of the ablative absolute (peractis nocturnalibus 
mysteriis) provides smoother syntax. 

™ The OE word for ‘seal’ is properly spelled seolh, not sealh (which is the word for a 
willow tree, from Latin salix). 

75 Aldhelm, prDV c. 3: ‘qui per ampla scripturarum stadia decurrentes’ (ed. Ehwald, 


p. 231). 
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day on which Christ has frequently deigned to perform and reveal 
miracles, to the praise and glory of His holy name. Now it was the 
custom of those who lived in that place that they not only celebrated 
the renown of that day with great and suitable praises, but also, 
afterwards, when Mass had been concluded, they would thankfully 
refresh themselves with food and would quaff a pleasant draught, 
being attended by their devoted servants, who respectfully supplied 
them with mankind's needs to a sufficient degree. Given that the 
attendants had been appointed by the prior of that monastery, none of 
those things were lacking” which were necessary for their ritual 
celebrations, because the servants and followers and sutlers were 
ready.” A mighty throng of people congregated as usual at that place, 
wishing to offer their prayers. 

When they had duly completed the Office of Vespers [sci/. on the 
vigil of the feast], ? Ecgwine’s followers passed the joyful and solemn 
night in sleep; because of the service which they were obliged to offer 
to God on behalf of His soldier’s [i.e. Ecgwine’s] distinction, they 
were quickly awakened when the sacristan rang the bell [sci/. for the 
Night Office]. Having performed the Night Office, they then offered 
up the hymns of Lauds to Christ with harmonious voice and devout 
application. When dawn was breaking, the prior began to address his 
fellow monks as follows: ‘Now, my sons, the holy season of our 
Lord’s nativity has arrived, and with it the joyous and delightful feast 
day of our patron saint; and there is a fairly substantial supply of 
provisions assembled for us. But what is most suitably to be done 
about fish—of which there are none? While they were discussing 
these matters and speaking amicably among themselves, someone 
arrived at that moment who spoke as follows: ‘We were standing just 
now on the bank of the river [sci/. the Avon] and, with our eyes wide 
open, we saw an enormous fish (which our people call a “seal’’),” 
which seems to be of such great size that no larger specimen of its 
kind 1s known ever to have existed. After hearing these words the 
monks ran swiftly to the bank of the river, racing through the open 
spaces of the meadow.” While gazing on the fish with fleeting 
glances,’ some cast hunting-spears, some shot sharpened arrows, 
some threw sticks and stones in a vicious manner. And while the seal 
was seeking peace, now here, now there,” and was unable to find it, it 


^5 Cf. Aldhelm, prDV c. 2: ‘pernicibus pupillarum obtutibus’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 229). 
7 For the expression hac illac, see above, VSE ii. 9 and 11 (above, pp. 246, 248, with nn. 
33> 41). 
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requiem quereret et non inueniret, uulneratur, proicitur, capitur, et ad 
ultimum duriter exspoliatur. Quem ministri deferunt dominis gau- 
denter, ex quo pulmenta perplurima facta sunt aduenientibus. 
Videntes turbe hec et audientes, admirati sunt uniuersi, letificati 
sunt cuncti, omnes in commune glorificauerunt gratiam saluatoris 
nostri, quia numquam uisus est piscis de illo genere in illo flumine. In 
hoc miro miraculo assimilandus est magno patri Benedicto (qui in 
cenobio requiescit Floriaco), sicut in gestis eius legitur; quod si quis 
uelit! lucidius agnoscere, legat librum de miraculis eius ab ipsius 
discipulo editum, et inueniet plenius scriptum." 


10. DE EO QVOD RVSTICVS ABSCIDERIT* CAPVD IPSIVS 
CVM SVO FALCASTRO. Fulgentibus opimis actibus ecclesie filiis 
plura de reuerendo patre adhuc placet pandere— pro^ arbitris etherii 
diuo iuuamine, *qui regmine suo summa sceptra lucifluumque simul 
celi lumen et regale tribunal disponit, moderans illum aeternis 
legibus." Quodam tempore contigit hoc quod desidero dicere: quod 
quidam e stercore surrexit rusticus. Qui, cum’ incrassatus esset terrenis 
lucris, cepit contra uiri Dei“ lucra mentis insania emergere et quandam 
partem ipsius cenobii terre in suam subdere pertinaciter dicionem.?? 
Quod cum experimento coniceret" " senior ipsius loci nomine Wyred,! 
consternatus animo constituit diem quo aut ille aut alter cum iuramento 
terram sibi uendicaret. Erat autem ille sacerdos religiosus uir, qui Deo 


* corr. Gi; uelid N 
10 ° absciderat N t per N ^ dum N ^ de N * corr. Gt; conicerat N 


75 Byrhtferth’s source is Adrevald of Fleury, Miracula S. Benedicti, c. 22 (PL cxxiv. 925— 
6). One time at Fleury, on the feast of St Benedict (4 Dec.), a great crowd of people was 
expected, and it was the custom of the monastery to feed the people lavishly on that 
occasion; but unfortunately the supply of fish was insufficient. On the vigil of the feast, one 
of the monks had a vision in which an unknown man of venerable appearance was seen 
standing on the bank at the confluence of the river Loire and a tributary stream called the 
Obla, and with his staff fished out a herd of pigs (sutilli pecoris) from the water. The brother 
awoke, and after reporting the dream to his superior, was sent to fish at the location signified 
in the dream. An abundance of fish was duly caught (‘squamigeri gregis copia exuberanter 
abstrahitur aequore). It will be seen that Byrhtferth's miracle bears scarcely any 
resemblance to that retailed by Adrevald. On Byrhtferth’s knowledge of Adrevald’s 
Miracula S. Benedicti, see VSO iii. 6 (above, p. 62). 

7? This sentence is modelled on the opening of the praefatio of Aldhelm’s Enigmata (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 97): ‘Arbiter, aethereo iugiter qui regmine sceptra / Lucifluumque simul caeli 
regale tribunal / Disponis, moderans aeternis legibus illud." 

3? The legal case described here is listed in Wormald, ‘A handlist of Anglo-Saxon 
lawsuits’, p. 269 (no. 159); its implications are helpfully discussed (in as much detail as 
Byrhtferth's imprecise account will allow) by Wormald, The Making of English Law, p. 159, 
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was wounded, cast up, captured, and in the end brutally dispatched. 
The monastery attendants transport it joyfully to their masters, and 
from it a good many meals are provided for visitors. As the crowd saw 
these events and heard about them, they all marvelled, all rejoiced, all 
praised in unison the grace of our Saviour, because never before had a 
fish of that sort been seen in that river. In this wondrous miracle 
Ecgwine is to be compared to our great father Benedict (who lies 
buried in the monastery at Fleury), just as may be read in his 
biography. If anyone should wish to know this more clearly, let 
him read the book of Benedict's miracles compiled by his disciple, 
and there he will find them fully described.” 


10. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT A PEASANT CUT OFF 
HIS OWN HEAD WITH HIS SCYTHE. As the abundant accom- 
plishments of St Ecgwine's church continue to shine, it is still a 
pleasure to record for the brethren several miracles concerning their 
revered patron Ecgwine—to record them because of the abundant 
support of the heavenly Judge, ‘Who with His authority arranges the 
high sceptres and likewise the brilliant light of the sky, and the regal 
court of heaven, governing it with eternal laws’.” At a certain time, 
that which I wish to narrate occurred: that a certain peasant raised 
himself up from the mire. This man, although he was well fattened on 
worldly wealth, began with mental lunacy to attack the wealth of the 
man of God, and obstinately to place a certain part of that 
monastery's land under his own control. When the prior of the 
monastery, Wigred by name,?' deduced this through careful investi- 
gation, in a state of mental agitation he appointed a day on which 
either he or the peasant should claim the land for himself by means of 
an oath. This priest was a very devout man, who sought faithfully to 
who notes that the rustic is said by Byrhtferth to have been rich (incrassatus . . . terrenis 
lucris) and to have had a crowd of supporters; since he was not ordered to take the ordeal, 
the implication is that *this was a suit not of lord and man in the lord's court but of balanced 
parties in a different forum’. The fact that the confrontation took place at a neutral location 
(an island: see below, n. 86) confirms this interpretation. 

3 Nothing is known of Prior Wigred beyond what is stated here. It may be significant 
that Thomas of Marlborough, when revising Dominic of Evesham's Vita S. Ecgmini as part 
of the content of his History of the Abbey of Evesham, placed Dominic’s version of the 
present miracle after one which occurred in the reign of King /Ethelred (978-1016) but 
before another miracle which occurred in the reign of Edward the Confessor (1042—66): see 
Thomas of Marlborough: History of the Abbey of Evesham, ed. Sayers and Watkiss, pp. 82-4 
(ii. 71). If Thomas's reordering of the miracles is based on sound chronology, we may be 


permitted to infer that Wigred was prior of Evesham in the late roth or early 1rth c., 
perhaps near to the time when Byrhtferth was writing. 
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et sancto uiro deuote seruiri?? studuit, uacans psalmodiis prout terrena 
ipsa permisit sollicitudo. Venit enimuero constituta dies. Qui, primo 
mane intrans in ecclesiam, rogare cepit Domini auxilium et reuerendi 
(patris)/ patrocinium ut sibi succurrere dignaretur, fidem firmam 
retinens in corde quod sanctus nollet illam terram ignobili rustico 
derelinquere. At ille, adpropians* propius uiri Dei reliquiis piis et 
sancto altari, postulauit sanctum sibi in adiutorio esse, decantans (et 
genua curuans in conspectu Dei) septenos penitentiae psalmos.*? 
Surgens ab oratione, cultor Dei non rogauit Petrum uel fratrem 
eius, sed specialiter sancti Ecguuini antistitis implorauit presidium, 
dicens ex intimo cordis affectu:?^ ‘Domine clementissime, qui tuos 
sacros agonithetas tua misericordissima aure audisti et hunc electum" 
tuum in eterna gloria decorasti: te per ipsum peto ut hodie facias 
mecum misericordiam, sicut quondam fecisti cum puero Abrahe.'?? 
Finita humili prece, surrexit sacerdos et accepit socios sibi commis- 
sos. Qui unanimiter sequentes eum, exierunt ad flumen quod iuxta 
decurrit enormi impetu; quod transnauigantes citissime, uenerunt 
extimplo ad locum certaminis, habentes secum sacras reliquias 
ipsius loci. Non secum habebant multitudines hominum qui manip- 
ulatim possent eos horrore exsuperare, nec uenabulis percutere 
ferratis; sed Dauitico more contra hostis exierunt mente deuota 
nequitiam, macheram diuini uerbi secum retinentes et loricam fidei 
inextricabilem pro umbonibus gestantes. Sacerdos ille uexillo 
dominice benedictionis erat insignitus; rusticus uero ignito auaritie 
spiritu inflatus, quia de uiri hereditate cogitarat qualiter arripere et 


h 


^ suppl. ed. * adproprians N corr. Gi; eletum N 


82 The passive infinitive (seruiri) is used mistakenly where the active form (seruire) is 
required. 

83 The seven ‘penitential’ psalms are nos. 6, 32 (33), 38 (39), 51 (52), 102 (103), 130 (131) 
and 143 (144). According to the stipulations of the Regularis concordia, every monk was to 
recite the seven ‘penitential’ psalms as the first prayer of his day; but they were also sung 
(e.g.) as part of Lauds during Lent and on many other suitable occasions (Reg. conc., ed. 
Symons, pp. 12-13; ed. Symons and Spath, pp. 81-2; ed. Kornexl, pp. 23-5). 

34 For Byrhtferth’s use of this phrase, drawn from the RSB, c. 7, see VSE iv. 8 (above, 
n. 62). 55 Gen. 22: 1-12 (the release of Isaac). 

86 The fact that the neutral ground chosen to settle the dispute is an island suggests the 
ancient Germanic custom which is described in ON as Aólmganga. This practice, which is 
most fully described in the (much later) ‘sagas of the Icelanders’, was a form of duel or 
single combat, conducted according to strict rules regarding space and weaponry, which 
took place on an island designated for the purpose as being politically neutral; thus the 
hélmganga was used, inter alia, to settle family feuds. The practice was outlawed in Norway 
in ror4, and during the course of the rrth c. in Iceland. See Jones, ‘Some characteristics of 
the Icelandic “Holmganga”’; Foot and Wilson, The Viking Achievement, pp. 379-81; 
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serve? God and the holy man [Ecgwine], occupying himself with 
psalmody whenever earthly concerns permitted. The appointed day 
duly arrived. Wigred, entering the church at first light, began to 
request the help of the Lord and the assistance of the reverend father 
[Ecgwine], that he might deign to help him, maintaining the firm belief 
in his heart that the saint would not wish to abandon that piece of land 
to the uncouth peasant. And, approaching the holy relics of St Ecgwine 
and the holy altar, the priest asked the saint —while he was on bended 
knee in the sight of God and was chanting the seven Penitential 
Psalms**—to be present in his support. Arising from his prayer, the 
worshipper of God did not call on St Peter or his brother [sci/. St 
Andrew], but implored in particular the assistance of St Ecgwine the 
bishop, saying from the innermost depth of his heart:** ʻO merciful 
Lord, Who have listened to Your holy champions with Your most 
merciful ear, and Who have adorned Ecgwine, Your chosen saint, with 
eternal renown: I ask You through him that today You have mercy 
upon me, as once You had mercy on the son of Abraham.’* When this 
humble prayer was at an end, the priest got up and took the 
companions entrusted to him. Following him with one resolve, they 
went to the river which flows nearby in a great torrent; crossing it 
quickly, they came at once to the place chosen for the confrontation," 
having with them the holy relics of that monastery. They did not have 
with them crowds of men who by their numbers could conquer the 
opposition with fear, nor assault them with iron-tipped spears; but 
they went forth with devout minds in the manner of David against the 
evil of the Enemy, keeping with them the sword of the Holy Word and 
wearing the impenetrable breast-plate of faith in lieu of shields.** That 
priest was marked out by the ensign of the Lord's blessing; the peasant, 
however, was puffed up with a fiery spirit of avarice, for he had 
reflected on the saint's inheritance and how he could seize it and retain 


Radford, ‘Going to the island: A legal and economic analysis’; and Princi Braccini, “Termini 
germanici per il diritto e la giustizia’, pp. 1095, 1139-40. What Byrhtferth describes is not 
technically hdlmgang; but the fact that an island was chosen to hear a property dispute 
suggests ancient (if indefinable) Germanic tradition. Of the location of the island, 
Byrhtferth says only that it was near the monastery where the river (the Avon, presumably) 
flows by (iuxta decurrit). There were two small islands in the river Avon in the near vicinity 
of Evesham, one slightly upstream, the other slightly downstream (see the map in Hooke, 
Worcestershire Anglo-Saxon Charter-Bounds, pp. 378—9); there was a larger island two miles 
upstream at Twyford (‘double ford") which was reached from either side by a ferry (ibid. 
p. 409, with map on pp. 410—11), and this seems a suitable place for the hearing. 

5/ Aldhelm, prDV c. 11: ‘ferratis virtutum venabulis’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 240). 

55 Aldhelm, prDV c. 11: ‘pro scutorum umbonibus . . . hoc est divini macheram verbi et 
loricam fidei inextricabilem’ (ed. Ehwald, p. 240). 
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nequiter possidere potuisset. Sacerdos uero pro iustitia et possessione 
sancti pontificis paratus extitit ad necem; iniquus et inimicus paratus 
erat ad "predam: qui post | exiguum interstitium predatus est a 
demone—et apte, ut qui uiuentem cum Deo exspoliari? desiderat 
sanctum, ipse despoliatus sit a sancto et commissus duro custodi, qui 
eius animam inmisericorditer finetenus excruciet. Est uerum et non 
friuolum quod ait quidam: ‘Si quis in hac uita arrogans aut iniquus 
fuerit, mox ut spiritum exalauerit sapiens erit, quia illi eum suscipiunt 
quorum uoluntatem perfecit.'?? 

Posuerunt in meditullio” illius arui reliquias quas detulerant a 
cenobio. Quas precepit senior ut iuraret. Sed ille ambro'/?? pleniter 
facula (hostis) Beelzebutini erat inflammatus:? cum uero ad locum 
certaminis properaret, accepit astute ille ignominiosus partem 
pulueris ex propria domo et misit—instigante diabolo—in calcia- 
mento.”* Haec incongrua res delituit tunc, sed postmodum patefac- 
tum est: quia non potest esse falsum quod uerum est, nec uerum esse 
quod falsum est. Sed esse hoc certissimum "(constat atque)" uerum 
quod Dominus dixit: ‘Nihil occultum quod non reueletur.?? Erat 
nemphe oppilatum in calciamento aruum, sicut diximus; qui hoc 
eatenus agere fraudulenter studuit, ut posset per hoc peierare quod in 
terra sua staret. 


Eheu,’ quam precipiti mersa profundo 
mens hebet; et, propria luce relicta, 
tendit in externas ire tenebras!”° 


Habebat in manibus inimicus sancti uiri falcastrum, cuius acies ut 
‘uibrantis gladii'," cuius hasta" fortior erat uenabulo. Voluit inmun- 


dis digitis et pollutis manibus sancta accipere; sed non permisit auctor 


kk H 


' adhuc non N 7 suppl. ed. 
i met. 3, line 1)? ” corr. Gi, asta N 


suppl. ed. read heu (cf. Boethius, Consolatio, 


5? The passive infinitive (exspoliari) is used mistakenly for the active form (exspoliare). 

?? Source untraced in electronic databases. 

?! An Aldhelmian phrase, from prDV c. 2 (ed. Ehwald, p. 230), used elsewhere by 
Byrhtferth: see VSO v. 12 (above, p. 178 with n. 133), and VSE ii.11 (above, n. 44). 

?? The text of N at this point (‘sed ille adhuc non pleniter facula . . . inflammatus) makes 
no sense; the conjectured word ambro is simply intended to supply a masc. noun meaning 
‘scoundrel’ vel sim. as the antecedent of inflammatus. For the rare and non-classical word 
ambro, see DMLBS, s.v. Byrhtferth could have found it in Aldhelm, prDV c. 12 (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 241); and cf. the wording of two charters of Edgar, dated 972, in favour of 
Pershore and Worcester respectively: 'anathematis alogia ambro pomum momordit 
uetitum’ (S 786 = BCS 1282; S 788 = BCS 1284), which is precisely the sense required 
by the present passage. 
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it by evil means. The priest was ready for death in defence of justice 
and possession of the holy bishop's relics; the foe and enemy was ready 
for plunder—he who after a brief interval was himself plundered by a 
demon!—and rightly so, that he who desires to despoil? the saint 
living with God is himself despoiled by the saint and consigned to a 
severe guardian, who shall mercilessly torment his soul to the end of 
time. What someone said is true and not foolish: ‘If someone shall be 
arrogant or evil in this life, as soon as he breathes his last he shall 
become wise, for they then take him whose will he has done.?? 

'The monks placed the relics which they had brought from the 
monastery in the middle?! of the field. The prior ordered that the 
peasant take an oath upon them. But that scoundrel”? was fully 
inflamed with the torch of the Beelzebutine enemy:? when he had 
been setting out for the place of confrontation, the despicable peasant 
had craftily taken a bit of dirt from his own dwelling and put it—at 
the devil’s instigation—in his shoe.” This unseemly action was at 
that point undiscovered, but it subsequently came into the open: 
because what is true cannot be false, nor can what is false be true; but 
what the Lord said is agreed to be most certain and is true: *Nothing 
is hidden that shall not be revealed.” For there was some soil 
crammed in his shoe, as we mentioned. He sought to act fraudulently 
to this end, that through this soil he might be able to swear that he 
was standing on his own land. 


Alas, how the mind, immersed in the fathomless deep, 
grows dull; and, its own light abandoned, 
tends towards utter darkness.” 


The opponent of the holy saint had in his hand a scythe, whose blade 
was like that of a gleaming sword," whose shaft was stronger than 
that of a hunting-spear. He intended with his filthy fingers and foul 
hands to receive the holy relics; but the author of eternal glory did not 


55 Cf. VSO iv. 18: ‘tunc nequitia pessima et dementia truculenta Beelzebutini hostis 
flagrabat" (above, p. 138). 

?^ The story of the trespasser who puts soil in his shoes in order to swear an oath is a 
well-known folk tale: see Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, iv. 80 (no. J. 
1161. 3) and 491r (no. K. 2319. 1), with discussion by Sayers and Watkiss in Thomas of 
Marlborough: History of the Abbey of Evesham, p. 84 n. 1. 

?5 Matt. ro: 26. 

% Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, i, met. 2, lines 1—3. On the frequent citation of 
Boethius in Byrhtferth’s writings, see Lapidge, ‘The early sections’, pp. 114-15 = ALL ii. 
334-5. The present quotation is given again (partially) at HR ii. 1 (ed. Arnold, p. 14). 

77 On Byrhtferth’s use of this phrase, ultimately from Vergil, Aeneid, ix. 769, see above, 
VSO i. 1, VSE i. 10, iv. 3 (pp. 10, 224, 272). 
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sempiterne gloriae. Voluit peierare, sicut diximus; sed non permisit 
sanctus, quoniam uindicta erat iuxta, elapsa celitus, quam non 
sperauit ille stultus. Infremuit totus ille cadiuus; qui et erexit arma 
et superbam dextram, cum qua" ferociter figere desiderabat hoc quod 
in manu gestabat; sed iustus arbiter non ita uolebat, qui ‘conuertit 
dolorem in capud eius et iniquitatem in uerticem ipsius'.?? Infixit ille 
nebulosus hastam" " falcastri tam ualide in terram, ut uno icto suum 
absciderit^ turpissimum caput cum collo—non se martyrem faciens 
pro Christi amore, sed semetipsum ex hac uita emittens zabulo 
uincente. Quanta letitia in sacerdotis mente’ ardebat pro uictoria 
quam sanctus uir patrauit, quis explicet? Quis adnuntiet? Quis rite 
enarret? O quam pia laude cuncti qui adfuere grates reddebant 
gratissimas benigno Christo, qui tam iuste iudicat orbem in equitate! 
Proiecerunt dehinc corpus ab aruo sancti uiri et oppilauerunt uili 
humo; ad cuius exequias” epichidion defuit et epitaphion memoriale? 
euanuit, quia contra insignem certauit patrem. Peracto triumpho, 
regressi sunt serui Dei ad cenobium, aduectantes sancti uiri reliquias 
secum cum gaudio magno, laudantes atque canentes ymnum melli- 
fluum "Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur’.'” Explicita 
laude, magnanimiter sunt leti effecti, quoniam tam glorifico suum 
famulum munere eodem die mirificauit lesus Christus, saluator 
mundi et restaurator, qui cum patre (e.q.s. 


1. DE EO QVOD ECCLESIA CECIDERAT ET SANCTI 
RELIQVIE? INMACVLATE^ ERANT. Conregnante saluatore 
nostro cum paterna maiestate et almi flaminis societate, regna 
terrestris regni—quibus placet—largitur larga potentia aliquibus, ut 
capiant pro iustitia uitae aeterne premia—ut Osuualdus rex colendus 
Northanhymbrorum atque eximius Orientalium Anglorum rex 
Eadmundus"" capessebant; plerisque fastigium regalis potentie con- 


" quo N ° corr. Gi; astam N ? afier abscideret N adds et ? mentem N 
” exequiis N * suppl. ed. 


b 


c 


11 ° corr. Gi; reliquias N immaculati N saluatori N 

°8 Cf. Ps. 7: 17 ('convertetur dolor eius in caput eius, et in verticem eius iniquitas eius 
descendet). 

°° Aldhelm, prDV c. 13: ‘carmen funebre et canticum lamentabile, quod epicedion et 
epitaphion vocatur! (ed. Ehwald, p. 242); cf. also above, p. 140 n. 177. 

'00 On the Te Deum, cf. above, n. 65. 

‘0! Known to Byrhtferth from Bede, HE iii. 1-6. Oswald king and martyr is 
commemorated in MCR 8o (ed. Lapidge, p. 365 = ALL ii. 382). On the cult of St 
Oswald, king and martyr, which was widespread in Byrhtferth's day, see Clemoes, The Cult 
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permit this. He intended to perjure himself, as we said, but the saint 
did not permit this, for vengeance was at hand, divinely sent, which 
the fool did not anticipate. That madman was in utter rage; he even 
raised up weapons and his arrogant right hand, with which he 
intended to fix fiercely in the ground the scythe which he was 
carrying in his hand; but the just Judge did not wish it so: ‘He 
directed the suffering on to his [the peasant's] head, and the malice on 
to his skull.’ That rascal fixed the shaft of the scythe so strongly in 
the ground that with the one blow he cut off his own foul head and 
neck—not making of himself a martyr for Christ’s love, but dismiss- 
ing himself from this life, the devil gaining the victory. Who could set 
forth what great joy burned in the priest’s mind for the victory which 
St Ecgwine achieved?—Who could proclaim it?—Who could tell it 
properly? O, with what holy praise did all those who were present 
render grateful thanks to kindly Christ, Who so justly judges the 
world in all fairness! They then threw the body off St Ecgwine’s land 
and piled it up with common earth; at his funeral the solemn dirge 
was lacking and the memorial eulogy vanished,” because the peasant 
had challenged the eminent father. When the victory was complete, 
God’s servants returned to the monastery, carrying with them the 
holy man’s relics with great joy, praising and chanting the mellifluous 
hymn ‘Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur’.! When this 
eulogy was over, they were all made immensely happy, because Jesus 
Christ had magnified his servant Ecgwine with so glorious a gift on 
that same day— Christ, the Saviour of the world and its restorer, Who 
with the Father, etc. 


11. CONCERNING THE FACT THAT THE CHURCH COL- 
LAPSED AND THE SAINT’S RELICS WERE UNSCATHED. 
As our Saviour reigns with the majesty of the Father and in the 
company of the Holy Ghost, he bestows with generous authority 
kingdoms of earthly rule on certain people—those whom He 
pleases—so that in return for their justice they may obtain the 
rewards of eternal life. Thus Oswald, the revered king of the 
Northumbrians,?' and Edmund, the excellent king of the East 
Anglians,"? took their rewards; but the exalted dignity of royal 
of St Oswald on the Continent, and Stancliffe and Cambridge, eds., Oswald: Northumbrian 
King to European Saint. 

102 Known to Byrhtferth from Abbo, Passio S. Eadmundi (Three Lives, ed. Winterbot- 


tom, pp. 67-87), a work which was very possibly written during Abbo’s sojourn at Ramsey, 
985-7, and which was undoubtedly known to Byrhtferth (cf. VSO i. 4: above, p. 16 with 


fo. 34" 
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ceditur, ut maior illis aeterne dampnationis pena pro iniquis actibus 
condonatur—sicut Decio? et aliis plurimis qui in malitia pariles 
extiterunt. Regnauit potenti | uirtute confirmatus et sceptrigera 
auctoritate fretus Eadgarus™* in regione Anglorum famosissimus 
rex, anno ab incarnatione Domini nostri Iesu Christi nongentesimo 
^(quinquagesimo nono)." In cuius tempore gens Anglorum floruit ut 
lilium, irradiauit ut rosa cum Phebi splendor emergit et iubar ipsius 
lucis aurorescit." (Cum) hic’ per augustum Angligenum regnum 
gloriose " crebresceret, hoc eius maximum studium erat quod cuncta 
destructa cenobia ad laudem regis regum renouauit, edificans nouam 
Hierusalem, expellens uirtute regali nenias clericorum," amando Dei 
famulos qui pii patris Benedicti decreta corde sereno seruare con- 
tendebant. Cumque in sua dicione omnia regna gentium, que 
Oceanum hoc perambit,'”’ potenter subiecisset, et feroces ac stolidos 
reges Scottorum atque Cumbriensium exsuperasset,? constipatus 
postmodum agmine inedicibili resplenduit, gubernans regaliter sibi 
gentem commissam: episcopi gloriosi precibus defendebant piis 
gentem; ipse fortitudine et timore omnes pauefactos fecit; preclari 
abbates mire studuerunt Deo seruire; ille uero ut Salomon pacificus? 
non solum unum templum sed plurima in suo regno precepit 
renouari, cupiens per (uirtutem)* Dei inenarrabilem florere, 'sicut 
oliua in domo Domini." Habuit pariter secum Cerethi et Phe- 
lethi,' sicut Dauid manu fortis; qui habebat et sapientiam Salomonis 
et prudentiam Danielis. 


dd 


suppl. ed. * suppl. ed. ^ hicque N * suppl. ed. 


n. 52). Edmund king and martyr is commemorated in MCR 116-17 (ed. Lapidge, p. 366 = 


ALL ii. 383). MCR is quoted frequently by Byrhtferth: VSO iii. 17, v. 11, v. 17 (above, 
pp. 90, 174, 194), HR iii. 24 (ed. Arnold, p. 58), and was conceivably composed by him. 


103 Decius (Roman emperor AD 249-51, and notorious for his persecution of Christians) 
may have been known to Byrhtferth from a number of sources: Eusebius, HE vi. 39. 1, in 
the translation of Rufinus (ed. Mommsen, p. 595), one of the late antique passiones of 
martyrs, such as the Passio SS. Abdon et Sennen [BHL 6], or Aldhelm, prDV c. 52 (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 308). On Byrhtferth's use of Decius as an example of a wicked persecutor of 
Christians, see also VSO iii. 12 (above, p. 78 with n. 126). 

1% Edgar, king of Mercia from 957, king of all England, 959-75 (HBC, p. 27), is treated 
at length by Byrhtferth in VSO iii. 10—12, iv. 6-7, 11. 

105 Aldhelm, prDV c. 60: ‘splendor auroresceret et iubar lucis aeternae rutilaret^ (ed. 
Ehwald, p. 322). 

1% Cf. VSO iii. ro: ‘clericos perosos habuit [sc//. Eadgarus]; nostri habitus uiros (sicut 
diximus) honorauit, abiectis ex cenobiis clericorum neniis’ (above, p. 74). 

1 Did Byrhtferth—or the scribe of N— understand Oceanus to be a neuter noun? Read 
Oceanus hic? 
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authority is granted to a large number, just as a greater punishment of 
eternal damnation is bestowed on them for their evil deeds—as on 
Decius? and many others who were equivalent in evil. The 
illustrious King Edgar'?* ruled in the land of England, confirmed 
in mighty strength and sustained by sceptre-bearing authority, from 
the year of our Lord's incarnation 959. In his time the English race 
flowered like a lily, blossomed like a rose when the brilliance of the 
sun comes up and the radiance of its light breaks at dawn.” And as 
this man grew gloriously strong in the mighty English realm, it was 
his greatest concern that in praise of the King of kings he restored all 
the ruined monasteries, building thus a new Jerusalem, expelling 
through his royal authority the trifles of secular clerics, ^ by loving 
God's servants who strove to preserve in their tranquil hearts the 
decrees of the holy father Benedict. And when he had mightily 
subjected to his authority all kingdoms of peoples whom the ocean 
surrounds, and had conquered the ferocious and foolish kings of the 
Scots and Welsh,’ he glittered thereafter, surrounded by an 
indescribable throng [sci/. of councillors], governing regally the 
people entrusted to him: glorious bishops defended the people 
through their holy prayers; the king made everyone frightened 
through strength and fear; distinguished abbots sought to serve 
God in wondrous fashion; the king, like Solomon ‘the Peaceable’,'”” 
ordered not one but many churches in his realm to be restored, 
desiring thus to flourish through God’s indescribable power, ‘like an 
olive-tree in the house of the Lord'."? He had the Cerethi and 
Phelethi with him always,''! like David strong of hand; he also had 
both the wisdom of Solomon and the foresight of Daniel. 


U5 Edgar’s conquests of the Scots and Welsh: the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is silent on the 
subject of military victories by Edgar over Scots or Welsh, but it does record (s.a. 973D) 
that, while he was at Chester, six kings gave him pledges that they would be his allies, and 
some of these must have been Scots or Welsh (trans. Whitelock, p. 77). The kings in 
question are not specified in the Chronicle, but John of Worcester (JW ii. 422) states that 
Edgar had eight subreguli, and names them as follows: ‘cui subreguli eius .viii., Kynath 
scilicet rex Scottorum, Malcolm rex Cumbrorum, Maccus plurimarum rex insularum, et 
alii .v., Dufnal, Siferth, Huuual, Iacob, Iuchil . . .”. Ælfric, in his ‘Life of St Swithun’, c. 28, 
states that eight kings of the Scots and Welsh submitted to Edgar's rule on one and the same 
day (ed. Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 606—7). 

10 r Chr. 22: 9. "0 Ps, 51 (52): 10. 

11 Why are the Cerethi and Phelethi here regarded as valued comrades, whereas in VSO 
v. 4and VSE iv. 4 they were described as associates of Beelzebub? The answer is that here 
Byrhtferth is drawing solely on the Bible (2 Kgs. 20: 7, etc.), whereas in VSO v. 4 and VSE 
iv. 4 he was drawing on Aldhelm (see above, pp. 154, 276 with nn. 42, 35); he seems not to 
have realized the disparities between his various accounts. 
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In istis diebus, loci regimen qui /Ethomme dicitur retinuit abbas 
nomine Osuuardus.! In cuius tempore ruit ipsa ecclesia et contriuit 
omnia que infra ambiebat—sed et cruces, candelabra, lucernas, 
calices, cornua, uestimenta et omnia ornamenta conquassauit. Át 
illi, nimis tristes effecti, nimis tristiores sunt pro reliquiis sancti, 
que obpresse fuerant, ut sperabant. Purgantes hunc" locum cemen- 
tum eminus asportauerunt, sollicite querentes patroni’ locellum. 
Cuius membra existimauere fore comminus proiecta aut pro meritis 
suorum peccaminum dispersa—quod nequaquam multimoda Christi 
gratia concessit! Cum autem lurconibus desideriis affatim famuli 
sudarent, et ad locelli aduenirent desideratam uisionem, inuenerunt 
quod haud crediderunt: non enim existimauerunt sanum uasculum 
inuenire quo beata membra recondita erant. Sed qui Ionae eximii sui 
(prophete)/ glebam in hospitio ceti seruauit, ipse idemque benignus 
Deus misericorditer sui deuoti famuli reliquias custodiuit in aruis, 
cuius animam cum almis spiritibus recondidit in astris.' "Sic 
(acquirens)' postliminium quod Adam contraxerat, ad uitam iste 
perpetue glorie quam propriis meritis adquisierat—perductus est, 
podere pontificali uestitus''? et diademate Aaronis redimitus. Iam 
cum Melchisedech offert panem et uinum in celesti patria regi suo et 
Deo suo.' Sic, quod libet fari, iste noster archiatros animarum, 
quem principem nostre salutis et possumus et debemus appellare, 
contempsit huius uite discrimina, ut dignus fieri mereretur gemma 
egregia in celesti curia. 

Acceperunt dehinc sanctum locellum in quo nec ante nec retro 
maculam inuenire quibant. Sed, quod dici placet, iacebant lapides 
quadrati atque angulares—immo et stabant (cautes), non solum una 


aut altera sed et tertia necnon et quarta, cui adiecta est et quinta.''® 
* corr. Winterbottom; hoc N ' corr. Gi; patronis N 7 suppl. ed. * suppl. ed. 
! suppl. ed. 


12 Osweard became abbot of Evesham c.970 when the abbey was refounded in the 
Benedictine reform movement initiated by Dunstan and /Ethelwold, as we learn from 
Thomas of Marlborough’s History of the Abbey of Evesham (iii. 1. 133): 'Atheluuoldus iussu 
regis et beati Dunstani et aliorum magnatum communi decreto ad plures ecclesias transiens, 
abbates et monachos constituens, tandem ad istum locum uenit et Osuuardum abbatem hic 
constituit, commendans ei terras et possessiones! (ed. Sayers and Watkiss, p. 142; cf. Heads, 
p. 46). However, in the anti-monastic reaction, led by /Elfhere of Mercia, which followed 
the death of Edgar in 975, Osweard and his monks were expelled from the abbey (ibid.; cf. 
Fisher, "The antimonastic reaction in the reign of Edward the Martyr). The incident 
recorded here by Byrhtferth is accordingly to be dated to 970 x 975. 

15 For the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris (based on Matt. 16: 19), see VSO 
ii. 5, iii. 4, iv. 9, 16, v. 7, 16, 18; VSE 1. 3. 
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At this time an abbot by the name of Osweard had control of the 
monastery at Evesham.''? During his abbacy the church itself 
collapsed and crushed everything which was contained within it— 
and it even shattered the crosses, candelabra, lamps, chalices, altar- 
horns, vestments, and all other ecclesiastical furnishings. The monks 
were greatly saddened by this, but were sadder still on behalf of 
Ecgwine’s relics which—so they expected—had been completely 
crushed. As they were clearing the site, they transported the rubble 
far off, while anxiously looking for the saint’s shrine. They suspected 
that the relics had either been thrown down close at hand or had been 
scattered because of their sins—which the manifold mercy of Christ 
in no way permitted! When the monks were sweating abundantly 
with eager intent, and had arrived at the place where they expected to 
see the shrine, they found what they did not dare to believe: for they 
did not think that they would find unscathed the reliquary in which 
the blessed relics were kept. But He Who preserved the mortal body 
of His excellent prophet Jonah in the lodging of a whale, this same 
beneficent God mercifully preserved the relics of His devout servant 
on earth, whose soul He sequestered with the blessed spirits on 
high. Thus, acquiring the former privileges which Adam had 
diminished, this man was led to the life of perpetual glory which 
he had obtained through his own merits, cloaked in the stole of a 
bishop''* and wreathed with the diadem of Aaron. Now, together 
with Melchizedek, he administers the bread and wine to his King and 
God in the celestial homeland.!? Thus—as it is a pleasure to say— 
this man, the physician of our souls, whom we can and ought to 
describe as the author of our salvation, scorned the hazards of this life 
that he might be found worthy of the excellent jewel in the heavenly 
court. 

Then they picked up the holy shrine, in which they could not find 
a blemish in front or back. But—what is a pleasure to record—there 
were some rectangular stones lying there, or were actually standing: 
not only one or two but three or four, to which a fifth was added. 


"4 Cf. VSO i. 7, v. 19 (above, pp. 28 (with n. 105), 196). 

!5 Melchizedek is mentioned in Gen. 14: 18 as ‘priest to the most high God’ who offered 
bread and wine to Abraham; in patristic literature Melchizedek became a type of the 
Eucharist; see Bardy, ‘Melchisedech dans la tradition patristique’; Vaccari, ‘Melchisedek, 
rex Salem proferens panem et uinum’; and Horton, The Melchizedek Tradition. 

!5 Byrhtferth explains (in a characteristically clumsy way) that the shrine was buried 
under five stones, and that the number five represents the five senses; cf. Enchiridion, iv. 1: 
*quinque sunt sensus hominis, id est uisus, auditus, odoratus, gustus et tactus’ (ed. Baker 
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Et non inmerito, quia quinque sensus corporis sui sanctifice seruauit 
positus terris; rectum satis erat ut, spiritus eius mixtus celicis 
spiritibus, reliquie" eius seruarentur per Christum in aruis." 


12. His explicitis et uulgi sermone editis, precor omni indagine 
mentis indulgentiam a solio! celsi uiri peccaminum; flagito frequenti 
locutione ut fiat mihi recompensatio bona postquam scema nostri 
exigui corporis audierit sonitum precelse tube personantis, ‘Surgite 
qui dormitis'."? Haec uobis, reuerendissimi fratres Eoueshamenses, 
dicta sunt. Hic dignis perspicite obtutibus uitam patris a me 
inhonesto et exiguo exiliter editam, sed tamen agnoscite ante pre- 
sentiam omnia cernentis eam esse gratam uitam. Ergo^ rogandus et 
obsecrandus est Deus et Dominus noster lesus Christus ut, ipso 
annuente, gratia summa sequatur quo sanctissimum caput precessit, 
(et) ipse succurrat prece pia, quem laudamus, et eo largiente a quo 
angelorum laus processit, Domino nostro, qui cum patre et spiritu 
sancto uiuit et regnat Deus per omnia secula seculorum. AMEN. 


m 


reliquias N 
12 * hoc N t suppl. Winterbottom 


and Lapidge, pp. 202—4). Byrhtferth’s association of the five stones with the five senses was 
perhaps prompted by Jerome's association of the measurement of the altar in Exod. 27: 1 
and 38: 1 (five cubits) with the five senses: Commentarius in Hiezechielem, xiii. 43. 13-17 
(CCSL Ixxv. 631). The present passage is corrupt as transmitted: /apis is masculine, and 
cannot therefore be the antecedent of una aut altera, which is why cautes (fem.) has been 
supplied after stabant. 


"7 Another variation on the Byrhtferthian formulation in aruis/in astris; see VSO ii. 5 
(above, p. 42 with n. 43). 

!5 At this point the text of N, as copied by the rrth-c. Worcester scribe, breaks off at the 
bottom of fo. 34" (Giles's text also ends here); the text presumably continued and concluded 
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And not undeservedly, since while stationed on earth he kept in a 
holy manner the five senses of his body; and it was quite right that, 
when his spirit was mingled with the heavenly spirits, his remains 
should be preserved on earth through Christ!" 


12. Having finished these things and set them down in plain speech, I 
beg, with every mental effort, indulgence for my sins from the 
throne!? of the heavenly man Ecgwine; I beseech with repeated 
iteration that there may be for me a decent recompense after the 
frame of my frail body shall hear the sound of the heavenly trumpet 
resounding: ‘Arise, you who sleep."!? These things have been written 
for you, the venerable monks of Evesham. Look in these pages with 
your worthy gaze on the life of your patron, set out inadequately by 
me, an undistinguished and mediocre talent, yet recognize in the 
presence of Him Who sees all things that Ecgwine's life was worthy of 
gratitude. Therefore God and our Lord Jesus Christ is to be 
petitioned and implored that, at His behest, His attendant grace 
may follow where He the holy head preceded, and that he whom we 
are praising [1.e. Ecgwine] may assist us with his devout prayers and 
with Him granting, from Whom the angels! praise proceeds, namely 
Our Lord, Who with the Father and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns 
for ever and ever. AMEN. 


on a following recto which has been lost (it might also have contained the text of the 
Boniface letter which Byrhtferth proposed to copy at the end of VSE: see above, p. xcvii). 
Fortunately, a 16th-c. antiquary took the trouble to copy out the remainder of the text of 
VSE into the lower margin of fo. 34", and it is printed here from the antiquary’s transcript. 
1 Eph. 5: 14; cf. Luke 22: 46. 
ph. 5: 14; cf. Luke 22: 4 
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GLOSSES TO BYRHTFERTH'S VITAE IN LONDON, 
BRITISH LIBRARY, COTTON NERO E. I 


While copying Byrhtferth's two saints’ Lives, the scribe of N at various 
points added a number of interlinear glosses to the text. The majority of 
these are in Latin, but some few are in Old English (the OE glosses are 
printer in Napier, Old English Glosses, Chiefly Unpublished, no. 35). It is clear 
from the number of glosses which are evidently misplaced that the scribe of 
N was simply taking them over from his exemplar (and the fact that the 
glosses to VSE effectively end after ii. 2, with only a few from iv. 2 tacked on 
at the very end, suggests that he grew tired of copying them); there is 
therefore reason to suspect that most, and perhaps all, of the glosses were in 
the exemplar, and were arguably therefore composed by Byrhtferth himself: 
a suspicion which is confirmed by consideration of the glosses which 
accompany the text of Byrhtferth's Enchiridion in the sole surviving 
(complete) manuscript of that work, namely Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ashmole 328 (see Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and  Lapidge, 
p. exxvii). In any event, many of the glosses in N could only have been 
composed by Byrhtferth. For example, in the Epilogus to VSE, he alludes 
very obliquely to the three boys in the furnace (Dan. 3: 12-100: Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego), but in the accompanying gloss the oblique allusion 
is explained at length in the first person, which indicates fairly clearly that it 
was composed by the author of VSE. Furthermore, the glosses at times 
incorporate unusual vocabulary which is characteristically Byrhtferthian. In 
the case of the glosses in Old English, these all occur against words which 
were taken by Byrhtferth from Aldhelm, which suggests that Byrhtferth was 
reading Aldhelm in a manuscript which was glossed in Old English (the 
manuscript in question does not appear to survive, but an Aldhelm glossary 
in London, BL, Cotton Cleopatra A. 111 (St Augustine’s, Canterbury, s. x5 
[Gneuss 319] preserves the very same OE glosses, which suggests that 
Byrhtferth and the compiler of the somewhat earlier glossary were drawing 
on the same manuscript of Aldhelm's works: see Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth at 
work’, pp. 34-7). It therefore seems appropriate to publish these glosses as a 
supplement to the texts which they were intended to explain; for ease of 
consultation, the glosses are listed consecutively through each chapter of 
text, in the sequence in which they occur, so that the lemmata may be easily 
located in the text; glosses in Old English are printed in bold. 
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Vita S. Oswaldi 


Prologus 

exarata: scripta. 

sui: scilicet Osuualdi. 
insignia: .i. mira. 

fauore: .i. laude. 

uictoriam: triumphum. 
rursum: .i. iterum. 

uiro: scilicet Noe. 

gesta: .1. acta. 

aquatico: scilicet Moyse. 
inuentor: scilicet creator. 
luminis: splendidi. 

exordio: initio. 

summus: suppremus ucl excelsus. 
reliquorum: ceterorum. 
agmina: celestes spiritus. 
suppeditare: ministrare. 
contemplatione: speculatione. 
conticesco: taceo. 

astismos [antismos N]: urbanitas. 
lg 

sterni: uinci. 

hae 

explicita: .1. finita. 


i3 

concelebret: .i. laudet uel honoret. 
cornu: laus. 

propalare: demonstrare. 

patrauit: perfecit. 

somatis: corporis. 

gessit: egit. 


i. 4 

depulit: expulit. 

flatus: tribulatio alicuius hominis. 
specimen: decus uel honorem. 
luris: potestatis. 

affectus: dilectionis. 

adeptus: indeptus. 

penes: iuxta. 
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soles: dies. 

indeptus: consecutus. 
ornatus: comptus. 
delibutus: perunctus. 

i. 6 

glomeratus: circumdatus. 
17 

autumat: putabat. 

exorsus: locutus est. 

podere: episcopali ueste. 
uerens: timens. 

dispendium: dampnum. 
percontatur: interrogat. 

i. 8 

fulciri: ornari. 

H. I 

dindima: secreta. 

propalare: manifestare. 
suppeditabant: ministrabant. 
post euentus: tu autem. 

H. 2 

indagine: scrutamine. 
aquatico: .i. Moise. 
caribdin: Caribdis in hoc loco fluctuationem huius seculi significat. 
post arbitris: tu autem. 

". 3 

nemphe: .i. certe. 

non ignorauit: sciuit. 

post flores: tu autem. 

nN. 4 

post uenerationem: tu autem. 
. 5 

elogio: locutione. 

bis seni: .i. .xil. 

lapides: gemme. 

leuitam: scilicet Stephanum. 
seruus: scilicet Osuualdus. 


norma: exemplum. 
decreta: instituta. 
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post nostro: tu autem. 

ti. 6 

norit: scit. 

bis binos: .v. [sic, recte]. 
humectare: madefacere. 

H. 7 

agonista: miles. 

binis: .i. duabus. 

quinque: scilicet columpne. 
ii. 8 

Beemoth: .i. diabolum. 

bis quaternos: .i. .viii. 

cum Philisteis: cum uitiis. 
tit, I 

dumosi: .i. densi. 

Hi. 2 

psalmicen: salmos canens. 
iii. 3 

ueredarios: nuntios. 

post benedictionis: tu autem. 
Hi 5 

cluens: pollens. 

nm. 8 

orgia: sacrificia. 

dindima: secreta. 

bis binis: .1. .x. [sic] 

ili. 9 

percontatus est: sciscitatus est. 
"m. IO 

saltes: citharedus. 

filius lesse: Dauid. 

Hp. II 

pedetemptim: pulchre [g/oss misplaced; should gloss ordinate] 
ili. 14 

genealogiam: originem. 

i. r6 

amminiculum: auxilium. 
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n. I7 
]xx.: septuaginta. 
ili. 18 
obrizo: pura. 
dindima: secreta. 


ni. 19 

circumsepta: circumdata. 
m. 3 

patrauere: perfecere. 


1v. 4 
dapsilitate: largitate. 


w. 5 
solum: terra. 
odas: laudes. 


iv. 8 

exorsi sumus: 
locuti sumus. 
haud: non. 


1v. I4 
nonnulli: multi. 


iv. 15 
gestantes: portantes. 


iv. 16 
podere: pontificali ueste. 


iv. 17 
sedare: pacificare. 
clanculo: secreto. 


iv. 18 
nonnulli: multi. 
iuniorem: /Epelredum. 


iv. 20 
uranice: celestis. 
ianitoris: Petri. 


v. I 
enormia [enorma N]: magna. 
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v. 3 

infelix: scilicet mus. 
buccis: labis [stc]. 
illum: scilicet panem. 


v. II 
opilate: clause. 


v. 16 
post ammirari: tu autem (with .x. marked in margin). 


v. I7 
post uir: tu autem (with .xi. marked in margin). solo: 3. terre. 
post terram: tu autem (with .xii. marked in margin). 


Vita S. Ecgwini 

Epilogus 

innocuos: .i. innocentes. 

que gloria illis: sicut illis fuit gloria, quod quartus cum illis erit qui illis 
refrigerium prestabat. Sic mihi, quod eum possim laudari,! sciens eum 
esse unum in trinitate uerum Deum, et trinum in unitate plena fide 
fideliter firmiterque credens. 

gymnosophiste: .i. plegmen, uel illi tres. 

ludebant: laudabant uel iocabant. 

gymnasio: scilicet in fornace uel in clibano. 

ymnizantes: .i. laudantes. 

triumpho: .i. uictori. 

Deo: uel Deum. 

sollerter: scilicet ‘Benedicite’ concinebant. 

tetrarcha: scilicet Iohannes, .i. quarte partis scriptor. Sicut lohannes 
delectatus est in uisione, sic et ego in hoc opere, quia in quie positus sum. 

comes: .1. socius. 

quique: scilicet omnes. 

secunda pars: scilicet huius uite. 

saltes: .i. Dauid. 

adquisiuit, elegit, consecrauit, ditauit: aduerbialiter iuste, apte, honeste, 
locuplete. 

prohemium: .i. prephatio uel prelocutio. 

LI 

inmensas: .i. enormes. 

summo: .i. excelso. 

saluator: .i. Iesu. 


! The passive infinitive (/audari) is used mistakenly where the active form (laudare) is 
required: a very Byrhtferthian mistake. 
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rite: .i. recte. 

nati: .i. filii. 

protoplasti: i. Ade. 

depromunt: .i. pandunt. 

e supernis: .i. de celsis. 

salutem: .i. sanitatem. 

quique: scilicet Iesus. 

liberauit: .i. eripuit uel redemit. 

uates: .i. propheta. 

inquiens: .i. dicens. 

propria: sicut Iesus fuit, in propria uenit. 

miro: .i. mirabili. 

affamine: .i. locutione. 

aurea: .i. pulchra uel rosea. 

regna: scilicet post natiuitatem Christi. 

natiuitate: .i. in natale. 

liberatoris: .i. redemptoris uel ereptoris. 

patratas: .1. peractas. 

bis senum annorum: scilicet cum esset Iesus .xii. annorum. 

supremus: .i. summus uel excelsus. Supremus per unum, summus dicitur 
per duo, .m. ultimus dicitur. 

pandere: .i. ostendere uel manifestare. 

interea: .i. interim. 

suscepit: .i. sumpsit. 

abluens: .i. expurgans. 

contagia: scilicet peccata. 

cosmi: .i. mundi. Scilicet, si ad .xii. montes bis .viii., fiunt .xxx. Sic fuit 
redemptor cum Iohannes eum Iordanico flumine perfudit. 


i, 2 

superato: .1. deuicto. 

regaliter: .1. potenter. 

principe: .i. duce. 

principe demoniorum: .i. Beelzebub. 

consociauit: .i. coadunauit. 

infirma: .i. egri uel humilia uel fragilia. 

confunderet: .i. respueret. 

fortia: i. dura uel magna. 

hoc est: uel ita intellegendum, sicut sancta Dei genetrix deposuit potentes, et 
cetera. 


? Cf. Bede, De orthographia: supremus, summus et ultimus: et superiorem et inferiorem 
significat (CCS cxxiiiA. 51). 

? There is something wrong with the arithmetic here: if you add ‘twice eight’ (i.e. 
sixteen) to twelve, the result is twenty-eight, not thirty. 
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precelsorum: .i. prepotentum. 

natos: .i. filios uel proles. 

facundissimos: .i. eloquentes uel facetos uel linguosos. 

liquido: .i. apte. 

demonstrat: .i. manifestat. 

textus: .i. ordo uel series. 

eximius: .i. mirabilis. 

preelegit: .i. ante. 

exiguos: .i. humiles. 

famulos: scilicet Petrum et Andream sociosque eorum. 

non gnaros: non sapientes. 

non litteratos: scilicet nescierunt litteras. 

illustrauit: .i. illuminauit. 

se: .i. ipsum. 

sequerentur: .i. imitarentur qui sequi imirari [s/e, for imitari] 

perlucide: .i. opipare uel ualde splendide. 

pandere: .i. propalare uel manifestare uel demonstrare. 

archana: .i. dindima uel secreta uel occulta uel clandestina uel mysticon quod 
occultum dicitur. 

documenta: .i. doctrinam. 

egregia [aegregiam N]: inclitam. 

contulit: .i. concessit. 

bis quaternos: .i. octo principalia uitia. 

triumphaliter: .i. uictoriosissime. 

exsuperare: .1. uincere. 

quiuissent: .i. ualuissent. 

lucida: .i. luciflua. 

premia: .i. mercedes. 

adipisci: adquirere. 

libertatem: scilicet liberum arbitrium. 

gratanter: scilicet leuiter uel sine pretio. 

sceleratis: .1. peccatoribus. 

ueniam: .1. remissionem. 

summe: .i. magne. 

tortuosum: .1. flexibilem. 

resplenduit: .i. fulsit, sicut de sancto Benedicto legitur, qui ‘fulsit ut sidus 
nouum’.* 

centenis: scilicet poete fingere sibi solent centum uoces. 

edicere: .1. effari uel loqui. 


* The quotation is from a poem on St Benedict (also quoted by Byrferth in VSO iii. 2) 
contained in Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, i. 26: ‘effulsit ut sidus novum’ (PL 
xcv. 473); it is also quoted by Aimoin of Fleury, Sermo de S. Benedicto, c. 2 (PL cxxxix. 


864). 
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clarius: .i. splendidius. 
refulgentes: .i. nitentes. 
inedicibilem: .i. inenarrabilem. 
potestatem: .1. uirtutem. 
ligata: .i. retita uel stricta. 
in astris: .i. in polo uel celo. 
soluta: .i. liberata uel erepta. 
auctoritatis: .i. principatum. 
potestatem: .i. uirtutem uel uim uel auctoritatem. 
imitatoribus: .i. exsequitoribus. 
concesserunt: .i. contulerunt. 
procedit: .i. progreditur. 
aeque: .i. similiter. 
illustrati: .i. irradiati uel illuminati. 
gestare: .i. portare. 
corporibus: sepe corpus pro anima ponitur et anima pro corpore. Sicut 
euuangelia dicunt: ‘qui odit animam suamque corpus suum custodit eam?.? 
i 4 
subleuatis: .i. eleuatis. 
his: scilicet martyribus. 
in mortibus [montibus N]: scilicet in celis. 
cruore: i. sanguine. 
adepti [adempti N]: .i. indepti. 
suauitatis: .i. honestatis. 
despicientes: .i. respuentes. 
fulgentia: .i. splendentia. 
cernere: i. uidere uel considerare uel conspicere. 
uidentes: .1. cernentes uel respicientes siue intuentes uel contemplantes uel 
contuentes. 
ws 
hos: scilicet martyres. bellatores: .i. certatores uel agoniste. 
confessorica: .i. monachica uel anachoritica uel episcopalis. 
compsit: .1. ornauit uel ditauit. 
imperiose: .i. magne uel excelse. 
dignitatis: .i. honoris. 
sublimauit: .i. exaltauit. 
palma: .i. uictoria. 
pertimuit: .i. ualde timuit. 
status mundialis: scilicet reges et tyranni. 
qui: scilicet status. 


5 Cf. John 12: 25. 
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uexat: .i. trahit; aliquando facit eos potentes, aliquando miseros. 

que: scilicet dignitas. 

inopinate: .i. repente uel subito. 

flante: .i. deficiente. Sicut Dauid dicit: ‘Vidi impium eleuatum et transiui, et 
ecce non erat.” 


i. 6 

mentio: .i. memorialis recordatio. 

perplurimi: scilicet per uiri [sic]. 

pueritia: .i. .viii. annis. 

agoniste: .i. certatores uel bellatores. 

adolescentia: .xiiii. annis. 

emerito: .i. perfecto. 

compti: .i. ditati. 

iuuentute: .l. annis constat. 

senectute: innumeris annis constat. 

cignea: .i. alba. 

infulis: .1. honoribus. 

decorati: .i. ornati. 

congerie: .i. coadunatione. 

liquido: .i. aperte. 

probari: .i. temptari. 

experiri: .i. agnosci. 

ista: superiora. 

precelsis: .i. excelsis. 

principibus: .i. ducibus. 

enituerit: .i. emicuerit. 

pueritia: .vii. annorum constat. 

adolescentia: .1. .xiiil. 

senectute: .1. .l. Sicut sunt quattuor etates hominis, sic sunt quattuor 
uarietates mundi uel quattuor elementa (.1. ignis, aer, humor, aqua) uel 
tempora anni (.i. uer, estas, autumpnus, hiemps). 

emeritus: perfectus. 

sedando: .i. pacificando. 

nociua: .i. nocentia. 

contagia: .1. pollutiones. 

uictricia: .i. tropea. 

gestans: .i. portans. 

seriem: .i. ordinem. 

probatissimi: .1. perfectissimi. 
5 Cf. Ps. 36 (37): 35-6. 


7 These same parallels are set out in Byrhtferth’s diagram of the cosmological and 
physiological fours which was prefixed to his Computus (Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, ed. Baker 


and Lapidge, p. 374). 


GLOSSES TO BYRHTFERTH'S VITAE 


paulatim: .i. modice. 

libet: .i. placet. 

pandere: .i. propalare. 
ignotis: .i. incognitis. 

oneri: aduerbialiter .i. ad honus. 
ignorantibus: .i. nescientibus. 
manifestari: .1. demonstrari. 
delectat: .i. placet. 

$7 

polito: .i. ornato. 

freti: .i. fulti. 

affatim: .i. abunde. 

subtilis: .i. facilis uel parua. 
enucleatio: .i. inquisitio. 

i. 8 

prosapia: .i. origine. 

satus: .i. nutritus. 

almi flaminis: .i. sancti spiritus. 
quaternos et ternos: .i. .vii. 

i. 9 

deicola: .i. Deum colens. 
crucicola: .i. crucem colens. 
bis binas: i. iii. 

redimitus: .1. ornatus. 
prepulchre: .i. ualde pulchre. 
prototestis: .1. primi-. 

orgia: sacrificia. 

indagine: scrutamine. 


i. IO 

insita: Inposita. 

edito: .i. predicto. 

se: scilicet Ecguuinus. 
uibrantis: .i. fulgentis. 
amminiculum: .i. auxilium. 
uerens: .i. timens. 


i 13 

rite: .1. iuste. 

quondam: .1. olim, dudum. 
diuulgatum: .i. diffamatum. 
secreto: .i. occulto. 

statim: mox. 
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uana: .i. inania. 

concinere: .i. canere. 

corruere: i. prosternere. 

statim: .i. concite. 

secum: scilicet papa. 

colloquentes: .i. pariter loquentes. 

alloquia: .i. sermones. 

fidendum: .i. credendum. 

absque dubio: .i. sine dubitatione uel ambiguitate. 

sciendum: .i. cognoscendum. 

tertius: scilicet Christus. 

in fornace: i. in clibano. 

alter: scilicet papa. 

alterum: scilicet episcopum. 

fauore: .i. laude. 

grates: .i. gratias. 

exul: exul dicitur qui extra solum positus est. 

retulit: .i. narrauit. 

denuntiet: uel ad-. 

accepta: suscepta uel assumpta. 

spectabilis: .i. dignus spectaculo. Non ‘expectabilis’ sed ‘spectabilis’ legen- 
dum, .i. admirabilis. Inde dicit sancta Agatha: ‘Ingenua sum et expectabilis 
genere.” 

tripudio: .i. gaudio. 

editam [editum N]: .i. compositum. 

detulit: .i. protulit. 

demonstrat: .i. aperit uel manifestat, propalat. 

MT 

solum: .i. terram. 

odas: .i. laudes. 

summo: .i. excelso. 

destinauit: .i. direxit uel misit. 

ministrum: angelum, quia ad [N 7/]/legible here]. 

introeunte: .i. intrante. 

presentiam: .i. conspectu. 

pro certo: .i. manifeste. 

face: i. facula. 

flaminium: .i. sacerdotium. 


* Quoted (but not quite accurately) from the Passio S. Agathae [BHL 133], c. 2: ‘non 
solum ingenua sed expectabili genere, quod omnis parentela mea testatur’ (thus the version 
printed by Holder, Die Reichenauer Handschriften, i. 477; the version in Acta SS., Febr. i. 
621 has: ‘non solum ex ingenuo et illustri sum genere, sed et cognationem habeo amplis 
effluentem diuitiis’). 


GLOSSES TO BYRHTFERTH'S VITAE 


antiquitus: prius uel ante. 

nactus: indeptus uel adeptus. 
potestatem: .i. principatum uel uirtutem. 
dignitatis: .i. honoris. 

fulgebat: .i. splendebat. 

feruor: i. ardor. 

amoris: .i. dilectionis. 

diuinis: .i. sanctis. 

coniungebat: .i. adherebat. 
mysteriis: .i. officiis. 

simul: .i. pariter. 

cernere: .1. uidere. 

bis senorum: .xii. 

rutilantem: .i. splendentem. 
ineffabilem: .i. inedicibilem. 

sic: ut libet eloqui. 

hiacincto: haewen, uiridis. 

bis tincto: duobus uicibus. 

cocco: weolcread, rubeo. 
uermiculo: wealh basu uel m[. . .]re. 
bisso retorto: mid hwitum twine. 
acta: facta uel gesta. 

castissime: pudicissime. 

allecta: associata. 

in celeste curia: in poli conuentione. 


it, 2 

huiusce: istiusce, sillabica adiectio. 
fertilis [fertili N]: .1. opime. 
insignitus: .i. ornatus. 
reuerendis: .i. uenerandis. 
uerentibus: timentibus. 
presertim: maxime. 
diademate: .i. serto. 
refulsit: .1. enituit. 

inclitos: .1. egregios. 

natos: .1. filios. 


1v. I2 

explicitis: .i. finitis. 

uulgi: .i. ignobili. 

sermone: .i. oratione uel lepore. 
solio: scilicet propter. 
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THE ACROSTIC VERSES OF ABBO OF FLEURY 


In VSO v. 8 Byrhtferth quotes in extenso two acrostic poems by his teacher 
Abbo of Fleury. Abbo was a past-master in the composition of such poems 
(see Gwara, ‘Three acrostic poems by Abbo of Fleury’, and Lapidge and 
Baker, ‘More acrostic verse by Abbo of Fleury’). The two acrostic poems 
quoted in VSO are constructed according to a square grid, so that each poem 
consists of thirty-five lines and each line consists of precisely thirty-five 
letters, with the acrostic spelled out in each case at the beginning, middle (at 
line 18) and end of each line. In the case of the first poem (‘Summe sacer’), an 
additional acrostic legend consisting of thirty-two letters (GLORIA 
DVNSTANO DEVOTO NECNE BENIGNO) is broken up into four 
equal parts, each of which is inserted in the midst of each quadrant of the 
poem (in vertical lines 9 and 26); in the second poem (‘O presul Dunstane’) 
there are two diagonal acrostic legends (each reading O VIR ADESTO 
SACER QVOVIS SACRATIOR AEQVO) in addition to the acrostich, 
mesostich and telestich. It is very unlikely that either Byrhtferth or the scribe 
of N understood these complex arrangements; certainly N's transcription of 
the poems obliterates the acrostic structure altogether. In the text of VSO v. 
8 the poems have been printed more or less as they are laid out in N; in the 
present Appendix, however, I have attempted to reconstruct the poems in 
Abbo's original layout. I am immensely grateful to Bonnie Blackburn and 
Leofranc Holford-Strevens for help with these difficult poems. 

In the first acrostic poem (‘Summe sacer’), in line 8 the transmitted fecisti 
needs to be spelled fecistei (a presumed classical spelling); in line 9 the 
transmitted exul needs to be spelled exsul, in line 12 muse needs to be spelled 
musae; line 32 as transmitted is two letters too long, but the mesostich can be 
achieved by spelling per- of pertimuit as the scribal abbreviation 5; and in line 
33 transmitted cure needs to be spelled curae. Note that the cadence of line 31 
is a reminiscence of Vergil, Aeneid, vi. 646 (‘septem discrimina uocum). 

In the second poem (‘O presul Dunstane’), there are the two previously 
mentioned diagonal acrostics, which further limit the choice of letters 
available to anyone who would reconstruct these poems. Line 2 is two letters 
too long, but would fit requirements if the enclitic -que were spelled as the 
scribal abbreviation 4;; line 9 needs an extra letter, whence the adverb digne 
needs to be spelled (incorrectly, from a philological viewpoint) as dignae; line 
20 as transmitted is three letters too long, and needs to be emended to ‘Inque 
tui uatis primI hec iam carmina noll’; line 21 is one letter too long, and lacks 
the requisite S for the diagonal acrostic, but can be made to fit requirements 
by altering the transmitted des ode uortier to eis deuortier (although this 
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emendation requires eis to be scanned as a spondee: a scansion which is, 
however, often attested in Medieval Latin poets); line 21 as emended now 
means, ‘but being attentive, (may you) turn your ears to them [i.e. the 
carmina of line 20['. 


SVMMESACERTESVMMASALVSTVEATVRAMICIS 
VIRTVTISVERAESPECVLOSVBCARNISAMICTV 
MVNDOFVLGENTEMQVIMAGNVSCVLMINEMORVM 
MVNIFICVSPASTORHOMINVMSPESARAREORVM 
ESSEVIDERISETESPLENVSPIETATISVBIQVE 5 
SEPTAGREGISSERVANSDIVINITVTOROVILIS 
ADQVEMMELATIVMPELAGIPIAPROTVLITAVRA 
CVISOLITOLARGVSFECISTEITOTBONADONEC 
EXSVLINORBEALIOCREVITSVAVOCVLASEDME 
RAVCASVBITQVAECLARADIVNECNOXIANVPER ro 
TVMDEVOTASACROCANTVQVEMSPERORESVMET 
ETLAVDANDOPIVMCANETOMNINECTAREMVSAE 
SVAVIORAVSPICIISISTICDEVINCTASVETIS 
VNDETIBIRECINENSQVIVIVISNOBILISORTV 
MIRAREFERTQVODPRIMVSEAMDIGNATVSEOAM rs 
MVNEREDONASTIDONVMREPVTANDOSVPERNVM 
ANGLICACVITANDEMCANTATSICVOCELATINA 
SVMMESACERTESVMMASALVSTVEATVRAMICIS 
ANGELICAMQVIFERSFACIEMDELVCESVPERNA 
LACTEOLVSVVLTVPOLLENSEXORDINEPRESVL 20 
VIRPATRIAECARVSSEVCIVIBVSVTILISACTV 
SOLVSVTODOPIVSCENSORQVIIVRESACERDOS 
TEPATERANTEFVITSATNOSAMPLEXVSAMAVIT 
VNDETIBISVPPLEXDEVOVISCRIBEREQVODTV 
EXIGERESTRACTARESENEXSECRETVSINVR BE 25 
ARGIVVMVATEMQVIGRAMMATAPANDITACHIVA 
TAMSAPIENSVTTECVMTEPLVSSCIRETIMERET 
VERVMSEMOTVSHABITVVELVTANGLICVSASTV 
RESTATTEDIGNVSSACROMEVSAGNITVSARDOR 
ANTEQVIDEMIVVENESAVDAXDEPONEREVERB A 30 
MITIADANSSEPTEMDEMVMDISCRIMINAVOCVM 
INVERBISQVAEPTIMVITIBISCRIBEREPATRI 
CVIGENVSETSPECIESCVRAEFELICIOREXHOC 
IMATIBIMEAMVSACANITQVODPROTVLITAVDI 
SVMMESACERTESVMMASALVSTVEATVRAMICIS 35 
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OPRESVLDVNSTANEPROBVSSINEFINEVALETO 
RVRICVLISCVNCTISQREISTVAVITAVIDETVR 
OMINISESSEBONIRENOVATVSMOREAQVILINO 
SCIRISENIMCLEMENSSORTITOMVNIACVRANS 
ETGRATISPANDENSCREDENDASALVBRIAVERE 
RECTADOCESETRECTAROGAS INNOXTEDOCTOR 
EFFICIENDOQVODIPSEMONESNEVOCEMONERE 
NONFECISSEVELISTANTVMDEVOTVSINAGMEN 
EXTOLLARTANDEMIVVENISQVISITVADIGNAE 
SVMMEPATRONEMEISASCRIPSIVOTACAMENIS 
ADCELVMSVRSVMVENIAMQVOSISTITVRAMPLA 
CONDITIONESALVSNECSESEIACTITATILLIC 
EFFERAVISQVECVMQVEMALICVMDESIITINDE 
RABBVLVSADVETERISRIXAEDIVORTIALIBER 
MORDICVSVNDEFVRITMATRISIONIRASVORVM 
ENTECORDESEQVARQVEMQVISECTATVRINAXE 
MAIORERITPLENVSCVMVLOVIRTVTISAVORVM 
OPRESVLDVNSTANEPROBVSSINEFINEVALETO 
RVMPEMORASNESISDVRVSCVILVDOPARVMPER 
INQVETVIVATISPRIMIHICIAMCARMINANOLI 
STERTERESEDPRESENSEISDEVORTIERAVRES 
MEMETENIMSATISOREMOVESVTTALIADICTEM 
ETLAETORQVODADESSEPIISADDISCISOPIME 
MIRVSVBIQVECAVENSMORESACFACTAREORVM 
OBSISTENDORVDINEMOXMALECRESCATAVITO 
REXREGVMTALIPROCERVMDANSGAVDIANVPER 
OBSVAGESTASIBIDECORATDEVERTICEMVNDO 
TOTVSENIMCANDESTETANDEMPARCIVSVRGET 
IRAFVRORQVIASISAGILISSVBCORPORELENI 
VIRFERVENSANIMISPVROFERVENTIORAESTV 
SVMDAREVERBAPATERSENIOFELICIORAVSVS 
ECCETIBITVVSABBOPETITNEDESPICEFERRE 
SIQVERISLAVDVMCAVSASQVIAFABARINIQVS 
TVRPIATVCARMENNOSTRVMMISVSCIPESICVT 
OPRESVLDVNSTANEPROBVSSINEFINEVALETO 


I5 


25 


30 


35 
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il. 5 
iii. 5 


Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia 
i. 19 
ii. 30 
ii. 35 
ii. 40 
Homiliae in Hiezechielem 
i. 8 
ii. 3 
ii. 4 
ii. 8 
Moralia in Iob 
ili. 32. 63 
iv. I. I 
lv. 9. I5 
iv. 16. 30 
V. 3-3 
v. II. 28 
vi. 27. 44 
vii. 30. 45 
viii. 42. 68 
viii. 52. 89 
Ix. 21. 32 
Xi. IO. II 
Xi. II. 17 
xi. 45. 61 
xii. 34. 39 
xiii. 18. 21 
xiv. I7. 21 
xv. 13. 16 


147, 


62. 


274 
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xvii. 13. 19 160 Sententiae 
xvii. 27. 39 189 ii 7.9 192 
Xx. 36. 71 158 ii. 39. II 45 
Xxx. 10. 36 148 ii. 52. 16 70 
xxxi. 33. 69 45 Jerome 
xxxi. 36. 75 54 Aduersus Iouinianum 
xxxiii. 3. 7 6 ii. 21 34 
XXXIV. 13. 24 97 Comm. in Euangelium Matthaei 
Registrum epistularum ii 58 
iv. 30 24 Comm. in Epistulam ad Galatas 
Regula. pastoralis ii 39, 75 
iii. 17 35 Comm. in Hiezechielem 
iii. 35 64 i.3 125 
Gregory of Tours x. 25 154 


Gloria confessorum 


3 xiii. 43 302 
Gi eT 86 Comm. in Isaiam 271 
Gloria martyrum Dialogus adversus Pelagianos 
CUM 24 i.24 184 
Vita patrum Epistulae 
yr 89 i7 54 
Vita S. Martini viii . M 
Ep. praef. 148 Silt 3 m 
Hilary of Arles xlvii. 2 225 
Vita S. Honorati 21I lii ! s 
Horace E 9 Bi 
Carmina r4 72 
Taper 250 Ixvi. 13 130 
Sitne lxxxii. 1 67 
ii. 6. xev. 3 99 
Hyginus e: x xcviii. 25 68 
Astronomica oyu : 58 
i £ cxii. I 275 
" zd : cxii. 22 96 
tae 92 cxl. 19 72 
Isidore Vita S. Hilarionis 
Differentiae ME NL : 90 
ii. 19 2m Vita S. Pauli primi eremitae 
Etymologiae c. 7 185 
ia 7 Juvenal 
igi 93 Saturae 
i. 22 96 vi. 605-6 14, 172, 258 
i. 37. 30 g Juvencus 
iii. 72. 2 5 Euangelia 
iv. 9. II 63 i. 304 22 
vii. 8. 9 271 1. 399 216 
vii. I2. 22 221 ii. 488 22 
vii. 12. 29 132 ii. 575 286 
xi. 2.4 211 ii. 146 22 
xi. 3. 34 92 iv. 7 33 
xviii. I 270 Lucan 
Quaestiones in Vetus Testamentum: Bellum ciuile 
Genesis ill. 144 98 


c. 25 70 ix. 408 21 
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Macrobius i. 62-3 146 
Comm. in Somnium Scipionis i. 99-100 38 
i. rr. 6 9 i. 197-205 206 
i. 17.3 2 iii. 24 IOS, I94, 225 
i. 17. 16 4 iii. 235 160 
i. 20. I 4 iv. 165 27 
Martianus Capella Epistula ad Macedonium 52 
De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii Hymni 
viii. 851 4 i. I-4 163 
ix. 955 118 i. 109-10 164 
Orosius Servius, 
Historiae aduersum paganos Comm. in Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica 
ii. 2 268 [ad Ecl. v. 14] 140 
ii. 3 268 Sulpicius Severus 
ii. 6 268 Dialogi 
vi. 18 82 il. 7 210 
Ovid Vita S. Martini 
Heroides C. I 206 
x. 83 II4 c.2 103 
Metamorphoses Uranius 
iv. 360 II4 Epistula de obitu Paulini 
viii. 208 II4 c. 8 74 
Paulinus of Nola c. 9 149 
Carmina Venantius Fortunatus 
xiv. 94 36, 286 Carmina 
xix. 483 96 lv. I 36 
Porphyry, /sagoge [trans. Boethius] 147 vi.2 52 
Prosper of Aquitaine vi. 3 71 
Poema coniugis ad uxorem vi. 4 36 
I4 6 Vili. 3 287 
Prudentius app. i 52 
Liber cathemerinon Vita S. Martini 
V. I 4, 258 iv. 292 36 
V. 48 41 Vergil 
ix. 55 95 Aeneid 
x. 86 216 ii. I 180 
Liber peristephanon ii. 268-9 29 
lii. 45 IIS iv. 359 252 
Psychomachia iv. 569 168 
6 136 vi. 625 38 
253-4 264 vi. 646 318 
285 224 viii. 43-8 246 
286-8 29 ix. I3 168 
289-90 29 ix. 769 10, 224, 272, 204, 295 
355 36 Eclogues 
769-71 47 iv. 10 8 
785-6 48 viii. 63 184 
Sedulius, Caelius Georgics 
Carmen paschale iii. 43 168 
praef. 13 102 iii. 347 2I 
i. 17-26 2 Anonymous works: 
i. 22 4I Comm. in lxxv. psalmos [pseudo-Rufinus] 


i. 62 39 [Ps. lxii] 149 
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Disticha Catonis 


i9 98 

ii. 3 118 

iii. 5 150 
Historia monachorum [trans. Rufinus] 

C. I 89, 123 
Liber pontificalis 258 
Passio SS. Abdon et Sennen 298 
Passio S. Agathae 316 
Passio S. Albani 

C. 12 137 
Passio SS. Alexandri papae, Euentii, 

Theoduli 

c. 16 137 

Passio S. Anastasii 273 


Passio S. Bartholomaei 
Passio S. Eugeniae [pseudo-Rufinus] 


C. 20 89 
Passio SS. Nerei et Achillei 
c. 3 137 
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Passio SS. Rufinae et Secundae 

c. 3 137 
Passio S. Sebastiani 

C. I 83 

c.2 157 

c. 16 9 
Regula S. Benedicti 

prol. 64, 266 

c. 3 46 

c. 5 46 

c.7 10, 69 

C. 21 IOI 

c. 48 64, 71 

€. 53 7 

c. 61 266 

c. 64 186 
Sermones ad fratres in eremo [pseudo- 

Augustine] 
lvii 34 
lxi 53 


C. SOURCES AND ALLUSIONS IN EARLY MEDIEVAL 
AUTHORS (700-1000) 


Abbo of Fleury 


Computus uulgaris 32 
De .xci. Romanorum pontificum uitis 
c. 89 149 
Epistulae 
iv 208 
vii 64 
xi 160 
Passio S. Eadmundi 297-8 
C. 3 128 
€. 4 157 
€. 5 17 
C. 12 55 


Abbo of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
Bella Parisiacae urbis 
iii. 81 38 
Adomnan of Iona 
De locis sanctis 
iii. 6 177 
Adrevald of Fleury 
Historia translationis S. Benedicti 


cc. I-3 62 
Miracula S. Benedicti 

c. 22 290 

C. 31 81 


[£thelwold of Winchester] 
Regularis concordia 


praef. 100 
cc. 6-7 280 
Aimoin of Fleury 
Sermo de S. Benedicto 


c. 2 312 
Cc. 5 54 
Alcuin 
Carmina 
i. 610 52 
i. 1421 66 
xxvi. 16 135 
xlv. 4 14 
civ/2. 2 135 
Contra Felicem 
vil. 17 64 
De ratione animae 
c.7 100 
Disputatio de vera philosophiae 222 
Epistulae 
CCXXIX 98 
Vita S. Willibrordi 
i.1.3 82 
Aldhelm 
Carmen de uirginitate 
praef. 4 177 
2-3 146 
4 146 
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Aldhelm (cont.) 


Carmen de uirginitate (cont.) 


5 56, 146 
6 146 
89 19 
423 56 
813 160 
1071 218 
1129 66 
1277 252 
1480 66 
1620 33 
2153 218 
2868 71 
2903 210 
Carmina ecclesiastica 
i. 6 232 
iv. 1. 2 232 
iv. IO. II 146 
De uirginitate (prose) 
praef. 220 
€. I 179, 213, 259 


C.2 20, 40, 61, 135, 206, 241, 249, 
250, 272, 289, 204 


c. 3 54, 179, 287, 288 
c. 4 102 
c. 6 67 
c. 7 63, 189, 207 
c. 8 217 
c. 9 9 
C. IO 48, 53, 280 
€. II 49, 270, 272, 293 
C. I2 154, 215, 276 
C. I3 62, 140, 196, 215, 280, 287, 

288, 296 
C. IS 238 
c. 18 61, 209, 210 
c. 20 83, 207 
C. 2I 54, 261 
c. 23 48, 157, 206 
C. 24 63, 281 
C. 25 62, 63, 104 
c. 27 62 
c. 29 249 
c. 32 126 
C. 33 126 
C. 34 126, 281 
C. 44 280 
c. 48 83, 218 
C. 50 126, 273 
C. 52 218, 298 
c. 60 54, 298 
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Enigmata 
praef. 290 
XXXiX. I 146 
xlvi. 1—5 52 
li.2 102 
lii. 4 102 
lix. 1-2 52 
lxxiii. 6 56 
Ixxvi. 6 27 
XC. I 252 

Epistulae 
ili 52 
iv 54, 63 
v 280 
vi 70 


Amalarius of Metz 
Eglogae de ordine Romano 
C. 17 72 
Ansegis of Fontenelle 
Collectio capitularium 


i. 69 43 
B., Vita S. Dunstani 
c. 2 52 
c. I2 163 
cc. 16-17 158-64 
C. 21 II 
C. 35 162 
c. 36 160 
Bede 
Comm. in Canticum Abacuc 37 
Comm. in Epistulas catholicas 10 
Comm. in Ezram et Neemiam 
ili 10, 96 


Comm. in Lucam 
Comm. in Marcum 


14, 208, 214, 244 


ii 58 
Comm. in principium Genesis 

ii 174, 270 
Comm. in primam partem Samuhelis 

iv praef. 94, 104 

iv. 30 184 
De arte metrica 

i. 19 2, 6, 169 

i. 22 6 

i. 23 48 

i. 25 2 
De orthographia 107, 160, 311 
De schematibus et tropis 

ii. I I2 

ii. 12 8 
De tabernaculo 

i 64 

ii IO 
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De templo Salomonis 


i 52, 64 
De temporum ratione 
C. I 23 
c. 39 278 
Historia abbatum 
ia 104 
Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum 
i7 137 
i. 19 107 
i. 33 26 
ii. 4 161, 235 
i. 5 144, 235 
ii. 20 200 
iii. 1-6 296 
iii. 22 175 
iii. 25 II3 
iii. 28 IOS, I94, 225 
iv.2 144 
iv.3 200 
iv. 22 152 
iv. 29 185 
v. 7 96, 104 
v. 104 
V. IQ 104, 192, 230, 239, 255, 257, 
259, 260 
V. 24 255 
Homiliae in Euangelia 
i. 13 153 
i. 16 189 
i. 17 148 
i. 22 53 
ii. 2 148 
ii. 21 38 
ii. 23 244 
Versus de die iudicii 
6-10 226 
18 136 
49-55 226 
57-61 226 
66-7 226 
79-80 226 
124-7 226 
Vita S. Cudbercti (metre) 
praef. 104 
489 27 
Vita S. Cudbercti (prose) 
c 3 135 
c. 6 48, 139 
c. 8 158, 192 
C. II 40 
€. 34 144 
c. 39 144 


C. 4I 
€. 43 
c. 46 
Benedict of Aniane 
Concordia regularum 
praef. 
Boniface of Mainz 
Enigmata 
De uitiis 277 
Cuthbert of Monkwearmouth-Jarrow 
Epistola de obitu Bedae 
Donatus ‘Ortigraphus’ 
Ars grammatica 
Felix 
Vita S. Guthlaci 
c. 49 
Fredegaud of Canterbury 
Breuiloquium Vitae Wilfridi 
639 
733 
871 
Gerbert of Aurillac 
Epistulae ii 
Haymo of Auxerre 
Homiliae de tempore 
xiii 
xxii 
Helgaud of Fleury 
Vita Roberti 
Hincmar of Rheims 
De praedestinatione 
c. 29 
Hrabanus Maurus 
Carmina 
xvii. 5 
Comm. in Genesim 
prol. 
Comm. in librum Numerorum 
iii. 9 
Comm. im Matthaeum 
ii. 7 
De clericorum institutione 
i. 33 
De computo 
c. 37 
c. 78 
De uniuerso 
xvi. 3 
Homiliae 
clxii 
In laudem sanctae crucis 
ii. r9 
xii 
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148 
149 
192 


63 


267 
193 


93 


239 


261 


286 


270 
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John Scottus Eriugena 
Expositio in Hierarchiam caelestem 
C. I5 IS 
Lantfred of Winchester 
Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni 


praef. 214 
C. I 28-30 
c. 6 137 
Milo of Saint-Amand 
Vita metrica S. Amandi 
iii. 75 42 
Odo of Cluny 
Occupatio 
i. 206 248 
iv. 293 248 
vii. 549 216 


Paschasius Radbertus 
Vita S. Adalhardi 
C. 25 46 
Paulus Diaconus 
Historia Langobardorum 


i. 26 54, 197, 312 
ii. 28 156 
Homiliae .Ixxxvii. de tempore 100 


Remigius of Auxerre 
Enarrationes in psalmos 
[Ps. xxi] 82 
[Ps. lviii] 123 
Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel 
Comm. in Regulam S. Benedicti 


c. 2 177 
Cc. 4 170 
c. 7 148 
C. 2I 5I 
Diadema monachorum 
c. 23 198 
Tatwine of Breedon-on-the-Hill 
Enigmata 
v.2 22 


[Theodoricus of Amorbach] 
Consuetudines Floriacenses antiquiores 89 
cc. 3-7 67 
c4 IOI 
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c. 9 
C. II 
Walahfrid Strabo 
Libellus de exordiis 
c. 25 
Widukind of Corvey 
Res gestae Saxonicae 
iii. 74 
Willibald of Mainz 
Vita S. Bonifatii 
Wulfstan of Winchester 
Breuiloquium de omnibus sanctis 
214 
Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno 
Ep.spec. 150-1 
Ep.spec. 159-60 
Ep.spec. 167-8 
Vita S. Ethelwoldi 
praef. 
c. 6 
c. 9 
c. 18 
c. 28 
C. 40 
Anonymous works: 
Capitula Theodori 
C. II 
Comm. in Pentateuchum 
De celebritate quattuor temporum 
[pseudo-Bede] 
Hisperica Famina [A-text] 
Liber Nemroth 
Metrical Calendar of Ramsey 
32-3 
91 
II2 
116-17 
Vita prima S. Gregorii 
C. 21 
c. 28 
Vita prima S. Neoti 
c.2 
Voces animantium 


3.9 


207 


194 


174 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Abbo, abbot of Fleury (988-1004), lx, 
2n., 40n., go[—r]n., 94, 164, 
172[—3] n.; early training at Rheims, 
xxii, 14n.; sojourn at Ramsey (985— 
7), xxii, xxiii, xxviii, XXXiv—xxxv, 
14n., 9I n., 147n.; abbacy of Fleury 
(988—1004), xxiii, 9r n.; murdered at 
La Réole in Aquitaine (1004), xxxii; 
Latin style of, lix; writings of 
Quaestiones grammaticales, xxiv, xliii, 
9o n.; Passio S. Eadmundi, xxv, 17n.; 
poems by, xxv, lxx, lxxii, lxxiii, 48n., 
55n., 92, 164-8, 318-20 

Abingdon (Berks.), abbey of, xx, xc, xcix, 
I23 n., I39n., I55n.; restored under 
Abbot /Ethelwold, 73 n. 

Acca, bishop of Hexham (710-31), r71 n., 
227 n., 264 n. 

Adrevald of Fleury 62 n.; Historia 
translationis S. Benedicti, 62 n.; 
Miracula S. Benedicti, 290n. 

‘Elfgar, ealdorman of Essex (946—51), 
12gn. 

Ælfgifu, queen of K. Edmund (939-46), 
83 n. 

Ælfgifu, consort of K. Eadwig 13n. 

/Elfheah, ealdorman of Wessex (959-71), 
123n. 

/Elfheah, archbp. of Canterbury (1006— 
1012), 112, 114—16; abbot of 
Deerhurst (968—74), 113n., r14n.; 
abbot of Bath (c.974-84), 113 n.; 
bishop of Winchester (984—1006), 
II3n., 200, 201 n. 

/Elfhere, ealdorman of Mercia (956-83), 
xx, lxxi, 82 n., 122-4, 123 n. 109; 
involvement in 'anti-monastic 
reaction in Mercia, 122-4, 184 n., 
300 n.; translation of St Edward to 
Shaftesbury, 140—2, 141 n., 144 n. 

‘Elfnoth, bishop of Dorchester (974—5?), 
xviii-xix, 130 with n. 141; consecrates 
church of Ramsey (974), 130 

Ælfric, archbishop of Canterbury (995- 
1005), xxvi, xxxvi, xxxviii, lxxi, 79n., 
144, 145n.; abbot of St Albans 
(c.969—90), 145 n.; bishop of 
Ramsbury (c.990—5), 145 n. 


Ælfric of Winchester 73 n.; writings of: 
Catholic Homilies, 25 n.; Lives of 
Saints, xcv 

/Elfsige, archbp. of Canterbury (958—9), 
lxviii, 28-30 

Elfsige, abbot of Peterborough (1006—42), 
xxvii-xxviii 

‘Elfthryth, queen of K. Edgar (959-75), 
84, 110; daughter of Ealdorman 
Ordgar, 84; wife of Ealdorman 
Æthelwold (II), 84 n.; marries K. 
Edgar, 84 n.; possible involvement in 
murder of K. Edward, 138n. 

JElfweard, abbot of Evesham (c.1014—44), 
xxix, Ixxxiii, Ixxxviii 

/Elfwold, thegn (d. 990), brother of 
Ealdorman /Ethelwine, lxx, lxxi, 84, 
85 n., 124-6, 125 n., 128-30; orders 
execution of Leofsige, 128—30; does 
penance and is absolved by Bishop 
Æthelwold, 130; bequeaths estates to 
Ramsey, 85 n.; buried at Ramsey, 85 n. 

JElfwynn, mother of Ealdorman 
JEthelwine, 83 n. 

/Escwig, bishop of Dorchester (¢.975— 
1002), XXVi, I03n., I3ID., 1745 
abbot of Bath (c.963—75), lxx, 102, 
103N., II3n., I3I n.; conducts 
embassy to Germany, 102, r13n.; 
appointed to bishopric of Dorchester 
(c.975), 113 n., r31 n.; consecrates 
rebuilt tower at Ramsey (991), 
174n. 

‘Ethelberht, king of Kent (d. 616), 235 n. 

/Ethelberht and #thelred, SS., martyrs in 
Kent, xxviii, xli; relics translated to 
Ramsey (7.991), xxix 

JEthelgar, English monk at Fleury, 40 n. 

‘Ethelheard subregulus, son of K. Oshere 
of the Hwicce, 254 

‘Ethelheard, archbp. of Canterbury (792- 
805), 265n. 

‘Ethelhelm, nobleman [ealdorman of 
Wiltshire?], patron of Oda, lxviii, 18- 
19n.; trip to Rome accompanied by 
Oda, r9n., 20 

/Ethelmund, ealdorman of NW Mercia 
(d. 965), 81 n. 
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/Ethelred, king of Mercia (675—704), 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, 208n., 210 
(with n. 29), 222, 235 n., 252, 257 n.; 
wife (Osthryth) of, 239 n.; son 
(Ceolred) of, 239 n.; abdication of, to 
enter monastery at Bardney (704), 
254 

/Ethelred ‘the Unready’, king of England 
(978-1016), xxvii, 79 n., 84, 136n., 
291 n.; consecration of (979), Ixxi, 
154; Danish attacks during reign of, 
lxxiii, 136 n., 154-8; establishes abbey 
at Cholsey, 65 n., 185 n. 

JEthelric, son of K. Oshere of the Hwicce, 
256 (with n. 12) 

/Ethelric, bishop of Dorchester (1016—34), 
xxix n. 62 

JEthelric, monk of Worcester, Ixxix 

/Ethelsige (d. 987), brother of Ealdorman 
/Ethelwine, Ixx, 86; chamberlain of 
K. Edgar, 86n.; buried at Ramsey, 
86n. 

JEthelstan, king of England (924-39), 
Ixxix, 22 n. 

/Ethelstan ‘Half-King’, ealdorman of East 
Anglia (932-56), lxx, 84, 123n.; 
family of, 84n.; marries /Elfwynn, 
83n.; sons (Æthelwold [II], /Elfwold, 
‘Ethelsige, /Ethelwine) of, 84—6; 
retires to become monk at 
Glastonbury, 84 

‘Ethelstan, stepbrother of Archbishop 
Oswald, Ixxii, 60 n. 

/Ethelthryth, St, foundress of Ely (d. 
679), 78, 79 n., 148; see also Ely 

Æthelweard, son of Ealdorman 
/Ethelwine, 184; death of, at battle of 
Ashingdon (1016), xxvii, 184 n. 

JEthelwig, abbot of Evesham (1058-77), 
Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 

/Ethelwine, ealdorman of East Anglia 
(962—92), xv, xvi, xviii, xxi, lxx, lxxi, 
81 n., 82-6, 122n., 123n., 126-8, 
130-2, 198; family of, lxx, 82 n.; son 
of /Ethelstan ‘Half-King’, 82 n.; 
foster brother of K. Edgar, 82n.; 
wives (/Ethelfled, /Ethelgifu, 
Wulfgifu) of, 82 n.; sons (Leofwine, 
Eadwine, Æthelweard) of, xxvi, 82 n., 
184 n., 186; appointed to ealdormanry 
of East Anglia (962), 82 n.; 
foundation of Ramsey (966), xviii, 
lxvii, lxx, 86, 130; endowment and 
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funding of Ramsey, xxv—xxvi, lxxii, 
IIO, 130-2, 173n., 176n., 180, 182; 
translation of relics of SS. 
‘Ethelberht and /Ethelred (c.991), 
xxviii, xli; support of Germanus, xxi, 
lxxii, 65 n., 184, 185n.; resistance to 
‘anti-monastic’ reaction, 122 n., 
123 n., 126-8, 130; residence of, at 
Upwood, xvi, xxi, 82 n., 178 n.; death 
of (992), xxxviii, Ixxii, Ixxx, 65 n., 
186, 200; buried at Ramsey, 200 

Æthelwold, bishop of Winchester (963— 
84), xx, xxi, lxix, Ixxi, 72, 100, 130, 
300 n.; early study at Glastonbury, 
73n.; appointed abbot of Abingdon 
(¢.954), 73 n., 113 n.; appointed 
bishop of Winchester (963), 73 n.; 
refounds Ely (c.970), 80 n.; refounds 
Peterborough (¢.970), 130n., r31 n; 
composes Regularis concordia (c.973), 
73n.; convenes meeting in London 
(977) to oppose 'anti-monastic' 
reaction, 127[-8] n.; students of, 73 n. 
(and see under Ælfric, Godemann, 
Wulfstan); translation of (996), 
xxxviii, Ixvii; cult of, Ixxxvii 

Æthelwold (II), ealdorman of East Anglia 
(956—62), Ixx; brother of Ealdorman 
JEthelwine, 84; married to /Elfthryth 
(daughter of Ordgar), subsequently 
wife of K. Edgar, 84n. 

ages of man, topos of, Ixxxiv, 154n., 
158n., 211 n. 

Agiulf (Aigulf), monk of Fleury, 62 

Aimoin of Fleury 91 n. 

Alberht, abbot of Ripon (d. 787), 170, 
7I n. 

Alcester, suppositious synod of, xci, 
257 n., 258-66 

Alcuin xli, 135 n., 264 n. 

Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne (c.706- 
c.7 10), influence of writings on 
Byrhtferth's Latin, 146 n., 154[-5] n., 
et passim; secures papal privilege for 
Malmesbury, 259n.; death of, at 
Doulting (Somerset), xc 

Alfred, king of Wessex (871-99), 80n. 

Andover (Hants.), site of meetings of the 
king's witan, 72 n. 

Andrew of Fleury 92 n. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle \xv—Ixvi, Ixxxiii, 
122 n. 

Ansegis of Fontenelle 43 n. 
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Anselm, archbp. of Canterbury (1093- 
1109), lxxviii, xci 

‘anti-monastic’ reaction (in Mercia), xx, 
lviii, lxxi, lxxiii, 79 n., r12n., r13n., 
122-30 (with n. ror), 136, 300n. 

anti-Semitism 42 n., 106 n., 126n., 139n. 

Arator, Christian-Latin poet, Historia 
apostolica of, xl 

Ashingdon (Essex), battle of (1016), xxvii, 
xxxix, Ixxxiii 

Asser, Vita /Elfredi of, xli, 17 n., 18n. 

astronomy xxii, xxiii-xxiv, xxviii, l, 4n., 
gon., 92n. 

Athelney (Somerset), abbey of, 76 n. 

Augustine (354—430), Church father, 
writings of: De ciuitate Dei, xxiii, 
xxxiii, xxxiv; De trinitate, xxxii, xxxiii 

Auxerre, school of, xxxiii 

Avon, river, Ixxxv, xc, I I4 n., 230, 231 n., 
232, 254, 255 n., 286-90, 293 n. 


B., Vita S. Dunstani 158 (with n. 64) 

Babylon (Latin Babylona) xxxiv, 268 

Babylonia 268 n. 

Balthere sacerdos, benefactor of Evesham, 
256 

Barnack, stone quarries of, xvi, xviii, 98 n. 

Bath 114n.; meeting of witan (and 
consecration of K. Edgar) at, 104-6 

Bede Ixxxiii, 112, 260n.; writings of: De 
arte metrica, xxxi; De natura rerum, 
xxxi, xxxiv, xxxv; De temporibus, 
xxxi, xxxiv, xxxv; De temporum 
ratione, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiv, xxxv; De 
schematibus et tropis, xxxi Historia 
abbatum, xli; Versus de die iudicii, xli, 
Ixxxv, 226 (with n. 56) 

Bedford (Beds.), abbey of, 57 n., 76n. 

Begu, St, of Whitby, Ixxxviii 

Benedict, St, lxx, 40n., 54n., 62, 116, 
162, 184; Ramsey dedicated to, 176 

‘Benedictine Rule’ (Regula S. Benedicti) 
xvii, xxi, xix, 38, 39 n., 68, 298 

Benfleet (Essex) xvii, Ixix, 8o (with n. 130) 

Berhtwald, archbp. of Canterbury (693- 
731), Ixxxiv, xci, 161 n., 260-6 

Boniface IV, pope (608-15), 235 n., 264n.; 
consecrates the Pantheon in Rome, 
264 n. 

Boniface V, pope (619-25), 233 n., 235 n. 

Boniface, archbp. of Mainz (d. 754), 
correspondence of, 171 n., 237n.; 
letter of (with other bishops) to 
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K. /Ethelbald of Mercia, xcvii, 234-6 
(with n. 88), 303 n. 

Botwine, abbot of Ripon (d. 786), 170, 
17In. 

Bury St Edmunds (Suffolk), abbey of, cult 
of St Ecgwine at, Ixxxvi; cult of St 
Oswald at, Ixxv 

BYRHTFERTH OF RAMSEY: oblate at 
Ramsey (?), xxviii; tutelage under 
Abbo of Fleury, xxiii-xxiv, xxviii; as 
magister scholae at Ramsey, xxv, xxix; 
visits Canterbury, 161 n.; knowledge 
of Bede's writings, xxxiii-xxxvi, 

14 n.; collection of scientific writings 
of, xxxi, rsr n.; Latin style of, xxxvi, 
xliv—Ixv (solecism, Ixi-lxv; syntax, 
Iviii-lxi; vocabulary, xlv-lvii; and see 
under Latin prose style); writings of 
(xxix-xliv): Computus, xxviii, xxx— 
xxxi, xliii, ci, 211 n.; Enchiridion, 
xxix, xxxi-xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvii, lix, 
Ixxxiv, ci; Glossae in Bedam, xxviii, 
xxxili-xxxvi, ci, 207 n.; Historia 
regum, xxix, xxxix-xlii, xliii, Ixxxiv, 
ci, 192n., 227 n.; Passio SS. 
Ethelberhti et /Ethelredi, xxviii-xxix, 
xli; Vita S. Ecgwini, xxix, xxxvii, 
xxxviii-xxxix, xl, Ixxxxii-Ixxxxvi, 
Ixxxix-xc, 206-302; Vita S. Oswaldi, 
xxix, xxxvi-xxxviii, xli, Ixv, Ixviii- 
lxxiii [summary], 2-202; ‘diagram’ of, 
xxxi, 211 n.; English chronicle (lost) 
of, xlii-xliii, 13 n., 156 n.; poetry of, 
xliii-xliv, 58n., 196 

Byrhtnoth, abbot of Ely (970—996x 9), 
xxvi, 8on. 

Byrhtnoth, ealdorman of Essex (956—91), 
lxxi, 128 (with n. 134), 156-8; 
married to Ælfflæd, 129 n.; properties 
belonging to, 129 n.; benefactor of 
Ely, r29 n.; benefactor of Ramsey, 
129 n.; killed in battle against Danes 
(991), Ixxi, 128 


Caelius Sedulius: see Sedulius, Caelius 

Cambridge: Gonville and Caius College, 
xvii; Trinity College, xvii 

Canterbury 56, roo, 160, 230; Christ 
Church, 26; St Mary's, 162 (with 
n. 79); St Augustine's Abbey, 160-2 
(with n. 75); replaced by Norman 
abbey, 162 n. 

Catullus, Roman poet, liv 
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Cenred, king of Mercia (704—9), Ixxxiii, 
xci, 209n., 210, 223 n., 254, 255n., 
256 n.; pilgrimage to Rome, 210n. 

Cenwulf, king of Mercia (796—821), ror n. 

Ceolred, king of Mercia (709-16), 239 n. 

Cerinthus, heretic, 274 

Cerne (Dorset), abbey of, 76 n. 

Charlemagne xli; capitularies of, 42 n. 

charters, Anglo-Saxon (listed by Sawyer 
no.): 853 254n., 257 n.; S54 244n., 
245n.; S62 253n.; 875 254n., 257n.; 
$76 253n., 256 n.; S77 256n.; 
S78 255n.; 879 223 n., 245 n., 255; 
S80 255 n.; S85 256 n.; S136 79n.; 
$138 79n.; S150 79n.; Srs1 79n.;; 
S159 266 n.; $186 258 n.; $277 267 n.; 
S355 267 n.; $407 28n.; S413 19n.;; 
$416 19 n.; S418 19n.; S419 266 n., 
267 n.; $421 19n.; $422 19n.; S425 
28 n.; S426 28n.; S434 28n.; S435 
28n.; $436 28n.; S437 28n.; 
S481 267 n.; $483 267 n.; S496 266 n., 
267 n.; S552 266 n.; S560 266n.; 
S561 266n.; S562 146n.; S563 266 n.; 
S564 266 n.; S567 39n.; S568 266n.; 
$570 266 n.; S599 266 n.; S605 146n.; 
$646 80n.; S658 roon.; S659 81n.; 
$673 100 n.; $679 lxvi; S690 xx, 
33n., 96n.; S7oo 19n.; S701 19n.; 
$713 86n.; S714 19n.; $731 77; 
$736 81n.; S745 21n., 39n.; 
$768 267 n.; S780 113n.; S786 112 n., 
II3n., 294 n.; S788 112 n., r13n., 
294n.; S793 103n.; S795 113, 
5798 xv, xviiixx, 39n., r31 n., 
247n.; $799 113n.; S8o3 r31 n; 
S805 r12n.; S806 113 n.; S807 113 n.; 
S809 266 n.; S828 39n.; S879 266n.; 
S888 79n.; S912 79n.; S928 267 n.; 
S955 146 n.; S984 146n.; 
S1017 267 n.; S1030 xv; S1055 146n.; 
S1109 xv; S1110 xv; S1175 256n;5 
$1177 254n., 256 n.; $1206 267n.; 
$1250 252n.; S1251 252n.; Si251a 
146 n.; S1252 254n.; S1258 265n.; 
$1345 roon.; $1398 Ixxxv; S1405 
xciv; $1448 94n., 130n., r31n.; 
$1599 254n. 

Chatteris (Cambs.), cell of Ramsey, xxvi, 
18rn. 

Chertsey (Surrey), abbey of, 76n. 

Chester, cult of St Ecgwine at, Ixxxvii 
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Cholsey (Berks.), abbey of, xxvii, 65 n., 
76n., 185 n. 

Cnut, king of Denmark and England 
(1016-35), xxvii, xxix, xxxix; plans to 
suppress Ramsey, xxvii, xxxix, Ixxxiii 

computus xxii, xxiii, xxviii-xxix, XXX— 
xxxiii, XCV, 32 n., 90 n., I4I Nn., 207 n. 

Constantine, Roman emperor (306-37), 
78, 79n. 

Constantine, pope (708-15), 258 n., 259n. 

Constantius, monk of Micy, 160n. 

Cranborne (Dorset), abbey of, 76n. 

Crowland (Lincs.), abbey of, 76n., 98n., 
112 n.; cult of St Ecgwine at, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxvii; cult of St Oswald at, Ixxv 

Cuthbert, St, miracle of, 134; 
commemorated at Whitby, Ixxxviii 

Cuthswith, abbess of Inkberrow, 257 n. 


Decius, Roman emperor (249-51), 78, 298 

Deerhurst (Gloucs.), abbey of, r12 n., 
II3n., II4n.; suppressed during 
‘anti-monastic’ reaction, 122 n. 

Denmark 150 

Dionysius Exiguus, computistical letters 
of, xxxi, 151 n. 

Domesday surveys xv, 112n., 150n. 

Dominic, prior of Evesham (c.1125), 
Ixxxix-xc, 256n., 28o[-1]n.; Vita S. 
Ecgwini of, xc-xci; ‘Digby-Gotha’ 
recension of, xci; use of, by Thomas 
of Marlborough, xcii, 291 n. 

Donatus, Aelius, Latin grammarian 
(4th-c.), 92, 93 n. 

Dunstan, archbp. of Canterbury (959-88), 
xix, xx, xxiii, lxvii, Ixix, Ixxi-Ixxii, 
Ixxix, 11n., 72, 82, 100, 108-10, 
158—64, 300 n.; abbot of Glastonbury, 
72n.; exiled to Ghent by K. Eadwig 
(956), 72 n.; recalled by K. Edgar and 
appointed to Worcester (958), 72n.; 
appointed archbp. of Canterbury 
(959), 73 n.; patronage of Oswald, 
56—8; consecrates K. Edgar (973), 
108, 110; consecrates K. /Ethelred 
(979), 154; dedicatee of verses by 
Abbo, 164-8; death of (988), 158; 
miracles of, lxxii, lxxiii, 158-64 

Durham, historical study at (12th-c.), 
xxxix-xl 


Eadbald, king of Kent (616—40), 162 n., 
234, 2351. 
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Eadmer of Canterbury, writings of: 
Miracula S. Oswaldi, \xxviii-lxxix; 
Vita S. Odonis, lxxviii, 10n., 13n., 
25n.; Vita S. Oswaldi, lxxvii, Ixxviii- 
lxxx, lxxxi, Ixxxii, 79 n., 153 n. 

Eadnoth Junior, abbot of Ramsey (993- 
1006), xxvi, 68 n., 180, 18r n., 198; 
bishop of Dorchester (1007 x 1009- 
1016), xxvi, xxxii, Ixxix; death at 
battle of Ashingdon (1016), xxvii, 
xxxii 

Eadnoth Senior, prior of Ramsey, xvii, 

xviii, xxi, xxv, xxvi, Ixix, lxx, Ixxix, 

65 n., 68, 88, roo, ror n., r22n., 

173 n., 180, 198 

Eadred, king of England (946—55), 72 n., 

81 n.; ravages Northumbria (948), 

170[-1]n. 

Eadwacer, monk of Ramsey, Ixxix 

Eadwig, king of England (955-9), Ixviii, 

IO, II n., 12-14, 8on., 81 n., 84n., 

123n.; exiles Dunstan to Ghent 

(956), 72 n. 

Eadwig Basan, scribe, xciv 

Eadwine, son of Ealdorman /Ethelwine, 
182 

Ealdred, archbp. of York (1061—9), 
191[-2]n. 

Ealdwulf, abbot of Peterborough (c.966— 
92), xxvi 

Ealhhelm, ealdorman of central Mercia 
(940-51), 123 n. 

Ebion, heretic, 274 

Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria (655-70), 
79n., 260 n. 

ECGWINE, ST, founder of Evesham, 
xxxviii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv-Ixxxv; born to 
a noble family, 218; learns the psalter 
while still an oblate, 220; consecrated 
deacon, 220; consecrated priest, 222; 
elected bishop of Worcester, xxxviii, 
Ixxxiii, 208, 210, 222; expelled from 
the see by the king, 230; travels to 
Rome to seek restitution from the 
pope, 230-4; restored to his bishopric 
by K. /Ethelred, 236-8; founds abbey 
of Evesham, 240—52; travels to Rome 
a second time, 234 n., 256-8; obtains 
papal privilege for Evesham, Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxv, 258-66; death of, Ixxxiv, 212, 
218, 278-80, 286; reliquary of, 300; 
posthumous miracles of, Ixxxiv, 280— 
302; translation of remains at 
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Evesham, Ixxxvi, Ixxxix, 213 n.; cult 
of, Ixxxvi-Ixxxix; hagiography of, 
Ixxxix-xciii 

Edgar, king of England (959—75), xv, xvii, 
xix, lxix, lxx, 74-6, 81 n., 102, 298; 
marriage to /Elfthryth, widow of 
Ealdorman Æthelwold (ID, 84; royal 
authority of, 74, 298, 299 n.; appoints 
Oswald to bishopric of Worcester 
(961); sends embassy to German 
emperor (972), lxx, lxxiii, 102; 
support of Benedictine monasticism, 
lxx, Ixxiii, 73 n., 74, 76, 77 n., 98, 298; 
consecration of (973), lxx, lxxiii, ro6— 
I6; death of (975), Ixx, 65 n., 122, 136 

Edmund, king of England (939-46), 72 n., 
8r n., 83n. 

Edmund, king of East Anglia (d. 869), 
xxv; cult of, 296, 297 n. 

Edmund ‘Tronside’, king of England (d. 
1016), xxvii, xxxix, Ixxxiii 

Edward, king of England (975-8) and 
martyr, 84, 123 n., 136 n.; murder of 
(at Corfe Castle), Ixiv-lxv, lxxi, lxxiii, 
136—40, 138 n., 140n.; translation of 
remains (to Shaftesbury), lxxi, 123 n., 
140—4; cult of, 144[-5] n. 

Edward the Confessor, king of England 
(1042—66), xv, 291 n.; writs of, xv 

Ely (Cambs.) xv, xvii, Ixix, lxxi, 76 n., 78, 
79n., 98 n., 129n., 148—50; granted 
as an estate by K. Eadwig to 
Archbishop Oda, 80 n.; refounded by 
Bishop Æthelwold, 73 n., 80n. 

Ennius, Roman poet, 96 

Eoves, swineherd, discoverer of the site of 
Evesham: see under Evesham 

Evesham (Worcs.), abbey of, xx, Ixxxiii, 
76n., 112n., 240 n.; site of 
(discovered by Eoves), Ixxxv, xciii, 
240 n., 244; foundation of, Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxv, 240-52, 251 n.; endowment of, 
Ixxxiv-Ixxxv, 112 n., 244[-5] n., 252- 
6, 264 n., 276; charters of, Ixxxiii, 
209 n., 211n., 223n., 252n.; 
(spurious) papal privilege for, 258— 
66; (Benedictine) refoundation of, 
II2 n., 300; name of, 209 n., 210, 
244, 245 n.; sojourn of Byrhtferth at, 
xxix, xxxix, xxxiii, 227 n., 253 n.; 
monks of Evesham as dedicatees of 
VSE, xxxix, Ixxxii, 302 

Exeter 76n., 139n. 
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Fabian, pope (236—50), 78n. 

Faricius of Malmesbury, Vita S. Aldhelmi 
of, xc 

Fladbury (Worcs.) 252, 253 n., 254 n. 

Fleury (Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire), 
Benedictine abbey of, xvii, xxi, xxii, 
xxiii, Ixvi-Ixvii, Ixix, 2n., 39n., 40n., 
41 D., 50, 54, 62, 73 n., 9r N., 164, 
290; library of, 4o n. 

Folcard of Saint-Bertin, historiae for St 
Oswald, Ixxvii 

Foldbriht, abbot of Pershore (d. 9747), 
Ixx, 112, 114-16; monk of Abingdon, 
113n.; death of, r12n., rr4n. 

Fredegaud (Frithegod) of Canterbury, 
xlix, lvii, ron., 170n., 261 n.; as tutor 
of Oswald, xx, lxvi, Ixxix, 33 n., 96n. 


Gauzlin, abbot of Fleury, 40 n. 
Gerannus, scholar of Rheims, xxii 
Gerbert of Aurillac, xxii, 14n. 
Germanus, abbot of Winchcombe (c.970— 
92), XXI-Xxii, xxiii, xxv, lxvi, lxix, 
Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxii, roo, ror n., 112, 
114-16, 173 n., 184 n., 200; origin 
in Winchester (?), 64 n.; study at 
Fleury, Ixxii, 64—6 (with n. 58), 67 n.; 
recalled from Fleury by Oswald, 66, 
67 n.; appointed abbot of 
Winchcombe (c.970), 65 n., 100; 
expelled from Winchcombe (975), 
65n., 122; resides with his 
Winchcombe community at Ramsey, 
65 n., 184; appointed abbot of 
Cholsey, xxvii, 65n., 185 n. 

Glastonbury (Somerset) xviii, 81 n.; 
abbacy of Dunstan at, 72 n. 

glossaries, Latin, xix 

Gloucester, abbey of, 112 n.; cult of St 
Ecgwine at, Ixxxvii 

Goda, thegn of Devonshire, killed by 
Danes (988), 155 n. 

Godemann, abbot of Thorney (c.984- 
¢.1013), XXVi, 73n. 

Goscelin of Saint-Bertin 74n. 

grammar, study of, xxv, 93 n. 

Gregory the Great, pope (590—604), 96, 
208 n.; writings of: Dialogi, 208 n.; 
Homiliae .xl. in Euangelia, xxxii, 
xxxiii, 208 n.; Homiliae in 
Hiezechielem, 208n.; Moralia in Iob, 
xxxii, xxxiv, 208 n.; Regula pastoralis, 
208n. 
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Haymo of Auxerre, Homiliae de tempore 
xxxii, xxxiv 

Heiric of Auxerre, xxxv, xxxvi 

Helperic of Auxerre, De computo 
ecclesiastico xxiii, xxxi 

Henry I, king of England (1100-35), xci 

Henry VIII, king of England (1509-47), 
xvi; Dissolution of monasteries by, 
xvi 

Herwagen, Johann (the Younger), printer 
in Basle, xxxiii 

Hild, St, abbess of Whitby (d. 680), 
liturgical commemoration of, Ixxxviii 

Horace, Roman poet, xlv 

Horton (Dorset), abbey of, 77 n. 

Hruddingpol, unidentified place on river 
Avon, 230, 231 n. 

Huna, monk of Ely, 148-50 

Hwicce, territory of, lxx, Ixxxiii, 112, 
253n., 254 (with n. 5); miracles in 
territory of, lxxiii, 112-20 

Hyginus, Roman astronomer, De 
astronomia of, xxiii 

hymns, liturgical, for St Oswald, Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii 


Iacopo da Varazze, Legenda aurea of, 
Ixxxii 

Isidore, bishop of Seville (d. 636), 
writings of: De natura rerum, xxxiv; 
Etymologiae, xxxii, xxxiv, lviii, lix; 
Liber numerorum, xxxii 

Ívarr (Ivar ‘the Boneless’), Danish 
marauder in England (865-6), 16-17 
(with n. 52) 

Ivo, St, remains of translated to Ramsey 
(1002), xxvi, 181 n. 


Jerome (¢.345-520), Church father, 
writings of: Comm. in Matthaeum, 
xxxii, xxxiv 

John XIII, pope (965-72), Ixxix 

John of Beverley, St, commemorated at 
Whitby, Ixxxviii 

John of Tynemouth, Sanctilogium Angliae, 
Walliae, Scotiae et Hiberniae of, lxxxi, 
xcii 

John of Worcester xlii, Ixvii-dlxviii, Ixxx, 
Ixxxiii, xcvi, xcvii, xcviii; Chronicon 
of, xl, 13n. 
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kalendars, liturgical Ixxiv-dxxv, Ixxxvi- 


Ixxxvii, xcv, xcvi, 212[—13] n.; and see 


under individual MANUSCRIPTS 
Kenelm, St xciii, ror n. 
Knut, St, king of Denmark (1080-6), 
Ixxxviii 


Lantfred of Winchester xlix, liv, lvii, lxi, 
xcvii, xcviii-xcix, 29 n. 

Laon, school of xxxiii 

Latin prose style: archaism, xlv; 
asyndeton, lviii; climax, lviii-lxix; 
epanalepsis, lix; Graecism, xlix-l; 
hyperbaton, lx-lxi; paronomasia, lx; 
poeticism, l-lvii; polyptoton, lix—lx, 
16 n.; polysyllabicity, xlv—xlix 
(adjectives, xlvi-xlvii; adverbs, xlvii 
xlviii); solecism, Ixi-lxv 


Laurence, archbp. of Canterbury (d. 619), 


160, 161 n. 

Leodebodus of Saint-Aignan, founder of 
Fleury, 4on., 62n. 

Leofnoth, English monk at Fleury, 40 n. 

Leofsige, layman, confiscates estates 
belonging to Peterborough, 128, 
129 n.; killed on orders of /Elfwold 
(brother of Ealdorman /Ethelwine), 
128 

Libellus thelwoldi 80 n. 

Liber benefactorum (of Ramsey) xv, xviii, 
xix, xxi, xxv, xliii, lxv, lxvi, lxxii, 
Ixxix, 39n., 56n., 64n., 122n., 
1730., 1740., 176n., 178n., 183n. 

Liber Nemroth xxii-xxiv, 207 n. 

litanies of the saints Ixxv, Ixxxvii 


Macrobius, Comm. in Somnium Scipionis 
xxiv, xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvii, 2[-3] n. 
Maldon (Essex), battle of (991), 128 n., 
156-8 

Malmesbury, abbey of, 77 n.; papal 

privilege for, granted by Pope 

Sergius, 259 n.; cult of St Ecgwine 

at, Ixxxvii 

Mannig, abbot of Evesham (1044-58), 

Ixxxvili 

MANUSCRIPTS: 

Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
M. 16. 2 (+ London, BL, Add. 
32246) 249n. 

Arras, BM, 1029 (812) 158n. 

Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, 

1650 r55 n. 


Cambridge, CCC 9 lxxx, Ixxxvi, xciii 

Cambridge, CCC 139 xxxix—xl 

Cambridge, CCC 145 xciii 

Cambridge, CCC 146 Ixxxvii, 107 n. 

Cambridge, CCC 163 192 n. 

Cambridge, CCC 183 208n. 

Cambridge, CCC 326 209 n. 

Cambridge, CCC 391 Ixxiv, lxxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxxi, Ixxxvii 

Cambridge, Emmanuel College, 27 (I. 


2. 6) xci 

Cambridge, St John's College, 164 (F. 
27) 62n. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, O. r. 18 
son. 


Cambridge, Trinity College, O 2. 
I 149n. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, O. 3. 7 
97 n., r19n., 188n. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, R. 15. 32 
Ixxiv 

Cambridge, UL, Ff. 1. 23 12n., 178n. 

Cambridge, UL, Kk. 3. 21 97 n., 119n., 
188 n. 

Dublin, Trinity College, 172 xc 

Durham, Cathedral Library, B. IV. 39 
Ixxx 

Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemein- 
bibliothek, Amplon. 4°. 53 gin. 

Gotha, Forschungs- und 
Landesbibliothek, I. 81 xci 

Hereford, Cathedral Library, P. 7. VI xc 


London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 
London, BL, Add. 


10972 9r n. 
17004 192 n. 
28188 176 n. 
46204 xcvi 
57337 107n. 
Ch. 19801 xciv 
Ch. 33658 xix 


London, BL, Cotton Claudius A. iii, 
fos. 9—18 + 87-105 63n., 75n., 


108 n. 


London, BL, Cotton Cleopatra B. xiii, 


fos. 59-90 158n., rson. 
London, BL, Cotton Cleopatra A. iii 
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London, BL, Cotton Galba A. xiv Ixxv, 


Ixxxvii 


London, BL, Cotton Galba E. x lxxv, 


Ixxxvii 


London, BL, Cotton Nero E. i, pt. 1 
xxxviii, lxxviii, lxxx, xciii-xcix, 305 
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MANUSCRIPTS (cont.) 

London, BL, Cotton Tiberius B. v 
ron., 208n. 

London, BL, Cotton Tiberius C. i xxx, 
XXXV, 97 n. 

London, BL, Cotton Tiberius E. i Ixxxi 

London, BL, Cotton Tiberius E. iv 
XXX, XXXi, XXXIV, XXXV, IOI n., IO2 n. 

London, BL, Cotton Vespasian B. vi 
208n. 

London, BL, Cotton Vespasian B. xxiv 
223n. 

London, BL, Cotton Vespasian E. ii xix 

London, BL, Cotton Vitellius A. vii 
108 n., 176 n. 

London, BL, Cotton Vitellius A. xii 
Ixxxvi 

London, BL, Harley 863 Ixxv, Ixxxvii 

London, BL, Harley 2277 xciii 

London, BL, Harley 2506 xxiii-xxiv, 
5n. 

London, BL, Harley 2904 81 n. 

London, BL, Harley 3095 188 n. 

London, BL, Lansdowne 436 lxxxi 

London, BL, Royal r. E. VII + VIII 
172n. 

London, BL, Royal 5. A. XII Ixxvi 

London, BL, Royal r3. A. XI xxxiv 

London, BL, Royal 15. C. VII xcvii- 
xcix 

London, BL, Stowe 949 xciii 

London, Lambeth Palace Library, 
200 209n. 

London, Public Record Office, E. 164/ 
28 xv 

Melk, Stiftsbibliothek, 412 xxxvi 

Oxford, BodL, Ashmole 328 ci, 305 

Oxford, BodL, Barlow 41 Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxviii 

Oxford, BodL, Digby 112 xci 

Oxford, BodL, Digby 146 209 n. 

Oxford, BodL, Douce 296 Ixxv, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxvii 

Oxford, BodL, Eng. poet. a. 1 xciii 

Oxford, BodL, Hatton 42 43 n. 

Oxford, BodL, Hatton 113 lxxiv, 
Ixxxvi, xcvi, 213 n. 

Oxford, BodL, Lat. liturg. g. 8 Ixxxviii 

Oxford, BodL, Rawlinson A. 287 xci- 
xcii 

Oxford, BodL, Rawlinson liturg. b. 1 
Ixxxviii-Ixxxix 
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Oxford, St John's College, 17 xxx, xxxi, 
xxxiv, xxxv, 164 n., 206n., 211 n. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 943 64n., ro8n. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 987 64 n. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 7299 xxiii, xxiv, xxxv, 
Ixxiv, 2n. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 15090 188 n. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 17814 188n. 
Rouen, BM, 274 lxxiv 
St Gallen, Kantonalsbibliothek, Vadian. 
337 158n. 
Vatican City, BAV, Reg. lat. 12 lxxv, 
Ixxxvi 
Vatican City, BAV, Reg. lat. 309 207 n. 
Verona, Biblioteca Capitulare, XVI. 14 
67 n. 
Vienna, ONB, Cod. lat. 1817 [olim 
Theol. 277] 191 n. 
Vienna, ONB, Cod. lat. 1888 [olim 
Theol. 685] 190 n. 
Worcester, Cathedral Library, F. 160 
Ixxvii 
Martin of Laon xxxv 
‘Metrical Calendar of Ramsey’ xliv, Ixxiv, 
90, 174, 194, 298 
Milton Abbas (Dorset), abbey of, 77 n. 
Monkwearmouth-Jarrow, abbey of, 
founded by King Ecgfrith (685), xli; 
refounded from Evesham, Ixxxviii 
Monte Cassino 62 
Muchelney (Somerset), abbey of, 77 n. 
Mummolus, abbot of Fleury, 62 
music, liturgical, for feast of St Oswald, 
Ixxvii 


Nene, river (old course) xvi, 98n., r34n. 
Nineveh 268 
Ninus, king of Assyria, 268, 270n. 10 


Octavianus (Augustus), Roman emperor 
(27 B.C.—14 A.D.) 82 

Oda, archbp. of Canterbury (941—58), lv, 
Ix, lxvi, Ixviii-lxix, Ixxix, 8-20, 38, 
8o n., 166; (Danish) family of, 10n., 
16; bishop of Ramsbury (926—41), 
lxviii, ro n., 22; royal embassy to 
France, 39 n.; professed as monk at 
Fleury, 39 n.; appointed archbp. of 
Canterbury (941), 11 n., 24; repairs 
roof of Christ Church, 26, 27 n.; 
claims relics of St Wilfrid for 
Canterbury, r7o[-1] n.; donates gifts 
to Fleury, 40; summons Oswald back 
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from Fleury, 54; writings of, ron.; 
death of, 32, 56; miracles of, Ixiii, 
20—30 

Odense (Denmark), founded from 
Evesham, Ixxxviii 

Odulf, St, culted at Evesham, 213 n. 

Offa, king of Mercia (757-96), 79n. 

Offa, king of the East Saxons (d. 709), 
256, 257 n. 

Oftfor, bishop of Worcester, predecessor 
of St Ecgwine, 253 n. 

Ordgar, ealdorman of the western shires 
(964—70), 84; plans foundation of 
Tavistock Abbey, 85n. 

Oscytel, archbp. of York (956—71), Ixvi, 
lxvii, Ixix, lxxii, Ixxix, 56, 102 n.; 
travels to Rome to collect pallium, 
56n., ro2 n. 

Oshere, king of the Hwicce (c.693-c.716), 
254n., 256, 257 n.; sons (/Ethelheard, 
Æthelweard, /Ethelberht, /Ethelric) 
of, 256n. 

Osthryth, queen of K. /Ethelred of 
Mercia, 239n., 253 n. 

OSWALD, ST, archbp. of York (971—92), 
lxv, lxxi, roo, 108, 110; (Anglo- 
Danish) family of, lxvi, Ixviii, 8-12; 
relationship to Archbp. Oda, 8—12; 
study with Fredegaud, xx, lxvi, Ixxii, 
33 n., 96 n.; study at Fleury, xvii, xxi, 
Ixvi, Ixix, 38-50; professed as monk 
at Fleury, 44; consecrated deacon at 
Fleury, 50; summoned back to 
England by Archbp. Oda, 54-6, 

64 n.; receives patronage of Archbp. 
Oscytel, 56; journeys to Rome with 
Oscytel, 56 n.; appointed bishop of 
Worcester (961), Ixv, Ixvii, Ixix, 58; 
consecrated bishop of Worcester 
(961), 58; administration of 
Worcester estates, 60 n.; founds 
monastery at Westbury on Trym 
(961), xvii, Ixvii, 68—70; seeks from 
K. Edgar land on which to found a 
monastery, 78; acquires land from 
Ealdorman /Ethelwine to found 
monastery at Ramsey, 86; founds 
Ramsey (966), xvii-xviii, Ixix-lxx, 
88—90; founds monastery at 
Winchcombe (966), Ixx, 65 n., 77 n., 
IOO, IOI n. 32; founds monastery of 
St Mary, Worcester (966), xxi, Ixx, 
100, 172 n.; elected archbp. of York 
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(971), lxv, lxx, 102-4, 103[-4] n.; 
travels to Rome to collect pallium 
(972), 104, 192 n.; visitations of 
Ramsey, 132-4, 148, 174-82; 
visitations of York, 148-50; translates 
relics of saints of Ripon, 170; 
consecrates K. /Ethelred (979), 154; 
writings of (?), xx, 33n., 96n.; 
personal psalter of, 81[-2] n.; death 
of (992), xxxviii, lxv, lxxii, 65 n., 

68 n., 186, 188-96, 200; buried in 
Worcester, 194, 200; epitaph of 
(composed by Byrhtferth), 196; 
translation of (1002), xxxviii, Ixvii, 
Ixxiv; second translation of (c.1089), 
Ixxiv; liturgical cult of, Ixxiii-Ixxvii; 
later hagiography of, Ixxviii-Ixxxii 

Oswald ‘the Younger’, scholar of Ramsey, 
xxv, xxix, 160n., 248n. 

Oswald, St, king and martyr (633-42), 
296, 297 n.; commemorated at 
Whitby, Ixxxviii 

Osweard, brother of K. /Ethelred of 
Mercia, grants land at Twyford to 
Evesham, 254 

Osweard, abbot of Evesham (c.970-5), 300 
(with n. 112) 

Oswine, St, king and martyr (644-51), 
commemorated at Whitby, Ixxxviii 

Oswulf, stepbrother of St Oswald, Ixxii, 
60n. 

Otto I, ‘the Great’, German emperor 
(936-73), 102 n. 

Ovid, Roman poet, lvii; Metamorphoses of, 
liv 

Oylbold, abbot of Fleury, xxiii, 91 n. 


penitential processions 130 n., 133 n. 

Pershore (Worcs.), abbey of, xx, lxx, 77 n., 
112; endowment of, r12 n.; 
suppressed during ‘anti-monastic’ 
reaction, 122 n. 

Persius, Roman poet, lix 

Peterborough, abbey of, xv, xxi, xxvii, 
xxx, lxxi, 77n., 98 n., 128 n.; restored 
by Bishop /Ethelwold, 73 n.; estates 
of, at Kettering and Oundle, 130n.; 
estates confiscated during ‘anti- 
monastic’ reaction, 128n., 130; cult 
of St Oswald at, Ixxiv 

Pharisees, Jewish sect, 272 

Plautus, Roman dramatist, xlv 
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quadrivium, study of, xxii, gon. 


Ralph of Poitiers go n. 

Ramsey (Cambs.), abbey of, 77 n., 98n.; 
site of, 88 n.; as described by Abbo of 
Fleury, 88—90; etymology of name of, 
xvi, lxx, 92-4, 93 n.; foundation of 
(966), xvii-xviii, Ixvii, Ixx, Ixxxii, 

68 n.; construction of monastic 
buildings, 88, 96-8; church of, xvi, 
Ixxi, 98, 99n.; dedication of (974), 
xvii, lxxi, 130-2; rebuilding of 
collapsed tower, xxv—xxvi; dedication 
of rebuilt tower (991), 172-8, 173 n., 
174 n.; organ of, xxvi, 176 (with 

n. I23); library of, xxiii; endowment 
of, xv, xix, 83n., 85n., 94n., 129n.; 
benefactors of, xv (/Ethelwine, xv, 
Ixxi; Oswald, xv, Ixxi); monks of 
Winchcombe housed at, 65 n., 122 n., 
184[-5] n.; chapel of St Mary, 132, 
133[74] n.; cult of St Ecgwine at, 
Ixxxvii; cult of St Oswald at, Ixxiv 

*Ramsey Obituary! xv, 183n. 

Ramsey Mere xvi, 92, 93 n., 98n., 134n. 

Reginald, abbot of Evesham (1130-49) 
240n. 

Reginald, abbot of Ramsey (1131-31) xvi 

Regularis concordia 73 n.; and see 
Æthelwold, bishop of Winchester 

Rheims xxii, xciv-xcv, 14 n. 

Richard of Hexham (mid 12th-c.) xxxix 

Ripon, abbey of, xli, Ixxii, 170-2, 260n.; 
site of, r70 n.; abbots of, lxxii, 170-2; 
Bishop Wilfrid buried at, Ixxii; 
Archbp. Oswald's recovery of relics 
of Wilfrid, 170n. 

‘Romano-German Pontifical’ 190 n., 
191[-2] n. 

Rome Ixxxv, 56n., 104, 232, 259n., 

260 n., 265 n., 282, 286; pilgrimage 
to, I9n., 20, 56n., 104, 192n., 
210n., 230-3, 256 


Sadducees, Jewish sect, 272 

St Albans (Herts.), abbey of, xvii, lxix, 
xcii, 77 n., 78, 79n., r45n. 

St Ives (Cambs.), cell of Ramsey, xxvi, 
18r n. 

St Neots (Cambs.), abbey of, 77 n. 

Salisbury xci; cult of St Ecgwine at, 
Ixxxvi 
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Sawley (Lancs.), Cistercian abbey of, 
xxxix 

Sedulius, Caelius, Christian-Latin poet, li, 
Ixxii, 162 

Senatus, prior of Worcester, Vita S. 
Oswaldi of, Ixxx 

Seneca, Roman philosopher, 96 

Sergius, pope (687—701), 259n. 

Shaftesbury (Dorset), abbey of, 141 n., 
144n. 

Sherborne (Dorset), cathedral priory of, 
770. 

Sideman, bishop of Crediton (973-7), 138; 
tutor to K. Edward, 139n. 

Sigred, abbot of Ripon, 170, 171 n. 

South English Legendary (Middle English 
poem), ‘Life of St Ecgwine’, xcii— 
xciii; ‘Life of St Oswald’, Ixxxi-Ixxxii 

Stephen of Ripon (early 8th-c.), Vita S. 
Wilfridi of, 171 n., 260 n. 

Stratford upon Avon (Warks.), minster of, 
254 (with n. 6) 

Stremwold, thegn, killed by Danes at 
Watchet (988), 155[-6] n., 156 

Swein Forkbeard, king of Denmark and 
England (1013-14), xxvii 

Symeon of Durham (early r2th-c.) xxxix- 
xl; Historia regum of, xl, xlii 


Tatberht, abbot of Ripon (early 8th-c.), 
170, I7I n. 

Tavistock (Devon), abbey of, 77 n., 84[- 
5]n., 112n. 

Terence, Roman dramatist, xlv 

"Thomas Becket, St, archbp. of Canterbury 
(1162—70), Ixxxii 

Thomas of Marlborough, abbot of 
Evesham (1229-36), xci-xcii; Historia 
abbatiae de Evesham of, xci, xcii, 

291 n. 

Thorney (Cambs.), abbey of, xxx, 77n., 
112 n.; restored by Bishop 
Æthelwold, 73 n. 

Thurcytel, abbot of Crowland (post 971), 
57n. 

trivium, study of, xxii 

Turpilius, Roman dramatist, 74 

Twyford (Worcs.), monastic estate at, 254, 
293 Nn. 

Tynemouth, monastic cell of, founded 
from Evesham, Ixxxviii 
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Ubbe, Danish marauder in England (865— 
6), 16[—17] (with n. 52) 

Ugg Mere xvi, 17n., 98n. 

Upwood (Cambs.), residence of 
Ealdorman /Ethelwine, xvi, xxi, 82 n., 
178 n. 


Vergil, Roman poet, xlv, li, liv, lv, lvi, lvii 


Walter, abbot of Evesham (1077-1104) 
240n. 

Warner of Rochefort, bishop of Langres 
(1193-9), 8on. 

Westbury on Trym (Gloucs.), abbey of, 
founded 961, xvii, xviii, xxviii, Ixvii, 
Ixix, Ixxxii, 65 n., 68-70, 77 n., 
II2n.; community of, transferred to 
Ramsey (966), 68n., 69n. 

Westminster, abbey of, 77 n. 

Whitby, abbey of, refounded from 
Evesham, Ixxxviii; cult of St Ecgwine 
at, Ixxxviii-lxxxix 

Whittlesey Mere xvi, 93[74] n., 98 n. 

Wigred, prior of Evesham, 290-6, 291 n. 

Wilfrid, St, bishop of Hexham and Ripon 
(d. 710), lxxii, 170, 260 n.; trips to 
Rome of, 259 n.; attends suppositious 
synod of Alcester as archbp. [sic] of 
York, 260, 262, 264; buried at Ripon, 
170 n.; relics of, recovered by 
Archbp. Oswald, r7o[-1]n.; 
commemorated at Whitby, Ixxxviii 

William of Malmesbury (early r2th-c.), 
Gesta regum Anglorum of, xl, 237 n. 

Wilthegn, abbot of Ripon, 170, r71 n. 

Winchcombe (Gloucs.), abbey of, xxi, xxx, 
xxxiv, lxvii, Ixx, 65 n., 77 n., 100, 

IOI D., II2n., 1 13n.; foundation of 
(966), Ixx, 65 n., 77 n., roo, ror n. 32; 
suppression of, during ‘anti-monastic’ 
reaction (975), xxii, lxxi, 65n., 122n.; 
community of, re-housed at Ramsey, 
65 n., 122 n., 184[-5] n. 

Winchester lxxi; music for St Swithun at, 
lxxvii; Old Minster, organ at, 177 n.; 
New Minster, cult of St Oswald at, 
Ixxiv; unidentified church in, 
purchased for St Oswald, Ixvi, 34, 
65n. 


Windermere xvi 
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witan (king's council) Ixix, Ixxix, 72 (with 
n. 98), 8o, 104, ros n. 

Worcester, bishopric of, xvii, lxix; 
appointment of Oswald to (961), 58; 
leases of, lxv, lxvii, lxxii, 60 n., 
roo n.; origin of ‘First Worcester 
Fragment’ at, xciii; origin of South 
English Legendary at, Ixxxii, xcii; cult 
of St Ecgwine at, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii; cult 
of St Oswald at, Ixxiv, Ixxvi-lxxvii; 
St Peter's church (secular), Ixvii, 

I00 n., 172n.; foundation of 
Benedictine priory of St Mary's 
(966), xxi, lxvii, lxx, lxxiii, 6n., 77 n., 
100, I I2 n., I22n., 172 n.; completion 
of buildings of (983), roon.; 
‘Worcester Legendary’ copied at, 
xciv 

‘Worcester Legendary’ xcv-xcviii; and see 
under MANUSCRIPTS (London, 
BL, Cotton Nero E. i) 

Wulfald, abbot of Fleury (951-62), Ixix, 
40, 41 n., 42, 48; elected bishop of 
Chartres (962—7), 41 n. 

Wulfhelm, archbp. of Canterbury (926— 
41), 23 n. 

Wulfmzr, thegn, travels to German with 
Abbot /Escwig on royal embassy, 102 

Wulfsige, abbot of Ramsey (1006-16), 
xxvi; death of, at battle of Ashingdon 
(1016), xxvii 

Wulfstan (I), bishop of Worcester, archbp. 
of York (1002-23), 43n. 

Wulfstan (II), bishop of Worcester (1062— 
95), Ixxiv, xciii, roon., 105 n.; 
constructs new cathedral at 
Worcester, roon. 

Wulfstan, precentor of Winchester, lvii, 
xcvii, 73 n., 177n.; writings of: 
Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno, 

286 n.; Vita S. Ethelwoldi, xxxviii, 
Ixvii, 78 

Wynsige, prior of St Mary's, Worcester 
(969-85), lxx, 100, ror[-2] n. 

Wythmann, abbot of Ramsey (c.1016- 
¢.1020), xxviii 


York xli, Ixxi, 150 n.; visitation of by 
Archbp. Oswald, 148, 150-2 


‘York Annals’ xli-xlii, 171 n., 192 n. 


